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PREPACE 


THE present volume differs from the three other volumes 
of ‘The Indian Empire,’ in that for the most part it has 
been planned and written in England, and therefore does 
not bear the same official sanction of the Government 
of India. 

When dealing with so vast a subject as the history of 
India, it has been held necessary to divide it into chapters 
which relate not so much to separate periods of time as to 
the separate sources from which the materials are derived, 
and to entrust these chapters to different authors with 
special qualifications. Such important branches of histo- 
rical investigation as epigraphy, numismatics, archaeology, 
and architecture are thus introduced into their proper place 
as preliminary to the chapters based upon written records, 
while the available evidence from both Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular literature has likewise been included. It must, 
however, be admitted that this method of treating the 
subject possesses certain inherent disadvantages. The 
matter of the several chapters cannot be marked off by 
rigid lines. For example, inscriptions comprise those on 
coins, and the origin of both building and sculpture is to 
be sought in prehistoric times. So again when the days 
of history proper have been reached. Periods that may 
conveniently be distinguished overlap one another in fact, 
while Northern and Southern India can hardly be brought 
within the same focus. It must also be borne in mind that 
large portions of the early history of India are still the 
field of conjecture and controversy, where scholars of equal 
eminence hold divergent views. Consequently, there may 
be found in the present volume some lack of logic in 
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arrangement, a certain amount of repetition, and possibly 
a few inconsistencies of statement. It has been thought 
better to admit such apparent defects than to attempt 
a strict uniformity, which would only produce results in- 
adequate and misleading. In particular, the editor has 
not felt it his duty to demand that the contributors 
should all follow a conventional spelling of Indian names 
and words, 

The names of the authors are appended to their several 
chapters, but it may be desirable to enumerate them here :-— 

Chapter I, ‘ Epigraphy,’ has been written by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, C.I.E., late I.C.S., and sometime Epigraphist to 
the Government of India; Chapters II, III, IV, and VII, 
‘Prehistoric Antiquities,’ ‘Archaeology of Historical Period,’ 
‘Numismatics, and ‘Early History of Northern India,’ 
by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, late L.C.S., author of The Early 
History of India; Chapter V, ‘ Architecture, by Dr. James 
Burgess, C.I.E., formerly Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India ; Chapter VI,‘ Sanskrit Literature,’ 
by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford; Chapter VIII, ‘Mediaeval History of Northern 
India, by Mr. James Kennedy, late I.C.S.; Chapter IX, 
‘Hindu Period of Southern India. by Mr. Robert Sewell, 
late I.C.S.; Chapter X,‘Muhammadan India, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Irvine, late I.C.S.; and Chapter XI, ‘Vernacular Litera- 
ture, by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I-E., late I.C.S., Superin- 
tendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

The sketch of the Marathas in Chapter XII is due to 
the editor; while Sir W. W. Hunter’s story of the early 
European Settlements and of British rule, forming the 
basis of Chapters XIII and XIV, has been revised and 
brought up to date, without altering the personal impress 
of the original, by Mr. P. E. Roberts, who acted as assistant 
to Sir W. W, Hunter during the closing years of his life. 


INTRODUCTORY, NOEFES 
NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 


Vowel-Sounds 


has the sound of a in ‘ woman.’ 
has the sound of a in $ father.’ 
has the vowel-sound in ‘ grey.’ 
has the sound of @ in ‘ pin.’ 
has the sound of ¢ in ‘ police.’ 
has the sound of a in ‘ bone.’ 
u_has the sound of z in ‘ bull.’ 

ti has the sound of z in $ flute.’ 

ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘ house.’ 


Sp 


om = Oo 


It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consonants 


Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as d, 4, 7, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic 4, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by & instead of g, which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common ; and, 
in particular, d and #4 (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
th in ‘this’ or ‘thin,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse ’ 
and ‘ boathook.’ 
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Burmese Words 


Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds :— 


aw has the vowel-sound in ‘law.’ 

6 and ii are pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like 7 in ‘jewel.’ 

ky is pronounced almost like c# in ‘church.’ 

th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘this,’ in some cases as in 
* thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of ww. Thus, ywa and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written ywwa and fuze. 


It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 


General 

The names of some places—e. g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore—have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India ; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 


NOTES ON MONEY, PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gaze¢teer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to 2s., or one-tenth of a £&; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as 1s. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intention was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to 1». 4d., and then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 18g9 on- 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of 1s. 4d.; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100—4 = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£ 1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as 13d. ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to 1d. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 


The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 4oseers ; 
one seer = 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village ; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., 
and the maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted —based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s. 4@.: I seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2s.; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2s.; and so on. 


The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the dzgha, which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the Gaze¢/eer either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Pies INDIANe BMEPLRE 


VOLUME II 
HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER 1 


EPIGRAPHY 


I. Introductory Note 


THE subject of this contribution to the Imperial Gazetteer Introduc- 
is the explanation of the nature and value of the epigraphic try note. 
or inscriptional bases of Indian research for the pre-Musal- 
man period. And the topic is an important one; for, not 
only is India particularly rich in inscriptional remains, but 
also those remains are the only sure grounds of historical 
results in every line of research connected with its ancient 
past. We have, however, to exclude from our treatment of 
this subject one branch which has always been found more 
generally attractive than any of the others. The inscriptions 
on coins and gems, better termed, by way of avoiding con- 
fusion, ‘legends’ on coins and gems, are epigraphic materials. 
But they are a special class of such materials ; and the treat- 
ment of them falls, most properly, under the subdivision of 
numismatology. We have to confine our attention here to 
those epigraphic remains which have come to be best known 
as ‘inscriptions’ by way of distinction from the numismatic 
materials. Nevertheless, we hope to be able to show that our 
topic is no dry and dull one, but is full of interest as well as 
importance. 

The inscriptions, thus indicated as our topic, are notifica- 
tions, very frequently of an official character, and generally more 
or less of a public nature, which recite facts, simple or complex, 
with or without dates, and were intended to be lasting records 
of the matters to which they refer. They are in almost all cases 
found engraved, not written. They were occasionally engraved 
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upon monuments in the shape of great monolithic columns ; as, 
for instance, in the case of some of the moral and religious 
edicts of Asoka, and the panegyric on the two columns of victory 
at Mandasér, in Malwa, which recites the conquests of king 
Yasddharman. Mostly, however, they are found engraved on 
metal plates, on stone tablets, on rocks, on walls and pillars 
and other parts of caves or of temples and other buildings, on 
pedestals of images and statues, and on relic-caskets. But they 
are occasionally found painted, and in a few instances written 
with ink. And some are found stamped on clay and bricks. 

For the purposes that we have in view, the inscriptions in- 
clude, with the exception of the legends on coins and gems, 
everything inscriptive, written, painted, stamped or engraved, 
public or private, lengthy or brief, that can be turned to account 
in connexion with the ancient past of India, in respect of the 
political history, the religious development, or any other line of 
research. Even the mere records of pilgrims’ visits are of value, 
in establishing the antiquity of the sacred places visited by them, 
and of the towns from which they came. Even descriptive 
labels, incised as accompaniments to statues and sculptures, are 
valuable, in marking the ancient times to which traditions and 
legends and mythological notions may be carried back. Even 
a name stamped on a brick has been found of use, in determin- 
ing the period to which a building may be referred. And even 
masons’ marks, in the form of alphabetical characters, have 
played an important part in the inquiry into the history of 
writing in India. 

Such are the remains with which we are to deal, and of which 
we shall speak either as ‘inscriptions,’ or as ‘epigraphic records,’ 
or simply as ‘records,’ according to the convenience of the 
moment. But we are to handle them to only a certain extent. 

There are technical details connected with the inscriptions 
into the treatment of which we cannot, for various reasons, 
enter here. For the palaeographic branch of Indian epigraphic 
research, which explains the alphabets in which the inscriptions 
were written, and deals with the origin and development of 
those alphabets, we can here only refer to Professor Biihler’s ° 
Lndische Palaeographie, published in 1896. In respect of the 
languages used in the inscriptions, we can only say here that 
they include Sanskrit, Pali, some of the Prakrits, the mixed 
dialect or dialects, and the older dialects of Kanarese, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu; adding that, though in this 
detail some of the records offer problems which have still to be 
solved, they present no substantial initial difficulties to explorers 
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who will use, along with grammars and dictionaries, the more 
recently and critically edited treatments of the texts and trans- 
lations. In respect of the diction, we can only observe that the 
inscriptions were composed sometimes entirely in prose, some- 
times entirely in verse, and sometimes in prose and verse mixed. 
And, in respect of the eras in which so many of the inscriptions 
were dated, and of the methods according to which the precise 
dates were stated, we can only refer to certain special works and 
tables which will be mentioned farther on. ‘Those are technical 
topics which cannot be handled here. Also, while a sufficient 
indication must be given of the various purposes to which the 
inscriptions can be applied, we shall not present here even 
a summary of the historical and other results obtained from 
them; those results form the topics of other contributions to 
this volume. 

We have to deal here with the inscriptions from other points 
of view. We have to explain the nature of them. We have to 
illustrate the value of them, and show in a general way the ends 
to which they may be utilized, and establish the necessity for an 
exhaustive examination of them. And we have to indicate the 
nature of the work which still remains to be done on them, and 
to point out certain subsidiary lines of research which ought to 
be systematically followed up in connexion with them. In 
leading, as we hope to do, new workers into a field of 
exploration in which there is a vast amount of important work 
still to be done, especially in connexion with the more ancient 
periods, we have to make the way easy for them, by showing 
them how to avoid the mistakes of previous explorers, and 
how to direct their own inquiries to the greatest advantage. 


LIT. The Value of the Inscriptions 


Rich as have been their bequests to us in other lines, the The value 
Hindis have not transmitted to us any historical works which een 
can be accepted as reliable for any early times. And it is tions, 
almost entirely from a patient examination of the inscriptions, 
the start in which was made more than a century ago, that 
our knowledge of the ancient political history of India has 
been derived. But we are also ultimately dependent on the 
inscriptions in every other line of Indian research. Hardly 
any definite dates and identifications can be established except 
from them. And they regulate everything that we can learn 
from tradition, literature, coins, art, architecture, or any other 
source. 
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While, however, the inscriptions contain the historical and 
other information which we seek, they were written, engraved, 
and published, not with the object of presenting that informa- 
tion, but for other purposes which will be made apparent 
further on; and as a rule it is only incidentally, and as a 
purely secondary consideration, that they record the details 
which are so valuable to us. The collection of those details, 
therefore, is a matter that requires time and patience. The 
general value of the inscriptions lies mostly in the way in 
which they all work in, one with another. It follows that 
our results are, for the most part, obtained only by an 
examination and combination of large numbers of the epi- 
graphic records; as, for instance, in the process which 
enabled Professor Kielhorn (see IA, 20. 404 ff.") to dispel the 
influence of a myth, the Vikrama-legend; which had long 
dominated certain theories about the history of Sanskrit 
literature and other matters, by showing that the so-called 
Vikrama era, beginning in 58 B.c., was neither established by, 
nor designedly invented in memory of, any king Vikrama- 
ditya who actually flourished at that time?. It is not always 


1 For the explanation of the abbreviations used in this chapter, see the 
list on page 87 f. below. 

* The legend belongs specially to the Jains. As regards this part of it, 
Professor Kielhorn has shown that the era of 58 B.c. was known in A.D. 473 
and 532-33 as ‘the reckoning of the Malavas,’ and in A.D. 879 as ‘the 
Malava time or era,’ and that records of A.D. 738 and 1169 speak of it as 
‘the years of the Malava lord or lords.’ He has shown that the word 
vikrama is first found coupled with it in a record of A.D. 842 which speaks 
of ‘the time called o7Zrama,’ and that we hear for the first time of a prince 
or king named Vikrama, in connexion with the era, in a poem composed in 
A.D. 993, the author of which gives its date by saying that he was writing 
one thousand and fifty years ‘ after king Vikrama had ascended to the pure 
dwelling of the immortals.” And he has shown that the first specific men- 
tion of the era as having been established by Vikramaditya is in a record of 
A.D. 1198. He has pointed out that these facts ‘would seem to indicate 
that the connexion of Vikrama with the era grew up gradually, or was an 
innovation which took centuries to become generally adopted.’ And he 
has put forward the very reasonable opinion that the word vikrama, from 
which the idea of, the king Vikrama or Vikramaditya was evolved, most 
probably came to be connected with the era by the poets, because the years 
of the reckoning originally began in the autumn, and the autumn was the 
season for commencing campaigns, and was, in short, the vikrama-kala or 
‘ war-time.’ 

On the general question, reference may be made to a note by the present 
writer, in JA, 1901.3 f. All the results of epigraphic research emphatically 
endorse Professor Kielhorn’s conclusions, and point, as far as we can see at 
present, to the period between A.D, 842 and 993 as the time during which 
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that a single inscription, taken by itself, will establish any: 
thing of special importance; and we must, at any rate, not 
make a start in epigraphy with the expectation of achieving 
a great discovery in the first new record that we examine. 
It is not every day that we are able to obtain a Rummindéi 
inscription (EI, 5. 4) which locates at once the birthplace 
of a Buddha; or a Mandasor inscription (F.GI, 79, and see 
introd., 65 ff.) which settles at once the long-disputed question 
of the epoch of an Indian era, that of the great Gupta kings ; 
or a Takht-i-Bahai inscription which (see JRAS, 1905. 223 ff. ; 
1906. 706 ff.) furnishes corroborative evidence of a Christian 
ttadition about an apostle and an Indian king, St. Thomas and 
Gondophernés?. 


A. The Absence of Ancient Historical Compilations 
in India 


It has been said above, that the Hindts have not bequeathed an absence 
to us any historical work which can be accepted as reliable for ee 


any early times. It is, indeed, very questionable whether the compilations 
ancient Hindus ever possessed the true historical sense, in the ™ !dia. 
shape of the faculty of putting together genuine history on 

broad and critical lines. As we shall see, they could write 


the first crude rudiments of the full legend were evolved, or at least were 
brought into something like a substantial story. 

It has further now become clear that that part of the legend which con- 
nects certain alien foes with Vikramaditya is ultimately based upon nothing 
but a confusion (see JRAS, 1995. 643 ff.; 1906. 161, 176) between Saka, 
Saka, as the name of a foreign people, and the epigraphic forms Saka, Saka, 
=Sakka, Sakka, Sakya, Sakya, Sakya, a‘ Buddhist.’ That part of it rests, 
not upon wars between an Jndian king and foreign invaders of his country, 
but upon the rivalry, with varying success, during the first centuries before 
and after the Christian era, between the Buddhists and the Jains. 

The reckoning of 58 B.C. was founded by Kanishka, in the sense that the 
opening years of it were the years of his reign; it was set going as an era by 
his successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, by intro- 
ducing another according to his own regnal years, continued it; and it was 
accepted and perpetuated as an era by the Malava people, and so was trans- 
mitted to posterity by them: see JRAS, 1905. 233 5 1906. 979; 1907. 169. 

1 Tn connexion with this matter it may be added that, whereas the Syriac 
version of the Acts of St. Thomas mentions a certain Gad as a brother of 
king Gtidnaphar, Gondophernés (IA, 1904. 4), there has recently been 
obtained, from the territory to which the Takht-i-Bahai inscription belongs, 
an intaglio (see the Ansual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
1902-3. 167) which bears the Khardshthi legend Gadasa, ‘ of Gada (Gad).’ 
It would be rash to jump to the conclusion that we have here a souvenir of 
Gad himself, brother of Gondophernés. But we have evidence, in this new 
discovery, that the name Gad is at least not purely legendary. 
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short historical compositions, concise and to the point, but 
limited in extent. But no evidence of the possession by them 
of the faculty of dealing with history on general lines has 
survived to us in the shape of any genuine historical work, 
deliberately written by them as such, and also accurate and 
reliable. 

The experience of the Arabian writer Albériini, in the 
eleventh century, was, that ‘the Hindts do not pay much 
attention to the historical order of things, they are very care- 
less in relating the chronological succession of their kings, and 
when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take to tale-telling.’* And 
certainly, such attempts as have been made by the Hindis of 
more recent times do not display any capabilities from which 
we might infer that their early ancestors possessed the faculty, 
even if they did not exercise it. 

Early in the last century, there was put together—apparently 
quite spontaneously, and not in consequence of any lead given 
by western inquiries—a Kanarese compilation entitled Raja- 
valikathe, or ‘the story of the succession of kings, which 
purports to trace the history of Jainism, especially in connexion 
with the province of Mysore, on the political history of which, 
also, it pretends to throw light, from the earliest possible times : 
the published extracts from this work*®, however, show that it 
is simply an imaginative production, of the most fanciful kind, 
based on the wildest legends, to which no value of any sort can 
be attached for early historical purposes *. At apparently some 
earlier time, as yet not fixed, there was drawn up, in the same 
part of the country, a Tamil chronicle entitled Kongudésa- 
rajakkal‘, or ‘the kings of the Kongu country,’ which purports 
to give a connected historical account of Mysore from the first 
century A.D.: but in this case, again, the fanciful nature of the 
work, and its utter want of reliability for any purposes of early 


1 Sachau’s translation of Albériini’s India, 2. ro. 

* See EC, 2, Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, introd. 3 ff., 8ff., 25 f., 61. 

* For one illustration of this, see IA, 21. 157; and regarding the apo- 
cryphal character of one of the earlier works on which it may be based, the 
Bhadrabahucharita, see EI, 4. 23, note 1. 

* There is an abstract of the contents of this work, by Dowson, in JRAS, 
1846. 1 ff; and a translation, by Taylor, in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, 14, 1847.1 ff. Burnell condemned the work in his Sowth- 
Indian Palaeography, 1874. 26, note 1; 1878. 33, note 1. 

Regarding the ‘Chronicle of Toragal,’ another document of the same class, 
but on a smaller scale, produced by the astrologers of Belgaum and Mandli, 
see JA, 30, 1901. 201, note 3. 
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history, are disclosed at once by the very slightest thoughtful 
examination in the light of present knowledge: for instance, at 
the outset, not only does it give, as real facts, the fictitious 
pedigree and history with which we are familiar from the 
spurious copperplate records of the Western Ganga series, but 
also (see EI, 3. 170), before the first of the fictitious Ganga 
kings, it places in the period a.p. 82 to 178, and before that 
time, some of the Rashtrakita kings whose dates really lay 
between a.D. 675 and 956. Notices of other chronicles, 
relating, for instance, to the Chéla, Pallava, and Pandya 
territories and to the Telingana country, are to be found in 
Professor H. H. Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection. "These have, perhaps, not yet been criticized in 
detail. But a perusal of the notices discloses features very 
similar to those of the Rajavalikathe and the Kongudééa- 
rajakkal. And, though they may be of some use in the 
geographical line of inquiry, we have no prima-facie reason 
to expect to find in these works, also, anything of the 
slightest historical value for early days. 


B. Pedigrees and Successions 


Yet there were once, undoubtedly, genuine materials in Pedigrees and 
abundance, from which histories of the most valuable kind S"°°°S0"* 
might have been compiled in ancient times. 

In the first place, we, who have lived in India, know how, 
in that country, pedigrees are always forthcoming, even in the 
present day, to an extent that is unknown in western lands. 
Among families connected in any way hereditarily with the 
administration, even the Gaudas or Patils (the village headmen) 
and the Kulkarnis (the accountants) can always bring forward, 
whenever there is any inquiry into their wa/ans or rights and 
privileges, or any dispute among themselves, genealogical tables, 
unquestionably not aitogether unauthentic, which exhibit the 
most complicated ramifications of their houses, and often go 
back for two or three centuries; and even the death of an 
ordinary cultivator usually results in the production of a similar 
table, though of more limited scope, in the inquiry that is held 
to determine his heirs. Every mata or religious college of any 
importance preserves the succession of its heads. And among 
the Jains we have the Pattavalis or successions of pontiffs, for 
a full and lucid notice of some of which we are indebted to 
Dr. Hoernle. (IA, 20. 341; 21. 57)’. They purport to run 


1 For others, see Klatt in IA, 11. 245, 251; Peterson’s Second Report on 
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back to even the death of the last Tirthamkara Vardhamana- 
Mahavira in (let us say) 527 B.c.; and, though the earlier 
portions of them were probably put together in their present 
form not before the ninth century a.p. (because they exhibit 
the Vikrama-legend ; see page 4 above, and note 2) and with 
results that are capable of considerable adjustment, they are, 
no doubt, based upon more ancient and correct lists that were 
then extant. 

The preservation of pedigrees and successions has evidently 
been a national characteristic for many centuries. And we 
cannot doubt that considerable attention was paid to the matter 
in connexion with the royal families, and that Varhsavalis or 
Rajavalis, lists of the lineal successions of kings, were compiled 
and kept from very early times. In fact, the matter is not one 
of speculation, but is capable of proof. We distinctly recognize 
the use of such Vathsavalis, giving the relationships and succes- 
sions of kings, but no chronological details beyond the record 
of the total duration of each reign, with occasionally a corona- 
tion-date recorded in an era, in the copperplate records. We 
trace them, for instance, in the introductory passages of the 
grants of the Eastern Chalukya series(see, e.g., IA, 14.55; H.SII, 
1. 36; EI, 5.131; 7. 177), which, from the period a.pD. 918 to 
925 onwards, name the successive kings, beginning with the 
founder of the line who reigned three centuries before that 
time, but do not put forward more than the length of the reign 
of each of them; and, from certain differences in the figures 
for some of the reigns, we recognize that there were varying 
recensions of those Varnsavalis. And we trace the use of 
VarnSavalis again in the similar records of the Eastern Gangas 
of Kalinga, which, from A.D. 1058 onwards (see EI, 4. 183), 
give the same details about the kings of that line with effect 
from about A.D. 890, and one of which, issued in A.D. 1296 
(JASB, 65, 1896. 229), includes a coronation-date of A.D. 1141 
or 1142. 

There is other proof also*. There has been brought to light 
from Népal a long VamhSavali (1A, 13. 411), which purports 
to give an unbroken list of the rulers of that country, with 


Sanskrit MSS., 89, 163; and Bhandarkar’s Refort on Sanskrit MSS. for 
1883-84. 14, 319. 

* Kalhana, writing the Rajataramgini in A.D. 1148-49, mentions lists of 
kings of Kashmir which had been put together by Kshéméndra and 
Helaraja (compare page 16 below). But we do not quote these as proof of 
our present point; because they were compilations, not original lists 
prepared under the dynasties to which they referred. 
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the lengths of their reigns and an occasional landmark in the 
shape of the date of an accession stated in an era, back from 
A.D. 1768 to even so fabulous an antiquity as six or seven 
centuries before the commencement of the Kali age in 3102 B.C. 
It contains gross mistakes in chronology : for instance, it places 
in ror to 34 B.c. Ath$uvarman, of the Thakuri dynasty, who, we 
know, was ruling in a.p. 635 and 649 or 650 (F.GI, introd., 
189); and, partly through committing one of the usual lead- 
ing faults “of Hindi compilations, namely, of treating contem- 
poraneous dynasties as successive dynasties, it places about the 
end of the seventh century B.c. a certain Vrishadéva, of the 
Stryavathsi or Lichchhavi dynasty, who, we know, was a con- 
temporary of AthSuvarman. And, as was pointed out by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, who brought the full Varmgavali to notice 
critically, ‘it possesses no value whatever as a whole,’ and ‘no 
single one of its several portions is free from the most serious 
errors,’ and it is useless for reconstructing the earlier history of 
Népal, even by adjustment with respect to any names and dates 
that are known from other sources. But, in connexion with 
the above-mentioned Vrishadéva, and in spite of the error in 
respect of his date, it teaches one thing which is of use. From 
him, whom it places No. 18 in the Stryavarmnsi dynasty, to 
Vasantadeéva, No. 23, it gives correctly a list of six successive 
names, which we have verified from epigraphic records. It 
allots to each of these rulers, it is true, a length of reign which 
not only is impossible in itself, but also is disproved in one 
case at least by the inscriptions. But the fact remains, that 
the names are given correctly and in the right order. This 
short list was certainly not based on some ancient charter read 
by the original compiler of this portion of the Vathsavali. What 
would have happened, if that had been the case, is suggested 
plainly enough by the Konnir inscription from the Dharwar 
District (EI, 6. 25), which purports to be the reproduction of 
a charter, dated A.D. 860, of the time of the Rashtrakita king 
Amoghavarsha I. Here, we have a record on stone, which 
says that it was embodied in that shape in accordance with 
a copperplate charter that was read and explained by a 
certain Jain teacher named Viranandin, son of Méghachandra. 
Partly from the characters of the record, and partly from the 
established fact that Méghachandra died a.p. 1115, we know 
that this record was not put on the stone before the twelfth 
century A.D. We do not dispute the alleged fact that Vira- 
nandin drafted the stone record from some ancient charter on 
copper. But we find either that he could not read that charter 
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correctly, or that he did not take the trouble to interpret it 
aright ; for, not only has he misstated the relationships of some 
of the Rashtraktita kings whom the stone version does mention, 
and omitted others whom it ought to have included, but also— 
probably from a wrong interpretation of some verse which we 
have not as yet found in a genuine record—he has placed at 
the head of the Rashtrakita genealogy a purely fictitious 
person, whom he has called Prichchhakaraja. If the list from 
Vrishadéva to Vasantadéva in the Népal Varhsavali had been 
put together in the same way from some ancient deed, the 
compiler of that part of the document would undoubtedly have 
committed some similar mistakes. We have no hesitation in 
saying that he took these six names from some genuine early 
VarnSavali, accessible to him, which had survived from the time 
of the rulers to whom it referred ; and probably the duration of 
the reigns was given correctly by him, and was falsified sub- 
sequently by some later compiler to suit his own scheme of the 
whole chronology. 

The Bower Manuscript has proved to us that, under 
favourable conditions, a document written on even so frail 
a material as birch-bark can survive for fourteen centuries. 
This manuscript was obtained in Kashgaria, on the north 
of Kashmir, through excavations at ‘the foot of one of the 
curious old erections, of which several are to be found in the 
Kuchar district.’ It was secured and brought to notice by 
Lieutenant Bower (see JASB, 59, 1890. proceedings, 221), 
from whom it derives its name. And Dr. Hoernle has shown 
(IA, 21. 37), by a comparison of its characters with those of 
epigraphic records, that in it we have a veritable original 
document, which is a relic that has come down to us from 
the period A.D. 400 to 450. With this instance before us, we 
may not unreasonably hope that an exploration of some buried 
city, or even of one or other of the numerous private collections 
of ancient manuscripts that still remain to be examined, may 
some day result in the discovery of some of the early and 
authentic VarhSavalis. 

Meanwhile, we have to be very cautious in accepting what 
we do obtain in this line. We have before us the example, not 
only of the Népal Varhsavali, but also of some Vathgavalis from 
Orissa, which do not indeed pretend to quite such fabulous 
antiquity, but which nevertheless purport to present an unbroken 
list of the kings of that province back from a.p. 1871 to the 
commencement of the Kali age in 3102 B.c., with the length 
of the reign of each, and with certain specified dates as epochs. 
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And the results put forward by them, and by the palm-leaf 
archives of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, have been sup- 
posed to give at any rate certain definite and reliable landmarks 
in the early history. But an examination of them and of the 
archives (see EI, 3. 334 ff.) has shown that, for at least the 
period anterior to about A.D. 1100, they are utterly fanciful and 
misleading, and that they were devised, chiefly from imagina- 
tion, simply to magnify the antiquity and importance of the 
temple of Jagannatha and of all its surroundings and con- 
nexions, These local annals are not correct even in respect of 
so radical a point as the building of that temple. They attribute 
it to a king Anangabhima, whom they would place a.p. 1175 
to 1202; whereas we know from the epigraphic records that it 
was built by a predecessor of his, Anantavarma-Chédaganga- 
Gangésvara, in the period A.D. 1075 to 1141 orr142. Further, 
they actually divide this latter king into two persons, Chodaganga 
and Gangésvara, to whom they would allot the periods a.p. 1132 
to 1152 and 1152 to 1166. For the period anterior to him, they 
do not incorporate any ancient and authentic lists of rulers, but 
simply bring forward, amongst a host of fabulous names, a few 
historic kings, some of them not even connected with Orissa at all, 
whose dates they grossly misplace. Thus these records, again, 
are absolutely worthless for any purposes of ancient history. 


C. Official Records 


In the genuine early Varhsavalis, materials must long have Official 
been extant, which could have been turned to most valuable tecords. 
account, if only for the bare outlines of political history. But 
there were plainly more ample materials than these. Of course, 
the elaborate routine of modern times had not been devised. 

Still, with the great advance towards civilization which the 
Hindts had made even in the fourth century B.c., and with 
the careful and detailed system of administration which is 
disclosed by the inscriptional remains, there must have been, 
from early times, a fairly extensive system of official records. 
In any such state of advancement there are certain precautions 
and arrangements, indicated by common sense, which would 
inevitably be adopted. Copies of important orders issued 
must be kept on record in the issuing office, as a reminder 
to make sure that instructions given are duly and fully carried 
out ; and orders received must be filed in the receiving office, 
to be produced in justification of any particular measures taken 
in giving effect to them. The specific terms of treaties and 
alliances must be reduced to writing ; and copies must be kept 
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for reference by each of the contracting parties. Diaries of 
some kind must be kept by local governors, from which to 
prepare from time to time the periodical reports on their 
administration. A record must be kept, on both sides, of 
tribute paid by the great feudatory nobles and received by the 
paramount sovereign. And, even under a system of farming 
the revenues, accounts of some kind must be framed, of the 
proceeds of provincial customs and taxes and of village 
revenues, and of the expenditure incurred on the collection 
of them. 

Notes of all such matters must have been preserved in some 
form or another, in all the various offices. But it is probable 
that they were kept in the shape of general day-books, some- 
thing like the Diaries of the Péshw4s of the eighteenth century’, 
dealing with all matters mixed, rather than according to any 
system of separate ledgers and files for each branch of business. 
Except on the hypothesis of such a system of day-books, it is 
difficult to account for the manner in which, for instance, the 
date of a record of 4.D. 1008 at Tanjore (H.SII, 3. 14) cites 
the 124th and 143rd days of the twenty-fourth year of the Chola 
king Rajaraja 1, and the date of a record of a.pD. 1113 at Tiru- 
vartr in the Tanjore district (EI, 4. 73) cites the 340th day of 
the fifth year of the reign of his descendant Vikrama-ChG6ladéva; 
for such details to be cited conveniently there must have been 
available some such books, in which the days were entered 
and numbered, and the events of them were posted up, as 
they ran’. 


D. Dynastic Archives and Chronicles 


In such day-books and other records, valuable items of 
historical information would abound. The compilation, how- 
ever, of any general history from them would, no doubt, be 


? For an indication of the nature of these Diaries, reference may be made 
to the extracts relating to political matters from the R6jnisi or Journal of 
the Maharaja Sahu of Satara from A.D. 1713-14 to 1734-35, published at 
Poona in or about Igo0. Some of the Péshwas’ Diaries themselves have, 
it is believed, been published since then. 

? A rather curious instance of citing the days is furnished by the 
Tirupptvanam grant of the Pandya king Jatavarma-Kulasékhara (IA, 20. 
288), which mentions the 4,360th day of his thirteenth year. We can hardly 
imagine that the numbering of the days had run on from the first day of 
the reign up to that high number. And we understand that, as suggested 
(loc. cit., 289), the writer took the fortieth day of the thirteenth year, and, 
for some reason or other, added it to 360 x 12 =4,320 as the total number 
of the days of the preceding twelve years. 
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a somewhat complicated and laborious matter. But there 
were, plainly, other materials of a more concise kind, that 
might have been used with great facility, in the shape of 
dynastic archives and chronicles, which, in some cases at 
least, survived for a considerable time after the disappearance 
of the dynasties to which they belonged, and from which 
comprehensive and very valuable accounts might easily have 
been put together. 

It can only have been from ancient archives, of considerable 
fullness of detail, which had fallen into their own hands, that 
the Western Chalukya kings of Kalyani (a.p. 973 to 1189) 
derived the knowledge that they possessed, and exhibited in 
some of their records, of the earlier Chalukya dynasty of 
Badami (about a.D. 550 to 757)—separated from themselves 
by an interval of more than two centuries, during which an 
extraneous dynasty possessed the sovereignty—from which 
they claimed to be descended. This is pointedly illustrated 
by the mention, in the Kauthém plates of a.p. roog (IA, 16. 
15), of Mangalésa, who was not in the direct line of descent, 
and therefore might easily have been lost sight of in a mere 
Vamsavali, and by the preservation, in the same record, among 
certain other details for which tradition alone, or a mere list of 
kings, would not account, of the memory of the conquest by 
him of the territory of Révatidvipa, and by the way in which 
the record seeks to obliterate his attempt to break the direct 
and rightful senior line of succession in favour of transmitting 
the crown to his own son, by representing him as simply a 
regent during the minority of his nephew Pulakésin II, to 
whom, it says, he eventually restored the throne in pious 
accordance with the custom and laws of the Chalukya kings. 
And the Silahara princes of the Southern Konkan must have 
kept a careful record of their paramount sovereigns, the 
Rashtraktitas (A.D. 754 to 973), as well as of themselves, to 
account for the statement about the rise of their own family 
under Krishna I. in the period between a.p. 878 and g12, 
and for the full account of the Rashtrakiita genealogy, as 
well as of their own pedigree, that is given in the Kharé- 
patan plates of a.p. 1008 (EI, 3. 293), issued by the Silahara 
Rattaraja in the time of the Western Chalukya king Iriva- 
bedanga-Satydsraya. 

These cases indicate distinctly the compilation and survival 
of dynastic chronicles, which were doubtless carried on chapter 
by chapter after the death of each successive king or prince. 
And we can actually recognize the copy of a chapter, or of 
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the draft of the beginning of a chapter, of such a chronicle, 
compiled most probably from day-books or other such sources, 
in the Hathigumpha cave-inscription, of 156-55 B.C. if it is 
really dated in the 165th year of the time of the Maurya kings 
(C.IA, plate 17 ; Sixth Oriental Congress, 3. 13 5), which gives 
a succinct account of the career of king Kharavéla of Kalinga 
from his birth to the thirteenth year of his reign : it tells us that 
he spent fifteen years in princely sports ; that for nine years he 
enjoyed power as Yuvaraja or heir-apparent and appointed suc- 
cessor; and that he was crowned to the succession at the end 
of his twenty-fourth year; and then it briefly enumerates, year by 
year, the principal events of his reign, and certain large items 
of expenditure on public works and charity, as far as the 
thirteenth year. In this department, again, we may hope that 
future explorations will result in discoveries of a particularly 
interesting kind. 


E. The Puranas 


Those materials did not remain altogether unutilized. We 
can trace a use of at least Varnavalis in the historical chapters 
given in some of the Puranas, which do certainly indicate a 
desire on the part of the ancient Hindiis not to ignore general 
history altogether, and are clearly based upon ancient archives 
which had survived in a more or less complete shape and were 
somehow or other accessible to the composers of those works, 
or upon some prototype which had been so based. 

At the same time it is not very much, in the way of reliable 
history, that we gather from these chapters in the Puranas. In 
the first place, some of the necessary materials were apparently 
not available to the authors, and some of the dynasties are 
omitted altogether. For instance, the Puranas do not include 
(at any rate with any clearness) any references to the line 
established in Northern India by Kanishka, who, in doing 
that, founded the so-called Vikrama era commencing in 58 B.c. 
(see page 4 above, and note 2), or to the line established in 
Western India by that king of Kathiawar and Ujjain, appa- 
rently of Pahlava, Parthian, extraction, who thereby founded 
the so-called Saka era of 4.D. 78. They mention the great 
dynasty of the Guptas (a.D. 320 to about 530) in merely a 
vague manner, without individual names, as kings reigning 
over Sakéta and the Magadha country and along the Ganges 
as far as Prayaga (Allahabad)—a description which can only 
apply to the actual rise of the Gupta power under Chandra- 
gupta I. (A.D. 320 to about 335). And with this statement 
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about the Guptas—whom (by the way) they would place more 
than three centuries ahead of the present day—they close their 
treatment of the dynasties: no later history is found in them. 
In the second place, the authors did not think it worth their 
while to give us any fixed points, in the shape of dates re- 
corded in any of the Hindt eras, to which we might refer their 
statements. Thirdly, they are by no means in exact agreement 
with each other in respect of the details which they give re- 
garding the lengths of individual reigns or even the duration 
of each dynasty. In the fourth place, even allowing for corrup- 
tion by successive copyists, it seems plain that—be the cause 
what it may ; sometimes, perhaps, inability to decipher ancient 
characters—they have not always given us even the names of 
their kings with accuracy: compare, for instance, the Puranic 
lists of the Andhrabhrityas with each other, and still more with 
such information about those kings as we have obtained from 
the epigraphic records. Finally, the chronological results of 
these chapters show that here, again, the authors committed 
the fault of treating contemporaneous dynasties as successive: 
thus (to take only a part of the whole list), from the beginning 
of the Mauryas to the end of the Kailakila-Yavanas the Puranas 
give us a total period of more than 2,500 years; apply this to 
320 B.C. as the initial year of the first Maurya king Chandra- 
gupta (see JRAS, 1906. 984f.), and we have the end of the 
Kailakila-Yavanas about A.D. 2200, some three centuries in 
the future from even the present time; and we have to place 
after that a variety of other rulers, including the Guptas 
(A.D. 320 to about 530), who, the same works say, followed 
the Kailakila-Yavanas. 

In short, in the historical chapters of the Puranas the treat- 
ment of their subject is sketchy and meagre, and the details 
are discrepant. We may utilize these chapters to a certain 
extent for general purposes, if we discriminate so as to place 
synchronously in different territories some of the dynasties 
which they exhibit as ruling successively over the same domi- 
nions. But we cannot apply them more precisely without 
appreciably more corroboration than has as yet been obtained 
from epigraphic and numismatic sources. 


F. The Rajataramgini 


The only other indication, that has survived from any anti- 
quity, of an attempt on the part of the Hindis to put together 
anything in the shape of a general history, is the Rajatararhgini, 
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on the first eight cantos of which Kalhana was engaged in a. D. 
1148-49. 

Kalhana mentions certain previous writers: Suvrata, whose 
work (he says) was made difficult by misplaced learning ; 
Kshéméndra, who drew up a list of kings, of which, however 
(he says) no part is free from mistakes ; Nilamuni, who wrote 
the Nilamata-Purdna ; Hélaraja, who composed a list of kings 
in 12,000 verses; Padmamihira; and Chhavillakara. His own 
work, he tells us, was based on eleven collections of Rajakathas 
or ‘stories about kings,’! and on the work of Nilamuni. He says 
he sought to remove all errors by consulting charters issued by 
ancient kings, and laudatory inscriptions on stones, and manu- 
scripts. And he has presented us with a detailed account of 
Kashmir, including occasional items of external history, which 
purports to go back to 2448 B.c., and has given us the alleged 
exact details of the length of the reign of each successive king 
from 1182 B.C. onwards. 

We may expect to find Kalhana fairly correct for his own 
time, and for the preceding century or so. But an examination 
of the details of his work quickly exposes its imaginative cha- 
racter, and its unreliability for any earlier period. It places 
towards the close of the period 2448 to 1182 B.c. the great 
Maurya king Asoka, whose real initial date, as determined by 
his abhishéka or anointment to the sovereignty, was 264 B.c. 
(see JRAS, 1906. 985 f.). It places in 704 to 634 B.c. Mihirakula, 
the great foreign invader of India, whose real period was closely 
about A.D. 530 (F.GI, introd. 11). It places about seven 
centuries after Mihirakula a TOramana, the original of whom 
can hardly be any other than Toramana the father of 
Mihirakula. And, though Kalhana could put forward such 
exact details as four years, nine months, and one day for the 
duration of the reign of Matrigupta (A.D. 106 to 111, as placed 
by him), he was obliged to allot to Ranaditya I. a reign of 
three centuries (A.D, 222 to 522), simply in order to save his 
own chronology. 


1 Compare, especially as helping to illustrate how fictitious matter 
might come to be introduced into such stories and to be disseminated by 
them, the discourse about religion, and the recital of the praises of ancient 
and recent devotees of Siva, in which SOméSvara IV. and his commander- 
in-chief indulged on a certain occasion (EI, 5. 258; see also ibid. 233, for 
another instance of a dharmaprasaiga or talk about religion between 
village officials). 
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G. General Literature and Historical Romances 


With those exceptions, namely, the historical chapters of General 
the Puranas and the Rajatarathgini, the ancient Hindiis seem mp 
to have never made any real attempt to deal with history on historical 
general lines. They have left us to gather what we can from Tomances. 
their ordinary literary works, into which they have occasionally 
introduced historical matter, but, as can clearly be seen, only 
as an incidental detail of quite secondary and subordinate 
importance. 

In the body of their literature, the Hindis do not help us 
much. The plots of some of the plays, the classical poems, 
and the collections of imaginative stories, were woven round 
historic names, both of persons and of places. But it is 
seldom, except in the geographical line, that such allusions 
can be put to any practical use. They help us to locate 
places, and to fix the limits of countries. For instance, we 
know, from other sources, that the ancient Tamalipti is the 
modern Tamlik in the Midnaptr District; and thus an 
incidental statement of the Dasakumdaracharita, that Tama- 
lipti was in the Suhma country', gives us a more precise 
indication than is obtainable elsewhere as to the exact part 
of Bengal that was known by the name of Suhma. So, 
also, for another part of Bengal, the statement in the Digha- 
Nikaya, 1. 111; 2. 235, that Champa, which is known to be 
represented by a village which forms the western part of the 
town of Bhagalptir, was in Anga, gives us a similar indication 
as to the exact position of the Anga country. And _ they 
help us to establish the antiquity of places: thus, we know, 
from the Aihole inscription of the time of Pulakésin II, that the 
celebrated poet Kalidasa flourished before a.p. 634 ; and so the 
mention by him, in the Raghuvarhsa, 8. 33, of Gokarna, in 
the North Kanara District, carries back the existence of that 
place, as a famous Saiva site, to at least the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. In the historical line, however, the 
allusions teach us little, if anything. The works do not give 
dates for what is told in them: and naturally enough: the 
similar productions of other countries, also, do not aim at 
being historical records, and at including chronological details. 

The works in question are of use, historically, only when the 


1 The name is actually presented as Damalipta in the text, in the 
beginning of the sixth chapter, both in Wilson’s edition and in Peterson’s. 
There is, however, no question about that form being only a variant of 
the better known Tamalipti. 
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date of an author happens to be known, and we are enabled 
thereby to fix a latest possible limit for an historic name, 
mentioned by him, for which we have otherwise no specific 
date at all. 

There are, indeed, a few compositions which put forward 
certain distinct historical pretensions, but which cannot, in 
truth, be taken as anything more serious than historical 
romances. 

In Sanskrit, we have in prose the Harshacharita of Bana, 
and in verse the Vikramankadévacharita of Bilhana. The 
first deals with the achievements or career of the great 
northern king Harsha, Harshadéva, or Harshavardhana, of 
Thanésar and Kanauj (4.D. 605-6 to about 648); and the 
second deals, in the same way, with an equally great southern 
king of later times, the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, 
of Kalyani (4.D. 1076 to 1126). Thus they both aim at being 
historical chronicles of those two periods. But they do not 
present the plain straightforward language of sober common 
sense. They imitate the classical poems, with all their 
elaboration of diction, metaphor, and imagery. They weave 
into their stories mythical and supernatural matter of the 
most fanciful kind. And they give us some charming reading 
in the poetical line. But they offer us not much beyond that. 
The historical information contained in the Harshacharita 
might be summed up very briefly. That in the Vikraman- 
kadévacharita is more extensive; mixed up, on the other 
hand, with more imaginative matter than is found in Bana’s 
work. But neither author has given us a date for anything 
that is mentioned by him. We do not blame them for this: 
the authors of the modern European historical novels rarely 
give dates; and, when they do, we should hardly accept their 
statements for quotation without verification. We only remark 
that no dates are given. Bana, for instance, tells us that 
Harshavardhana was born ‘in the month Jyaishtha, on the 
twelfth day of the dark fortnight, when the moon was standing 
in the Pleiades, just after the twilight time, when the young 
night had begun to climb;’* but he has not given us any 
statement as to the year. And Bilhana tells us that, when 
Vikramaditya was born, ‘flowers fell from the sky, Indra’s 
drum resounded, and the gods rejoiced in heaven’ (IA, 5. 318) ; 
but he does not even name the month and day. Neither 


* Translation by Cowell and Thomas, 109; but with a correction, in 
respect of the allusion to the Pleiades, from the text, Kashmir edition, 284. 
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author has given us even his own date. And so, if Harsha- 
vardhana and Vikramaditya were not known from more 
exact sources of a different kind, we should not even know to 
what period to refer the poets and their patrons. 

In the same category we must place the Tamil historical 
poems, the Kalavali, the Kalingattu-Parani, and the Vikrama- 
Choélan-Ula, for our introduction to which we are indebted 
to Mr. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai (LA, 18. 259 ; 19. 329; 22. 141). 
In these, again, there is a great deal of charming reading, and 
much of interest, and a good deal of importance. But here, 
also, there are no dates, and therefore no means in the works 
themselves for determining the periods to which they belong. 

These works, the dramas, the classical poems, the imagi- 
native stories, and the historical romances, and so also the 
Buddhist writings both Sanskrit and Pali, are invaluable for 
the study of manners and customs, trade and commerce, 
methods and routes of communication, geographical hints, and 
the details of domestic, social, public, and religious life. They 
would furnish excellent materials for articles such as those 
which the Rev. T. Foulkes has given us, from the Buddhist 
works, on the Deccan in the time of Gautama-Buddha (IA, 16. 
t ff., 49 ff.) And they supplement the epigraphic records 
admirably. But that is all they do. And, even in respect of 
the results which we do obtain from such sources, we must 
always remember that the ancient Hindi writers were not 
archaeologists, and that, consequently, the results are liable to 
be for the times in which the writers wrote, rather than for 
the times to which their works refer. 


H. Introductions and Colophons of Literary Works 


It is only in the introductions and colophons of their literary Introduc- 
works, for a knowledge of which we are indebted largely to ooee 
the detailed reports of Professor Peterson and of Dr. Bhan- of literary 
darkar on Sanskrit manuscripts, that the Hindis have thought works. 
it worth their while to give us any dates to accompany such 
historical details as they put forward. Here, the dates are 
useful enough. But we find that the historical matter is 
introduced only incidentally, to magnify the importance of 
the authors themselves rather than of their patrons, and is not 
handled with any particular care and fullness. As typical 
illustrations, we take the following cases. 

Sdomadéva tells us, in the colophon of his Yasastilaka’, that 
he finished that work in the month Chaitra, the Saka year 881 

1 Peterson’s Second Report, 47. 
C2 
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expired, falling in a.D. 959, during the rule of a Chalukya 
prince who was the eldest son of Arikésarin and was a feudatory 
of a king Krishnarajadéva. But he does not take the trouble 
to tell us the name of the prince, presumably his immediate 
patron, or to state the family or even the parentage of the 
king, or to indicate the territory of either the sovereign or 
his vassal. In this case, as it happens, we learn more about 
the family of the prince from the Vikramarjunavijaya or 
Pampa-Bharata of Pampa, who, writing A.D. 941-42, mentions 
as his patron the aforesaid Arikésarin, and gives his pedigree 
for seven preceding generations, with apparently a tolerably 
definite hint as to the part of the country to which he be- 
longed?. As regards the king Krishnarajadéva, we knew, from 
the epigraphic records, the Rashtraktita king Krishna III, 
for whom we had dates in a.D. 940 and 956. And, there 
being no extraneous objections, we did not hesitate to identify 
Somadéva’s Krishnarajadéva with this Krishna III, and to 
extend the reign of the latter to a.D. 959, even before obtain- 
ing for him a later epigraphic date in a.p. 961 (see EI, 6. 180). 
In this way, Somadéva’s literary reference usefully supplemented 
the inscriptions. But it teaches us, in itself, little enough. And, 
by the way, he might plainly have told us even a good deal 
more than he has. The preamble of the letter issued by his 
hero king Yasddhara’, particularly in its introduction of the 
titles ‘supreme lord of the town Padmavatipura, lord of 
the mountain Kanakagiri, and owner of the Kailasa-crest,’ 
as well as in other details, is no mere ordinary epistle, but 
is an imitation of the formal preamble of a grant ; from which 
we gather that SOmadeéva had access to official papers, and 
used one of the drafts kept on hand for preparing charters 
of grants. 

Take, again, the case of Jahlana. In the introduction to 
his Subhashitamuktavali, written in the period a.p. 1247 to 
1260°, he states carefully the relationships in his own pedigree, 
but omits to state them in the case of the Dévagiri-Vadava 
kings Bhillama, Singhana, and Krishna, and their ancestor 
Mallugi, whom he mentions. 

Take, finally, the case of Hémadri. Writing in the period 
A.D. 1260 to 1271, in the time of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
king Mahadéva, under whom, as also under his successor 
Ramachandra, he held the post of Srikaranadhipa or super- 

* Rice’s Pampa-Bharata, canto I, verses 15 to 42. 
” Peterson’s Second Report, 39. 
* Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-88 to 1890-91. notices, 7 
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intendent of the business connected with the drawing up of 
documents, he aimed, in the introduction to his Vratakhanda}, 
at giving the full pedigree, with incidental historical items, of 
that branch of the Yadavas from even Puranic times. In 
spite, however, of the free access that he must have had to the 
chronicles and official records of the family within the historical 
period, he has omitted, several times, to state the exact relation- 
ships of the successive members of the family; he has apparently 
passed over altogether one of them, Séunadéva, whose exis- 
tence is established by an epigraphic record ; and, as tested by 
an inscription of A.D. 1191 at Gadag (EI, 3. 216; and see 
F.DKD, 516), he has suggested an altogether wrong inference 
regarding the parentage of Bhillama, the first paramount king 
in the family, within only a century before the time at which he 
was writing. 


I. The Inscriptions 


The dates which are given in the introductions and colo- The in- 
phons of the literary works, in connexion with the composition S°"P!0”s- 
of those works, may of course be accepted as reliable; and any 
genealogical and historical items put forward in the same 
places ought to be correct for a few preceding generations. 
But it would be a very extraordinary and imperfect history 
of India that we should put together from such references, and 
from the Puranas, the Rajataramgini, the historical romances, 
the general body of the literature, such VarnSavalis as have 
been obtained from Orissa and Népal, and the few items of 
alleged history that are incidentally given in the Pattavalis. 

We should doubtless recognize that the successions of kings 
given for India itself by the Puranas, for Kashmir by the 
Rajatarathgini, and for Népal by the Varhsavali, should be 
taken as separate successions, in territories the histories of 
which must be treated separately. We should not know 
exactly what conclusion to arrive at in respect of the annals 
of Orissa, which is a province of India itself. But, having 
regard to the preposterous duration allotted to each of the 
reigns from 3102 to 58 B.c., we should doubtless decide that 
all memory of the true history of that period had been lost 
in Orissa, and that from the next fixed point, a.p. 78, Orissa 
was an independent province with a history and a line of 
kings of its own. We could scarcely fail to detect the occur- 
rence, in the Puranas, the Rajatararhgini, and the Népal 


1 Bhandarkar’s text in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, i, 
part 2. 268. 
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Varhéavali, of one particular name, that of Asoka, which ought 
to establish a definite synchronous point in the histories of the 
three countries. We should not be able to deduce the date 
of Aéoka from the Puranas. But we should find that the 
Rajatarathgint would place him somewhere about 1260 B.C. 
We should find, indeed, that the Népal Varhéavali would place 
him, roughly, about 2600 B.c. As, however, that list does 
not mention him as a ruler of Népal, but only as a visitor to 
the country, we should probably infer a mistake in that account, 
and prefer to select the date of 1260 B.c. And then we should 
set about arranging the succession of the kings of India itself, 
from the Puranas, with 1260 B.c. for the approximate date of 
the accession of Asdka as our starting-point’. 

We should then examine the other available sources of in- 
formation. And probably we should first note, from the Jain 
Pattavalis, the king Vanaraja, who is said to have founded 
Anhilwad, in Gujarat, in a.D. 746 (IA, 11. 253); and we should 
obtain the alleged succession at Anhilwad after him, with an 
initial date for each king, to A.D. 1304, from the Pravachana- 
pariksha of Dharmasagara®. From the literary works we 
should obtain a few names, with fixed dates, such as the follow- 
ing. Jinaséna tells us (see EI, 6. 195), in the Jain Harivarsa, 
in connexion with the date of that work, that in a.D. 783-84 
there were reigning—in various directions determined with 
reference to a town named Vardhamanapura, which is to be 
identified with the modern Wadhwan in the Jhalavad division 
of Kathiawar—in the north, Indrayudha; in the south, Sri- 
vallabha; in the east, Vatsaraja, king of Avanti (Ujjain); in 
the west, Varaha or Jayavaraha, in the territory of the Sauryas. 
And from the Channabasavapurana we should have (but, in this 
case, falsely; because his real date was A.D. 1156 to 1167) 
a king Bijjala reigning at Kalyani, in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
contemporaneously with them. Gunabhadra gives us, in record- 
ing the completion of his Uttarapurana (see IA, 12. 217), a king 
Akalavarsha, with the date of A.D. 897. Pampa gives us (see 
page 20 above) a Chalukya prince Arikésarin, with the date of 
A.D. 941, with his pedigree for seven generations, and with, appa- 
rently, a hint that he was ruling the territory round the modern 
Lakshméshwar in the Dharwar District. Sdmadéva gives us 


1 A beginning was actually made, in almost the manner suggested aboye, 
by Sir William Jones; see his dissertation on the Chronology of the Hindiis 
written in 1788 (AR, 2. 111, reprint of 1799). But he took a different 
starting-point, which he fixed in a different way. 

* Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84. 150, 456. 
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(see page 20 above) a king Krishna, with the date of a.p. 959. 
Ranna gives ust a king Ahavamalla, reigning in a.p. 983. 
A later Sdmadéva gives us (IA, 10. 75) a Bhdja, ruling in 
the Kolhapir territory ina.p. 1205. And Jfianéévara gives us? 
a Ramachandra, reigning in A.D. 1290; while another work 
(see IA, 21. 51) gives a date for the same king in a.p. 1297, 
and shows that the Konkan was a part of his dominions. 

In the way of definite names with uncertain dates, we should 
have from Jahlana (see page 20 above) another king Krishna, 
with his predecessors Mallugi, Bhillama, and Singhana, whom 
we could not place in any particular period from his information 
alone. And we should have from Hémadri (see page 20 f. 
above) a much longer list, in which we should recognize the 
same names, without, however, here again the means of referring 
them to any particular period. We should probably obtain the 
right clue here from the fact that Hémadri elsewhere mentions, 
as the successor of his king Mahadéva, a Ramachandra who, 
we should guess, ought to be identified with the Ramachandra 
of A.D. 1290 and 1297. But in the case of Bana’s Harsha 
(Harshavardhana) and Bilhana’s Vikramaditya, we should in 
all probability go completely wrong: the temptation would be 
almost irresistible to identify Vikramaditya either with a 
Vikramaditya who is mentioned in the Rajatararhgini, 2. 5, 6, 
as a contemporary of Pratépaditya of Kashmir in the asserted 
period 180 to 148 B.c., or else with the Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
of the Vikrama-legend (see page 4 above, and note 2), who is 
supposed according to one version to have died, according to 
another to have begun to reign, in 58 B.c., and to identify 
Harsha with a certain Harsha-Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
who is mentioned in the Rajatararngini, 3. 125 ff., as a contem- 
porary of Hiranya and Matrigupta of Kashmir in the asserted 
period a.p. 76 to 111. 

We should look in vain in the Puranas for any of the names 
obtained from the literature and the Pattavalis. But we should, 
to the best of our ability, work those names, and the dates 
connected with them, into the list obtained from the Puranas 
and in continuation of it. And we should possibly be working 
into it also some quite modern inventions, such as those of the 
bards of Kathiawar (see F.GI, introd., 49), which were at one 
time supposed to be ‘old-world tales,’ but which really sprang 
into existence some quarter of a century ago, and owe their 


1 Rice’s KarnatakagabdanuSasanam, introd., 28. 
2 See Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, i, part 2. 250. 
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origin only to certain modern speculations which had found 
their way to the bards through an educational treatise. 

In this way we should build up a chronological list of the 
rulers of India, and of some of its provinces, with 1260 B.C. as 
a starting-point. Then, sooner or later, we should be met by 
the discovery that Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka, 
was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos, and that his initial 
date is fixed very closely about 320 B.c. by the Greek writers. 
We should thus learn that ASoka could not be placed before 
about 265 B.c.*. All the early part of our arrangements would 
be upset by a thousand years. And the subject would 
become a maze of bewilderment, confusion, and speculation, 
to be approached afresh from an entirely new point of view. 

Fortunately, the discovery about Chandragupta was made 
and announced in 1793 by Sir William Jones?, before specula- 
tion into the ancient history of India had gone very far; and, 
fortunately, a few of the inscriptions had already begun to come 
to notice. From that time, more and more attention was paid 
to them; particularly from the time when they were taken in 
hand by Mr. James Prinsep, who first succeeded in decipher- 
ing the records of Asoka, and, in that and other ways, laid the 
real foundations of the whole superstructure that has been 
subsequently reared up. And it is with relief that we turn to 
the inscriptions, and lay aside any further consideration of the 
position in which we should have found ourselves without them. 


ITI, The Materials on which the Inscriptions have 
been recorded 


We have explained and illustrated the value of the Indian 
inscriptions. We come now to the consideration of the nature 
of them, from two points of view ; as regards the materials on 
which they have been recorded, and as regards the topics of 
them. 

It will be convenient to take first the materials on which the 
inscriptions have been recorded. These divide themselves into 
two leading categories ; of metals, and of other substances than 
metal, 


* With the initial date of Chandragupta in 320 B.c., Asoka reigned from 
264 to 227 B.C. (see JRAS, 1906. 984 ff.). He then (see ibid., 1904. 355) 
abdicated, and passed into religious retirement, as a Buddhist monk, in 
a cell on the mountain Suvarnagiri, Sdngir, one of the hills surrounding the 
ancient city Giriyraja in Magadha, Bihar. 

* AR, 4. Anniversary Discourse, 13, reprint of 1798. 
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A. Metals 
1. Iron 


Amongst the incriptions on metal, there is one that stands 
out by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of having been 
incised on iron. It is the short poem, constituting the epitaph 
of the Gupta king Chandragupta II. (F.GI, 139), which was 
composed in or about a.p. 415, and was placed on record on 
the iron column, measuring 23 ft. 8 inches in height, and esti- 
mated to weigh more than six tons, which stands at Meharauli 
near Delhi. 

The iron pillar itself is not unique. There is another, in 
fragments, which was apparently nearly twice the height of the 
Meharauli column, at Dhar in Central India. But, while the 
Dhar column bears a Persian inscription of Akbar, incised in 
A.D. 1591-92, and a few names and letters in Nagari as well 
as Persian characters, there is no original record on it, placed 
there when it was set up. 


2. Gold and Silver 


On gold, we have a short Buddhist votive inscription from 
one of the Stiipas or relic-mounds at Gangu near Sir-Sukh in 
the Punjab’ (ASI, 2. 130). 

On silver, we have a short record, not yet deciphered, from 
the Stipa at Bhattiprolu in the Kistna District of Madras 
(ASSI, 6. 13); and another, apparently dedicatory, on a small 
disc which was found in a Stipa at Manikiala in the Rawal- 
pindi District of the Punjab (ASI. 2. 160). 


3. Brass 


Records on brass are more numerous. Amongst them we 
may mention prominently the following :— 

From a Stipa at Wardak in Afghanistan, we have a brass 
relic-vase with an inscription the date of which falls in 6 B.c. 
(Ariana Antigua, 118; JRAS, 1863. 255). 

From Késam near Allahabad, we have an inscribed brass 
seal-ring, apparently of the Gupta period (ASI, 1o. plate 2, 
No. 4). 

From somewhere near Gaya, we have a brass image of 
Buddha, bearing on its pedestal an inscription which, marking 


1 Tt must be explained that ‘ Punjab’ is the prescribed official form of the 
name which, otherwise, it is customary to present as ‘ Panjab.’ There may 
perhaps be noticed in this chapter a few other place-names, in respect of 
which comments might be made, 
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the image as a votive gift, is also of special interest in pre- 
senting a specimen of the nail-headed alphabet (IA, 19. 77). 

And from the Chamba State there have been obtained some 
brass images, bearing inscriptions which give the names both 
of the king who caused them to be made and of the workmen 
who made them’. 


4. Bronze 


On bronze, we have some interesting stamps for making 
seals (JRAS, 1901. 98, plate, Nos. 8, 9, 11, 12, 14; 1905. 814, 
plate, Nos. 17 to 20); and one of them (No. 20) is of particular 
interest in presenting its legend in three classes of characters, 
Brahmi, Khardshthi or Khardshtri*, and Greek. 

We also have a bronze head, obtained at Peshawar, bearing 
round the base of it an inscription, which cannot be deciphered 
fully from the illustration of it, but seems to mark it as a votive 
offering (JASB, 5, 1836. 484, and plate 26). 

The majority of the seals attached to the copperplate records 
mentioned farther on—at any rate, the more elaborate ones, 
of later date—must probably be held to be in reality of bronze: 
casting in copper would hardly have brought out the details of 
the devices and legends so completely. 

And skilled examination would perhaps stamp as being of 
bronze, rather than copper, the signet-ring of the Maharaja 
Mah ésvaranaga which is noticed on page 31 below. 


5. Copper 


For the most part, however, the known inscriptions on metal 
were placed on sheets of copper, ranging in size from about 
2 inches by 1Z inches in the case of a small and very early 
record obtained at Sdhgaura in the Gdrakhpiir District, 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (JRAS, 1907. 509), to as 
much as about 2 ft. 6 inches square in the case of a record 
of 46 B.c. obtained at Sué-Vihar in the neighbourhood of 
Bahawalpur in the Punjab (IA, 10. 324; 11. 128). 

Some of these records on copper were commemorative and 
dedicatory, and were deposited inside the erections—relic- 
mounds, and, in the case of the Sué-Vihar plate, a tower— 
to which they belonged. 


' Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1902-3. 242; 
see also ASI, 14. plate 28. 

* It is usual to follow Professor Biihler in using the form ‘ Khardshthi,’ 
But it is by no means certain that M. Sylvain Lévi is not tight in holding 
that the real name of these characters is ‘ Khardshtri’ 
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The usual copper record, however, was a donative charter, 
in fact a title-deed, and passed, as soon as it was issued, into 
private personal custody. And many of the known records of 
this class have come to notice through being produced by the 
modern possessors of them before official authorities, in the 
expectation of establishing privileges which (it is hardly 
necessary to say) have long since ceased to exist through 
the lapse of time, the dying out of families of original holders, 
rights of conquest, and the many changes of government that 
have taken place. It is, therefore, in private hands that 
we must still look to find the majority of those that remain 
extant but unknown. But others have been found buried 
in fields, and hidden in the walls and foundations of build- 
ings. And the decay of old erections, and the excavation 
of ancient sites, may at any time yield a rich harvest in this 
direction. 

A point that must always be borne in mind in connexion 
with these donative records on copper is that many of them 
have, in the course of time, passed from hand to hand and 
place to place, so as to have been discovered, like coins, 
inscribed gems, seals, seal-stamps, images, and other portable 
articles, in localities far distant from those to which they really 
belong. We have a pointed instance of this in the so-called 
Vakkaléri plates (EI, 5. 200). They contain a charter issued 
by the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. in a.p. 757. 
The grant was made when the king was encamped at a place 
specified in the record itself as Bhandaragavittage, on the north 
bank of the river Bhimarathi ; that is (see EI, 6. additions and 
corrections, A), at the modern Bhandar-Kauthém, on the north 
bank of the Bhima, about twenty miles south-west from Shola- 
pur in the Bombay Presidency. And probably the plates were 
prepared and issued at that place, and were sent thence to the 
donee by a special officer, frequently mentioned in other similar 
records as the Ditaka, ‘the messenger.’ But, whatever may 
have been the case in that respect, the charter conveyed a 
village named Sulliyir, situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Hangal in the Dharwar District. And the grantee must have 
resided somewhere there, on or close to the property that was 
given to him; and he must have had the record there in his 
possession, for production in case his title to the property 
should ever be questioned. The plates, however, eventually 
found their way to, and came to light from, the village of 
Vakkaléri in a distant part of Mysore. 

The result of this peculiarity is as follows. A stone record 
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almost invariably establishes the sovereignty or other juris- 
diction, at the place itself where it stands, of any king, etc., 
by whose orders or in whose time it was drawn up. But, in 
the case of a copper charter, any such question usually depends 
entirely upon a successful identification of any places mentioned 
_in it; and the find-places of such records frequently do not 
help us at all in this matter, except in indicating localities in 
which we may look first in the process of identification. To 
emphasize the point, and to prevent constantly occurring 
misconceptions, we shall have, some day, to rename all the 
copper records more precisely. The so-called Vakkaléri plates 
would be more correctly described as the Sulliytir grant: as 
regards its historical bearing, it is the country round Hangal 
in the Dharwar District, Bombay, not the Kolar District in 
Mysore, which this record places in the territory of Kirti- 
varman IJ. Another pointed case is that of the seal of the 
Maukhari king Sarvavarman (F.GI, 219), which was found 
at Asirgarh in the Nimar District, Central Provinces, some 
fifty miles to the south of the Narbada: it is unmistakably 
a record of Northern India; and it had no original connexion 
with the locality in which it was found. 

It may be added that, in view of the nature of the purport 
of nearly all the records on copper, epigraphists are in the 
habit of speaking of them as ‘grants,’ using the term ‘ inscrip- 
tions’ more particularly in connexion with the records on 
stone. But, as will be made clear in the next section, there 
is no radical difference in nature, such as might be inferred 
from this difference in nomenclature, between the records 
of the two classes. The inscriptions on stone are for the 
most part donative charters, just as is the case with the large 
majority of the inscriptions on metal. On the other hand, 
some of the copper records are, like some of the stone records, 
simply commemorative or dedicatory. 

The copper records call themselves sometimes jpaffika, 
‘a tablet, a plate’ (eg., EI. 1. 7, line 51), and sometimes 
tamra-pattika, ‘a copper tablet’ (e.g., IA, 5. 52, line 34). But 
the expression more usually met with is either fasana, ‘a 
charter’ (e.g., F.GI, 240, line 61), or ¢amra-Sasana, ‘a copper 
charter’ (e.g., F.GI, 108, line 10). The term “#iphali-tamra- 
Sasana, ‘a triplicate copper charter,’ is found (EI, 3. 345) in 
the case of three separate records which are copies of each 
other, except only in respect of the specification of the different 
villages conveyed by them. And two instances are known 
(IA, 13. 121, line 21; H.SII, 1. 151, line 89) of the use of the 
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term frasasti, ‘a eulogy,’ which is elsewhere found only in 
connexion with records on stone. 

The plates on which these inscriptions were incised vary 
greatly in the number of the leaves, in the size and shape 
of them, and in the arrangement of the records on them ; 
partly, of course, according to the lengths of individual records, 
but also according to particular customs and fashions preva- / 
lent in different parts of the country and in different periods 
time. In some cases a single plate was used; and it was 
inscribed sometimes on only one side of it, sometimes on 
both. More often, however, more plates than one were 
used ; and the number ranges up to as many as eleven in the 
case of the Kasaktdi record of the Pallava king Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarman, of some time about a.p. 733 to 747 (H.SII, 
2. 342). When more plates than two were used, they were 
sometimes numbered (e.g., IA, 5. 50, 154, 176; 7.191; EJ, 1. 
2; 5.106; 6. 84, 315; 8. 143, 159). In a few records on stone, 
the lines were numbered (e.g., PSOCI, Nos. 116, 124, 141, 
192); but no instance can be cited of that having been done 
in the case of a record on metal. 

In the case of records on copper covering more plates 
than one, it was customary to string the plates together by 
one or two copper rings, passing through round holes in 
them; much after the fashion in which the leaves of Indian 
manuscripts are strung together by threads. 


6. Seals of Copperplate Records 


It was also customary that such of the records on copper Seals of 
as were donative charters should be authenticated. And the Se 
most usual method of giving the authentication was_ by records. 
attaching a copper or bronze reproduction of the royal seal. 

This emblem of sovereignty and power, whether in the 
shape of an actual seal made from a stamp, or in the shape 
of a stamp or a signet-ring for making a seal, no doubt played 
in India quite as important a part, in many ways, as it has 
always played in other eastern lands and in the west. And, 
in support of our belief, we may appropriately quote the 
following instances. In one direction, in the line of romance, 

a dexterous use of the royal signet was made by Kalidasa, 
in his well-known play, the plot of which hinges upon the 
recognition of his wife Sakuntala by king Dushyanta being 
evoked by the sight of the ring which he had given her, incised 
with the letters of his name. So also, the signet-ring of the 
fugitive minister, with his name engraved upon it, plays a part 
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in the Mudrarakshasa. In another direction, in the line of 
practical affairs, we learn from the Life of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsiang (Julien, 260; Beal, 190) that, when he finally 
took leave of king Harshavardhana of Thanésar and Kanauj, 
the king furnished him with letters, written on fine white 
cotton stuff and certified by impressions of his seal made in 
red wax, which the officers of his escort were to present in 
all the countries through which they conducted the Master, 
to the end that the princes of those countries should provide 
carriages or other means of conveyance for the Master even 
to the borders of China. 

And to the seal of Harshavardhana there is another allusion, 
in the Harshacharita of Bana, which is worth citing, not only 
because it is a happy one, but also because it is instructive 
in mentioning another manner in which it was customary to 
make the seal; namely, by stamping it on a ball or disc of 
clay. The Hebrews seem to have made seals in the same 
way: ‘it is turned as clay to the seal,’ or ‘it is changed as 
clay under the seal’ (Job xxxvilil. 14). And the backs and 
other parts of some extant specimens of Indian clay seals show 
distinctly the lines and the graining of the palms of the hands 
in which the clay was held in making the impressions '. 

The passage in question in the Harshacharita (Kashmir 
edition, 430; and see the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
198) sets out that, when king Harshavardhana was about to 
make his expedition against the king of Gauda, a starting-point 
was selected, and a temporary encampment was made, at a 
suitable place, not far from his capital, on the bank of the 
river Sarasvati. There the Gramakshapatalika, or keeper of 
the village-records, came before the king, and asked him to 
issue the orders for the day, and presented a newly made 
golden stamp (mudra), bearing the device of a bull, wherewith 
he was to make a seal authenticating the orders. As soon, 
however, as a ball or disc of clay was produced for that purpose, 
the stamp slipped from the king’s hand, and fell face down- 
wards upon some almost dry black mire which served as an 
inking-pad, and then rolled onto a spot of soft clay. And 
so the lines of letters of the legend on the stamp were dis- 
tinctly marked on the bank of the river. The bystanders saw 
in that a bad omen. But the king deduced from it the 
auspicious augury, that the whole earth should be stamped 
with the single seal of his sole command. 


* See JRAS, 1901. 103; also Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India for 1903-4. 101. 
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Here, plainly, Harshavardhana was to have used, not a 
signet-ring, but a stamp of the same kind with some which 
have been mentioned on page 26 above, under the heading of 
inscriptions on bronze. 

Indian kings, princes, and high ministers, however, used 
also signet-rings, with which they could make their seals 
as occasion might require, or, of course, which they might 
themselves exhibit when necessary, or might entrust to others 
to be used as a voucher or token. Not only do we gather 
that from the Abhijianasakuntala and the Mudrarakshasa, 
but also we have an actual specimen of such a ring, referable 
to the fourth century a.p., which was obtained at Lahore 
(F.GI, 282). That specimen is an exaggerated signet-ring, 
made of copper or bronze, closely resembling the ordinary 
English pattern, and of the kind which may still be seen worn 
loosely on the thumbs of ministers of Native States. From 
the flat surface of the signet to the bottom of the ring, it is 
about 1d inches high. The surface of the signet is about 
zs inch thick, and is slightly oval in shape, about 12 by 
13 inches. On it there is a legend, in two lines, of which 
the purport is: ‘The Maharaja MahéSvaranaga, son of Naga- 
bhatta ;’ above the legend, and separated from it by a line 
serving the same purpose with the bar which usually stands 
below the heraldic device on an English signet-ring, there 
is a bull couchant, with a crescent moon; and below the 
legend there is a snake. The legend is in reverse in the 
original ; and both it and the devices are sunk in the surface 
of the signet. Accordingly, if pressed, uninked, on some 
soft substance, this signet-ring would bring out the legend 
and devices in relief on a plain flat ground. If inked and 
then pressed on such a substance, it would bring them 
out in white relief on a black ground; as, we are to under- 
stand, was done by Harshavardhana’s stamp according to 
Bana. If inked and pressed on some hard substance, or on 
cloth stretched tight}, it would bring them out in white on a 
black field. 

This custom of thus attaching the royal authentication to 
charters has given us a large and highly interesting series of 
ancient Indian seals, some of them presenting devices only, 
others only legends, and others both legends and devices, and 
some of them being of an extremely elaborate kind. And 


1 For mention of the stamping of cloth fabrics, by way of ornamentation, 
but apparently not exactly in this fashion, see the Rajataramgini, 1. 294 f., 


299. 
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from various statements in the records we know that the sole 
or the principal device, as the case may be, was almost always the 
latichhana or crest, which was usually different from the device 
emblazoned on the dhvaja or banner (see F.DKD, 299, 
note 4). The same device, the crest, was used on coins also, - 
and sometimes with inscriptions on stone. And it usually took 
the form of some animal; a bull, a boar, a lion, a tiger, a fish, 
the bird-man Garuda, the monkey-god Hanumat, and so on. 
It was probably largely used on shields also, though at present 
there can be cited to that effect only one indication, which is 
found in an inscription on stone at Balagami in Mysore (PSOCI, 
No. 205); in the sculptures, showing a battle-scene, in the 
bottom compartment of that stone, the shields on the right 
side distinctly bear animals, which are apparently in one case 
a lion and in the other a boar. 

In the case of records on single plates, it was customary to 
weld or otherwise fasten the seals on to the plates themselves ; 
sometimes at the left side, before the lines of the inscription 
(e.g., F.GI, 256; IA, 15. 112, 140; EI, 6. 133, 140), and some- 
times at the top (e.g., JASB, 47, 1878. 384; 63, 1894. 58). 
For some instances of seals which were once attached in this 
way, but have become separated from the plates to which they 
belonged, reference may be made to the fine Bhitari seal of 
Kumaragupta II. (JASB, 58, 1889. 85), and to the still more 
elaborate Asirgarh seal of the Maukhari king Sarvavarman 
(F.GI, 220). We have also a seal of Harshavardhana, from 
Sonpat (F.GI, 230); but it is not in the same excellent state 
of preservation. 

In the case of charters consisting of more plates than one, 
the seal was treated in another manner, and was made to serve 
as a safeguard in addition to being a mark of authentication. 
This was effected-by attaching it to the single ring when there 
was only one, and to one of the two rings when there were two. 
And the usual process seems to have been, first to rivet or 
otherwise join the ends of the ring, and then to cast the seal 
over the joint, so that the component parts of the record could 
not be separated without intentionally severing the rings. The 
result is that most of the seals attached to the charters in this 
way imitate the shape of exaggerated signet-rings, of varying 
sizes. But, together with the seals fixed on to the plates 
themselves, they represent real seals, not reversed stamps for 
making seals. As has been mentioned on page 26 above, 
probably they are for the most part of bronze, rather than of 
copper. 
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In this class of seals, for some which bear devices only, 
reference may be made to the plates at IA, 5. 50; 6. 23; 7. 
RO; EGE, 2525 S27, 445 O06 35,103, F243 TEN Pray V26,161 3 
ra. 160; Elvevg52; 3. 104.276; 4. 244; JBBRAS, 15.°386 ; 
B.ESIP, 106. For some seals with legends only, see the 
plates at F.GI, 108, 234; EI, 3. 261; 4. 244. And, for some 
seals with both legends and devices, see the plates at F.GI, 
E25; 169° 594; 3199; 206 >) LAs. 1uixG 36.7263 9 3 7, P7190; 
2535; 8. 47, 320; 12. 93, 267; 13. 137, 249; 18. 2343 19. 
310; HI, 2. 364; 3. 1043 4.244; 6.-2943 JRAS, 1865. 247; 
JASB. 86, 1897. 124; B.ESIP, 106. Some of the references 
given above illustrate clearly also the various shapes of rings 
and diverse methods of attaching the seals to them. 

Sometimes an additional authentication was given by what 
purported to be more or less an autograph signature of the 
king or prince from whom a charter emanated, usually intro- 
duced by words meaning either ‘this is the own hand of me’ 
or ‘this is the pleasure of me.’ The signature is sometimes in 
characters of the same class with those used in the body of the 
pooordie.o. IA ,6y 105193 420.202, 206 = El, tT. 917 oar eres 
6. 294), and sometimes in different characters (e.g., LA, 13. 79; 
14. 210; PSOCI, No. 282). Occasionally it is accompanied 
by marks evidently intended to represent some kind of a sign- 
manual (e.g., IA, 6. 19; 14. 201; EI, 6. 294). 

There are a few cases in which an image was employed 
instead of a seal. The ends of the ring on which were strung 
the Kharépatan plates, bearing the record of the Silahara prince 
Rattaraja of A.D. 1008, were welded into the base of a small 
image of Garuda (EI, 3. 301). In the case of the Paithan 
record of A.D. 1272 of the Dé€vagiri-Yadava king Rama- 
chandra (IA, 14. 314), on a plain ring which holds the 
plates together there slides another ring which is let into 
the back of an image of Garuda about 84 inches high. In 
the case of the Kamauli plates of king Vaidyadéva of Prag- 
jydtisha, an image of Ganapati is ensconced in a spoon- 
shaped receptacle which secured the ring on which the plates 
were strung (EI, 2. 352). 

The Paithan record of a. D. 1272, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, is an epigraphic curiosity in respect of its weight. 
It is on three plates, each measuring about 1 ft. 3 inches in 
width by 1x ft. 84 inches in height, which are so massive as to 
weigh 59 lb. 2 oz.; and the weight of the ring on which they 
were strung, and of the image of Garuda which was secured to 
it by the other ring, is 11 lb. 12 oz, Thus, the total weight 
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of this title-deed, which conveyed a village to fifty-seven 
Brahmans, is no less than 7o lb. 14 0z.; appreciably more than 
half a hundredweight. 


B. Other Substances than Metal 


The inscriptions on other substances than metal are found on 
crystal; on clay, sometimes left to harden naturally, sometimes 
apparently hardened by some artificial means, and sometimes 
baked into terra-cotta or burnt into brick ; on earthenware ; and 
on stone in various forms. Inscribed wooden tablets and 
strips of leather secured by clay seals have been obtained in 
Central Asia; but it is not known that any such have been as 
yet found in India. 

For the most part, whatever happened to be the material 
used, the records of this class were executed by engraving. 

We have, however, a few written with ink on earthenware ; 
from Bhdjpur, Safichi, and Andhér in Central India (pages 
40, 44, 45, below); from Charsada in the North-West Frontier 
Province (page 40); and from Hidda in Afghanistan (A7viana 
Antiqua, 111, and 262, plate). Of these, the instances from 
Central India are the earliest, and are probably to be referred 
to the second or third century B.c. 

‘And from the Ginja hill, in either the Allahabad District 
or the Rewah State, we have an inscription recorded by paint 
on a rock (ASI, 21. 119, and plate 30; EI, 3. 306, plate): it 
mentions a Maharaja named Bhimaséna; and it presents a 
date which places it either in a.D. 371 or in 5 B.c.t. Other 
painted inscriptions, executed in that manner as an accom- 
paniment to frescoes, have been found in the Buddhist caves 
at Ajanta in the Nizam’s Dominions (ASWI, 4. 136, and 
plate 59). 

In the case of votive tablets made of clay, the custom was 
to use incised stamps, prepared of course in reverse; with the 
result that, on the tablets on which the stamps were impressed, 
the inscriptions, as well as any devices accompanying them, 
stand out in relief. And the results are the same in the case 
of clay seals, made from reversed metal dies or from anything 
in the shape of a stone matrix. 

The inscriptions on brick were either incised with a 
stilus, or stamped with a die, before the clay was burnt into 
brick. 


* This may seem rather a wide range of doubt. The fact is that we 
require a better reproduction of the record, to enable us to appreciate it 
properly and arrive at any decisive opinion as to its period. 
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In the case of inscriptions on stone, the devices and symbols, 
dynastic, religious, and of other kinds, which accompany some 
of them in Northern India and a large number of them in 
Southern India, were in the earliest instances incised in outline ; 
but they were nearly always sculptured in relief from the time, 
the seventh century, when the use of them began to be fre- 
quent, and the nature of them became more or less elaborate. 
The records themselves, however, of the period covered by 
this account, were but rarely treated so. The Musalman in- 
scriptions were, it is beJieved, nearly always carved in relief. 
And various Hindt inscriptions were done in the same way 
in the Musalman period. But only one instance of a record 
prepared in that way, otherwise than on metal, can as yet be 
cited for the earlier period ; it is an inscripticn on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, of the Gupta period, found in 
excavations recently made at Sarnath’. 

We have noted, on page 28 above, certain names by which 
some of the copperplate records designate themselves. Amongst 
the records on stone, some of the edicts of Asdka style them- 
selves dhamma-Uipi, ‘a writing of religion.’ Various other 
records mention themselves by such names as S7/a-Sasana, 
‘a stone charter ;’ sz/a-lekha, ‘a stone writing ;’ and prasasiz, 
‘a eulogy.’ And other terms which occur are sdsana, ‘a 
charter’ (EI, 3. 5, line 19) ; 2a//u-Sdsana, ‘a stone charter’ (EC, 
3. Nj, 139, line 29); and wira-Sdsana, ‘a charter or record of 
heroism’ (PSOCI, No. 191; EC, 7. Sk, 144, last line). 

We have also, on page 27 above, mentioned, and indicated 
the necessity of bearing in mind, the liability to travel, which 
has led to some of the copper charters being found in localities 
far distant from those to which they really belong. Records 
on stone were necessarily not so much liable to leave their 
original sites. But it is known (see ASI, 1. 1613; 5. 143; 14. 
78; JRAS, 1906. 407) that the two columns, bearing edicts of 
Asoka, which now stand at Delhi, were brought there in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century under the orders of Firdz 
Shah Tughlak; one from Meerut, and the other from 
Bara Topra, in the Ambala District, some fifty miles from 
the Siwalik Hills. And it is supposed that the similar column 
which stands at Allahabad was originally set up at Kausambi ; 
because it bears, in addition to other records, an order of ASOka 
addressed to the officials of Kausambi. Also, it may be added, 
the opinion has been expressed that the inscribed iron pillar 


1 See Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, 
1905-6. 33. 
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which stands at Meharauli, near Delhi (see page 25 above) 
may have been taken to that place from Muttra. 


1. Crystal 


Only one record on crystal, which may be classed as an 
inscription, can be cited; evidently, the material was found 
too hard for any general use to be made of it in the inscrip- 
tional line. The record in question is scratched, rather 
than engraved, on the six faces, each about 3 inch in breadth, 
of an hexagonal piece of crystal, measuring about 24 inches 
in breadth, and probably, as it is pierced by a hole through 
its axis, originally used for suspending round the neck as 
an amulet, which was found in the remains of a Buddhist 
Stipa or relicmound at Bhattiprdlu in the Kistna District 
of Madras (EI, 2. 324, plate; ASSI, 6. 11, and plates 1, 4, 5). 
The purport of the inscription (EI, 2. 329) is not at all 
certain; it may perhaps register a votive offering, made by 
a woman from a town named Nadapura, Nandapura, in 
recognition of recovery from a serious illness. 

Along with many other articles, two crystal phials and one 
crystal casket were found in the Bhattiprdlu deposit ; but there 
are no inscriptions on them, or on crystal articles found in similar 
deposits elsewhere. In connexion, however, with some of those 
articles, other expedients were adopted, to mark the nature of 
them, or to record the dedication of them. 

A crystal relic-casket was found in the Stipa No. 2 at Sonari, 
in the neighbourhood of the well-known Safichi in the Bhopal 
State, Central India. The casket itself was not inscribed. But 
inside it there was deposited a piece of stone, about 3 inch long 
by 4 inch broad, bearing an inscription on the front and back 
(C.BT, 121, 316, and plate 24, ‘box’ No.1). The purport of 
the inscription (JRAS, 1905. 687) is: ‘(Relics) of the sainted 
(literally, the good man) Gotiputa-Dudubhisara (or Durhdu- 
bhisara), of the Himavat region, an heir of the faith.’ This 
record gives us an historic name, of one of the four companions 
of Kotiputta-Kassapagotta, the missionary who (see page 44 
below) was sent to the Himalayas by Moggaliputta-Tissa, 
in the time of Asdka; and it helps to furnish valuable 
corroboration of the account of that mission given in the 
Dipavarhsa, 8. ro. 

A crystal casket, obtained from the remains of a Stipa at 
Kolhaptr in the Bombay Presidency, was found inside a stone 
box. Here, again, the crystal casket was not inscribed ;_ but 
on the lid of the stone box there was engraved an inscription 
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(ASWI, No. 10, Cave-Temple Inscriptions, 39, and plate 
No. 1) to the purport: ‘The gift of Bamha; caused to be 
made by Dhamaguta.’ 


2. Clay, Terra-cotta, and Brick 


In various parts of India there are found, in large numbers, Clay, 
small inscribed tablets of clay, sometimes baked into terra-cotta, pane 
sometimes left to harden naturally. These tablets are called, ‘ 
as a matter of convenience, sometimes seals, sometimes discs ; 
but neither term is exactly appropriate. The latter because 
these tablets are not uniformly round in shape: some of them 
are oval; others, rectangular. The former, because, for the 
most part, the nature of them is not such as to answer to any 
ordinary meaning of the word seal: they were mostly votive 
offerings. 

The best-known instances of these tablets are Buddhist, and 
bear the verse, the so-called formula or creed, which (see 
the Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 1. 40) was pronounced by 
Assaji, one of the earliest followers of Buddha, and led to 
the conversion of those two persons, Sariputta-Upatissa and 
Moggallana-Kolita, who became the chief disciples of Buddha. 
Sariputta had asked Assaji who his teacher was, and what 
might be the essence of his doctrine. And Assaji replied: 
‘Of those conditions which spring from a cause, Tathagata 
(Buddha) has declared the cause and the suppression of them ; 
it is of such matters that he, the great Samana, discourses.’ 

Of these votive tablets, some present the verse only (see, for 
instance, ASI, 11. plate 12, No. 13). Others exhibit with the 
verse a representation of a Sttipa (ibid., No. 12). Others exhibit, 
as an accompaniment, one or more Sttipas and perhaps a num- 
ber of bells (ibid., plate 28, Nos. 2, 3). Others show, above the 
verse, and with an accompaniment of Sttipas, sometimes a 
Buddha seated on a throne, in the act of teaching (C.MG, 
plate 24, C), but more usually a Buddha squatting in the posture 
of meditation (ibid., D, E, F). 

Others of these objects present, instead of the verse, other 
inscriptions, varying in length, some of which may be worth 
studying (C.MG, plate 24, Nos. 5,6; ASI, rr. plate 28, No. 1); 
but the characters are so small that they are very difficult 
to read. 

In short, the varieties of these Buddhist votive tablets are 
numerous ; and it may be remarked here that in some cases 
the substance from which they were made was, not clay, but 
lac or wax (ASI, 3. 158, and plate 46, Nos. 2, 3). In some 
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of the deposits, along with the usual Buddhist tablets there are 
found others, of the same make, but more of the nature of 
ordinary seals, which present sometimes devices only, some- 
times only legends, and sometimes both legends and devices 
(ASI, 11. plate 12, Nos. 1 to 10). In one case we have, 
not a tablet prepared for presentation, but a stamp or 
mould, technically a matrix, for making such tablets (ASI, 16. 
plate 13, bottom). 

Such are the usual Buddhist votive tablets. Others of 
a different class come from Sunet or Sunit in the Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, mixed with similar tablets which are not 
Buddhist: these have been as yet only partially examined ; 
but some good specimens have been figured in JRAS, r1got. 
98, plate. 

Of these Sunet seals, some bear simply the dedication: ‘To 
Satnkara and Narayana ;’ that is, to the gods Siva and Vishnu. 
Others, bearing that dedication on the reverse, present the name 
of the dedicator on the obverse ; for instance: ‘(Ax offering) of 
the illustrious Vishnudasa’ (loc. cit., No. 1). Others bear 
no dedication, but present simply the name of the offerer. 
These seem, from the devices on them, to be impressions 
from ordinary matrices of seals, made in order to be pre- 
sented as votive offerings. And they are likely, therefore, to 
present names which may be historic. We have one (No. 3) 
which exhibits a horse, standing towards a sacrificial post, 
with the legend parakrama ; this reminds us at once of the 
legend asvamedha-parakrama, ‘he whose prowess, or whose 
title Parakrama, (was established) by performing the horse- 
sacrifice,’ which stands on some of the coins of the Gupta 
king Samudragupta. Another (No. 7) exhibits a lion, seated, 
with a staff, resembling a combination of a spear and a trident, 
bound with ribbons, and the legend : ‘Of the illustrious Strya- 
mitra.’ A third (No. 10) exhibits a horse, prancing, and the 
legend : ‘Of Dharmaséna.’ 

A large and highly interesting collection of clay seals, of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, has recently been found in the course 
of excavations made at Basar, Basarh, in the Muzaffarptr 
District, Bengal’: the total number of specimens is about 720, 
with somewhat more than 1,100 seal-impressions, exhibiting 
approximately 120 varieties. Here the bulk consists of seals 
of officials, guilds, corporations, etc.; of seals of private 
individuals ; of seals of temples; and of seals with religious 


* Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1903-4. 1or ff., 
and plates 40 to 42. 
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legends on them. One, however, bears the legend: ‘Of the 
illustrious Ghatotkachagupta,’ in which we can hardly avoid 
recognizing a mention of the father, called simply Ghatotkacha 
in the inscriptions, of the Early Gupta king Chandragupta I. 
Three others bear legends which mention Dhruvasvamini, 
called in the inscriptions Dhruvadévi, wife of Chandragupta II, 
and give us Govindagupta as another son of that king. Others 
bear legends which mark them as having been issued at 
Vaisali. Others bear legends which include the territorial 
appellation Tirabhukti, whence came the modern name 
Tirhtt. ‘The legends on others present Tira, evidently as 
the locality from which the territory derived its designation. 

Quite recently, a smaller but highly interesting find of clay 
seals has been made near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, 
Amongst these we have some, referred to about A.D. 400 
(JRAS, 1907. 365), which mention the Makutabandhana, the 
coronation-temple of the Mallas of Kusinara at which (see 
ibid., 1906. 661) the corpse of Buddha was cremated, and 
others which speak of ‘the community of friars, from the 
four quarters, at the Mahdaparinirvana,’ i.e., at the scene of 
the Great Decease, which was at Kusinara. And more lately 
still there has been found, at the same place, a seal-stamp, the 
legend on which mentions ‘the community of friars at the 
Vishnudvipa (Vethadipa) monastery.’ These will be of con- 
siderable importance towards determining the identity of the 
remains in that neighbourhood. 

A distinctly historical clay seal-stamp has come from 
Kathiawar, in the Bombay Presidency, but, of course, 
though it is a southern record, does not necessarily belong 
to that territory. The face of it is slightly oval, measuring 
about 24 inches by 3 inches (IA, 12. 274); and it exhibits 
the sun and moon, and an inscription, incised in reverse in 
four lines, of which the purport is: ‘(Sea/) of the prince and 
commander-in-chief Pushyéna, son of the illustrious prince 
Ahivarman, whose royal pedigree extends back unbroken to 
Jayaskandha.’ 

And we probably have another, but simpler, historical 
specimen, in a terra-cotta seal found at Bulandshahr, United 
Provinces, which presents (IA, 18. 289) the devices of a conch- 
shell and something which may be a nautilus or an ear 
shown in section, or a wing, or a conventional representation 
of a wheel, with the name Mattila, perhaps of a king who 
is mentioned as Matila in the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta. 


FEarthen- 
ware. 
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An inscribed terra-cotta image of Buddha, referred to the 
fifth century A.D., has been found near Kasia, in the Gorakhpur 
District’. 

There are no indications that the use of brick for inscriptional 
purposes was ever at all general in India, as it was in some 
other eastern lands, 

But at Bhitari in the Ghazipir District, United Provinces, 
there have been found numerous bricks, bearing the inscription 
‘the glorious Kumaragupta’ (ASI, 1. 94, plate 30), with refer- 
ence to either the first or the second Gupta king of that name, 
of the fifth century. And other inscribed bricks, of later date, 
have been found at Shorkot in the Jhang District, Punjab 
(ASI, 5. plate 30), stamped with apparently directions for the 
placing of them by the builders. 

At Gopalptr in the Gorakhptr District, there have been 
found some brick tablets bearing Buddhist Sitras (JASB, 65, 
1896. proceedings, 99), one of which is a version in Sanskrit of 
a short sermon preached by Buddha at Sravasti. 

And a brick tablet, found in a field in the Jaunpir District, 
United Provinces, bears an inscription (JASB, 19, 1850. 454), 
dated in A.D. 1217, which registers a mortgage of some lands as 
security for a loan, 


3. Earthenware 


Inscribed earthenware relic-receptacles have been found at 
Bhojptr near the well-known Sajichi in the Bhdpal State, 
Central India (C.BT, 331, 333, and plate 26; 335, 336, and 
plate 27, Nos. 4, 5), and at Andhér in the same neighbourhood 
(ibid., 346, and plate 29, No. 5). And the first of these (331) 
is of some interest, because the inscription, recorded on its lid, 
which was coated with whitewash, was written with ink. Only 
traces of the letters, however, remain; no part of the record is 
decipherable. 

Three earthenware jars, bearing inscriptions in Khardshthi 
characters written in ink, have been obtained at the Palatu- 
Dheri hillock in the neighbourhood of Charsada, North-West 
Frontier Province’: the inscriptions record the gift of the jars 
to the local community of Buddhist monks. 

And from Kathiawar we have a piece of earthenware, appa- 
rently a fragment of a huge pot, bearing an incised inscription 


* Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Punjab and United 
Provinces Circle, 1904-5. 51. 

* Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1902-3. 
163; see also the Refort for 1903-4. 289. 
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(IA, 14. 75) which presents a date equivalent to A.D. 566-67, 
and the name of ‘the glorious Guhaséna,’ who was one of the 
Maitraka princes of Valabhi, 


4. Stone 


We come now to the great bulk of the inscriptions, those Stone. 
which were recorded on stone in some form or another. They 
are found on rocks; on isolated monolith columns and pillars, 
of which some were erected simply to bear the records that 
were published on them, others were placed in front of temples 
as flagstaffs of the gods, and others were set up as pillars of 
victory in battle; on relic-receptacles, hidden away in the 
interiors of Buddhist Stipas; on external structural parts of 
Stipas; on facades, walls, and other parts of caves; on pedes- 
tals and other parts of images and statues, sometimes of colossal 
size; on moulds for making seals; on walls, beams, pillars, 
pilasters, and other parts of temples ; and on specially prepared 
slabs and tablets, sometimes built into the walls of temples and 
other erections, sometimes set up inside temples or in the court- 
yards of them, or in conspicuous places in village-sites and 
fields, where they have occasionally in the course of time 
become buried. 

(a) Rocks 


Amongst the inscriptions on rocks, the most famous ones Rocks. 
are those at Shahbazgarhi in the Yusufzai country, at Mansehra 
in the Hazara District, North-West Frontier Province, at KaAlsi 
in the Dehra Diin District of the United Provinces, at Girnar 
(Junagadh) in Kathiawar, at Dhauli in the Cuttack District 
of Orissa, and at Jaugada in the Gafjam District of the 
Madras Presidency (see, for instance, C.IA, plates 1 to 7, 9 
to 12; Senart, Zascriptions de Piyadast, 1 ; and IA, 9. 282; 10. 
$4,190, 200, 269; El, 1. 165 2.7447; ASSI, 1. 114), which 
present, more or less completely, and in different recensions, 
one series of the edicts of Asoka (264 to 227 B.c.), the four- 
teen ‘rock-edicts,’ as distinguished from the ‘pillar-edicts.’ In 
these inscriptions of both series we have proclamations on 
the subject of religion and morality, issued by Asoka for the 
guidance of his subjects, and placed on record in conspicuous 
positions in or near towns, or close to highways frequented 
by travellers and traders, or in the neighbourhood of sacred 
places visited by pilgrims. The idea of publishing some of 
them on rocks was certainly suggested by a reminiscence of 
the proclamations issued in the same way by the great Persian 
king Darius. And it can hardly be doubted that other traces 
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of the influence of the Persian occupation of the valley of 
the Indus in the time of Darius are to be recognized in the 
style of address adopted both in the rock-edicts and in 
the pillar-edicts:—‘Thus saith the king, the Beloved of the 
Gods, He of gracious mien,’ and in the characters, Kharoshthi 
or Kharéshtri, in which the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
versions were drawn up and incised. 

The most notable inscribed rock is probably that at Girnar, 
which contains, in addition to the edicts of Asoka, a record, 
with a date in a.D. 150, of the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman 
(EI, 8. 36), and a record, with dates in a.D. 455 to 457-58, 
of the Gupta king Skandagupta (F.GI, 56). 

Amongst other noteworthy inscriptions on rocks, we have 
the record of Asdka at Sahasram, Ruipnath, and Bairat in 
Northern India (C.IA, plate 14; IA, 6.149; 7. 141; 20. 154), 
and at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and Jatinga-Raméévara in 
Mysore (JA, 1892, 1. 472; EI, 3. 134), which is dated (see 
JRAS, 1904. 26) 256 years after the death of Buddha in 
482 B.c.1, and (see ibid., 355) somewhat more than thirty-eight 
years after the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty 
in 264 B.c., and was framed when, having abdicated, he was 
living in religious retirement, as a fully admitted member 
of the Buddhist order, at Suvarnagiri, Sdngir, one of the hills 
surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, in Magadha. Others 
are the duplicate inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharéshthi 
characters at Kanhiara and Pathyadr in the Kangra District, 
Punjab (ASI, 5.175; EI, 7. 116); the record of the Western 
Chalukya king Pulakésin II. at Yekkeri in the Belgaum 
District, Bombay (EI. 5. 6); and various inscriptions on the 
Chandragiri hill in Mysore (EC, 2. Inscriptions at Sravana- 
Belgola, Nos. 1 to 35), including the epitaph of the Jain teacher 
Prabhachandra (EI, 4. 22), which commemorates also the 
migration of the Digambaras to Southern India, and their 
settlement at Sravana-Belgola. 


(6) Columns and pillars 


On columns we have the famous seven ‘pillar-edicts’ of 
Asoka, at Allahabad (C.IA, plate 22 ; IA, 13. 306; EI, 2. 245), 


There are probably few writers, if any, who would now care to maintain 
543 B.C. as the date of the death of Buddha: that is simply a Ceylonese 
invention of about the twelfth century A.D. Dates proposed more recently 
are 477, 508, and 487 B.c. For the determination by the present writer of 
482 B.C. as the closest approximation to the truth that we are likely to 
attain, see JRAS, 1906. 984 ff, 
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at Delhi (C.IA, plates 18 to 21, Senart, Zuscriptions de Piyadast, 
mead: EAS 7.804 5 18.05 73) TOs, 300 3 LAS 14: 306; Ig. 
122; EI, 2. 245), and at Radhia, Mathia, and Ramptrwa in 
the Champaran District, Bengal (EI, 2. 245). And amongst 
the records of that king, published in this way, a very inter- 
esting one is the inscription on the column at Rummindéi, in 
the Nepalese Tarai (EI, 5. 4), which locates the Lumbinivana 
garden in which Buddha was born. 

The most notable inscribed column is probably that at 
Allahabad, which bears, in addition to Nos. 1 to 6 of the ‘pillar- 
edicts,’ two short Asdka records which are known as the 
Queen’s edict and the Késambi edict (C.IA, plate 22; IA, 19. 
123, 124), and also the record of Samudragupta incised 
at some time about a.p. 375 (F.GI, 1). 

A few other specially noteworthy inscriptions on columns 
and pillars are the following. At Eran in the Sagar District, 
Central Provinces, we have the record of Budhagupta of a.p. 
484 (F.GI, 88), invaluable because the full details of the 
date presented in it helped to enable us to determine the 
exact commencement of the Gupta era. At Mandasor in 
Malwa, we have on two battle-columns or columns of victory 
the record of Yasodharman (F.GI, 142, 149), who conquered 
the great foreign invader Mihirakula, and swept away the last 
remnant of the Gupta sovereignty. At Talgund in Mysore, we 
have the record that recites the rise of the Kadamba dynasty 
of Western India (EI, 8. 24). From Mahaktta in the Bijapur 
District, Bombay, we have the record, dated in a.p. 602, of 
the Western Chalukya king Mangalésa’ (IA, 19. 7; and see 
32. 213). At Pattadakal, in the same District, we have the 
duplicate record, in Nagari and Old-Kanarese characters, incised 
in A.D. 754, of the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman (EI, IT. 
401). And: at Sravana-Belgola, in Mysore, we have the epitaphs 
of the great Western Ganga prince Nolambantaka-Marasimha, 
incised about a.p. 975 (EI, 5. 151), and of the Jain teacher 
Mallishéna, incised about a.p. 1129 (EI, 3. 184). 


(c) Relic-receptacles 


Amongst the inscriptions on relic-receptacles from the Relic- 
interiors of Buddhist Stupas, we have most notably the record FecepiaCles, 
on the steatite or soapstone vase from Piprahwa (JRAS, 

1906. 149; 1907. 105),—the oldest known Indian record, 
deposited perhaps within a century after the death of 

1 The pillar bearing this record stands now in the compound of the 
Government Museum at Bijapur. 
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Buddha,—which locates Kapilavastu, the paternal home of 
the great Teacher. 

From the Stipa No. 3 at the well-known Safichi in the 
Bhopal State, Central India, we have two steatite caskets 
which bear in ink, on the inner surfaces of the lids, in one 
case the letter Sa, and in the other case the letter Ma 
(C.BT, 299, and plate 22). They were found inside two 
boxes, apparently of ordinary stone, each bearing on its lid 
an incised inscription (C.BT, 297, and plate 22) to the fol- 
lowing purport, explaining the initials: in one case: ‘(/eedics) 
of Sariputa ;’ in the other case: ‘ (Ae/ics) of Maha-Mogalana.’ 
Here we have memorials of Sariputta-Upatissa, and of 
Moggallina-Kélita, otherwise known as Maha-Moggallana, the 
two chief disciples of Buddha. Other relics of the same 
persons were deposited in inscribed steatite caskets in the 
Stipa No. 2 at Satdhara in the same neighbourhood (C.BT, 
324, and plate 25, Nos. 4, 5). 

From the Stipa No. 2 at Sdnari in the same fe coboreacea! 
we have steatite vases bearing inscriptions (C.BT, 121, 317, 
and plate 24; and see JRAS, 1905. 681), of which the purport 
is as follows: in one case: ‘(Zelics) of the sainted Kotiputa- 
Kasapagota, the teacher of all the Himavat region ;’ and in 
another case: ‘(Redics) of the sainted Kodiniputa-Majhima.’ 
And from the Stipa No. 2 at Safchi, we have an inscribed 
steatite casket containing relics of the same two persons, and 
of a third named Haritiputa; and here, again, the record 
marks Kasapagota as the teacher of all the Himavat region. 
The records are of extreme value in corroborating the account, 
given in the Buddhist books, of missions which were sent 
by the great priest Moggaliputta-Tissa, in the time of Asdka, 
to establish the Buddhist faith in border-countries. And 
they are of particular interest in supporting, against the 
assertions of Buddhaghdsha in his Samantapasadika and of 
Mahanama in the Mahavarnsa, the earlier statement of the 
Dipavamsa, 8. 10, that the leader of the mission to the 
Himalayas was the Théra Kassapagotta, and that Majjhima 
was only one of the companions sent with him. 

Another steatite casket from the same deposit in the Safichi 
Stipa No. 2 bears three inscriptions (C.BT, 289, and plate 20, 
No. 4), of one of which the purport is : ‘(/eedcs) of the sainted 
Mogaliputa.’ Here, it can hardly be doubted, we have a 
memorial of the great Moggaliputta-Tissa himself, who has 
been mentioned just above. And we find another memorial 
of him in the inscription on a steatite vase from the Stipa 
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No. 2 at Andhér in the same neighbourhood (C.BT, 347, and 
plate 29, Nos. 8, 9), of which the purport is: ‘ (Relics) of the 
sainted Mogaliputa, pupil of Gotiputa.’ We have a memorial 
of Gotiputa on the same steatite casket from the Safichi Sttipa 
No. 2, mentioned just above, which bears the record of the 
relics of Moggaliputta. 

From Andhér we have, from the Stipa No. 3, a steatite 
casket which bears two inscriptions (C.BT, 349, and plate 30, 
No. 6). One, incised on the outside, is to the purport : ‘(Redics) 
of the sainted Haritiputa.’ The other, of special interest be- 
cause it was written in ink on the inside of the lid, is to the 
purport: ‘The gift of Asadéva.’ 

The Bhattiprolu Stipa yielded also three inscribed stone 
relic-receptacles (ASSI, 6. plate 3), bearing nine short records 
(VOJ, 6. 148; EI, 2. 323). Two of the inscriptions mention 
a king whose name appears both as Kubiraka and as Khu- 
biraka; and two of the others speak of relics of Buddha. 
A special interest attaches to these nine records, in that they 
exhibit some very exceptional palaeographic peculiarities, in 
a variety of the alphabet, referred to approximately the period 
225 to 200 B.C., which is not met with elsewhere. 


(2) External parts of Stipas 

Amongst the inscriptions recorded conspicuously on external External 

parts of Stipas, we may mention, in the first place, the record Parts of 
é 2 aC tupas. 

on a pillar of the eastern gateway of the Stipa at Bharaut in 
the Nagod State, Central India (C.SB, plate 12; IA, 14. 138; 
21. 227), which registers the fact that the Zovaza or ornamental 
arched part of the gateway was caused to be made, and the 
completion of the masonry work was effected, by Vachhiputa- 
Dhanabhiti, son of Gotiputa-Agaraju, son of the king Gagiputa- 
Visadéva. This record is of special interest because it further 
refers itself to the time of the sovereignty of the Sungas; it 
gives us the only known inscriptional record of that dynasty, 
which the Puranas place next after the great Maurya dynasty 
of Chandragupta and Asdka. 

From the upper architrave of the southern gateway of the 
Safichi Sttipa No. 1, we have an inscription (C.BT, plate 19, 
No. 190) which mentions Siri-Satakani, one of the early kings 
of the Deccan and Central India. 

From other external parts of the same Sttipa and the second 
one at the same place, we have a number of short records, 
registering gifts of various parts of the buildings (EI, 2. 87, 
366), which, mentioning the places of abode of the donors, 
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carry back to very early times various cities and towns which 
still exist, and still play their part in current events. 

In the inscriptions on the pillars, rails, and copings of 
the Bharaut Stipa (IA, 21. 225), we have a larger variety 
of records. 

Some of them, donative records of the same nature with 
those at Safichi, are similarly useful in the geographical line. 
And three of them (loc. cit., Nos. 95, 134, 144) are of im- 
portance in showing that the Buddhist canon had already, in 
the second or first century B.c., divisions known by the names 
of the Pitaka, the Satranta, and the Five Nikayas. 

Others, not of that class, but descriptive of the sculptures 
to which they are attached, are valuable in other directions. 
Some (C.SB, plates 25 to 27) carry back to the same period 
some of the Jatakas, the stories of the previous existences of 
Buddha in various forms. Three of them mention ancient 
kings (IA, 21. 227, Nos. 20, 58, 77): Janaka, with queen Sivala- 
dévi (C.SB, plate 44, top); Pasénaji, of Kosala (plate 13, right) ; 
and Ajatasatu, represented in the act of performing worship to 
Buddha (plate 16, right). One of them marks an illustration 
(C.SB, plate 13, left) of the dodhi-tree of the last Buddha, 
Sakamuni ; i.e., of the tree under which he was sitting when he 
attained perfect knowledge, enlightenment as to good and evil. 
Others mark sculptures (C.SB, plate 29, and 30, No. 1) of 
the Jodhi-trees of some of the previous Buddhas, whose names 
they present as Vesabhu, Konagamena, Kasapa, Vipasin, and 
Kakusadha. 

Amongst miscellaneous records, a notable inscription 
stamps a medallion (C.SB, plate 34, No. 2) as representing 
Mahadeva rescuing Vasuguta from the belly of a sea-monster ; 
the scene shows Mahadéva seated with two companions in a 
boat over the sea-monster, an enormous fish, which is disgorg- 
ing another boat containing Vasuguta and two attendants. 
Another stamps a panel (C.SB, plate 16, centre) as exhibiting 
the angel Arahaguta announcing to the great assembly the 
future conception of Buddha. Another marks a medallion 
(C.SB, plate 28, top, right) as showing the dream of Maya, the 
mother of Buddha, in which she saw her future son about to 
enter into her womb in the form of a white elephant. An- 
other marks a medallion (C.SB, plate 57) as illustrating the 
gift of the Jétavana park to the Buddhist community by 
Anadhapedika ; the scene shows his servants putting down the 
layer of a crore of coins with which he purchased the site (see 
Vinayapitaka, 2. 159 ; Jataka, 1.92). Others record the names 
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of statues of gods and goddesses, nymphs of heaven, celestial 
attendants, and other beings, and help much in the department 
of Buddhist mythology. 

From the remains of a Stipa at Muttra we have the lion- 
capital, covered with records, in intrusive Khardshthi characters 
(JRAS, 1894. 525; 1904. 703; 1905. 154), which establish a 
temporary occupation of that part of India, just after the time 
of Huvishka, by a power from the north-west which was repre- 
sented at Muttra by the governors Rajula-Rajuvila and his 
son Sudasa-Sodasa. And, from a rail outside the eastern gate 
of the Safichi Stipa No. 1, we have an inscription (F.GI, 29) 
which gives us a date in A.D. 412 for the Gupta king 
Chandragupta II. 


(e) Caves 


Amongst the inscriptions on facades, walls, and other parts Caves. 
of caves, we have at the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills in 
the Gaya District, Bengal (ASI, 1. 47, plate 20; C.IA, 
plate 16; IA, 20. 361), other records of Agdka, and some of 
a king DaSgaratha who according to the Vishnu-Purana was 
a grandson of Asoka. : 

From the Hathigumpha cave near Cuttack in Orissa, we have 
the record of king Kharavéla of Kalinga (see page 14 above), 
which belongs to 156-55 B.c. if it is really dated, as has been 
held, in the year 165 of the time of the Maurya kings. 

From a cave at the Nanaghat Pass in the Poona District, 
Bombay, we have the record of queen Nayanika, wife of one of 
the Satavahana-Satakani kings (PSOCI, No. 265; ASWI, 5. 6). 

And from caves at Nasik, Junnar, and Karlé, we have the 
valuable records (ASWI, 4. 98 to 114; EI, 7. 56, 57, 61, 71; 
8. 59 ff.) of the Kshaharadta king Nahapdna and his son-in-law 
Ushavadata, and of Gétamiputa-Satakani and his son Vasithi- 
puta-Pulumayi, which throw so much light on the history of 
Western India in the first and second centuries a.D. 


(/) Images and Statues 


Amongst inscriptions on pedestals and other parts of statues Images 
and images, we may mention, as being either typical instances peri: 
or otherwise of special interest, the record of a king or prince 
named Turdmala, dated in A.D. 7 or 8, on the base of a colossal 
statue of Buddha at Bodh-Gaya (C.MG, plate 25); the record, 
dated in A.D. 22, on the base of a statue of the Jain Tirtharnkara 
Ara at Muttra (EI, 2. 321); the record, dated in a.p. 328, on 
the pedestal of a statue of Buddha at Hashtnagar in the 
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Peshawar District (ASB, 58, 1889. 144; IA, 18.257; 20. 394); 
the record of the time of Kumaragupta I, dated in a.D. 448, on 
the pedestal of an image of Buddha at Mankuwar in the Allah- 
abad District (F.GI, 45); the record of the Maharaja Bhima- 
yarman, dated in A.D. 458-59, on the base of a sculptured group 
of Siva and Parvati at KGsam near Allahabad (F.GI, 266); the 
record of the time of the foreign invader Toram4na, the father 
of Mihirakula, on the colossal boar at Eran in the Sagar District 
(F.GI, 158); the record of the Sthavira Mahanama, on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at Bodh-Gaya (F.GI, 278); 
and the record of the time of Adityaséna, dated in 4.D. 672, 
on the pedestal of an image of the sun at Shahpir in the Patna 
District (F.GI, 208). 

There are some notable inscribed colossal statues of the 
Jain saint or god Bahubalin or Bhujabalin, otherwise called 
Gummata or Gommatésvara, at Sravana-Belgola in Mysore, and 
at Karkala and Vénir in the South Kanara District, Madras 
(EI, 7. 108 ff., and plates). But, while the statue at Sravana- 
Belgola dates oon the period A.D. 977 to 984, the other two 
date only from A.D. 1432 and 1604 respectively. 

Another noteworthy object in this class is the colossal statue 
found near Kasia in the Gorakhpir District, United Provinces 
(ASI, 18.57,and plate 5; 22.17), which represents Buddha dying, 
and bears on a part of its pedestal an inscription (F.GI, 272) 
which is referable to about the end of the fifth century 4.p. 


(g) Moulds for making Seals 


In the way of moulds or stamps for making seals, we must 
mention first some objects from Harappa in the Montgomery 
District, Punjab, of which two have been figured (ASI, 5. 
plate 33, No. 1; C.IA, plate 28; IA, 15.1). They present 
legends in some characters the clue to the decipherment of 
which has not yet been obtained. 

From a place which has come to be known as Sankisa, or 
more fully Sankisé-Basantpur, in the Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, we have a steatite or soapstone seal-stamp 
(ASI, 11. plate 9, No. 1), which presents the name Utaraséna, 
incised in reverse, with some emblem above it the nature of 
which is not apparent, and, below it, a svastika or square cross 
with four arms. And it may be added that from the same 
place we have a goldsmith’s mould, also made of steatite (ibid., 
No. 6), bearing three Khardshthi characters which seem to give 
a word in the genitive case: here the letters are not reversed, 
and they stand on the flat surface surrounding the hollow 
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containing the pattern which was to be reproduced from 
the mould; they seem, therefore, to give the name of the 
owner of the mould. 

In this line, however, the chief curiosity is the rock-cut seal- 
matrix, of about the commencement of the seventh century, 
at Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad District, Bengal (F.GI, 283; 
and see C.MG, plate 27, G, for an illustration of the original 
as it actually stands, in reverse). This matrix exhibits a bull 
couchant, and below it a legend, of which the purport is: 
‘(Sea/) of the illustrious Mahasamanta Sagankadéva.’ The 
device and the legend are surrounded by a circle, about 
44 inches in diameter, marking the size of any impressions to 
be produced from it. And in the original the legend is in 
reverse, and, with the device, it is carved in the rock, not 
carved in relief. We plainly have here a matrix or mould for 
making seals. It is, however, difficult to imagine that so friable 
a substance as rock would stand having molten metal poured 
into it, and would remain unhurt. It would seem, either that 
some very soft metal must have been used, which could be 
forced into the mould in almost a cold state, or else that the 
mould was made for the purpose of producing a clay, lac, or 
wax seal. 

Limitation of space precludes us from illustrating any 
more the various positions and circumstances in which the 
inscriptions on stone are found. And, for the same reason, 
we cannot enter here into a description of the sculptured 
devices, religious, dynastic, and of other kinds, which ac- 
company a few of them in Northern India, and a large number 
of them in the South: these sculptures are of considerable 
interest in their own line; but they have not the particular 
importance which attaches to the seals of the copperplate 
records. We must pass on to our next division of the general 
subject. 


LV. The Topics of the Inscriptions, and the Reasons for 
which they are Historically so Useful 


We have considered the inscriptions according to the sub- Thetopics of 
stances on which they were recorded. We have now to ec ee 
examine the nature of them according to the purport of their the masons 
contents ; especially with the object of showing precisely why Aas bes 
they are of such importance from the historical and chrono- historically 
logical point of view. so useful. 
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A. Plain Statements of Events 


In classifying the inscriptions for this purpose’, we may take 
first those of them which are plain statements of events, some- 
times perhaps containing allusions to religion and to donations, 
but not specially directed to any such ends. In this class one 
of the best instances of purely historical narrative is the Hathi- 
gumpha cave-inscription, already referred to (page 14 above), 
which summarizes the career of Kharavéla of Kalinga as far as 
the thirteenth year of his reign, and presents to us a chapter, or 
the beginning of a chapter, of a dynastic chronicle. Another 
is the eulogy of Samudragupta on the Asoka column at 
Allahabad (F.GI, 1), which recites his pedigree, describes his 
conquests in Northern India, mentions some of the foreign 
tribes with which he had relations, and gives us a considerable 
insight into the political divisions of Southern India. A third 
is the short poem, in grand diction, given in duplicate on the 
two columns of victory at Mandasér (F.GI, 142, 149), which 
describes the triumphs of Yasddharman, including the humbling 
of the great foreign invader Mihirakula ‘ who had never before 
that bowed his head in obeisance to any save the god Siva.’ 

To the same elass we may refer some of the records of the 
carrying out of public works. Here we have the two fine rock- 
inscriptions at Junagadh (EI, 8. 36; F.GI, 56), which record 
the repairing of the embankment of the great lake SudarSana 


1 There are five epigraphs, of a quite exceptional nature, which cannot 
be placed in any of the following categories, and in fact hardly come under 
the heading of ‘inscriptions’ as defined on page I above, but which must 
not be left unnoticed. 

From stones at Ajmér we have fragments of two otherwise unknown 
plays. One of these plays, entitled Lalitavigraharajanataka, was composed 
by a poet Somadéva in honour of the Chahamana king Vigraharaja. The 
other, entitled Harakélinadtaka, was composed by Vigraharaja himself. 
These fragments have been edited by Professor Kielhorn in IA, 20. 201 ff., 
and in Lestschrift der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wassenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 190. 

From a stone at Dhar, in Central India, we have the first two acts 
of an otherwise unknown play by Madana, entitled Parijatamaiijari or 
Vijayasri, of which the hero is the Paramara king Arjunavarman. These 
have been edited by Professor Hultzsch, in EI, 8. 96 ff., and separately. 

And from other stones at Dhar we have two Prakrit poems, odes to the 
tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, written in honour of king Bhdja. These 
have been edited by Professor Pischel, in EI, 8. 241 ff, 

? Something of the same kind—at any rate, a firm resolve to that effect 
from childhood upwards—is claimed in the Harshacharita for Bhaskara- 


varman, king of Pragjyotisha: see the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
217; Kashmir text, 460. 
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in the time of Rudradiman, and again in the time of 
Skandagupta ; the former of them reciting, also, how the lake 
was originally made by a governor of the great Maurya king 
Chandragupta, and. had been embellished by a governor of 
Asoka. And here we have also the Talgund inscription (EI, 8. 
24), which, directed primarily to recording the construction of 
a great tank, recites, by way of introduction, the origin and rise 
to power of the early Kadamba dynasty of Banawasi. 

To the same class belong some of the epitaphs : for stance, 
the charming short poem on the iron pillar at Meharauli 
(F.GI, 139), which preserves the memory of the great Gupta 
king Chandragupta II; the panegyric of the great Western 
Ganga prince Nolambantaka-Marasithha at Sravana-Belgola 
(EI, 5. 151); and the epitaphs of the Jain teachers Prabha- 
chandra and Mallishéna at the same place (EI, 4. 22; 3. 184). 

In the same class we have some of the momen pillars 
and tablets commemorating the death of heroes in battle. 
Here we may cite the small pillar at Eran (F.GI, 91), which 
gives us the name of king Bhanugupta, as a preliminary to 
recording how his follower Gdparaja died in fight, and how 
Goparaja’s wife accompanied his corpse onto the funeral pyre. 
And other instances are found in the zirgads or ‘ hero-stones ’ 
of Central India, Bombay, and Madras, as illustrated by the 
Térahi stones (IA, 17. 201), which recite how Chandiyana, the 
governor of a fortress under Gunaraja, was killed in a fight 
between Gunaraja and Undabhata ; by the Ablir stone (EI, 5. 
261), which commemorates the death of the brothers Macha 
and Goma, fighting valiantly on the occasion of a cattle-raid 
against their village; and by the KilMuttugir, Ambir, 
Naregal, and Bangavadi tablets (EI, 4. 178, 182, 183; 6. 162; 
7. 22), which preserve the memory of other heroes killed on 
occasions of the same kind. 

In the way of more miscellaneous records referable to this 
same class, we have the Sdhgaura plate (JRAS, 1907. 509), 
containing a public notification of the establishment of two 
storehouses, at the junction of three great highways of vehicu- 
lar traffic, to meet any emergent needs of persons using 
those roads; the Mandar Hill rock-inscriptions (F.GI, 211), 
which record the construction of a tank by the order ae 
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And here we may mention also another stone at Kil-Muttugtr 
(EI, 4.179), which marks the spot on an embankment at which 
a local hero killed a tiger ; the K6tir inscription (IA, 20. 69), 
which narrates how a Saiva ascetic immolated himself in the 
fire; and the Belatiru inscription (EI, 6. 213), which tells the 
pathetic tale of how, in spite of the remonstrances of her 
parents and her relatives, the wife of a local governor entered 
the flames, to accompany her dead husband to the world of 
the gods. 

In the same class we may notice two inscriptions at 
Siyamangalam and Tiruvottiir!, which give an interesting insight 
into the administration of criminal law in the twelfth century. 
One of them recites how a certain individual by mistake shot 
a man belonging to his own village ; whereupon, the governor 
and the people of the district assembled together, and decided 
that the culprit should not die for the offence committed by 
him through inadvertence, but should burn a lamp in the 
Tunandar temple at Siyamangalam ; and accordingly he pro- 
vided sixteen cows, from the milk of which ghee was to be 
prepared, to be used in burning the lamp. The other records 
that a man went hunting, and missed his aim, and shot another 
man; whereupon, the people of the district assembled, and 
decided that the culprit should make over sixteen cows to, 
apparently, the Tiruvottir temple. 

We may further include here two inscriptions at Chengama ”, 
which embody political compacts of alliance for purposes of 
offence and defence. And, though it does not contain any 
narrative, we may conveniently note here the seal-matrix of 
Saganka, cut in the rock at the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh (see 
page 49 above),—a mould for casting seals to be issued by 
him,—which, by its existence there, locates in that direction 
the kingdom of Kie-lo-na-su-fa-lana mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-tsiang. 


B. Records due to Religious Motives 


For practically all such records as those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, we are indebted to an historical instinct 
which found expression more or less fully in them. And some 
of them illustrate how well the ancient Hindiis could put 
together brief historical narratives, concise and to the point, 


1 See the Annual Report of the Government Lpigraphist, 1899-1990. 
I], para. 26. 
? See ibid., 13, paras. 32, 33. 
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but limited in scope. But the records of that class, though 
fairly numerous in themselves, are but few in number in 
comparison with the others that we have yet to deal with. 
For the great bulk of the epigraphic materials that have 
come down to us, we are indebted, not to any _ historical 
instinct of the Hindis, but to the religious side of their character, 
and to their desire for making endowments on every possible 
occasion. 

In the class of inscriptions to which we have now come, we 
may take first those for which we are indebted to religious 
motives alone. And, amongst them, we may notice first those 
which were directed to the propagation of religion and morality. 
Here, however, we can bring forward prominently only some 
of the records of Asoka. 

We have, in the first place, his well-known rock and pillar 
edicts (see pages 41, 42, above), scattered about at various 
places of importance in his dominions and in other territories 
that were more or less subject to his influence, from Shahbaz- 
garhi in the Yisufzai subdivision of the Peshawar District on 
the north to Siddapura in Mysore on the south, and from 
Dhauli in the Cuttack District and Jaugada in the Gafjam 
District on the east to Girnar (Junagadh) in Kathiawar on the 
west. The object of them was to proclaim the firm deter- 
mination of Asdka to govern his realm righteously and kindly 
in accordance with the duty of pious kings, and with consider- 
ateness for even religious beliefs other than the Brahmanical 
faith which he himself at first professed, and to acquaint his 
subjects with certain measures that he had taken to that end, 
and to explain to them how they might co-operate with him 
in his objects. But, in addition to mentioning the contem- 
poraneous foreign kings Antiochus I. or II. of Syria, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 
and Magas of Cyrene, they yield items of internal history, 
in detailing some of ASdka’s administrative arrangements ; in 
locating the capital of his empire at Pataliputra (Patna), and 
seats of viceroys at Ujjéni (Ujjain) and Takhasila (Taxila); in 
giving the names of some of the leading peoples of India, 
particularly the Chdlas, the Pandyas, and the Andhras ; and in 
recording the memorable conquest of the Kalinga country, the 
attendant miseries of which first directed the thoughts of the 
king to religion and to solicitude for the welfare of all his 
subjects. 

To these we must add that record of Asoka, extant in 
various versions in Northern India and in Mysore (see page 42 
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above), which was framed and issued when he had been con- 
verted to Buddhism and had been led to formally join the 
Buddhist order, and when, having taken the vows of a monk, 
he had abdicated, and was spending his remaining days in 
religious retirement in a cave-dwelling on Suvarnagiri (Songir), 
one of the hills surrounding the ancient city of Girivraja in 
Magadha (Bihar). This record was issued to proclaim Buddh- 
ism as the true religion, and Buddha, ‘the Wanderer,’ the 
ascetic teacher exiled by his own choice from the house-life 
into the houseless state, as the great exponent of it. And it has 
its historical value in the fact that it was framed (see JRAS, 
1904. 26, 355) when 256 years had elapsed after the death of 
Buddha, and 38 years after the anointment of Asoka to 
the sovereignty, and, it may be added, on the first anniver- 
sary of his abdication. It thus confirms exactly, and carries 
back to the time of Asoka himself, the statement of the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Dipavarhsa, that 218 years intervened 
between the death of Buddha and the anointment of Asoka. 
Corroborating the Dipavathsa in that important matter, it 
enables us to accept with considerable confidence the historical 
details given for the intervening period by the same chronicle. 
And it enables us to determine (see JRAS, 1906. 984 ff.), 
with due regard to all the considerations that have to be har- 
monized, and to put forward as the closest approximations that 
we are likely to attain, 482 B.c. for the death of Buddha, along- 
side of 320 B.c. for the foundation of the Maurya sovereignty 
by Chandragupta, and 264 B.c. for the anointment of Asoka. 

To religious motives alone, in the form of the desire to 
honour the memory of saints and teachers by enshrining relics 
of them, we owe the records on relic-caskets of Kotiputta- 
Kassapagotta and Kodiniputta-Majjhima and Gotiputta-Dundu- 
bhissara, from Safichi and Sonari (see JRAS, 1905.681,685, 687), 
which confirm in so important a manner the account given in 
the Dipavarhsa of the missions that were sent out by the great 
priest Moggaliputta-Tissa, in the time of Asdka, to establish 
the Buddhist faith in the border-lands. 

Similarly, to the desire to honour in another way the 
memory of a dead teacher we owe the Rummindéi pillar- 
inscription of Asoka (EI, 5. 4), which is of such interest 
because it localizes the Lumbinivana garden, the place of 
Buddha’s birth. The record, framed when Asoka was twenty- 
years-anointed, and before his conversion to Buddhism, tells 
us that he did the place the great honour of visiting it in 
person, evidently in the course of some tour of inspection or 
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state-progress through the north-eastern parts of his dominions ; 
and it proceeds to recite that, because Buddha, ‘the Sakya 
saint,’ was born there, the king built a stone enclosing and 
screening wall round the place, and set up a stone column 
(the one which bears the record), and made the village 
Lumminigama free of certain taxes. 

So, again, to the installation of relics of Buddha we are 
indebted for the inscriptions of about a.p. 15 on the Muttra 
lion-capital (JRAS, 1894. 525; 1904. 703; 1905. 154), which, 
amongst other items of information, mention the Satraps 
Rajula-Rajuvila and Sudasa-Sodasa ; and for the record on the 
Sir-Sukh or Taxila plate (EI, 4. 54), which gives us a date in 
A.D. 22 for the Satrap Patika. 

And to another development of the same desire we are 
indebted for the oldest known Indian record, the inscription on 
the Piprahwa relic-vase (see page 43 above), which was directed 
to preserving the memory of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Sakyas of tradition, who were ruthlessly massacred, men, 
women, and children, by Vididabha, king of Kosala, and 
which locates for us the city Kapilavastu, the home of 
Buddha in his childhood, youth, and early manhood. 

We owe the record (IA, 14. 138; 21. 227) which proves 
the historical existence of the dynasty of the Sungas, to the 
building of a gateway of the Stipa at Bharaut. And we owe 
the Kura inscription of Toramana (EI, 1. 238) to the erection 
of a Buddhist monastery. 

We owe the Nanaghat inscription, of the Satavahana-Satakani 
series (ASWI, 5. 60), to the desire to commemorate the great 
sacrifices that had been celebrated, and the costly sacrificial 
fees that had been given, by queen Nayanika. 

For the inscription of Toramana on the breast of the stone 
boar at Eran (F.GI, 158), which establishes his conquest of 
Central India, we are indebted to the building of the temple, 
in the portico of which the boar stands. And to the same 
motive we are indebted for the Gwalior inscription of his son 
Mihirakula (F.GI, 161), and for the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakésin II. (EI, 6. 1), which contains a great deal of impor- 
tant historical and geographical matter, and for the Vallimalai 
inscription (EI, 4. 140), which settles the first four generations 
of the family of the Western Ganga princes of Talakad. 

It is to the restoration of a temple that we are indebted for 
the important Mandasor inscription (F.GI, 79), which gave 
us what had so long been wanted, namely, a date for one 
of the Early Gupta kings, recorded in an era, capable of identi- 
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fication, other than that which was specially used by them in 
their own records. And we owe another important record of 
the Early Guptas, the Eran pillar-inscription (F.GI, 88), which 
gives us the name of Budhagupta and one of the dates which 
helped to fix the exact initial point of the Gupta era, to the 
erection of the column as the ‘flagstaff’ of the god of the 
temple in front of which it stands. 

To the installation of an image of the Jain saint Vardhamana, 
we owe the Muttra inscription (EI, 1. 381; IA, 1904. 34, 
No. 4), which gives us a date in the year 5, falling in 
53 B.c., for Kanishka. To the installation of an image of 
a Bodhisattva we owe another record from the same place 
(IA, 1904. 39, No. 9), which gives us a date in the year 33, 
in 24 8B.C., for Huvishka ; and for another record (JBBRAS, 
20. 269), which gives us a date for the same king in the 
year 45, in 12 B.C., we are indebted to the installation of an 
image of Buddha. To the installation of another image of 
a Bodhisattva we owe the record from the place known as Sét- 
Mahét (EI, 8. 180), which seems to give conclusive evidence 
as to the position of the ancient city Sravasti. And we owe 
the Shahpur inscription (F.GI, 208), which gives us a date for 
king Adityaséna, recorded in the Harsha era and falling in 
A.D. 672-73, to the installation of an image of the Sun. 

The Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernés, of A.D. 47 
(see page 5 above), so interesting in view of the corroboration 
which it gives to the Christian tradition of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle to the east, was recorded to register 
some pious act performed, in memory of his parents, by the 
person for whom the record was drawn up. 

To the building of a temple of the Sun, under the name 
Chandasvamin, we are indebted for the Dhdlpir inscription 
of A.D. 842 (ZDMG, 40, 1886. 39), which, in specifying its 
date in the era of 58 B.c. as the year 898 of ‘the time called 
vtkrama, in the sense of a reckoning of years commencing in 
the autumn, which was the ‘war-time,’ the season for under- 
taking campaigns, gives us the earliest known instance of the 
use of the precise term from which there was evolved the 
legend (see page 4 above, and note 2) that the era was founded 
by a king named Vikrama. 

A dispute between two priests, each of whom claimed the 
ownership of a particular plot of land for his god, has given us 
an interesting record of a trial by ordeal in an inscription at 
Kitttir (J BBRAS, 9. 307). 

The settlement of a sectarian dispute has given us a 
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record (EC, 2. Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, No. 136) which 
narrates how king Bukkaraya of Vijayanagara brought about 
a reconciliation between the Jains and the Vaishnavas of 
Sravana-Belgola, and embodies a compact under which the 
Jains were to enjoy equal freedom and protection with the 
Vaishnavas in respect of their rites and processions. 

The necessity for reforming the sacred law on a certain 
point has given us an inscription at Virifichipuram (H.SII, 1. 
82), embodying an agreement fixing the law of marriage among 
the Brahmans of the Padaividu country, by which they bound 
themselves that marriages among their families should only be 
concluded by anyadana, that is to say, by the father giving his 
daughter gratuitously, and that any father accepting money, and 
any bridegroom paying money for his bride, should be subject 
to punishment by the king and excommunication from caste. 

The desire of pilgrims to commemorate their visits to sacred 
sites has given us a number of records at Safichi (EI, 2. 87, 
366) and at Bharaut (IA, 21. 225), which are of considerable 
value in the geographical line of inquiry. 

And the presentation of caskets to hold relics of Buddha has 
disclosed to us, in the inscriptions found at the Bhattiprolu 
Stipa (see page 45 above), a peculiar variety of the Brahmi 
alphabet, which has not been met with elsewhere, and which 
has an important bearing on the development of the art of 
writing in India. 


C. Records of Religious Endowments 


We come next to those inscriptions of which the object was Records of 
to register donations and endowments made to gods, to priests ees 
on behalf of temples and charitable institutions, and to religious ments. 
communities. 

The inscriptions of ASdka, and of a king Dasaratha who 
according to the Puranas was his grandson, which are found in 
the caves on the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills (IA, 20. 361), 
were engraved to record the presentation of the caves to a 
community of Ajivika ascetics. 

The Nasik inscription of Ushavadata, son-in-law of the 
Kshaharata king Nahapana, dated in the year 42, in A.D. 120 
(ASWI, 4. 102, No. 9; EI, 8. 82), was engraved to register 
the presentation of the cave, with endowments in money and 
with the gift of a coco-nut tree plantation, to a community of 
Buddhist monks. 

The object of the Bhitari pillar-inscription of Skandagupta 
(F.GI, 52), and of the Karam grant of ParaméSvaravarman I. 
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(H.SII, 1. 144), was to register grants of villages to gods ; in 
the first case to Vishnu, and in the second case to Siva. 

The Indér record of the time of Skandagupta, dated in 
A.D. 466 (F.GI, 68), was issued to record an endowment to 
provide oil for the lamp of a temple of the Sun. 

Some of the charters of the early Kadamba kings of Banawasi 
(LA, 6. 24 ff. ; 7. 33 ff.) were issued to convey lands and villages 
to the god Jinéndra, and to members of various Jain sects for 
the maintenance of the worship of that god. 

The object of the Kaluchumhbarru grant of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Amma II. (EI, 7. 177) was to convey that 
village to a Jain teacher for the purposes of a charitable 
dining-hall of a Jain temple. 

The principal record on the Ataktr stone of A.D. 949-50 
(EI, 6. 50) registers a grant of some land to a temple of Siva, 
made in celebration of a fight between a hound named Kali 
and a great wild boar, in which, while the hound slew the boar, 
the hound itself was killed. 

The Cochin grant of Bhaskara-Ravivarman (EI, 3. 66), which 
establishes the existence of a colony of Jews in that part of 
India, was issued to record the bestowal of a village on the 
Jews, with the right to use certain religious paraphernalia. 

But for the fact that the ultimate object of it was to register 
the names of the villages that were granted to Ekantada- 
Ramayya for the purposes of a temple that he built, we 
should not have had the Ablir inscription (EI, 5. 237 ; and 
see IA, 1901. 2), which discloses the real originator of the 
movement, in the twelfth century, that led to a local develop- 
ment of Saivism, with renewed vigour, which resulted in the 
establishment of the sect of the Lingayats or Vira-Saivas which 
occupies so prominent a position in the Belgaum, Bijaptr, and 
Dharwar Districts and in the northern parts of Mysore. 

And so on with innumerable other instances, in which history 
has been recorded only as an incidental matter, in connexion 
with the primary topic of religious benefactions. 


D. Records of Secular Donations 


Records of | Finally, we have the inscriptions which register secular 
pete grants, not in any way connected with religion, to private indi- 
viduals. As a few instances here, we may cite the following. 
The Halsi record of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 
(IA, 6. 23) registers the grant of a field, as a reward for saving 
his life, to a Sénapati or general named Srutakirti. 
On the other hand, in recognition of an equally useful but 
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less laudable service, the supplementary inscription on the 
Atak stone of a.p. 949- 50 (see page 58 above) records that 
the Rashtrakita king Krishna III. gave to the Western Ganga 
prince Bituga II. the Banavase twelve-thousand province, and 
the districts known as the Belgola three-hundred, the Purigere 
three-hundred, the Kisukad seventy, and the Bagenad seventy, 
as a reward for (so the record itself says) treacherously slaying 
the Chola king Rajaditya in the act of embracing him in 
pretended friendship. 

The Malavalli pillar-inscription of king Haritiputta, of the 
Vinhukaddachutu line of the Satakani kings (EC, 7. SK, 263), 
was published to register the grant of a group of villages 
to a Brahman. And the record of the Kadamba king Siva- 
Skandavarman, on the same pillar (ibid., SK, 264), was pub- 
lished to renew that grant, and to confirm the enjoyment of 
it by a descendant of the original grantee. 

The Mayidavolu record of the Pallava king Siva-Skanda- 
varman, and the Kondamudi record of Jayavarman (EI, 6. 84, 
315), which have introduced to us a new archaic variety 
of the southern alphabet, were issued to register grants of 
villages to Brahmans. 

The Pattadakal pillar-inscription of a.D. 754 (EI, 3. 1), of 
special interest because it is a duplicate record in Nagari as 
well as in the local Kanarese characters, registers the grant of 
half a village to a Brahman, with a subsidiary allotment of some 
land for religious purposes. 

The Madhuban record of A.D. 630-31, of Harshavardhana 
of Thanésar and Kanauj (EI, 6. 155), was issued to cancel the 
tenure of a certain village under a forged charter, and to 
authoritatively assign the same village to two other Brahmans. 

The Chammak record of the Vakataka king Pravarasena IT. 
(F.GI, 235) was issued to grant that village to one thousand 
Brahmans, forty-nine of whom are named in it as the recipients 
appointed for the occasion. 

The record on the Vakkaléri plates or Sulliyir grant of a.p. 
757 (EI, 5. 200; and see page 27 above), which gives the full 
direct lineal succession of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, 
from the first paramount king, Pulakésin I, to the last of the 
line, was framed in order to register the grant of a village to 
a Brahman. 

The Doddahundi inscription of about a.D. 840 (EI, 6. 41), 
which records the death of the Western Ganga prince 
Nitimarga-Ranavikrama, was incised in order to register the 
grant of some land to one of his followers. 
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The Nilgund inscription of a.p. 866 (EI, 6. 98) registers the 
fact that, under a royal decree of the Rashtrakita king 
Amdghavarsha I, the tax on clarified butter or ghee was 
assigned to the Mahajanas or elders of the village ; evidently 
in order to make the proceeds of the tax available for expendi- 
ture by them on communal purposes, instead of being credited 
to the royal revenues. Padi 

And the Paithan plates of a.D. 1272, an epigraphic curiosity 
in respect of their great weight (see page 33 above), were issued 
to convey certain villages to fifty-seven Brahmans. 

Finally, in this class we have, amongst numerous other 
records, the majority of the zivgals of Mysore, which, differing 
in this respect from the similar records elsewhere, mostly record 
grants of land in addition to commemorating the deaths of 
heroes. For instance, the inscription on the Bégir stone of 
the period a.D. 908-38 (EI, 6. 45) not only records the death 
of the commander of the Nagattara troop in a battle that was 
fought between the forces of Ayyapadéva and those of 
Viramahéndra, but also records the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, and registers the grant of various villages to him. 

A second clause in the supplementary inscription on the 
Ataktr stone of A.D. 949-50 (see pages 58, 59, above) gives 
another instance of a grant of villages in recognition of bravery 
in the battle-field, to a hero who fought and survived. 

And we learn from this last record that grants of this kind 
were sometimes accompanied by the ceremony of washing the 
warriors sword, just as religious grants were usually accom- 
panied by the ceremony of laving the feet of the priest into 
whose hands the donation was actually given. 


E. The Essential Nature of the Inscriptions 


We have thus shown the general nature of the epigraphic 
records, by a rough classification of them according to the 
objects to which they were directed. 

Now, the donative records are by far the most numerous of 
all. And, as the result of this, we arrive at the point that in 
the vast majority of the epigraphic records we have a mass of 
title-deeds of real property, and of certificates of the right to 
duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges. The 
copperplate grants are the actual title-deeds and certificates 
themselves. The- stone inscriptions are usually of the same 
nature, but they sometimes mention the concurrent bestowal 
of a copperplate charter. And in such cases they are, rather, 
a public intimation that the transaction had been made 
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complete and valid by the private assignment of the necessary 
title-deeds and certificates. 

The essential part of the records was, of course, the speci- 
fication of the details of the donor, of the donee, and of the 
donation. And we have to bear in mind that, not only are the 
donative records by far the most abundant of all, but also, 
among them, by far the most numerous are those which we 
may call the records of royal donations ; by which we mean 
grants that were made either by the kings themselves, or by 
the great feudatory nobles, or by provincial governors and 
other high officials who had the royal authority to alienate 
state lands and to assign allotments from the state revenues. 
The reason for this, no doubt, is that which was suggested by 
Dr. Burnell (B.ESIP, 94); namely, the tendency for gifts to 
take the place of the sacrifices which, according to the epic 
poems, and in fact according to some of the earlier records, 
the kings of India used to have performed in order to acquire 
religious merit, or to attain other objects. But, be the reason 
what it may, the fact remains, that the records of royal dona- 
tions, whether for religious purposes or for other purposes, 
are the most numerous of all. And many of them register, 
not simply the gift of small holdings, but grants of entire 
villages, and large and permanent assignments from the 
public revenues. 

It is to these facts that we are indebted for the great value 
of the records from the historical point of view. The donor of 
state lands, or of an assignment from the public revenues, must 
show his authority for his acts. A provincial governor or 
other high official must specify his own rank and territorial 
jurisdiction, and name the king under whom he holds office. 
A great feudatory noble will often give a similar reference to 
his paramount sovereign, in addition to making his own position 
clear. And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, 
nor unusual, for something to be stated about his pedigree in 
charters and patents issued by him or in his name. The pre- 
cepts of the law-books, quoted by Dr. Burnell from the 
chapters relating to the making of grants, prescribe in fact that 
a king should state the names of his father, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather, as well as his own (B.ESIP, 97). 
That, no doubt, was a rule deduced from custom, rather than 
a rule on which custom was based. But we find that, from 
very early times, the records do give a certain amount 
of genealogical information. More and more information of 
that kind was added as time went on. And the recital of 
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events was introduced, to magnify the glory and importance of 
the donors, and sometimes to commemorate the achievements 
of recipients. 

Thus, not with the express object of preserving history, 
but in order to intensify the importance of everything con- 
nected with religion, and to secure grantees in the possession 
of properties conveyed to them, there was gradually accumulated 
almost the whole of the great mass of epigraphic records from 
which, chiefly, the ancient history of India is now being put 
together, 


F. The great Number of the Inscriptions 


It must be added that neither are the epigraphic records at 
all few in number, nor are they confined to any limited divisions 
of the country. 

The inscriptions of India itself come from all parts: from 
Shahbazgarhi in the north, in the Yuisufzai subdivision of the 
Peshawar District, to the ancient Pandya territory in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula; and from Assam in the east 
to Kathiawar in the west. 

And there are also others, from beyond the confines of 
India, of which we must take account in our Indian researches. 
We have important records in the Indian mixed dialect, 
neither exactly Sanskrit nor exactly Prakrit, from Afghanistan, 
and others, in Sanskrit, from Népal; these are so intimately 
connected with India that they are always classed and 
treated amongst the Indian records. We have records as 
well as manuscripts from Central Asia, in some dialect of 
the mixed class, and not only in the Khardshthi characters, 
which, though used in the north-west of India, were not, 
we have now learnt, confined to that territory, but also in the 
Indian Brahmi characters'; the exploitation of this source of 
information has recently begun. From over the sea, we have 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese records from Ceylon, useful to 
us in the historical line as well as in the palaeographic and 
linguistic departments ; the systematic examination and publica- 
tion of these has now commenced in the Epigraphia Zeylanica. 
From Further India, we have Sanskrit records from Cambodia 
in Indo-China, ranging onwards from a.p. 604%. Records in 


* See, e.g., Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Ti urkestan, 
37, 52, 55. 

* These have been made known to us by M. Barth, in his Inscriptions 
Sanscrites du Cambodge, and by M. Bergaigne, in his Inscriptions Sans- 
crites de Campa et du Cambodse. 
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Sanskrit come even from Java; six such, ranging from A.D. 
732 to 1373, are already known (see IA, 4. 356; 24. 184 ff, 
Nos. 35, 42, 53, 57, 290). And we are beginning to obtain 
valuable records in Burma. 

Further, the numbers of the records in India itself are very 
great. For India as a whole, a detailed list of the earlier in- 
scriptions, anterior to about a.p, 400, is, it is understood, 
in course of preparation for the Zpigraphia Indica: the 
already known inscriptions of that period number altogether, 
large and small, between 1,100 and 1,200; and, when 
once that list has been published, we shall be in a position 
to appreciate them far better than has ever yet been done. 
For Northern India, that is to say, chiefly for the territory 
lying to the north of the Narbada and Mahanadi rivers, and 
for the period from about A.D. 400 onwards, Professor Kielhorn 
has given us a list (EI, 5. appendix), with dates, names, and 
some other leading details, of more than 700 inscriptions 
already known. And for Southern India, the same scholar 
has given us a similar list (EI, 7. appendix) of no fewer than 
1,090 inscriptions, ranging onwards from about A.D. 500, 
the contents of which have already been sufficiently made 
known to be available for treatment in that way. 

And, whereas new records are every year being freely ob- 
tained in Northern India, it is known that in Southern India 
there is a wealth of materials the extent of which can hardly 
yet be gauged. Sir Walter Elliott, who first systematically 
explored the southern records, with the result of the compila- 
tion of a manuscript collection of which copies exist in the 
Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the University of 
Edinburgh, collected transcriptions of 595 inscriptions from 
the Kanarese country, and a large number of others from the 
Telugu districts. Professor Hultzsch has given us, in his 
first two volumes of South-Indian Inscriptions, and in the first 
two parts of the third volume, critical texts and translations 
of some 300 records, chiefly from the Tamil country. From 
the State of Mysore, Mr. Rice has brought to our notice some 
9,000 records, in the volumes of his series entitled Lpigraphia 
Carnatica. From the Belgaum and Dharwar Districts, in 
the Bombay Presidency, ink-impressions of nearly 1,000 in- 
scriptions were collected under the direction of the writer of 
this account ; and the southernmost parts of Dharwar, which 
abound with such materials, and some parts of the Belgaum 
and Bijaptr Districts and of the Nizim’s Dominions, still 
remain to be explored. Anda great mass of materials from 
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the eastern parts of Southern India lies ready to hand in the 
office of the Government Epigraphist. 


G. The precise Dating of the Inscriptions 

Further, we are not in any way left to grope our way blindly 
in the arrangement of this vast mass of materials. We have a 
definite guide in the fact that, from the first century B.c., the 
epigraphic records are for the most part specifically dated: 
some in the regnal years of well-known kings; others in the 
astronomical Kaliyuga reckoning, the initial point of which was 
placed in 3102 B.c.; and the large majority in the various 
historical eras, commencing with the so-called Vikrama era 
founded (see page 4 above, note 2) by Kanishka in 58 B.c. 
And with the specification of the year there are usually given 
details of the month, the day, etc., which sometimes enable us 
to state even to an hour the exact occasion of the framing of 
any particular record. 

The initial points of all the eras are now well known. And 
we are now fully provided with tables which enable us to 
determine with accuracy, and without much trouble, the 
European equivalents, not only of the years, but also of all the 
other details of the Indian dates. Each worker, of course, will 
select for use, from amongst the various guides that are avail- 
able, those tables with which he can work most quickly. But 
the following hints may be given to those who have still to 
take up this line of research. 

For special expositions of most of the various eras, we have 
Professor Kielhorn’s articles on the examination of questions 
connected with the Vikrama era of 58 B.c. (IA, 19. 20, 166, 
3543; 20. 124, 397); on dates of the Saka era of A.D. 78 met 
with in inscriptions (IA, 23. 113; 24. 1, 1813 25. 266, 289; 
26. 146); on the epoch of the Kalachuri or Chédi era of 
A.D. 249 (IA, 17. 215); on the Harsha era of A.D. 605 or 606 
(IA, 26. 29); onthe Kollam era of a.p. 825 (IA, 25. 53, 174) ; 
on the epoch of the Néwar era of a.p. 879 (IA, 17. 246) ; on 
the epoch of the Lakshmanaséna era of a.p. r119 (IA, 19. De 
and on the Saptarshi era of Kashmir, which has its initial point 
in 3076 B.c. (IA, 20. 149). And in the same line we have 
Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit’s account of the twelve-years’ 
cycle of the planet Jupiter (IA, 17. 1, 312; F.GI, appendix 3). 
For the Gupta-Valabhi era of a.D. 320, see F.GI, introd., 124. 

For exactly accurate calculations, we have Professor Jacobi’s 
tables for the computation of Hindi dates (EI, 1. 403s 2 4Se s 
recast and simplified from an original article in IA, 17. 145), 
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and Professor Kielhorn’s tables for the sixty-years’ cycle of 
Jupiter (IA, 18. 193, 380; 25. 233). 

And for closely approximate calculations, — sufficiently 
accurate in all ordinary circumstances, we have Dr. Schram’s 
tables for the conversion of Hindu dates (IA, 18. 290), and 
the work of Mr. Sewell and Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, entitled Zhe 
Indian Calendar, with an appendix on eclipses of the sun in 
India by Dr. Schram, and with a supplement on eclipses of the ” 
moon in India by Mr. Sewell. This last-mentioned work, we 
may add, contains also tables for the computation of dates of 
the Muhammadan calendar ; and, along witha general account 
of all the Hindi eras, it presents much useful information on 
the subject of the connected topic of Hindt astronomy. 

We may finally mention, for light on various considerations 
that must be borne in mind in connexion with the details 
given in Hindt dates, Professor Kielhorn’s article on festal 
days of the Hindw lunar calendar (IA, 26. 177). 


V. General Observations and Indicaticns of 
Lines of Future Research 


We have thus explained and illustrated the value of the General 
inscriptions of India. We have given an account of the sub- eee 
stances on which they were recorded. And we have explained indications 
the essential nature of them, and have shown the precise Pe os 
reasons for which they are historically and chronologically so research, 
important. 

For the most part the exploration of the inscriptions, and 
the collation of results from them, require nothing but 
intelligence and patience, coupled with a certain-amount of 
experience. But there is one class of them which must be 
used with only the greatest caution, if at all. 

Just as there are in India numismatic forgeries and (see IA, 

30, IOI. 201, note 2) even literary forgeries, so also there are 
spurious, counterfeit, or forged records, as well as genuine ones. 
Some of these spurious records have imposed on us in the past. 
From accepting them, as well as from giving too ready a 
credence to the pseudo-historical legends which exist in 
abundance in so many parts of the country, and to the fantastic 
archives and Varhsavalis, or successions of kings, of Orissa, 
and to similar documents obtained elsewhere (see page 8 
above), and to imaginative chronicles such as the Kongudésa- 
rajakkal and the Rajavalikathe (see page 6), much erroneous 
matter has been introduced into the history of India. And, in 
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trying to prevent the introduction of any more such matter into 
it hereafter, as well as in eliminating the fables that . have 
already been imported into it, we have to be specially on our 
guard against such materials as falsely purport to be ancient 
official records or vouchers issued by official authority. 

While, however, we must thus indicate the existence of these 
spurious records, space does not permit of our entering into 
any details about them, and of accounting for the existence of 
them and showing how they may be detected. On these points 
reference can only be made to a full exposition of this matter 
given elsewhere (IA, 30, rgo1. 201 ff.), with a list, which how- 
ever is now not quite up to date, of the known records of this 
class. And in the same place there will be found a_ brief 
mention of certain other records, which also must only be 
used with discrimination. Some of these are, by their own 
admission, reproductions of original records; and we have to con- 
sider how far the originals may have been reproduced correctly, 
or may have been unintentionally perverted. Others of them, 
while not admitting that they are reproductions, plainly are 
such, or are reasonably suspected to be such. And there are 
also genuine records which have been tampered with (see 
ibid., 123, and note), in order to make them serve purposes 
other than those originally intended by them. 

That matter we cannot enter into here. Nor is this the 
place for presenting any detailed exposition of the results that 
we have obtained from the genuine records. 

The political history forms the subject of other contributions 
to this volume, and has also been treated in other ways else- 
where. For detailed accounts of different parts of India from 
this point of view, reference may be made to the present 
writer's Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, 
part 2 (1896), pp. 277-584; to Dr. Bhandarkar’s Larly History 
of the Dekkan, in the same volume and part, PP-2g3=2755 
and to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, in 
the same volume, part 1 (1896), pp. 1-206. We have, further, 
Mr. V. A. Smith’s Larly History of India (1904), wider in 
its title, but dealing chiefly with Northern India and requiring 
to be read with a knowledge of the views of other writers 
even for that part of the country. And for a general résumé 
of bases, with full references, arranged in such a way that the 
work will long remain indispensable to all students of Indian 


history, reference may be made to Miss Duff’s Chronology of 
India (1899). 
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Thus, a great deal has already been done in the department 
of political history. Of course, many details still remain to 
be filled in from future exploration and research. But we 
have now a very fair knowledge of the ancient past of India 
from 58 B.C. to A.D. 320, and a comparatively copious know- 
ledge of it from the latter time onwards. And we are indebted 
for this almost entirely to the inscriptions. 

But, though so much has been achieved, a great deal still 
remains to be done even in the line of political history. And 
there are other departments of research, which must go hand 
in hand with the study of the inscriptions, in which hardly a 
beginning has been made, beyond a preliminary treatment, 
in detached writings, of details which will have to be hereafter 
brought together and handled on broader lines in connected 
and more easily accessible works. 


A. The Inscriptions 


In the first place, only a small part of the mine of epigraphic 
information has been as yet explored. For the earlier period, 
before A.D. 320, when the great Gupta dynasty of Northern 
India rose to power, we are looking forward to the results of 
excavations, still to be made, which should, and undoubtedly 
will, enable us to get at many an important record now hidden 
from sight. For the period onwards from that date, we have 
still to trace many additional copperplate records, not yet 
brought to notice, which unquestionably exist in private hands : 
and from the enormous number of stone records we have 
to select those which will best repay the trouble of editing 
them in full; dealing with the others by means of abstracts 
that shall bring forward every point in them that can be turned 
to practical account. 

As regards the earlier period, reaching back to the time of 
Buddha, we have one record, the inscription on the Piprahwa 
vase (see page 43 above), the oldest known Indian record, 
which may possibly date from within a century after the death 
of Buddha. We have a certain amount of epigraphic material 
of the time of ASdka. We have some such material for the 
interval from his time to 58 B.c. We have a very appreciable 
amount of such material for the interval from that date to 
A D. 320. And indications are not wanting that systematic 
exploration of judiciously selected sites, as well as chance dis- 
coveries, will greatly and quickly increase the number of instruc- 
tive inscriptional records available for the whole period ; we may 
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point, for instance, to the results of the excavations recently 
made under the supervision of the Director-General of Archae- 
ology at Sarnath, Kasia, and Basarh, which have well illustrated 
what important epigraphic remains may be found lying even 
close at hand within quite easy reach. Still, for the present, 
we are greatly dependent for our knowledge of that period upon 
coins, and upon tradition as preserved in literary works ; both 
of these being sources of information which must be used 
with extreme care and discrimination. The explorations and 
the chance discoveries have still to be made, and the results 
of them have to be examined and weighed as they may come 
to light. 

In the second place, we must before long make a start 
towards bringing the records together, in chronological order, 
in volumes according to the dynasties and periods to which 
they belong, on lines such as those adopted in the volume 
of Gupta Inscriptions, prepared by the writer of the present 
account as the third volume of the intended Corpus Juscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, which, however, has not as yet gone beyond 
that volume and vol. i, by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
which gave the first collective treatment of the records of the 
Asoka period. 

It is very difficult to exhaust any particular line of research 
from texts which are scattered about in the volumes of different 
journals, amongst extraneous matter of all sorts and without 
any attempt at, or possibility of, general arrangement according 
to dates, and many of which are printed in native characters 
which do not lend themselves to the use of capitals, thick type, 
and other devices for marking points that are to be specially 
attended to. To a great extent, of course, this scattered and 
unsystematic disposal of our results has been unavoidable. As 
an inevitable consequence, however, not even the department 
of political history has been dealt with as fully as might be the 
case even from such materials as we already have for reference. 
And, though much has been accomplished by the official 
journal, the L¢igraphia Indica, towards minimizing the diffi- 
culties entailed by having to search the volumes of so many 
different publications, more still requires to be done. 

We must set about bringing together, in the manner indicated 
above, such records as have already been published ; inserting 
at the same time any others of each series that can concurrently 
be prepared for publication. We want, for instance, one volume 
devoted to the records of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, 
with those of the early Kadambas of Banawasi and the Pallavas 
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of Conjeeveram, and with some others of the same period 
which are not numerous enough to make up a volume by 
themselves. We want another volume for the records of the 
Eastern Chalukyas ; another for those of the Rashtrakitas ; 
others for those of the Kalachuris and the Gahadavalas ; and 
so on; each with the miscellaneous records of the period 
brought in. When such compilations have been made, we 
shall have the basis of a systematic arrangement, by means of 
which the materials can be examined far more conveniently 
and exhaustively than at present. And it will then be an easy 
and simple matter to insert in such volumes, in the proper 
places, references to further records, which, of course, must 
continue to be published in the present detached manner until 
sufficient materials for supplementary volumes accumulate. 

In thus rearranging the records already edited, we have to 
revise the published texts, and bring them up to date on a 
uniform system according to our latest knowledge and experi- 
ence. Even among the most recently issued versions, there 
are but few that could be finally reprinted just as they stand. 
We require to have both the texts and the translations dealt 
with critically, according to a thoroughly consistent method 
of treatment. The same passages in different records have to 
be translated in identically the same words. And technical 
titles and expressions require to be recognized, and to be used 
as they stand without attempting to render them by English 
words which may, indeed, be literal translations, but the 
meanings of which do not suffice to convey the ideas intended 
by the originals. There are many points in the records which 
will not be recognized until we begin to deal with the records 
on the lines indicated above. There are also many allusions 
in the records which we are only now beginning to understand. 
And, as a very suitable instance of what an up-to-date revision 
can effect, we may point to the case of the Aihole inscription 
of A.D. 634-35, of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
Pulakésin II. It was first handled fully by the present writer 
some thirty years ago (IA, 5. 67; 8. 237). It seemed, then, 
that at any rate all the historical matter in it had been brought 
out fully and correctly. But it remained for Professor Kielhorn, 
in lately examining the record anew and re-editing it with the 
advantages of experience and wider knowledge (EI, 6. 1), to 
remove some mistakes then made, and to discover yet two 
more historical items in it, in the mention of the Kolléru lake 
and of the territory on the north of the Bhima, and, further, to 
detect and explain two recondite allusions, one to a grammatical 
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rule of Panini and the other to the traditional precepts for the 
behaviour of kings in exile, and to bring out various interesting 
points in which the writings of the poet Kalidasa were used 
and imitated in this record and in some other early ones. 


B. Tradition 


We have mentioned tradition, as preserved in literary works, 
as one of our sources of information ; but with the reservation 
that, along with what we gather from coins, it must be applied 
with extreme care and discrimination. 

We may fairly use tradition to help us to interpret obscure 
expressions in the inscriptions, and in a general way to explain 
the meaning and the bearing of those records. We may even 
use it to fill up gaps in the history deduced from the inscrip- 
tions, when nothing incongruous or improbable is suggested 
by it; especially when it receives, in respect of immediate 
surroundings, any specific corroboration from the inscriptions, 
as in the case of the interval from the death of Buddha to the 
anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty, and in the case of the 
missions that were sent out by Moggaliputta-Tissa to establish 
the Buddhist faith in the border-lands (see pages 44, 54, above). 

But, when we can gather plain facts from the epigraphic 
records and arrange them on the bases of those records, we 
are independent of tradition, and can then recognize it only 
with a view to gauging its value in the light of what we learn 
from the only definite source of information. And we must not, 
in any circumstances, twist the assertions of tradition. We 
must not start by conjecturally correcting its statements, just 
as fancy may dictate, in order to make them support that which 
we seek to prove. We must not, as a basis for our application 
of it, make it say what it does not say. We may correct it only 
when we have undeniable evidence that it is open to correction, 
and an unmistakable guide as to the direction in which it may 
be corrected. 

The Buddhist tradition of the seventh century a.p., of India, 
Gandhara, and Kashmir, as reported by Hiuen-tsiang', placed 
the initial dates of Asoka and Kanishka respectively 100 and 
400 years after the death of Buddha. Applied to 264 B.c. as 
the initial date of Asoka the Maurya’, this gives us 364 B.c. as 
one amongst various more or less substantial traditional dates 
for the death of Buddha. With that, however, we are not here 
concerned. Our point is this. A combination of those state- 


* For a full exposition of this matter, see JRAS, 1906. 979 ff. 
? See ibid., 984 ff. 
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ments places the initial date of Kanishka 300 years after the 
initial date of Asoka ; with the effect, on the same application, 
of setting up A.D. 37 for the initial date of Kanishka. But that 
did not suit the views of certain writers who wished to make 
the initial date of Kanishka fall in or about a.p. 78: and, 
accordingly, they increased the traditional 400 years for Kanishka 
into 437 years, by applying the statements as if they gave for 
him an interval of 300 years from, not the initial date of Asoka, 
but the end of his reign; so that, ASdka the Maurya having 
reigned for thirty-seven years, from 264 to 227 B.c., they of 
course obtained a.p. 73 (a result quite close enough for their 
purposes) for the initial date of Kanishka. The key to the 
matter here is found in the Buddhist tradition of Ceylon, con- 
firmed for India by a record of Asoka himself. From those 
sources we know that the said tradition of India, Gandhara, 
and Kashmir, confused Asdka-Dharmasoka the Maurya, in 
respect of his date, with a predecessor, ASOka-Kalasoka the 
Saigunaga, who began to reign 90 years after the death of 
Buddha, and in whose eleventh year, 100 years after the 
death of Buddha, there was held the second Buddhist Council. 
From those sources we know, also, that the death of Buddha 
occurred 218 years before the initial date of ASoka the Maurya ; 
that is, in 482 B.c. And, applied to 482 B.c., the statement 
of 400 years for Kanishka places his initial date in 82 B.C. 
That is, we can now see, it is a statement in round numbers 
of 400 for 424 years ; and the tradition is in perfect accordance 
with the fact that Kanishka founded the so-called Malava or 
Vikrama era commencing in 58 B.c.’. 

Again, tradition, as recorded by Hiuen-tsiang, tells us as 
follows :—In the midst of the rooo years after the death of 
Buddha, or within the rooo years after the death of Buddha *, 
there reigned at Sravasti a powerful and ostentatiously lavish king 
Vikramaditya, who ultimately lost his kingdom in consequence 
of behaving uncivilly to a Buddhist teacher named Manoratha, 
and was followed‘ by a successor who showed respect to 
men of eminence. Further, tradition, as recorded. by the same 
writer, tells us® that in quite a different part of India, namely 
in Malava, and about sixty years before the time (A.D. 641-42) 


1 See page 4 above, and note 2. 

2 Julien, Mémoires, 1. 115; Beal, Records, 1. 105. 

% Julien, loc. cit., note 3; Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 1, 211. 

4 Julien, loc. cit., 118; Beal, loc. cit., 118; Watters, loc. cit., 212, 

> Julien, op. cit., 2.156; Vee, 204; Beal, op. cit., 2. 261; Lé/e, 148; 
Watters, op. cit., 2. 242. 
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when Hiuen-tsiang was ee, there was a king Siladitya, 
who reigned for fifty years’, and who, in addition to being 
a man of great wisdom and one who was attached to and 
beloved by his subjects, was full of respect for the three 
precious things of the Buddhist faith. These two accounts 
refer to very different parts of India. They were recorded on 
different occasions, and without any reciprocal connexion. And 
even the date of Vikramaditya of Sravasti still remains to be 
determined. Nevertheless, and because the result is supposed to 
fit in with a very liberal adjustment of some mythical statements, 
distinctly referred to the period about a.p. 78, made in the 
twelfth century by Kalhana in the Rajatarathgini, 3. 125-331, 
about a king Harsha-Vikramaditya and his son Pratapasila- 
Siladitya of still a third kingdom, Ujjain, we have been told 
(JRAS, 1903. 565 ff.) that, while Hiuen-tsiang has reported 
the facts themselves correctly, he has confounded the two 
names, and what he relates about Vikramaditya of Sravasti 
really applies to Siladitya of Malava, but also, while we transfer 
Vikramaditya from Sravasti to Malava, we are to leave Siladitya 
in that same locality. 

Results can be strung together from treatments of tradi- 
tion such as the two cited above. But such results are not 
history. 

We may use tradition. But we must weigh it, and must not 
distort it. We must see that we understand it aright. We 
must not take one line of it, say the Buddhist tradition of 
the Dipavarnsa of Ceylon, and modify it according to another 
line, say the Brahmanical tradition of the Indian Puranas. 
And we must take care that whatever tradition we do use 
shall be ancient. We cannot base history upon fanciful collec- 
tions of legendary matter, dignified by the name of tradition, 
presented to us in modern compilations such as the Kongu- 
désarajakkal and the Rajavalikathe (see page 6 above). 
And, in these days of dissemination of knowledge, we must 
be on our guard against admitting so-called traditions which 
are really the results of our own conjectures dressed up in 
other forms. In this direction, we have before us the notorious 
case of the bards of Kathiawar (see F.GI, introd., 49 f.). They 
have a story about the rise of Valabhi, which was at one time 
brought forward and accepted as ‘an old-world tale’ which 
had an historical basis, though it might not be altogether 
accurate. But it was subsequently made known that the 
story only sprang into existence some quarter of a century ago 

Julien, Alémoztres, 2.156; Vie, 205: Beal, Records, 2. 261; Life, 148. 
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and owed its origin entirely to modern speculations which 
had found their way to the bards through an educational 
treatise. 

In short, it cannot be too steadily borne in mind that, while 
we may most suitably take tradition as a subsidiary source of 
history, we must weigh it carefully before we use it. It can 
in no way take the place of the epigraphic records. It is of 
no value against any plain and unmistakable assertions made 
by them. 


C. Palaeography, Coins, and Art 


The palaeographic inquiry has been brought to a climax for Palaeo- 
the present by Professor Biihler’s Zxdische Palaeographie. The graphy, d 
German original of this invaluable work, with its plates, was art. ” 
published in 1896 as part xi. of the first volume of the 
Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
or Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research. And the English 
version of the letter-press of it has been issued as an appendix 
to the LZrdian Antiquary, vol. xxxill, 1904. 

But in this line, as also in the historical line, on which it is 
largely dependent, and, in fact, in every line of Indian research, 
we are steadily accumulating more facts and better materials, 
and making substantial progress every year. Already, some 
of the details exhibited in Professor Bihler’s work might now 
be treated, or at least considered, from other points of view. 
Already the Mayidavélu record of Siva-Skandavarman and the 
Kondamudi record of Jayavarman (see page 59 above) have 
given us a new archaic variety of the southern alphabet, which 
was not known when Professor Biihler was writing. 

Even the palaeographic inquiry, therefore, has sooner or 
later to be taken a step farther than the high point to which it 
has been brought by the labours of Professor Buhler. 

As one way of helping to this end, the occasions of pub- 
lishing more advanced texts and translations of records already 
handled, must be utilized to substitute real facsimiles of at 
least the more representative originals, in the place of the 
manipulated and sometimes misleading lithographs that have 
occasionally been issued in times gone by. Then, attention 
was directed to publishing clear and easily legible lithographs, 
rather than to giving facsimiles which an unpractised eye 
might find it difficult to deal with because of their including 
all the imperfections of the originals due to damage and decay. 
Now, with greatly improved methods of preparing our materials 
for reproduction, we take a wiser course. 
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We require for critical work, in any line, purely mechanical 
reproductions, which shall be actual facsimiles of the originals 
as they stand, prepared without, at any stage, any touching up 
by hand of the materials, ink-impressions or uninked estampages, 
which are the bases of them, or of proofs from those materials. 
Any such touching up by hand of such materials, and any 
issuing of lithographs from eye-copies, gives us, not what really 
stands in an original but that which the operator thinks he 
sees there, which is often quite a different thing ; and, for two 
pointed illustrations of this, reference may be made to some 
remarks by the present writer on another occasion (EI, 6. 80). 
Any such process deprives of all value the results that are laid 
before us. And it must be sedulously avoided, in the first 
treatment of any new materials, as much as in the revision of 
any old ones. 

In connexion with this branch of the general inquiry, it 
must also be borne in mind that it is not easy to fix within 
a century or so, or even more, on simply palaeographic 
grounds, the time of an undated record which does not present 
the name of a well-known king, or some other specific guide. 
And of this there is on record a case in point that may be 
appositely cited. It has been said, and not unjustifiably 
(JRAS. 1903. 393), that the characters of the legend on a 
certain coin may be, perhaps, of the ninth or tenth century ; 
leaving us to infer that the coin itself might be allotted to that 
time. But from the words of the legend, ‘the glorious Raya- 
murari,’ we know that the coin is one of the Kalachurya king 
Rayamurari-Sovidéva-SOmésvara of Kalyani (see F.DKD, 471), 
who reigned A.D. 1167-77. 

There should further be borne in mind certain considerations 
which apply also to numismatic theories and views about art, 
as other bases for the construction of history. 

In the case of royal proceedings and the records of them, 
we may expect that both the artistic standard of any statues or 
other sculptures chosen as objects of presentation, and of any 
shrines or other buildings ordered to be erected, and also the 
characters, drafting, etc., of the records of such acts, should 
ordinarily be the best procurable of their kind and time, 
and should be more or less uniformly progressive in one 
direction or another ; in point of fact, it would seem, towards 
deterioration rather than improvement. But, even so, there 
must have been incidental times of throwing-back, and 
occasions when actually the best synchronous work in either 
line could not be obtained, even on royal demands. And 
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the position must always have been very different in respect 
of private proceedings and the records of them; and we 
must remember that many of the records of the first century 
B.c. and the following two centuries, and particularly those 
which come from Northern India, are private non-official 
records of private non-official donations and foundations. 
There are, and there must always have been, everywhere, 
and in every line, of writing, sculpture, or any other branch of 
work, good and bad workmen, synchronously and in the same 
localities. The terms of workmen vary, and must always have 
varied, according to their skill and reputation. Not every 
ordinary individual can have afforded to employ, even if he 
knew, the most deft sculptor, to give him the highest art, or 
the best writer, to give him the most approved official or even 
non-official script of his time. And considerations of that kind, 
and of locality, and of the materials used, metal, stone, etc., 
as the case may be, quite as much as differences of time, may 
account for many of the difficulties experienced in some 
quarters, sometimes on palaeographic grounds, sometimes from 
other points of view, of construing, as belonging really to one 
and the same series, certain dates from Northern India which 
run harmoniously from the year 3 to the year 399 without 
any actual specification of the name of the era,—the so-called 
Vikrama or Malava era, founded by Kanishka in 58 B.c.,—to 
which they belong. 

So, too, as regards coins. The sinking of dies must always 
have been a somewhat close profession, transmitted heredi- 
tarily, and probably confined to but a few families, in but 
a few localities, the members of which would be summoned 
far and wide for the exercise of their skill. In this line, 
too, not always could the best work have been obtainable, 
even by a king. A new design, shape, or weight from Greece 
or Italy, or a new development of the Greek alphabet, may 
easily have reached Broach by sea, and may thence have 
travelled overland via Ujjain to Muttra, much more quickly 
than it could penetrate into India by way of Persia and the 
north-west frontier. Or, again, a new design, shape, or weight, 
originating in Persia, may have reached India long before it 
could reach Italy or Greece. And such conditions as these, 
coupled with a natural tendency to follow, if not exactly to 
copy, previous models, may account for many of the difficulties 
that attend the arrangement of numismatic facts. 

In short, not only palaeographic views, but also numismatic 
theories and deductions based on art, must always be subordi- 


Geogra- 
phy. 
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nate to, and must be regulated by, what we can learn in the 
way of clear facts from the inscriptional records. 


D. Geography 

As has been said, even the political history has not been yet 
worked out from the published records as fully as might be 
done. And there are other lines of inquiry, of general historical 
interest, particularly in the geographical, administrative, and 
fiscal departments, which have hardly been touched upon at 
all to any purpose. 

The geography, indeed, an attractive branch of inquiry which 
has been popular in many quarters, has received a certain 
amount of attention. But the researches in this line have been 
made chiefly with the object of trying to identify places, 
countries, and tribes mentioned by foreign writers, namely, the 
Greek historians and geographers, the Chinese pilgrims, and 
the Arab travellers, and of constructing maps of ancient India 
from their writings. And in that connexion much has been 
put forward in vain, in consequence of an idea that we can 
and must still find an existing representative of every ancient 
name recorded by the foreign writers. But tribes die out and 
disappear ; towns decay and are deserted ; seaside emporia 
sometimes shift: and, in addition to the gradual transition 
from classical to vernacular forms, the names of cities are 
liable to change entirely in the course of time, even though the 
places themselves survive. 

Some of the records of the Indian campaign of Alexander, 
in 327 to 324 B.C., were plainly based on accounts written by 
persons who actually went to India with him’. Yet but few 
of the places mentioned in them have been identified with 
any real approach to certainty. 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea?, who wrote 
at some time about a.p. 85, evidently sailed in person round 
the coast of India. But we cannot expect to find now every 
place on the coast mentioned by him. And, as regards his 


} See, in particular, Ancient India, tts Invasion by Alexander the Great 
(1893), by J. W. McCrindle; and his Azctent India as described in 
Classical Literature (1901). 

? For McCrindle’s translation of this work see LA, 8, 1879. 107 ff. He 
has there shown grounds, which seem conclusive, for placing the work 
between 4. D. So and 89, though by other authorities it has been placed some- 
what earlier, in Pliny’s time (A.D. 23 to 79), and, on the other hand, 
considerably later, after A.D. 161.° The writer of the geographical part 
of the article on Ptolemy in the Zucyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xx, has 
placed it ‘about A. bp. 80’ (p. 94). 
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inland details, his statement that Paithan, which is really about 
200 miles almost due south-east from Broach, lay south of the 
latter place, at a distance of a twenty days’ journey, quite suffices 
to show that, for places away from the coast, he was at least 
sometimes dependent on information which was liable to be of 
a very vague kind ; and it left us free to exercise considerable 
latitude of choice, fully justified when at length the identifica- 
tion came to be made (see page 82 below), in applying his 
immediately following assertion that Tagara, a famous inland 
emporium, situated at a distance of a ten days’ journey from 
Paithan, was on the east of Paithan: the correct bearing is, in 
reality, as closely as possible south-east by south. 

Ptolemy, who wrote approximately’ at some time about 
A.D. 150, had not even the opportunities of personal observa- 
tion which the author of the Periplus enjoyed, but only com- 
piled from the reports of travellers and navigators, and from 
the works of previous writers, of whom some may have enjoyed 
such advantages, but others had simply put together informa- 
tion obtained similarly at second-hand. Consequently, it 
is only in a very general way, at any rate with merely our 
present means of applying the information given in his work ?®, 
that we can use his statements towards reconstructing the early 
geography. 

The writer of the geographical part of the article on Ptolemy 
in the Lxcyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xx, has told us that 
Ptolemy’s geographical knowledge is strikingly imperfect even in 
regard to the Mediterranean and its surroundings, and that it 
is especially faulty in respect of the southern shores of Asia, in 
connexion with which he had obtained (as we can readily 
detect) only a vague acquaintance with extensive regions, based 
on information which was indeed to a certain extent authentic, 
but which had been much exaggerated and misunderstood. 
Ptolemy (we are told) recognized the importance of utilizing, 
to check and adjust results, any positions of places that had 
been determined by actual observations of latitude and longi- 
tude. But there was not any appreciable number of such 
places. And thus ‘the positions laid down by him were 
really, with very few exceptions, the result of computations 
of distances from itineraries and the statements of travellers, 

‘Tt appears that the first-recorded observation of this celebrated 
mathematician, astronomer, and geographer was made in A.D, 127, and 
the last in A.D. 151 (Lncyclopaedia Britannica, xx. 87); but that he was 
still alive in A. D. 161 (Sw27th’s Classical Dictionary, 627). 

2 See Ptolemy's Geography of [India and Southern Asta, with a commentary, 
by McCrindle, in TA, 13, 1884. 313-411. 
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estimates which were liable to much greater error in ancient 
times than at the present day.’ Moreover, in addition to 
placing the equator at a considerable distance from its true 
geographical position, apd accepting a prime meridian which 
made all his eastern longitudes about seven degrees less than 
they should have been, he made a still more serious mistake, 
which ‘had the effect of vitiating all his subsequent con- 
clusions,’ in taking every degree of latitude, and of longitude 
measured at the equator, as equal to only 500 stadia or fifty 
geographical miles, instead of its true equivalent of 600 stadia 
or sixty miles. And, as the result of the last-mentioned error, 
‘if he had arrived at the conclusion from itineraries that two 
places were 5,000 stadia from one another, he would place 
them at a distance of ten degrees apart, and thus in fact 
separate them by an interval of 6,000 stadia.’ 

The curious and utterly erroneous conception of the shape 
of India formed by Ptolemy, is well shown by the map (IA, 13. 
between pp. 322, 323) which accompanies Mr. McCrindle’s 
extracts from his work. And the general distortions that 
resulted from his data and method of work are admirably 
exhibited in an ingenious form in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol. xv, in plate 7, between pp. 516, 517, which shows Ptolemy’s 
idea of the world superimposed upon an actual map of the 
corresponding portions of the world. His results, exposed in 
this way, place Paithan (on the Godavari) well out to sea in 
the Bay of Bengal. They make Ceylon an enormous island, 
stretching from below the equator to about the twelfth degree 
of north latitude, and covering the position of the northern half 
of Sumatra and of part of the Malay Peninsula, with a large 
area of the Bay of Bengal, including the Nicobar Islands. 
They make the Mahanadi river run over Siam and Cambodia. 
They make the Ganges run over the very heart of China, 
flowing towards the sea somewhere near Canton. They carry 
Palibothra, which is Patna (on the Ganges), to the east of a 
line from Tonquin to Pekin. And they make the Himalayan 
range, as represented by the Imaos and Emodos mountains, 
run north of Tibet, through the north of China, across the 
Yellow Sea and Korea, and into Japan. 

It is obvious that, before we can do anything substantial 
with Ptolemy’s work, in the direction of utilizing it for even the 
outlines of the early political geography of India, we need 
something more in the way of an exposition of it than even 
that which Mr. McCrindle has given us; and we require an 
adjustment of Ptolemy’s results for India similar to that 
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which Colonel Gerini has made (JRAS, 1897. 551) in respect 
of his results for the countries beyond the eastern confines of 
India. But it is also certain that, though we may gather from 
Ptolemy a fair quantity of general information about tribes and 
territorial divisions, no amount of adjustment will ever enable 
us to frame from his work a map of India that would be even 
approximately accurate in its details. 

Passing on to a still more definite source of information, we 
find that much even now remains to be done in connexion 
with the writings of Hiuen-tsiang', who travelled through 
practically the whole of India between a.p. 629 and 645, and 
kept a very close record of his peregrinations. 

The territorial divisions mentioned by Hiuen-tsiang are 
fairly easy to locate, more or less approximately, with the help 
of the epigraphic records. But his cities, or such of them as 
survive, are more difficult. Before his writings can be fully 
utilized, we want better readings and explanations than have 
even yet been offered of his placenames. We have to 
re-examine his movements from the point of view that 100 7 
denoted the time occupied in making a day’s journey?; the said 
day’s journey averaging very closely about twelve miles, but 
being actually determined in each case by such considerations 
as the nature of the country traversed and the distances 
between villages, sarais, and other convenient halting-places, 
so that it might easily in ordinary circumstances be anything 
from ten to fourteen miles, and in exceptional cases might have 
even a wider range in either direction. In connexion with 
the point that the distances and directions given by him as 
from country to country are almost always the distances and 
directions from each capital to the next capital, we have to bear 
in mind, in the first place, that even a slight difference in 
bearings will lead to a wide divergence in position when the 
bearings are set out on a long line; and, in the second place, 
that, whereas it is impossible that every capital can have been 
due north, east, south, or west, or due north-east, north-west, 
south-east, or south-west, from the preceding capital, he 


' See Histotre de la Wee de Hiouen-Thsang (1853), and Mémotres sur 
les Contrées Occidentales par Hiouen-Thsang (two yols., 1857-58), by 
M. Stanislas Julien, with an examination of the geographical results by 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin; S7z-yu-k¢, or Buddhist Records of the Western 
World (two vols., 1884), and Life of Hiuen Tstang (1888), by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal; and Ox Yuan Chwangs Travels in India (two vols., 
1904-5), by Mr. Thomas Watters. 

2 On the Indian yéyana and the Chinese /¢ as measures of itinerary 
distance, see JRAS, 1906. tort ff. 
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recognized no points of the compass beyond those eight, and 
very seldom, if ever, gave the bearings except as if they were 
due north, etc., or due north-east, etc. And, not only some 
cases of discrepancy between the Records and the Life, but 
also certain various readings which exist, are quite enough to 
show that both his bearings and his directions have not always 
been correctly transmitted to us. ; 

We have by no means yet found (if we ever can find) every 
city and other place mentioned even by Hiuen-tsiang ; and 
some of the most confidently asserted identifications of places 
spoken of by him are unquestionably wrong. 

Take, for instance, the case of the capital of Kalinga, which 
he visited and mentioned without, apparently, recording its 
name. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin felt satisfied (AZémozres, 2. 
395) that it is represented by Kalingapatam on the coast, in 
the Gafijam District ; an identification which was practically, 
if not absolutely, endorsed by Mr. Ferguson (JRAS, 1873. 252): 
while General Sir Alexander Cunningham arrived at the 
conclusion (AGI, 516) that it must be Rajamahéndri on the 
xodavaril, the head-quarters of a subdivision of the Godavari 
District. But the information furnished by the epigraphic 
records makes it certain that it was neither of those two places. 
It was the city Kalinganagara, which dates back to at any rate 
the time of king Kharavéla in the second century B.c., and 
was from about a.D. 645 onwards the capital of the Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinga. And the place is now represented (see. 
EI, 4. 187 ff.) by the villages Mukhalingam and Nagarakatakam 
and the ruins between them, on the VathSadhara river, in the 
Parla-Kimedi Zamindari or estate, in the Gafijam District. 

Take, again, the case of an ancient city in the Punjab, 
regarding the identity of which there has been almost as 
much speculation, with announcements of confident results in 
various directions, as in the case of the famous Tagara (see 
page 82 below.) Hiuen-tsiang visited the city in question, and 
has mentioned it as She-ka-lo, the old capital of the Cheh-ka, 
Takka, country, and the seat of government of the great foreign 
invader Mihirakula about the commencement of the sixth 
century A.D. It is otherwise of interest as being the Sakala of 
the Mahabharata, and the Sagala of the Milindapafiha, which 
latter work specifies it as the capital of king Milinda, whom it 
is customary to identify with the Graeco-Bactrian or Indo- 
Grecian king Menander, and to place in the second century B.c. 
And there would have been no difficulty in finding its modern 
representative long ago, if only the attempt had been made 
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Without starting by correcting the indication given by Hiuen- 
tslang as to its position. Starting by making such a correction, 
Sir A. Cunningham felt satisfied (C.AGI, 179 ff.) that the 
site of this city is marked by the Sangla Hill in the Gujranwala 
District. | And proceeding on the same lines, and taking us at 
least as far from the locality indicated by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Vincent Smith pronounced! that this 
city is apparently either Chiniét or Shahkot in the Jhang 
District. In reality, however, as has now been proved by the 
present writer”, Sakala, Sagala, She-ka-lo, is Sialkot, the chief 
town of the Sialk6t District. 

That the writings of Hiuen-tsiang, as transmitted to us, 
are sometimes open to correction is, indeed, certain. For 
example, they tell us that, going above 200 / south-east 
from P‘i-lo-shan-na, he arrived at a country (capital) named 
Kah-pit‘a ; and that then, going north-west for nearly 200 7/1, 
he reached a country (capital) named Ka-no-kiishe (Watters, 
I. 333, 340). Here there is undeniably some mistake: the 
text represents him as exactly retracing his steps, and yet 
arriving at a totally different place. But, even with a various 
reading which gives the bearing from Kah-pit‘a to Ka-no- 
ku-she as south-east instead of north-west, we must not jump 
too readily to the conclusion that that is the detail in which 
the mistake lies. Before we can approach that point, we must 
determine, more definitely than has yet been done, the exact 
position of Kah-pit‘a, and make sure that the mistake does 
not lie in the specification of the direction of that place from 
P‘-lo-shan-na. 

With the writings of Hiuen-tsiang we shall be able to do 
much more than has hitherto been done, if we refrain from 
the prima-facie assumption that his statements are open to 
correction freely, and if, when we find cases like the above in 
which there is certainly some mistake, we weigh all the sur- 
roundings more fully, instead of forming a preconceived notion 
and then making the correction in accordance with it. 

And there are other writings which are likely to be of con- 
siderable use, if we are given the means of looking behind 
certain restorations which have been made in the treatment of 
them. For instance, a fair amount of geographical information 
is to be found in Albériini’s work on India, written in A.v. 
1031-32. But, in order that the work may be fully utilized, 
not only in this direction but in others also, by those who do 

1 Karly History of India, 65, note, and 274. 

2 Fourteenth Oriental Congress, 1905, Algiers ; Indian Section, 164 ff. 
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not read Arabic, we need something more than what has been 
given to us even by Professor Sachau’s admirable translation, 
and by the index of words of Indian origin which accompanies 
his edition of the text. It is not enough for us to have the 
Indian placenames and other words restored into Sanskrit 
forms, actual or conjectural ; we require an index which shall 
give us exact transliterations of the names, etc., as presented 
by Albérini in Arabic characters. He has cited, to a large 
extent, Prakrit rather than Sanskrit forms ; and it is the Prakrit 
forms which are so useful to us in tracing transitions from the 
Sanskrit to the modern forms. 

For the ancient geography, in short, as for everything else 
connected with the past of India, we are really dependent 
primarily and almost entirely on the epigraphic records. It 
is from that source that it must be mostly worked out. And 
we can only fill in additional details from extraneous sources, 
such as those discussed above, when we have arrived at some 
more definite idea of at least the general features from the 
indigenous materials. 

The first desideratum now, in this line, is to index the 
published epigraphic records for all geographical details, and 
to prepare from them, and from such other native sources as 
can be conveniently worked in at the same time, an atlas of 
ancient India, a series of maps illustrating successive periods, 
which shall take the place of the long-since obsolete maps that 
are now available. Only in such a collection of maps shall we 
find the first reliable means of proceeding to apply properly 
any information that may be derivable from foreign sources. 
Many a result, advanced in the earlier inquiries indicated above, 
will be corrected in the course of compiling such a collection 
of maps; partly on the basis of better information already 
available, partly as the natural consequence of the care and 
thought that must attend the preparation of the compilation, 
if it is properly taken in hand. And many an interesting 
identification will be made at the same time, by the same 
means. It was only recently that the writer of the present 
account was able to show (J RAS, 1go1. 537 ff.) that the ancient 
and famous Tagara exists to this day, known by the natural 
modern form of its former name, as Tér, in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions (the misspelt Thair, Ther, Tair, of maps, etc.), though 
for more than a century of search and speculation its identity 
had escaped recognition. It is only still more lately that he 
has been able (see EI. 7. 223 ff.) to mark Latir in the same 
territory as the ancient Lattalur, Lattantr, the original home 
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of the Rashtrakitta kings of Malkhéd, and to prove (see 
page So f. above) that Sialkot in the Punjab is the ancient city 
Sakala, Sagala, mentioned as She-ka-lo by Hiuen-tsiang. 

There are, however, also other urgent desiderata in con- 
nexion with our geographical inquiries'. A great obstacle to 
making identifications—in some cases a factor which directly 
leads to erroneous results—is the difficulty of ascertaining the 
real forms of the modern place-names. Official spellings are 
of little, if any, value; there is no system, in ordinary official 
use, which gives us the critical details that we require. We 
need a series of compilations for the various Presidencies and 
other territorial divisions of India, framed on the lines followed 
in the official manual entitled Bombay Places and Common 
Official Words (1878), but prepared in a thoroughly critical 
manner and as the result of skilled inquiry, which shall give us, 
in the native characters as well as in transliteration, the actually 
correct forms of the modern names of all the principal towns, 
villages, rivers, and mountains. And, to supplement those 
compilations, we need others similar to, and arranged like, the 
Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), which shall show, 
in alphabetical order and in transliteration only, the name of 
every town and village in each postal circle, with its district, 
subdivision, and post-town. 


E. Other Fields of Work 


There is, thus, plenty of both original research and revisional Other 
work still to be done in connexion with, and by the help of, fields of 
the epigraphic records. And the leading desideratum is, cer- wos 
tainly, to get those records explored more fully and published 
in larger numbers. 

But systematic co-operation in other lines of study would 
help very greatly, even towards a more accurate understanding 
of the records. And there are various ways in which much 
valuable assistance towards the ends that we have in view 
might be given by scholars who are not inclined to undertake 
the editing of the records, or even the detailed study of them. 

In connexion with the general literature, there is still a great 
deal to be done in discovering, and bringing to notice by texts 
and translations, the historical introductions and colophons, 
the value of which has been indicated above (see page rq ff.). 
Such materials are found freely in Southern India at any rate, 


1 For some fuller remarks on this topic, with an indication of the proper 
process to be followed in determining the true forms of modern place-names, 
see the observations by the present writer in JRAS, 1901. 549 ff. 
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and particularly in the Kanarese country. And results already 
published promise well for the future in this field of work. 

We want a compilation of all the historical and geographical 
hints, and any other practical matter, that can be derived from 
the epics, the plays, the classical poems, and the collections of 
imaginative stories. And we want succinct abstracts of all the 
similar matter contained in the historical romances. 

Life is too short for either the epigraphist or the historian 
to examine all these sources of information in the original 
texts, or even, in every case, to go thoroughly through transla- 
tions of them. An editor of a text, on the other hand, could 
do all that is wanted in a day or two of extra work, the results 
of which would be embodied in an introduction and an index. 
And a student of any particular book might, on finishing his 
perusal of it, easily put together an instructive and valuable 
note which would be welcomed as an article in, for instance, 
the Zndian Antiquary, in the pages of which it would at once 
attract the attention of those who could use it for general 
purposes. 

The Pattavalis, the lists of the succession of the Jain pontiffs 
(see page 7 f. above), require to be examined more fully, 
especially with a view towards determining how far back we 
can carry the verses on which the earlier portions of them 
were based, and to what extent those portions of them are 
imperfect or erroneous and open to adjustment. 

The geographical lists of some of the Puranas still remain to 
be exhibited, on lines similar to those adopted by the present 
writer in respect of the topographical list of the Brihat-Satbhita 
(IA, 22. 169). As yet we have, beyond that, only the list of 
the Bhagavata-Purana (IA, 28. 1). And, though it may be 
difficult to find many such lists the value of which is enhanced 
and made specific by our knowing the exact periods during 
which they were composed, as is the case with the list of the 
Brihat-Samhita, still they will all come in usefully in some way 
or another. And there is, no doubt, many a Mahatmya or 
Sthalapurana which will be useful for local geography and the 
identification of places, in the manner in which the Mahakita- 
Mahatmya helped the writer of this account to establish the 
identity of the Vatapi of the records, the capital of the great 
Chalukya dynasty of Western India, with the modern Badami 
(IA, 5. 68; 8. 238). 

We want a thorough exploration of all these subsidiary 
sources of information. And we want eventually a series of 
indexes to them similar to that prepared by Dr. Sorensen, and 
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now in course of publication, of the names in the Mahabharata ; 
but bringing together also all the information that can be 
gathered from them in respect of social customs, trade and 
commerce, administration, arts and industries, and ail the 
other lines of inquiry which present themselves to different 
workers in various fields of research. 

The Mahabharata—a vast repository, not simply of theories 
about cosmogony and time and space, of lectures on the duties 
of the castes, and of philosophical disquisitions, but also of 
ancient tales and legends to which there are constant references 
in the inscriptions, of geographical details, and of many other 
practical matters—will, in some respects, be exhausted by 
Dr. Sorensen’s work. 

But the Ramayana remains. We want an index for that. 
We want another for the Védas. We want others for the 
Kavyas, the dramas, the prose romances whether historical or 
fictitious, the Rajatararhgini, and any other works of that class. 
In the Buddhist division, we want indexes for the Dipavarnsa 
and the Mahavarnsa, for the writings of Buddhaghdsha, for the 
Jataka, the Lalitavistara, and the Divyavadana, and for many 
another work which cannot be indicated here. So, also, we 
want indexes of the Jain and other Praknit works, And in 
the vernacular division we want indexes of, for instance, 
the Pampa-Bharata, the Pampa-Ramayana, and any other 
Kanarese works which, issued in print, are available for 
treatment. 

But the field is a vast one, and can be properly worked only 
on the principle of co-operation of labour, by breaking it up 
into manageable areas. 


F. Concluding Remarks 


There is, in short, a vast amount of work still to be done, 
and by no means only in connexion with the inscriptions, but 
in all the various lines of research connected with the past 
of India. 

We hope indeed, in particular, that the present exposition 
of the inscriptional bases of Indian research, and_ the 
accompanying sketch of the position at which we have arrived, 
may do something towards attracting more attention to the 
principal materials, the epigraphic records, and towards 
inducing more scholars to join us in exploiting them. 

The means for carrying on this, the most essential, branch 
of the inquiry are ample. There is a special official journal, 
maintained expressly for the critical editing of the texts of the 
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inscriptions, with translations of them, and with such 
explanatory comments as can be appropriately given with the 
texts, instead of being worked up into special articles of greater 
length in the Indian Antiquary and in the journals of the 
various learned societies. That journal is the LZfigraphia 
Indica, started in 1888 or 1889, and now in its eighth volume. 
It is in the charge of an editor whose duty and pleasure it is 
to welcome all contributions to it, to advise and encourage 
novices, and generally to co-operate in the satisfactory publica- 
tion of all communications sent in to him for it. And by the 
size of its pages, and the freedom with which facsimiles are 
issued to accompany articles in it, it is better suited than any 
other journal to the preliminary exploration of the inscriptions, 
as a necessary precursor of an ultimate grouping of them in the 
volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

The pages of that journal have been filled to good purpose 
by those who have already been engaged in this line of work. 
But we want more workers to join us. And we look for 
recruits specially to the class of scholars who have a certain 
knowledge of Sanskrit to start with; because, though most 
of the records are not in Sanskrit, that tongue is more or less 
the key to the languages in which they were written, and 
a general knowledge of Sanskrit literature and mythology is 
essential to a proper understanding of many of the allusions 
in the records. 

At the same time, anyone who has made himself conversant 
with one of the vernaculars in its archaic form and ancient 
literature, has necessarily acquired, by that process, a consider- 
able acquaintance with the Sanskrit vocabulary, and can easily 
master, by general reading, what else is wanted. A preliminary 
knowledge of Sanskrit itself, therefore, is by no means 
absolutely indispensable. As regards other leading languages, 
in Kanarese at any rate we have, in the Rev. F. Kittel’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary (1894) and Grammar of the 
Kannada Language (1903), two most scholarly and admirable 
compilations, which have now placed it in the power of all 
western students to understand fully, and do justice to, the 
beauties of that highly polished and powerful tongue; and 
in the three volumes of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions 
we have a number of carefully edited versions, a study of which 
would go far towards removing any difficulties in the way of 
grappling with the epigraphic peculiarities of Tamil. 

It is no specially difficult matter now to approach the 
epigraphic records. And a very brief study of some of the 
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versions that have been most recently edited, and of the 
results brought forward from them, would quickly teach the 
lines on which it is desirable to deal with the records so as to 
produce the uniformity of treatment that is requisite, and 
would inevitably awake an interest that would induce a steady 
desire to join in the work that we have in hand. But we hope, 
also, that others may be induced to co-operate, by examining 
more methodically and critically the subsidiary sources of 
information, and by bringing forward their results in such 
a way as to make them available for being easily worked in 
with the more special results derivable from the epigraphic 
records. 

The principal materials are the epigraphic records, the 
inscriptions. And a very brief study of some of them will 
suffice to show the specific importance of them, and to excite 
a desire to join in exploring them. But the subsidiary 
materials, also, are numerous and interesting. And anyone 
who will take any of them in hand systematically, with just 
enough knowledge of the results derived from the inscriptions 
to show the objects that require to be kept in view and the 
general lines of work that should be followed, can render 
assistance the value of which will be made clear enough when 
his results are put forward in an accessible form, even if it may 
not be fully realizable by him while he is actually at work. 


J. F. FLEET 
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Chin PPE Ret 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES 


KNOWLEDGE of the condition of mankind in the dim ages of Introdue- 
the past which lie beyond the ken of history or tradition is tory: 
attainable only by scientific interpretation of the scanty material 
relics of human workmanship—the tools, weapons, tombs, and 
pottery—which survive from those remote times. Archaeolo- 
gists are agreed that the successive stages of nascent civilization 
in the prehistoric world are best distinguished by noting the 
degrees of progress in the metallurgic arts. 

The period during which iron was, as it now is, in familiar 
use is known as the Iron Age. The next preceding period, 
when implements now commonly made of iron were made of 
bronze, is called the Bronze Age. The still earlier period, 
when men knew not the use of metals, but were compelled to 
rely for all purposes of war, the chase, and domestic industry 
upon rude instruments of wood, bone, or stone, is designated 
the Stone Age. 

In many countries two subdivisions of the Stone Age are 
clearly to be distinguished. The earlier, termed the Palaeo- 
lithic or Old Stone Age, is characterized by chipped stone 
implements, rude in form, and frequently associated with the 
remains of extinct animals. The later, termed the Neolithic 
or New Stone Age, is characterized by the prevalence of a 
higher type of implements, commonly ground or polished, and 
associated with remains of the fauna now existing. The 
palaeolithic men were ignorant of the potter’s art and built no 
sepulchres. During the neolithic period, pottery, at first 
hand-made, and afterwards turned on the wheel, was in con- 
stant use, and the dead were honoured by elaborate tombs, 
frequently built of massive stones. 

By imperceptible gradations the Neolithic passes into the 
Bronze, and the Bronze into the Iron Age, but between the 
Palaeolithic and the Neolithic Ages a great gulf seems to be 
fixed. Most parts of Europe, Western Asia, and Egypt cer- 
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tainly passed in prehistoric times through all these four ages, 
or stages of civilization; but the course of evolution has often 
been less regular, and many examples of abrupt transition from 
the Stone Age to the Iron Age might be cited. Numerous 
savage tribes were recently, and some, perhaps, still are, igno- 
rant of the use of metal, and have remained in the stage attained 
by the ancestors of the civilized races many thousands of years 
ago. In India generally the Bronze Age is missing, and the 
transition from polished stone to iron was effected directly, but 
in some parts of the country tools and weapons were made of 
pure copper before iron came into ordinary use. 


The first clearly recognized discovery in India of an imple- 
ment belonging to the Stone Age was made by Mr. Le Mesurier 
in 1861. Since that date numerous writers have accumulated 
observations, and a considerable mass of material for a sys- 
tematic account of Indian prehistoric antiquities is now in 
existence, but the task of writing such an account has not 
yet been undertaken. The officers of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey, with the notable exceptions of Mr. Alexander Rea and 
the late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, have been too much occupied 
with the study of historic monuments to devote attention to 
the obscure relics of a more remote past, and the observations 
on which a treatise descriptive of prehistoric India might be 
based remain buried in the pages of technical periodicals. 

The following sketch, which must necessarily be brief, may 
perhaps be of service by stimulating interest in the subject, 
and indicating the lines of future research. 


The geological evidence in India, as in Europe, indicates 
the existence of a wide gap of untold centuries between the 
remains of palaeolithic and those of neolithic men. Between 
the Neolithic and the Iron Ages no such gap exists. In the 
prehistoric settlements of the Deccan Mr. Bruce Foote has 
observed that these two stages of civilization overlap, and has 
thus obtained direct evidence that the people of the ancient 
Iron Age were direct descendants of their stone-using prede- 
cessors. Many of the existing tribes and castes are no doubt 
descended from the neolithic peoples, but there is no evidence 
of continuity between the palaeolithic men whose remains are 
found in the river gravels and any subsequent element of the 
population. 

Only two cases in India seem to be known where stone 
implements have been found in fossiliferous beds associated 
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with the remains of extinct animals. Mr. Hacket was fortunate 
enough to discover a well-made ovate instrument of chipped 
quartzite at Bhutra in the Narbada Valley (about N. lat. 23°), 
lying in undisturbed post-tertiary gravels containing the bones 
of Hippopotamus namadicus and other extinct mammals. Mr. 
Wynne obtained an agate flake from similar gravels in the 
Godavari Valley (G. Z, p. 386; pl. xxi, 1, 2). Most of the 
implements which must, for geological reasons, be classed as 
palaeolithic, have been found in laterite deposits, which are, 
unfortunately, destitute of fossils. Mr. Bruce Foote has been 
very successful in detecting rude implements, usually of quartz- 
ite, in beds of detrital laterite—a ferruginous rock overlying 
gneiss—in Southern India, and has traced their distribution 
over an area comprising eight degrees of latitude (N. lat. 10° 
to 18°). They are especially numerous near Madras city, and in 
the neighbourhood of Ongole in Guntir District. More system- 
atic search will probably reveal them in many other localities. 
Implements similar in form and material, but apparently of 
neolithic age, have been obtained by several observers in large 
numbers among the K6n ravines of South Mirzapur (N. lat. 
DA 25"), 

The distinction between palaeolithic and neolithic antiquities 
should be based rather on the nature of the situations in which 
they are respectively found than on the style of workmanship, 
which is a very unsafe guide. The implements from the Kon 
ravines and those with which the great monoliths of Stonehenge 
were dressed, although both of neolithic age, are quite as rude 
as those found in the Madras laterite, which must undoubtedly 
be classed as palaeolithic, and are far inferior to many of the 
finely chipped implements from the river gravels of France and 
England, to which a very remote antiquity is assigned. 

Ossiferous caves, like those which in Western Europe have 
yielded innumerable relics of palaeolithic times, seem to be 
unknown in India. 

Bone implements, so common in Europe, are in India very 
rare. Mr. Carlleyle excavated a serrated fish-bone, perhaps an 
arrow-head, from Gangetic alluvium in Ghazipur District, lying 
below a stratum which contained polished neolithic tools 
CLS: K., xxii, 102). 

All that is known at present about palaeolithic man in India 
may be summed up in the brief statement that rude stone 
implements found in laterite beds and ossiferous gravels south 
of parallel 25° of north latitude reveal the existence of a race 
of men contemporary with animals now extinct. Even the 
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skulls and skeletons of these men, who made no pottery and 
built no tombs, have disappeared. The geological problems 
connected with the implement-bearing beds of India require 
investigation much fuller than that which they have yet re- 
ceived. 


Implements of the neolithic period abound in India. They 
have been observed in the Peninsula from the extreme south to 
parallel 18° of N. latitude; and all along the southern border of 
the Gangetic Valley in the Vindhyan and other ranges which 
separate the plains of Northern India from the Deccan the 
soil ‘teems’ with them. Mr. Cockburn notes that he picked 
up fifty chert knives and two broken celts in a field near his 
house at Banda in Bundélkhand, and that he does ‘not re- 
member ever having gone out on a search for implements to 
return unrewarded.’ In Bengal and the Punjab stone imple- 
ments seem to be rare. Only two finds of celts from the 
latter Province are recorded, but when carefully searched for 
others will doubtless be found. The antiquities of the Punjab, 
historic and prehistoric, have received scant attention. The 
hills at Rohri on the Indus in Sind yield copious supplies of 
singularly large and perfect flakes of nummulitic flint, as well 
as of the cores from which the flakes were struck. The Rohri 
implements, of which many specimens may be seen in English 
museums, are probably of neolithic age. Examples of neo- 
lithic implements have been found at a few sites in the Gangetic 
alluvium, as well as among the hills and deserts of Rajputana, 
and probably exist in every Indian Province. 

The various forms of the Indian implements on the whole 
are identical with those familiar to European antiquaries ; but 
a shouldered celt with an edge like that of a carpenter’s plane, 
which is common in the Irrawaddy Valley of Burma, and 
occasionally occurs in the hilly regions of Western Bengal, 
seems to be unknown in Europe. 


The so-called ‘pygmy flints,’ believed to be of neolithic age, 
which are now known to occur in England and other coun- 
tries, were first discovered by the late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle in 
1867-8 at a pass in the Vindhya Hills about thirty miles south- 
south-west of Allahabad. Subsequently the same explorer 
obtained thousands of these tiny implements in Baghelkhand, 
Rewah, and the southern parts of Mirzaipur District. The 
richest treasures of this class were found under shallow deposits 
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of earth or sandy gravel on the floors of caves or rock-shelters, 
associated with the ashes and charcoal of hearths and lumps 
of ruddle or haematite. Rude paintings made with ruddle on 
the walls and roofs of the caves seem to be coeval with the 
implements. A few specimens were found in tumuli con- 
taining entire skeletons and coarse pottery. Mr. Carlleyle 
does not state whether the pottery was hand-made or turned 
on the wheel. The little implements, which vary in length 
from half an inch to an inch and a half, comprise delicately 
made arrow-heads, crescents, and sundry pointed and. rhom- 
boidal forms. The material is frequently chalcedony. Exactly 
similar miniature implements occur at several stations in 
England, and in the valley of the Meuse in Belgium. The 
numerous specimens excavated by the Rev. R. A. Gatty from 
sand-drifts at Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire are remarkable for 
their extremely minute size, the smallest being no more than 
three-sixteenths of an inch in length. The Scunthorpe sites 
appear to be, like the Vindhyan ones, the floors of dwellings. 
The occurrence of these miniature implements in immense 
numbers on the sites of huts indicates that they must have 
served purposes of ordinary life; but what those purposes 
were it is difficult to determine. Most probably they were 
used by being fitted into wooden holders and handles of various 
kinds, and so made to serve a great variety of functions. In 
some parts of Australia the natives still employ, or recently 
employed, minute flakes of flint as arrow-heads, knives, &c., 
by fitting them to wooden holders with the aid of strongly 
adhesive resin. The manufacture of the ‘pygmy flints’ evidently 
extended over a long period, and there is reason to believe 
that the earlier examples go back to the beginnings of the 
Neolithic Age. It is possible that they are the memorials of the 
survivors of palaeolithic men, working as the slaves or depen- 
dents of the more advanced neolithic races’. If this view should 
find support, the common belief that a great gap divides the 
palaeolithic from the neolithic period will require modi- 
fication. 


Mr. Bruce Foote has recorded interesting brief descriptions of patie 
actories. 


1 Special references for ‘pygmy flints’ are:—Evans, Ancient Stone 
Implements, and ed., pp. 276, 325, fig. 232, D, E,F. Gatty, article in 
Man, Feb. 1902; and MS. notes of the late Mr. Carlleyle. De Pierpoint, 
‘Observations sur de Trés Petits Instruments en Silex’ (Bull. Soc. Anthrop. 
de Bruxelles, tome xiii, 1894-5). V.A. Smith,‘ Pygmy Flints’ (Zrd. Ant. 
1905). The British Museum possesses an excellent set of Vindhyan speci- 
mens. The Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford and the National Museum at 
Dublin also have sets from Mr. Carlleyle’s collection. 
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the sites of several neolithic settlements and implement factories 
in Southern India. The implements were polished on gneiss 
rocks, which exhibit grooves 1o-14 inches long, and nearly 
2 inches deep. The pottery found in abundance at these settle- 
ments is described as being all wheel-made, and ‘of very high class 
for Indian pottery,’ although not to be compared with Etruscan 
or Greek ware. Stone beads also occur, as well as pieces of 
haematite, used apparently for the manufacture of pigment. 
A systematic account of the neolithic settlements in the South 
is much to be desired. 

The ‘cinder-mounds’ of Southern India, of which about 
a dozen are known, for the most part in the Bellary District of 
Madras, present a puzzling problem. Mr. Sewell gives plausible 
reasons for believing the great mound at Nimbapur near the 
ruined city of Vijayanagar to have been the scene of the awful 
sacrifices of women, up to the number of five hundred at a time, 
which used to be offered at royal funerals as late as the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Bruce Foote, on the other hand, maintains that 
all the ‘cinder-mounds’ are of neolithic age, and is supported 
in his opinion by the fact that the Bidigunta mound, which is 
certainly the result of wholesale holocausts of animals, actually 
yields neolithic implements. Possibly the ‘cinder-mounds’ may 
extend over a very wide range of time. The problem of their 
origin cannot be solved until they have been systematically 
surveyed and explored. 

The class of prehistoric objects known as ‘cup-marks’ and 
‘ring-marks,’ described by Sir J. Y. Simpson, with special 
reference to Great Britain, in his work on Archaic Sculpturings 
upon Stones and Rocks, is well represented in India. This 
branch of archaeology has been chiefly studied by Mr. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., whose publications give full details, and 
discuss the various theories propounded in explanation of the 
markings, which are probably to be referred, for the most part, 
to neolithic times. 

The ruddle, or haematite, drawings discovered by Carlleyle 
in the caves of the Vindhyan Hills have been referred to as 
being probably in part coeval with the neolithic ‘ pygmy flints.’ 
Similar drawings, which depict hunting scenes, occur in the 
Kaimur Hills. Carlleyle, unfortunately, never published any 
detailed account of his discoveries. The primitive form of the 
weapons delineated on the walls of the Kaimur caves sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the drawings are of neolithic age 
(J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 89). On sheltered surfaces the stain 
produced by ruddle may last for an indefinite number of cen- 
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turies, and it is quite possible that the drawings in the Kaimur 
caves may be 3,000 years old, or even more. 

In prehistoric, as in modern India, various methods for the 
disposal of the dead were adopted. The men of palaeolithic 
times probably abandoned their dead in the forests, as the 
Oritae of Gedrosia (Makran) continued to do in the days of 
Alexander the Great. In the Neolithic Age burial was perhaps 
the rule, and it seems certain that the practice of burial is older 
than that of cremation. 

Examples of sepulchres which can be referred with confidence 
to the neolithic period are rare in India, where most of the 
megalithic tombs belong to the Iron Age. The stone implements 
from the Kon ravines in South Mirzapur, already mentioned, 
are associated with neolithic interments. Another certainly 
neolithic cemetery near the town of Mirzadpur was visited by 
Mr. Cockburn, who was present at the excavation of two graves. 
The grave fully excavated was 6 or 8 ft. deep, enclosed in 
a stone circle about 12 ft. in diameter, and contained the 
skeleton of an adult male of large size, lying north and south 
on a thick stone slab. A flat dish of ‘glazed’ pottery was 
placed at the head of the skeleton, and a similar vessel lay at 
each corner of the tomb, which also contained ‘a long narrow 
lachrymal vase of green glass about 7 inches long’.’ In the 
second grave opened two stone hammers and sundry flint 
flakes were found. 

Captain Cole found two fragments of stone implements 
associated .with piles of pottery, evidently wheel-made, in a 
cemetery comprising fifty-four tombs at Mashalli in the Kolar 
District of Mysore. No metal object was discovered in this 
cemetery, which must be referred to a late period of the 
Neolithic Age (Z. 4., 11, 86). At Daosa, in the Jaipur State 
of Rajputéna, Mr. Carlleyle observed rude stone implements 
in cairn tombs (A. S. &., vi, 107, pl. il). 

The tombs at Pallavaram near Madras city are earthen mounds 
covering terra-cotta coffins, which are of two kinds, oblong and 
pyriform. The former, about 6 ft. in length, were used for 
females, who were buried in the extended position. The latter, 
about 21 ft. in height, were used for males, who were buried in 
the contracted position. Large quantities of pottery, apparently 


1The pottery probably was not really glazed. The ancient Indian 
substitute for glazing was a smear produced from the juice of Adutilon 
indicum. Glass was known in Egypt and Babylonia from a very early 
date. Mr. Peters found specimens at Nippur which are assigned to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c, (pfu, p. 134). 
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wheel-made, were found in these tombs, but no objects of 
either stone or metal’. 

Oblong terra-cotta sarcophagi, standing on short legs, similar 
to those used for the interment of females at Pallavaram, have 
been discovered at various places in the Madras Districts of 
Chingleput, Nellore, South and North Arcot, sometimes asso- 
ciated with iron implements. The Pallavaram examples may 
be of neolithic age. The Indian oblong sarcophagi are practi- 
cally identical in form with similar objects found at Gehrareh 
near Baghdad (Z A., v, 255). This fact is one of many 
indications connecting archaic Indian civilization with that of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which suggest tempting ethnological 
speculations. 

Megalithic tombs in great variety of form abound throughout 
Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s Dominions. ‘They 
generally contain iron implements, and are evidently of very 
various ages, some being truly prehistoric and of: remote 
antiquity, while others may be described as modern. ‘The 
examples in the Nilgiri Hills, explored by Mr. Breeks, extend 
over many centuries down to 1596, which is the date (Saka 
1518) of a Tamil inscription on one. 

The fine bronze vases and other ornamental objects found 
in the more ancient tombs on the Nilgiri Hills evidently date 
from the early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
Kurumba, or Pallava, power commanded an extensive sea- 
borne trade. The bronze used is a malleable alloy, composed 
of copper (70-11) and tin (29-89 per cent.) 

The human remains found in the megalithic tombs have 
been sometimes buried, but, perhaps, more frequently cremated. 
Occasionally, a single sepulchre contains traces of cremation 
as well as of burial. 

Examples of urn-burial, not of cremated ashes, but of the 
whole body, occur at places as wide apart as Brahmanabad 
in Sind and Tinnevelly District at the extremity of the 
Peninsula. Large jars, narrow at the neck and pointed at 
the bottom, were used, and the body must have been reduced 
in bulk either by dissection or by pounding before it could 
be passed through the narrow neck. Similar jars occur in 
Babylonia, where they were coated with bitumen on the inside. 
The Indian examples substitute for the bitumen a_ black 
smear, or false glaze, prepared from the juice of the Adutilon 
indicum. 


1 Mr. Rea’s report (illustrated) in Proc. Madras Govt., Public, No. 1135, 
dated Aug. 11,1887. The discovery is noticed in J. 4. S. B., 1888, pt. il, p. 48. 
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The great cemetery at Adichanallir, in Tinnevelly District, Adicha- 

partially explored by Mr. Rea, covers an area of 114 acres, and 
it is estimated that about 1,000 urns are buried in each acre. 
The presence of a few stone implements indicates that parts 
of this necropolis may be very ancient, but most of the tombs 
contain iron implements and bronze ornaments of comparatively 
recent date. Mr. Rea’s collection made at this site includes 
seven gold ornaments, which very rarely occur in Indian tombs. 
The artistic and ethnological problems suggested by the dis- 
coveries in Tinnevelly District still await discussion. 


India, as already observed, had no Bronze Age; that is Copperim- 
to say, weapons and tools now made of iron or steel were Plements. 
very rarely made of bronze. That material was ordinarily 
employed only for vases, lamps, and other ornamental purposes, 
and did not come into common use until long after iron was 
familiar. But there are clear indications that in a considerable 
portion of Northern India tools and weapons made of prac- 
tically pure copper were in use for a time, and the facts fully 
warrant the assumption that a Copper Age intervened between 
the Neolithic and Iron Ages. 

‘The most important discovery,’ observes Sir John Evans, 
‘of instruments of copper as yet recorded in the Old World 
is that which was made at Gungeria in Central India’ in 1870. 
The treasure, which was found carefully packed in a pit near 
Gungeria, a village in the Balaghat District of the Central 
Provinces (about N. lat. 22°), consisted of 424 copper im- 
plements, weighing 829 lb., and roz thin silver plates, weigh- 
ing 6 lb. The copper articles include ‘bar-celts’ more than 
2 ft. long, and ‘flat celts’ of very primitive forms. ‘Twenty- 
one of these implements are in the British Museum, and 
no two of them are identical in shape. The specimen with 
the most widely splayed edge closely resembles an Irish 
bronze celt in the Franks collection, and a copper one in 
the National Museum of Ireland ; while other examples recall 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and even Peruvian patterns. On the 
whole, they resemble Irish specimens more closely than those 
of any other country. 

The silver plates comprise circular discs and figures of 
a bull’s head with horns (or ?ears) turned down, probably 
intended for attachment to sacred objects. Notwithstanding 
the presence of silver in this unique hoard, the probability 
is that a remote date must be assigned to both the copper 
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tools and the silver ornaments. The Irish copper celts, many 
of which are almost identical with Gungeria specimens, are 
assigned to the period between 2,000 and 1,500 B.c., and it 
is quite possible that the Indian copper implements and 
weapons may be as old as the Irish. Silver, although perhaps 
unknown in the South before 600 or 700 B.c., may have been 
introduced into the North by land routes at a much earlier 
period. So far as is known, the metal was never produced 
in considerable quantity from Indian mines; it has always 
been an important item in the list of imports. Copper, 
on the other hand, is widely diffused in India, and the 
sites of ancient mines are known. The reddish ayas of the 
Veda cannot have been either iron or bronze, and must 
have been copper. The copper implements of the Gungeria 
hoard, and the fine celts, swords, and spear-heads of the 
same material, found from time to time in the Cawnpore, 
Fatehgarh, Mainpuri, and Muttra Districts in the Gangetic 
Valley, were probably made of Indian copper. 


The approximate date of the introduction of a knowledge 
of iron into India cannot at present be determined. This 
metal, which was in common use in Egypt in the seventh 
century B.C., does not appear there much before 800 B.c. ‘This 
latter date may be the anterior limit for the appearance of iron 
in Southern India, which was in communication with Egypt 
from very early times, while still severed from Northern 
India by an almost impassable barrier of mountain and forest. 
But in Babylonia iron was known from remote antiquity, and 
it is possible that the people of Northern India may have 
been familiar with the metal long before it became common 
in the isolated South. At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
(326 B.C.) the armed nations of Northern India were far 
superior in the art of war to the other nations of Asia, and 
were as well versed in the use of iron and steel as the Greeks 
themselves. Quintus Curtius mentions that the chiefs of 
the Punjab presented Alexander with too talents of steel 
(ferrum candidum). The Greek accounts of Indian civilization 
as a whole imply that the nations of the Punjab and Sind 
in the fourth century B.c. had long emerged from the con- 
ditions involved in the use of stone or copper tools and 
weapons. The Iron Age in Northern India may well go back 
to 1500 or even 2000 B&.C. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


THE subjects of Architecture, Numismatics, and Epigraphy, scope of 
being treated separately elsewhere, are excluded from considera- the 
tion in this chapter, which will be chiefly devoted to an outline chapter. 
of the history of sculpture and painting in India. The minor 
decorative arts will also be noticed briefly. Inasmuch as a 
line, more or less arbitrary, must be drawn somewhere, the 
termination of the reign of Aurangzeb, the last Great Mogul, in 
A.D. 1707, has been chosen as the boundary between the old 
and the new. The existence of the buildings referred to 
is assumed, and attention is confined to the subsidiary arts 
employed in their decoration. The limitations of space forbid 
any attempt at detailed description, and readers who desire to 
study the subject in detail are referred to the numerous 
descriptive works indicated in the note on authorities at the 
end of the chapter. For the same reason, want of space, it is 
impossible to discuss the history and prospects of archaeo- 
logical inquiry in India, or to explain the measures taken by 
the Government of India, especially during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Curzon, for the survey, conservation, and partial restora- 
tion of ancient monuments’. 

The historical age begins in Northern India about 600 B.C., Transition 
and in Southern India at a much later date, which can hardly He oh 
be defined with precision. If it is permissible to judge by the times. 
known state of Indian civilization in 500 B.c. and the help of 
European analogies, some of the neolithic remains briefly 
noticed in the preceding pages may be assumed to go back as 
far as 2000 B.c. In the present state of knowledge it is im- 
possible to trace the connexion between the relics of prehistoric 


1 A ‘Short History of the Archaeological Department’ is appended to 
the Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey Circle, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending March 31, 1900, printed 
at the Government Press, Allahabad. Lord Curzon’s address to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, on Feb. 6, 1900, is reprinted as Appendix H in the 
same yolume. 
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and those of historical ages, and we must be content in practice 
to treat the remains left by the peoples who fall within the pur- 
view of history as if they were separated by a wide gap from 
those of unrecorded prehistoric times. Of course, as a matter 
of fact, no such gap really existed. The civilization of historical 
India is undoubtedly based on that of the neolithic and copper 
ages, as modified by the new arts introduced from time to 
time by foreign invaders; but the connexion has not been 
clearly worked out, and the story of the origins of Indian 
civilization has yet to be written. 

The earliest Indian building to which an approximate date 
can be assigned is the s¢pa at Piprahwa on the Nepal frontier, 
explored by Mr. W. C. Peppé in 1898. Very strong reasons 
exist for assigning this building to 450 B.c. in round numbers, 
shortly after the decease of Gautama Saékyamuni, commonly 
known as Buddha. The edifice, which was almost perfect 
when opened, is a solid cupola, or domed mass, of brickwork, 
116 feet in diameter at the base, and about 22 feet high, built 
round and on a massive stone coffer in which relics of the 
body of Buddha were enshrined by his tribesmen, the Sakyas!. 
The bricks are huge slabs set in mud mortar, of which the 
largest measure 16 x 11 X 3 Inches. Such a structure is 
obviously a development of the earthen tumulus, kiln-baked 
brick slabs being substituted for earth in order to ensure 
permanency. 

Buildings of similar construction, but probably two or three 
hundred years later in date, situated at Bhattiprolu and Gudi- 
vada in the Kistna District of Madras, have been described 
by Mr. Rea. 

The construction and contents of the Piprahwa s¢ipa offer 
valuable testimony concerning the state of civilization in 
Northern India about 450 B.c., which is quite in accordance 
with that elicited from early literary sources. Even in the 
much more ancient Vedic age the civilization of the North- 
Western Indians was so far advanced that Professor Wilson 
could describe it as ‘ differing little, if at all, from that in which 
they were found by the Greeks at Alexander’s invasion’ 
(326 B.c.). We need not therefore feel surprised when the 
Piprahwa sdipa gives us definite information that the Indians on 
the frontier of Nepal in 450 B.c. included skilled masons, 
accomplished stonecutters, and dainty jewellers. The masonry 
of the s¢ipa is excellent of its kind, well and truly laid ; the 
great sandstone coffer could not be better made; and the 

* For another interpretation, see Fleet in 7.2.4.5., 1906, Pp. 149. 
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ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious stones 
which were deposited in honour of the holy relics, display 
a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and gold- 
smith. The brief inscription on one of the vases in the coffer 
is of inestimable value as fixing an approximate date in the 
history of the development of Indian writing, and as a tangible 
refutation of the theories once fashionable which would not 
allow a knowledge of writing even to the Indians of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Although the art of constructing substantial edifices of brick Wooden 

masonry was well understood in Northern India four or five @*chitec- 

Z : : ture. 

centuries before Christ, and must have been introduced, 
perhaps from Babylonia, at a much earlier date, there is good 
reason for believing that the ornamental buildings of ancient 
India were mainly constructed of timber. Brick foundations 
and substructures were probably common; but the whole 
history of Indian architecture proves that the superstructures 

of the early buildings possessing architectural features must 
have been, as a rule, executed in wood, like the modern 
Burmese palaces. The Piprahwa s¢zfa is a monument of 
engineering rather than of architectural skill. 

It is possible that when the really ancient sites of India, Early 
such as Taxila and Vaisali, shall be explored, remains of atten 
buildings assignable to the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 250 x.c.to 
p.c. may be discovered. Such remains, if ever found, are 4-)- 5°: 
likely to consist chiefly of s¢zpas and the plinths or sub- 
structures of wooden superstructures which have long since 
disappeared. But the results of exploration of these ancient 
sites, so far, have been disappointing ; and in our present state 
of ignorance a great gap, to which no material remains can be 
assigned, exists between the date of the Piprahwa s¢/pa and 
that of Asoka Maurya, two centuries and a half later. In 
fact, the history of Indian art may be said to begin in the 
reign of Asoka (272-231 ».c.), and all the known remains 
assignable to his period are probably later than 260 B.C. 
These are sufficiently numerous and well preserved to give 
a good notion of the state of the arts during the reign of the 
great Maurya emperor. The Maurya style, subject, of course, 
to considerable modification owing to the lapse of ages and 
the variety of local fashions, lasted for several centuries, and 
the early period of Indian plastic art may be described with 
a close approximation to accuracy as extending from 250 B.C. 
to a.D. 50. Most of the remains date from the second and 
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The ruins of the buildings of this period are almost without 
exception associated with the Buddhist religion. The best 
preserved are the numerous s¢#as and connected buildings 
at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, Central India. The buildings 
at Bharhut (more accurately, Barhut) in the State of Nagod, 
Central India, have been destroyed, but the sculptures rescued 
from that locality are of great value and interest. ‘The ruins at 
the ancient imperial capital, Pataliputra (Patna), and at the 
Mahabodhi temple, commonly called Buddha Gaya, although 
fragmentary, are important. The ancient city of Mathura 
(Muttra) on the Jumna, and some of the oldest cave-temples 
in Western India, contribute examples of sculpture, while the 
numerous monolithic pillars erected by Asoka in the home 
provinces of his empire afford valuable evidence of the state 
of the arts in his time. 

The brick s#ipa, originally an exact copy of a low earthen 
sepulchral tumulus, naturally showed a tendency to increase 
in height and grandeur as builders gained confidence and skill 
in the manipulation of extensive works in brick and stone, 
The Piprahwa s¢ipa, with a basal diameter of 116 feet, stands 
only about 22 feet high, and even if it once possessed 
ornamental appendages at the top, was probably never more 
than 30 feet in height. The great tope or s¢#ipa at Sanchi, 
which may have been built in the reign of Asoka, is much 
higher in proportion, the height being about 54 feet, and the 
basal diameter of the dome on the top of the plinth 106 feet. 
As time went on the height of s¢zpas was gradually increased 
until the original cupola form was lost, and that of a tower 
substituted. Simultaneously with the change in form, great 
progress was made in the decoration of the originally plain 
brick tumulus. 

A very important addition took the form of a stone railing, 
which enclosed a perambulation path and sacred precinct 
around the monument. The mode of construction of these 
stone railings permits no doubt that they were copied from 
wooden models, of which naturally no remains exist. The 
most ancient railings discovered are perfectly plain post and 
rail low fences about 34 feet in height, made of stone instead 
of wood. The railing of the great s¢#pa at Sanchi, though 
higher, is of this kind, and similar plain fencing has been 
discovered at Pataliputra. Some of the examples may be 
earlier than the age of Asoka. But even in his time orna- 
ment was applied to the railing at Mahabodhi, which was 
adorned with friezes, panels, and bosses exhibiting a consider- 
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able amount of artistic skill. The approximate date of the 
Mahabodhi railing is fixed by the dedicatory inscriptions, 
which are incised in characters closely resembling those of the 
Asoka edicts. The bosses are usually in the form of an 
expanded lotus flower, treated with much variety in detail, 
and sometimes exhibiting figure subjects in the centre. The 
friezes on the coping show processions of animals, many of 
which are weird mythical creatures, often winged. Interesting 
domestic scenes are depicted on some of the pillars. 

Although the details of real life in the sculptures of the Hellenistic 
early period are invariably purely Indian, the compositions are ites 
as a whole, and the representations of mythical monsters, are fluence. 
certainly Hellenistic, and exhibit the distinctive characteristics 
of Hellenistic art. The practice of decorating buildings with 
‘pictures in relief?’ might well have been borrowed from 
Persia ; but the composition and style of the Indian work are 
so remote from the Persian, and so akin to the Alexandrian, 
that it is impossible to doubt that the Indian artists imitated 
European rather than Iranian models. The Alexandrian school 
loved reliefs essentially similar to those of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
and the words in which Professor Ernest Gardner describes the 
bas-reliefs of Alexandria apply to many Indian compositions. 


‘There is usually,’ he observes, ‘a group of figures in the 
foreground ... often the scene is from actual country life... . 
The background, which is the most characteristic portion of 
these reliefs, varies so as to be appropriate to the subject. 
Sometimes it is purely architectural, sometimes it represents 
nothing but rocks and trees, treated with a strange combination 
of naturalism and conyentionalism. More often it consists of 
a mixture of the two—a country scene, with peasants’ huts and 
rustic shrines scattered over the landscape, or a group of 
buildings with trees and bushes lending variety to their stiffer 
outlines. . . . The flowers on the rocks, the leaves of the 
trees, are often carved not only with the utmost care, but with 
botanical accuracy. The country is seldom left untenanted by 
man or by his imaginings: small shrines or altars, thyrsi, and 
masks or other symbols, are scattered freely over the scene. .. . 
They [the reliefs] are interesting . . . because they show us an 
undoubted example of the influence of painting on sculpture’.’ 


Any reader who will take the trouble to compare Professor 
Gardner’s description with the published plates illustrating the 
Sanchi and Bharhut reliefs cannot fail to perceive that, with 
the substitution of Indian for Greek details, the description 
strictly applies. The drawing and execution of the Indian 

1 Ernest Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 440. 
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‘pictures in relief’ are, of course, much inferior to the Greek, 
but the general principles of the composition in both are 
identical. The obviously pictorial character of the Indian 
sculptures is probably due to direct imitation of the Hellenistic 
sculptures based on painted models, rather than to the existence 
of a lost school of Indian painting. 

The intimate commercial and diplomatic intercourse which 
undoubtedly existed between the Maurya empire of India and 
the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia, Africa, and Europe permits 
of no difficulty in understanding how the artistic conceptions 
of the West reached India. During the Maurya period (321- 
180 B.Cc.), and for some centuries later, active intercourse by 
both sea and land was maintained between East and West, 
and endless opportunities existed for the importation of 
European art motives. The Hellenistic is not the only foreign 
element in ancient Indian art. The influence of Persia is 
apparent, and the columnar architecture of the Achaemenian 
monarchy supplied the models for Asoka’s monolithic pillars 
and many architectural and sculptural details. The capitals of 
Asoka’s pillars present a curious combination of Hellenistic and 
Persian elements. The style of the most ancient Indian works 
of art in stone being a compound of Hellenistic, Persian, and 
Indian elements, any descriptive name would be inconveniently 
cumbrous ; and it is better to designate the first school of 
Indian sculpture, extending from about 250 B.C. to A.D. 50, by 
a simple chronological appellation and to call it the Early 
School. 


The infinite capacity of the stone railing for decoration 
having been recognized, the ancient plain fence was quickly 
transformed into an elaborate screen of considerable height, 
giving ample space for a picture gallery. The railing of the 
stupa at Bharhut (Barhut), nearly a hundred miles south-west 
from Allahabad, erected between 200 and 150 B.c., stood 
seven feet high, and every part of it, posts, rails, and coping, 
was covered inside and outside with elaborate pictures in 
bas-relief. The Bharhut sculptures, like the slightly later 
frieze of the great altar at Pergamum, possess special interest 
because many of them are provided with contemporary labels, 
and thus, so far as they go, are equivalent to an illustrated 
treatise on Buddhist mythology. About fifty of the subjects 
are taken from the collection of 510 /afakas, or Birth Stories, 
and twenty-six of them have been definitely identified with 
stories in the Pali books. These stories, which form the basis 
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of much of the current European beast-fable and folk-lore 
literature, assume the form of narratives of the adventures 
which befell Buddha in previous states of existence. 

The Bharhut reliefs are invaluable and interesting, not only 
as a commentary on and illustrations of old-world literature, but 
as vivid representations of the daily life of India more than 
2,0co years ago. ‘The houses of the people, the shrines of the 
gods, the hermitages of the saints, as well as the carts, chariots, 
boats, dress, arms, and ornaments in ordinary use, are all 
displayed with the utmost realism and distinctness. The 
purpose of the artists, like that of the mediaeval designers 
of stained glass, was the edification of the faithful by a lively 
presentation of the sacred stories in such a fashion that man, 
woman, or child, literate or illiterate, could understand it. 
Aesthetic beauty was not aimed at as an end by itself ; whenever 
it is attained, it must be regarded as a by-product subsidiary to 
the faithful rendering of the legend. Considered with reference 
to their purpose, the Bharhut reliefs must be pronounced a 
success. They tell their story well; and as against this achieve- 
ment of their main purpose, faults of composition, drawing, and 
perspective are of small account. 

The sculptures, discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
were rightly removed to Calcutta, where they now adorn the 
Imperial Museum. If they had been left on the spot, they 
would have shared the fate of so many of the Amaravatt 
marbles, and would have been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
villagers. 

Although detailed description of the Bharhut reliefs is not 
within the scope of this chapter, a few of the specially interest- 
ing subjects may be alluded to. A nearly life-size figure of an 
infantry soldier, armed with an extraordinarily broad sword, is 
a most apposite commentary upon the description of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya’s infantry as given by Megasthenes, and may be 
compared with the figure of the similarly armed but differently 
dressed soldier at Sanchi. The carefully labelled reliefs which 
tell the story of the visits paid to Buddha by the kings Prasen- 
ajit and Ajatasatru deserve attention for many reasons. 

In the delineation of some of the animals, especially ele- 
phants and monkeys, a. high standard of artistic excellence has 
been attained, and the scenes in which the capture of an 
elephant by a troop of impish monkeys is portrayed display 
much humour as well as executive skill. The series of reliefs 
on the coping (Cunningham, plates xl-xlviii) manifests the 
Alexandrian influence with special distinctness, the long gar- 
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land being very cleverly used to divide the subject into com- 
partments by its sinuosities. This garland was long a favourite 
motive in Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman sculpture, continuing 
in use up to Byzantine times, and even later. In the second 
period of Indian art it was largely employed by the artists of 
Gandhara. 

The upper moulding of the coping is a variation on the 
‘knop and flower’ pattern, the knop or cone being replaced by 
miniature battlements or crenelations of Persian form. 

When the unique group of ruins near Sanchi in the State of 
Bhopal became known to Europeans, in A.D. 1818, seventeen 
stiipas were standing undisturbed; but in subsequent years 
amateur excavations, conducted without adequate care and 
knowledge, wrought much damage, and destroyed some of the 
buildings. Since 1880 the monuments have received expert 
attention, and effective measures have been taken for survey, 
conservation, and publication. Mr. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor of the Bombay Circle, took 236 large-scale photo- 
graphs in the years 1900 and 1901, which will facilitate detailed 
study of the sculptures and form a valuable supplement to the 
works of Cunningham, Maisey, Fergusson, and Cole. 

The buildings are of different ages. The great stipa or 
tope is very ancient, and may be a monument of early 
Buddhism older than the time of Asoka. The stone railing 
of perfectly plain design which surrounds this building may 
also possibly be anterior to the age of Asoka. Certain isolated 
monolithic pillars and other accessories certainly date from 
the reign of the great Maurya emperor (272-231 B.c.). The 
highly decorated gateways, technically called soranas, which 
give access to the sacred precinct, are of later date, and were 
probably completed about 140 8.c., in the time of the Sunga 
dynasty, which succeeded the Maurya. The minor buildings 
are of different dates, but all are early. 

Each of the four great gateways, which are the glory of the 


_ principal s#/~a, is composed of two massive pillars and three 


successive architraves or beams, separated by small balusters. 
The entire surface of every member on all sides is covered 
with sculpture in relief, and a large volume might be devoted 
to the detailed description of each gateway. The subjects, 
which are generally similar to those at Bharhut, include 
Jatakas and all sorts of incidents connected with Buddhist 
legend. The criticism on the aesthetic merits of the Bharhut 
reliefs is on the whole applicable to those of Sanchi, but the 
earlier work is the better of the two. A relief on the eastern 
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gateway, representing boys riding on horned lions, one of 
whom holds in his hand a vine branch and bunch of grapes, 
is clearly Hellenistic in conception. The oxen with human 
faces, long pointed beards, and finely twisted manes, which 
appear in another relief on the same gateway !, recall, as Herr 
Griinwedel points out, the ancient Greek river-gods even more 
than the Assyrian cherubs. Assyrian elements undoubtedly 
exist in early Indian art; but they came through Persia, and 
the style of the early period in India may be correctly described 
as compounded of Persian, Hellenistic, and Indian elements. 

The numerous detached monolithic pillars erected by Asoka, Monolithic 
of which nine are inscribed, bear testimony, like the stone es eee 
coffer at Piprahwa, to the perfection attained by the early stone- 
cutters of India in the exercise of their craft®. The shaft of the 
Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar in Tirhut is a polished block of fine 
sandstone nearly 33 feet in length. The height of the capital, 
including the abacus and crowning lion, is 63 feet, so that the 
whole monument stands almost 40 feet high ; and some of the 
other monoliths are even more massive. No small skill was 
required to manipulate such enormous masses. ‘The principal 
member of the Asoka capital is reeded and bell-shaped in the 
Persepolitan style. The edge of the abacus is in some cases 
adorned by a row of wild geese pecking their food, a decoration 
probably suggested by the frequent introduction of the goose 
in Alexandrian sculpture. The abacus of the pillar at Allah- 
abad is decorated with a graceful scroll of alternate lotus and 
honeysuckle, resting on a beaded astragalus of Hellenistic style. 

A fine capital found at Pataliputra exhibits the acanthus leaf 
ornament delicately carved in low relief. In general terms the 
Asoka pillars may be described as imitations of the Persian 
columns of the Achaemenian period with Hellenistic ornament. 

The few examples of sculpture in the round which are assign- Sculpture 
able to the age of Asoka cannot be said to attain a high ped 
standard of excellence. The lions which still crown some of 
the monolithic pillars are stiff and conventional, although the 
paws are rendered with some regard to nature. Indian sculp- 
tors have always succeeded better with the elephant than with 
any other animal ; and the figure of the fore part of an elephant 


1 Casts of the eastern gateway have been supplied to the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington, and several other museums, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Berlin, &c. 

2 A tenth inscribed pillar was discovered at Sarnath near Benares in 1905 
(Zp. Ind., viii, 166). See Sohrmann’s treatise, Dze Altindische Séaule 


(Dresden, 1906). 
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carved in the rock, which watches over the inscription at Dhauli 
in Orissa, is imposing and dignified, if it cannot be called 
beautiful. 

A colossal statue of a woman, 6 ft. 7 inches in height, found 
at Besnagar in the State of Gwalior, is of interest as being the 
only early detached statue of a female yet found in India, and 
probably dates from the time of Asoka. This work is free from 
the monstrous exaggeration of the bust and hips which deforms 
the later attempts of Indian sculptors to represent the female 
figure, and is a creditable performance, although it cannot 
claim to rank as high art. The arrangement of the drapery is 
rigid and formal. Both arms have unfortunately been lost. 

The mounds of the ancient and sacred city of Mathura 
(Muttra) on the Jumna have yielded a rich treasure of sculp- 
tures of various dates. Most of them belong to the time of the 
great Kushan or Indo-Scythian kings of the second century 4. D., 
but many interesting specimens are of earlier date. The oldest 
may probably be referred to the latter part of the second 
century B.C., when foreign princes with the Persian title of 
Satrap governed Mathura. A very curious sculpture of 
Hercules strangling the Nemean lion is of uncertain age. The 
superior execution of the figure of Hercules as compared with 
most Indian statuary suggests an early date, whereas the feeble- 
ness with which the lion is treated points to a period of 
decadence’. The four groups of bacchanalian figures found 
at Mathura have given rise to much discussion. They are 
undoubtedly among the best of Indian sculptures, and may 
belong to the Early Period, but the probability perhaps is that 
both they and the Hercules should be referred to the second 
century A.D. during the Kushan Period ”. 

Most writers on Indian antiquities assume that the s¢i#pa and 
its concomitant railing are Buddhist only ; and, in consequence 
of this assumption, stone railings such as those above 
mentioned are commonly spoken of as ‘Buddhist railings.’ 
But, as a matter of fact, the art and architecture of early India 
were not sectarian. All religions, Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
manical, used the art of their age and country, and all alike 
drew on a common storehouse of symbolic and conventional 
devices. The Jains, especially, erected stijfas surrounded by 
stone railings which are indistinguishable from those of the 
Buddhists, and honoured the bones of their saints in exactly 


* Photographed in Cunningham’s Reports, vol. Xvil, pl. xxx. 


* Photographed in /. A.S. &., pt. i (1875), pl. xii, xiii. Both published 
in Griggs’s Monuments, &c., of India. 
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the same way as did their rivals. The prejudice that all stipas 
and stone railings must necessarily be Buddhist has probably 
prevented the recognition of Jain structures as such, and up to 
the present only two undoubted Jain s¢#pas have been recorded. 
The foundations of the larger example, nearly 70 ft. in diameter, 
were excavated by Dr. Fithrer on the Kankali mound at 
Mathura, and numerous Jain sculptures belonging to it, dating 
from both the Satrap and the Kushan periods, were ex- 
humed, and are now in the Lucknow Museum. The reliefs 
give several pictures of Jain s¢zpas surrounded by all the 
accessories commonly associated exclusively with Buddhist 
monuments. A miniature votive s¢ipa, with an inscription in 
honour of a Jain saint, dating probably from the third or fourth 
century A.D., was also found at Mathura. ‘The smaller 
structural building was excavated at Ramnagar (Ahichhatra) in 
Bareilly District. 

In addition to the stone railings and decorated gateways, Decoration 
stiipas, whether Jain or Buddhist, were adorned with numerous °F ‘Pas. 
other accessories, including stone umbrellas, elaborately carved 
pillars and pilasters, and abundant statuary, usually in the form 
of reliefs, but occasionally detached. No existing s¢ipa is in 
a sufficiently perfect condition to display these accessories in 
position, but the reliefs supply numerous pictures of s¢#pas in all 
their glory. The permanent architectural and sculptured decora- 
tion was supplemented by huge tinsel garlands suspended from 
pegs fastened in the masonry, and by lamps inserted in little 
niches and distributed over the surface of the monument. The 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, mentions two stipas ascribed 
by tradition to Asoka which were each 300 ft. high. One of 
these was faced with stone, curiously carved, the other was of 
brick. Many others are described which stood from 100 to 
200 ft. in height. Monuments of this magnitude, when 
decorated with the lavish ornament dear to the heart of the 
Indian architect, must have presented a spectacle of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. 

The artificial caves of India devoted to religious purposes Sculpture 
exceed a thousand in number, and range in date over more than ens carly 
a thousand years. ‘The most ancient are the polished chambers 
hewn out of the gneiss of the Barabar hill near Gaya, by order 
of Asoka, in 257 B.C., as hermitages for certain Hindu ascetics. 
These chambers, destitute of sculpture and almost devoid of 
ornament, do not concern the history of Indian art ; but some of 
the numerous caves in the hills of the Western Ghats are nearly 
as ancient, and are adorned witha certain amount of sculpture. 
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Among the oldest of the western caves are those at Bhaja and 
Pitalkhora, which may be as early as 200 B.c. The sculptures 
are far inferior in interest to those of the same period in 
Northern India, but some winged sphinx-like figures may be 
mentioned as being curious and related to the Mahabodhi 
reliefs. Four of the Ajanta caves, Nos. IX, X, XII, and XIII, 
are also early. But the chief interest of the Ajanta caves centres 
in the celebrated paintings, and it will be convenient to treat 
the ancient Indian schools of painting together. The sculptures 
in the Udayagiri caves of Orissa date from the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

The Second (and best) Period of Indian plastic art may be 
regarded as extending over a space of about three centuries, 
from A.D. 50 to 350. With reference to the principal dynasty of 
the time in Northern India, it may also be designated as the 
Kushan Period. 

According to the most probable system of chronology’, the 
Kabul Valley was conquered by the Kushan or Indo-Scythian 
king, Kadphises I, about the middle of the first century 4. D., 
and all Northern India was annexed by his successor, 
Kadphises II, forty or fifty years later. The subsequent kings 
of the dynasty, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, continued 
to rule India north of the Narbada river up to the date of the 
rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia in a.pD. 226. The 
relaxation of the Kushan hold on India may have been due to 
unrecorded conflicts with the new Persian dynasty. After the 
date named the Kushan power in India was restricted to the 
Punjab, where it seems to have lasted until the Hun invasions 
in the fifth century. Meantime, the Sakas, another race of 
invaders from Central Asia, had occupied the peninsula of 
Kathiawar and the neighbouring province of Malwa about the 
end of the first century a.p. The table-land of the Deccan 
was governed by a native dynasty, the Andhras, who disappear 
about the same date as the Kushan kings of India below the 
Punjab. 

During the three centuries referred to, and especially up to 
the date of the destruction of Palmyra in a. D. 272, the Indian 
kingdoms were in active commercial, and occasional diplomatic, 
relations with the Roman empire, which, in the time of Hadrian 
(A. D. 117-38), perhaps touched the boundary of the Kushan 
dominion. Hellenistic art at this period assumed a cosmo- 


* See the writer's article, ‘The Kushan Period of Indian History,’ 
J. &.A.S., Jan. 1903. Dr. Fleet has another theory, the proofs of which 
have not yet been published. 
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politan aspect under the uniform pressure of the Roman rule 
and taste. We find consequently that Indian Buddhist sculp- 
tures in the Punjab are often hardly distinguishable from con- 
temporary pagan works at Palmyra and Christian works in the 
catacombs. The Corinthian capital, which in various florid 
forms was so fashionable in the Roman empire, was freely 
imitated as a decoration by the masons and the sculptors of 
the Punjab, who did not hesitate to mix up Graeco-Roman 
with Persian forms. The artists simply followed the taste of 
the day, whether they were working on commissions given by 
Buddhists, Pagans, or Christians. The way in which Indian 
sculptors of the Kushan period adopted Graeco-Roman fashions 
and mixed them up with the familiar Persian forms may be 
compared with the modern practice of mingling European and 
Asiatic designs without much regard to congruity. India has 
always been eclectic in art matters, and most of the designs 
now known as Indian are really of foreign origin. 

The principal examples of the sculpture of the Kushan Two 
period fall into two local schools, those of Gandhara and ice 
Amaravati. The Yisufzai country north of Peshawar, with sculpture. 
some neighbouring territories, constituted the ancient province 
of Gandhara. The Indo-Graeco-Roman sculptures, often 
designated as Graeco-Buddhist, are found chiefly in that 
province, and are best designated by its name. The Amaravati 
school is practically confined to a single locality, on the Kistna 
river, south of the Vindhya mountains. Some interesting 
sculptures of the period also occur at Mathura on the 
Jumna, and Dr. Stein has recently discovered the traces of 
a branch of the Gandhara school in distant Khotan in Chinese 
Turkistan. 

No Indian sculptures have excited interest in Europe at Abun- 
all comparable with that aroused by the extremely numerous ae 
works of the Gandhara school, found at Buddhist sites in the seal prunes 
Yiisufzai country north of Peshawar, and in the neighbouring 
valleys of the Kabul and Swat rivers. The multitude of these 
works is astonishing. Hundreds are deposited in the galleries 
at Calcutta, Lahore, Woking, Lucknow, the British Museum, 
and South Kensington. Many more are to be found in minor 
collections, and thousands must still remain on the numerous 
sites of Buddhist establishments. The Calcutta collection, as 
it stood twenty years ago, was catalogued by Dr. Anderson ; but 
of the other collections named, with the exception of Woking, 
no catalogue is available. The literature of the subject is 
considerable, and much progress has been made in determining 
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the date and artistic affinities of the school, but many prob- 
lems concerning it still await solution. 

The Gandhara sculptures consist for the most part of works 
in high relief executed in clay slate, for the decoration of 
Buddhist monasteries and their appurtenant buildings. Statues 
in the round also occur, and plaster heads are numerous. All 
the better specimens, which range in date between A.D. 100 
and 300, are obviously ‘classical’ in style, and very closely 
related to the art of the Roman empire in the Antonine period. 
The drapery is treated in the Greek fashion, and with consider- 
able ease and grace in the best examples. Figures in the pose 
of Atlas are commonly used as supporters, the muscles being 
treated in a way that recalls the teaching of the masterly Per- 
gamene school. The composition of groups is arranged on the 
lines usual in Graeco-Roman reliefs, and the conventional repre- 
sentation of the dying Buddha is clearly imitated from con- 
temporary Graeco-Roman sarcophagi. Many of the figures of 
the Buddhist mythology are certainly adaptations of Greek 
gods, among whom Apollo, Zeus, Gé, Niké, and others may 
be recognized. The expressions of the different actors in the 
scenes represented are carefully discriminated, and often finely 
rendered, but the drawing of the body frequently fails in pro- 
portion. ‘Taken as a whole, the work of the school is probably 
equal in merit to much of the contemporary sculpture in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and infinitely superior to any 
truly Indian production. 

The sculptures are illustrations of the creed of the Newer 
Buddhism, technically called Mahayana, which _ practically 
deified Buddha and surrounded him with a numerous hierarchy 
of saints and angels. The primitive Indian Buddhists clearly 
realized the fact that their teacher was dead and gone, only his 
word abiding with them. But this dry doctrine did not suit 
the foreign nations to whom Buddhism was preached by Asoka’s 
missionaries and their successors, and the times in which the 
various forms of Christianity and Gnosticism took shape 
witnessed a profound transformation of Buddhism. The new 
Buddhists entertained ideas which may be called Messianic, 
and transferred their homage from a dead Teacher to a living 
Saviour. Buddha was deified in practice if not in theory, 
and his images were multiplied exceedingly. Primitive 
Buddhism had no images of the Teacher. When the Sanchi 
and Bharhut artists wish to suggest his presence in a scene, 
they do so by a symbol, usually the imprint of his footsteps. 
But in the Gandhara sculptures his image is everywhere, and 
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many attempts were made before the artists succeeded in 
evolving an approved conventional likeness. The story of 
these efforts, and of the diffusion of the type finally evolved 
over the Buddhist world, has been ably worked out by Herr 
Griinwedel and M. Foucher. The introduction of the image 
of Buddha supplied a centre for each group, and thus enabled 
the artists of Gandhara to produce well-balanced, symmetrical 
compositions, in which Buddha plays the same part as Christ 
in Christian and the Imperator in Pagan works. Jain sculp- 
ture of this period is arranged on the same principle, a Jain 
saint taking the place of Buddha. 

The art of the Gandhara school undoubtedly attained its Chrono- 
highest development during the reign of the powerful Kushan logy of the 

ae er : Gandhara 

monarchs Kanishka and Huvishka, from about A.D. 120 to 185, gchool, 
while Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Com- 

modus occupied in succession the imperial throne of Rome. 

The very best specimens probably all belong to the second 
century, but good work was done in the third century also, and 

very fair work in the fourth. How long the style lingered in 

the remote valleys of Swat and Buner is not known. 

In India proper few traces of the Gandhara school are to 
be found except at Mathura, where images dating from the 
time of Kanishka and Huvishka, and clad in the characteristic 
Greek drapery, have been found. Mr. Growse has figured 
a specimen which is remarkable for the skill with which the 
outline of the body is shown through the drapery. The 
Bacchanalian and Hercules groups, of uncertain date, found 
near Mathura have been already mentioned. They differ 
in style from the Gandhara work, and may possibly represent 
a distinct early Indo-Hellenic school. 

The establishment belonging to the Mahayana sect, or Amaravati. 
Newer Buddhism, at Amaravati in the Kistna District of 
Madras, was famous in olden days, but was already deserted 
in the seventh century A.D. when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled through India. The ancient s¢pa existed 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, when it was 
destroyed by a local landholder for the sake of the materials. 

The precinct around it was enclosed by two great railings 
or screens, an inner and an outer one, of white marble, 
profusely covered with elaborate sculptures in low relief. 

The outer and principal railing, the most elaborate and 
artistic monument of the kind in India, was formed of upright 
slabs standing about 10 feet in height above the level of the 
inner paved path, and connected by three cross-bars running 

ee 
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between each pair of uprights, with ends lenticular in section 
and let into mortices cut in the edges of the upright slabs or 
pillars. These supported a coping or frieze about 2 ft. 9 inches 
high ; and a brick support about a foot high ran along the line 
of their bases, so that the whole monument stood about 14 ft. 
in height. The outside of the plinth was ornamented by a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic attitudes. On 
the cross-bars were full discs, all different and all carved with 
the utmost care. The outside of the coping was decorated 
with the favourite device of a long flower-roll carried by men, 
on or over which sundry symbols were inserted. The inside 
of the rail was even more elaborately carved, the coping or 
frieze being one continuous bas-relief; while the central discs 
of both the rails and the pillars were filled with sculptures of 
great elaboration and beauty of detail, representing scenes of 
sacred legend or of everyday life. The inner rail was similar 
in character but of smaller dimensions. It is calculated that 
the separate figures carved on the outer rail alone amount to 
about 12,000. No general description can convey any idea of 
the richness of the ornament; and readers who desire to 
appreciate the merits of these splendid works must consult the 
illustrated publications of Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess, or 
better still, examine the marbles themselves on the grand stair- 
case of the British Museum. Very many of the priceless 
sculptures were ruthlessly consigned to the lime-kiln by local 
barbarians. Most of those rescued have found a resting-place, 
after many adventures, in the national collection or in the 
Madras Museum. 

The characteristic features of the decoration alluded to above 
—the discs, wavy roll, and boys and animals in comic attitudes— 
help to determine the age and affinities of the monument. 
The general style may be defined as an Indianized adaptation of 
an Antonine development of Alexandrian art. This proposition, 
which might be deduced from consideration of the style 
alone, is confirmed by a few inscriptions and other items of 
external evidence. The work, of course, took many years to 
execute, and no single date can express the chronology with 
accuracy. It is, however, safe to say that the outer railing 
should be referred to the second half of the second century a.p., 
and must be contemporary with Huvishka, the Kushan king of 
Northern India, and with the best examples of the Gandhar 
sculptures. At that time Amaravati was included in the domi- 
nions of the Andhra kings of the Deccan. ‘The inner rail may 
be slightly later in date. 
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Although the resemblances between the works of the Gan- 
dhara school and the Amaravati marbles are to some extent 
obscured by differences of material and treatment, the close 
relationship of the two schools cannot be denied. Both are 
essentially Indianized adaptations of Graeco-Roman art; but 
the sculptors of Amaravati seem to have drawn their inspirations 
chiefly from Alexandrian models, whereas the artists of Gan- 
dhara were more indebted to the Hellenistic schools of Asia. 
The image of Buddha is as frequently seen at Amaravati as 
in Gandhara, and is clad in drapery arranged in Greek style. 
A few sculptures, more or less closely resembling the Amara- 
yvati marbles, have been found at other sites in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Before proceeding farther with the history of sculpture, it The Ajanta 
will be convenient to consider the subject of painting. Although Paintings. 
there is reason to believe that schools of pictorial art may have 
existed at various places in ancient India, the actual remains of 
early paintings are confined to two western localities, the caves 
near Ajanta in the Aurangabad District of the Nizim’s Do- 
minions, and those at Bagh in the south of Malwa. The 
remnants of pictures at the latter place have not been copied or 
minutely described, and our knowledge of ancient Indian paint- 
ing is practically limited to what is left of the Ajanta paintings. 
Since these works first became known to Europeans in 1819 
they have suffered many things, and most of the copies made 
by Major Gill in the course of thirty years’ labour perished by 
fire at the Crystal Palace in 1866. The diminished residue of 
the originals has since been copied again by Mr. John Griffiths, 
whose work, half destroyed by a fire at South Kensington, has 
been published (so far as it escaped destruction) by command of 
the Secretary of State for India. But no adequate monograph 
on the paintings, dealing with them from all points of view, 
technical, aesthetic, and historical, has yet been written, and 
many problems concerning them await solution. ‘Traces of 
painting, some on the ceilings, some on the walls, and some 
on pillars, survive in thirteen caves, but the important remains 
are confined to five or six. 

Technically, as Mr. Griffiths observes (7 4., 1, 153), Technical 

‘They are not frescoes in the true acceptation of the term, nor &X¢eeH0n- 
do they appear to correspond to the Italian fresco secco, where 
the entire surface of the wall was first prepared for painting on, 
and then thoroughly saturated with lime-water before the - 
painting was commenced—as the groundwork upon which the 
paintings at Ajanta were executed would, I think, hardly admit 
of this treatment. 
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‘The groundwork, which appears to be composed of cow-dung 
with an immixture of pulverized trap, was laid on the roughish 
surface of the rock to a thickness varying from a quarter to 
half an inch. To increase the binding properties of this 
ground rice-husks were introduced in some instances, especially 
in the ceilings. Over this ground was laid the zztonaco of 
thin, smooth plaster, about the thickness of an egg-shell, upon 
which the painting was executed. This thin coating of plaster 
overlaid everything—the mouldings, the columns, the orna- 
mental carving, and the sculptures—and enough remains to 
show that the whole has been closed.’ 


The paintings unquestionably extend over a period of several 
centuries. The earliest, which comprise a fragment on the 
inside front wall of Cave IX and works on the side walls of 
Cave X, are referred to the second century a.p., when the 
most powerful kings of the Andhra Dynasty ruled the Deccan, 
and Kanishka and Huvishka were lords of the North. These 
pictures are therefore approximately contemporary with the 
marbles of the great railing at Amaravati and the best sculp- 
tures of Gandhara. The second period of the paintings is 
represented by pictures of Buddha, with drapery and nimbus 
after the style of the Gandhara school on the pillars of Cave X, 
which may be dated between a.D. 350 and 550. The third and 
most important series, of which large remains exist in Caves I 
and XVII, was executed in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and may be dated between a.b. 550 and 650. Contrary to 
what might be expected, these later paintings are the best and 
most interesting. They present an astonishing contrast when 
compared with the inartistic figure sculpture or the barbarous 
coins of the period. 

The pictures were painted primarily for the edification of 
pious Buddhists, like the modern decorations of the Ceylon 
monasteries, not as mere adornments, and the subjects are 
confined (with perhaps one exception) to those drawn from 
Buddhist mythology or legend. Among them representations 
of twelve /a¢akas, or stories of Buddha’s previous births, have 
been identified. Others deal with the well-known traditional 
incidents of his last life on earth, among which the picture of 
the Temptation in Cave XXVI may be specially mentioned. 
A very interesting painting in Cave XVII, crowded with figures, 
is believed to represent the landing and coronation of king 
Vijaya in Ceylon, as recorded by the chroniclers of the island. 
Lt-Col. Waddell, I.M.S., has proved that the so-called ‘zodiac’ 
in Cave XVII is really a representation of the Buddhist doc- 
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trine of the ‘wheel of life,’ and that it can be interpreted by 
the help of modern Tibetan paintings’. Special interest attaches 
to the picture in Cave I, depicting the reception of a Persian 
embassy by an Indian king. Good reasons exist for believing 
that the embassy referred to was dispatched by Khusri II, 
king of Persia, to Pulakesin IT, king of the Deccan, in or about 
A.D. 625. The connexion of this composition with Buddhism 
is not obvious. 

The aesthetic merits of the paintings have been appraised by Aesthetic 
the late Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Griffiths, both of whom com- ™eHts: 
pare the later pictures at Ajanta with the work of Italian 
artists in the fourteenth century. In Mr. Fergusson’s judge- 
ment they are better than anything in Europe before Orcagna 
or Fiesole. Mr. Griffiths considers the picture of the dying 
princess (size 4 ft. rr inches by 4 ft. 3 inches) in Cave XVI 
to be the best piece of painting now remaining at Ajanta, and 
criticizes it in the following terms :— 


‘For pathos of sentiment and the unmistakable way of 
telling its story, this picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed 
in the history of art. The Florentine could have put better 
drawing, and the Venetian better colour, but neither could 
have thrown greater expression into it. The dying woman, 
with drooping head, half-closed eyes, and languid limbs, re- 
clines on a bed the like of which may be found in any 
native house of the present day. She is tenderly supported by 
a female attendant, while another with eager gaze is looking 
into her face and holding the sick woman’s arm as if in the act 
of feeling her pulse. The expression on her face is one of 
deep anxiety, as she seems to realize how soon life will be 
extinct in one she loves. Another female behind is in attend- 
ance with a gavka (fan), whilst two men on the left are looking 
on with the expression of profound grief depicted in their 
faces. Below are seated on the floor other relations, who 
appear to have given up all hope, and to have begun their days 
of mourning—for one woman has buried her face in her hands 
and apparently is weeping bitterly.’ (Z. A. ii, 27.) 


This is high praise, but not without justification. The 
Ajanta paintings undoubtedly deserve attention on their merits 
as works of art, and not merely as curiosities or pictures of 
manners. 

The problem of the origin and artistic affinities of the Origin and 
Ajanta paintings is extremely obscure, and at present is not pee 
susceptible of a definite solution. ‘They stand practically alone of the 
in India, and nothing contemporary seems to exist anywhere paintings. 
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with which they can be compared, except perhaps some of the 
frescoes discovered by Dr. Stein in Khotan. Their foreign 
origin is apparent, but nobody knows where the artists came 
from, or what their models were. The most ancient paintings 
in Cave X (Burgess, JVofes, pl. vii-x) exhibit admirably drawn 
groups of men, women, and elephants. Inasmuch as the caves 
are situated near the western coast, and these early paintings 
are approximately contemporary with the pictorial bas-reliefs 
of the Amaravati marbles, in which Alexandrian influence may 
be traced, the probability seems to be that the inspiration of 
the Ajanta paintings was drawn from the same source. The 
Buddhas on the pillars of Cave X, executed in the Gandhara 
style during the fourth and fifth centuries, are merely illustrations 
of the general proposition demonstrated by Herr Griinwedel, 
that the standard pattern for images of Buddha was evolved in 
Gandhara and copied subsequently, even to the present day, 
in all Buddhist countries. The most attractive pictures, which 
seem to belong to the century between A.D. 550 and 650, 
exhibit powers of composition and bold freehand drawing quite 
at variance with the character of the contemporary Indian art. 
The very latest Indian coins with the slightest pretensions to 
artistic merit are earlier than A.D. 400. During the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the period of the Hun invasions and consequent 
anarchy, the coinage of India presents an aspect of chaotic 
barbarism, and the figure sculpture of the age, as distinguished 
from decorative patterns, is contemptible. The best literature 
of the time is the tawdry and insincere rhetoric of Bana, over- 
laden, like the pillars of the temples, with redundant and 
incongruous ornament. With the exceptions of the inherited 
skill of the stonemasons’ guilds in working out intricate 
patterns with astounding exuberance, and of some successes in 
architectural design, art was then dead in India. The Ajanta 
paintings could not have originated in such an environment. 
Those of late date seem to have been produced by foreign 
artists, working under the patronage of the powerful Chalukya 
kings of the Deccan, especially Pulakesin II (611-42), the rival 
and successful opponent of Harsha, ruler of the North. But to 
determine the place from which those foreign artists came, 
a little before and after A.D. 600, is not easy. The conjecture 
may be hazarded that the later Ajanta paintings are an 
Indianized development of the Sassanian art of Persia, which 
produced the Takht-i-Bostan reliefs described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
and was itself derived from the schools of Greece. The Sas- 
sanian monarchy was destroyed by the Arabs in a. p. 641; but 
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even after the Muhammadan conquest the art of painting 
continued to be patronized by the Persian kings of the Shiah 
sect, and in the sixteenth century, when Akbar resolved to 
decorate his palaces with paintings on plaster, he was obliged to 
import artists from Persia. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that Akbar was anticipated by the Chalukya monarch, 
and that the artists who painted the later and best Ajanta 
frescoes came from Persia. 


After A.D. 300 Indian sculpture properly so called hardly Decline of 
deserves to be reckoned as art. The figures both of men and the art of 
animals become stiff and formal, perception of the facts of Sees 
nature almost disappears, and the idea of power is clumsily 
expressed by the multiplication of members. The many-headed, 
many-armed gods and goddesses whose images crowd the walls 
and roofs of mediaeval temples have no pretensions to beauty, 
and are frequently hideous and grotesque. The dignity of the 
architectural design is, on the contrary, often imposing beyond 
dispute ; and the sculpture is so varied, laborious, and multi- 
tudinous that the spectator, however much he may criticize its 
obvious deficiencies, is impressed with a feeling of wonder, and 
even of admiration. Throughout the ages the Hindu masons 
have retained the faculty of producing in extraordinary variety 
decorative patterns of infinite complexity, executed with con- 
summate mechanical skill. The great mediaeval buildings, 
indeed, seem to have been designed mainly for the exhibition 
of unrestrained ornament, lavished on every available surface in 
such inordinate quantity that it often wearies the eye and 
partially defeats its purpose. Many of the wreath-forms and 
other motives of the early semi-classical art continue to be used, 
although in highly conventionalized forms. Every mediaeval 
temple of importance throughout India might be cited as 
illustrating these remarks, but the limitations of space preclude 
us from noticing individual works, except a few which may be 
noted as marking stages in the decadence of Indian art. 

The artistic remains of ancient India up to the beginning of Religion 
the fourth century are mainly Buddhist. Under the Gupta coilenne 
dynasty (A.D. 320-480), a great revival of Brahmanical 
Hinduism took place and Buddhist worship slowly decayed. 

But Buddhism was not as a rule violently extirpated; it con- 
tinued to flourish in Bihar, the ancient Magadha, under the 
rule of the sympathetic Pal kings, until the Muhammadan 
conquest at the end of the twelfth century, and traces of 
its survival are found in many other parts of the country up 
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to as late a time. The mercantile and trading classes, 
who formed the great stronghold of Buddhism, seem to have 
turned to the allied Jain system, especially in Central and 
Southern India. Bundelkhand is full of Jain images of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, whereas Buddhist remains of 
that period are rare. The colossal monolithic nude Jain statues 
of the South are among the wonders of the world. That at 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore, which stands clear on the top of 
a hill, is 57 ft. in height, cut from a single block of gneiss. 
There are similar colossi at Yentr and Karkala in South 
Kanara. The last named was erected in A.D. 1432. As works 
of art their merits are not great’. The colossal reliefs carved in 
the rock face at Gwalior are also Jain, and belong to the same 
period, having been executed between A.D. 1440-73. The later 
Buddhists used images as freely as the Jains and Brahmanical 
Hindus; and the adherents of all three religions drew on 
a common stock of symbolism and convention in the same 
way as in early times. The mediaeval Buddhist statuary of Bihar, 
consequently, is almost identical with that of Hindu temples, 
and the two classes of objects are frequently confounded, even 
by skilled archaeologists. The Jain statues are ordinarily, 
although not always, distinguishable from the Buddhist by their 
nudity, but the accessories of both do not differ widely. 


The sculpture on the flat-roofed temples of the Gupta period 
in Northern India is of the usual kind—-conventional and mis- 
shapen figures accompanied by pretty and _ well-executed 
decorative patterns. Emblematic statues of the Jumna and 
Ganges rivers, the former standing on a tortoise and the latter 
on a crocodile, characterize the style. The Gupta emperors 
imitated Asoka in the matter of monolithic pillars, which 
again became fashionable in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Samudra Gupta (A.D. 326-75) was content to make use of an 
old Asoka pillar at Allahabad to record his deeds ; but in the 
reigns of his successors several notable new monoliths were 
erected—for example, at Eran in the Central Provinces and 
Kahaon in Gorakhpur. The famous Iron Pillar, now standing 
in the courtyard of the Kutb mosque near Delhi, probably was 
originally erected on a hill at Mathura. The inscription, 
recorded about A.D. 415, commemorates the military achieve. 
ments of Chandra Gupta II, emperor of Northern India 
(A.D. 375-413). The pillar is a welded mass of pure malleable 
iron, 23 ft. 8 inches in length, and is a triumph of the black- 
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smith’s art which few modern foundries could emulate. The 
capital retains the outline of the old Persian form’, 

Two of the most remarkable examples of early mediaeval Mamalla- 
sculpture are to be seen on rocks near the celebrated Raths, P&@™ 

- _ eee sculptures. 

or rock-cut shrines, near Mamallapuram (Mahabalipur, or 
‘Seven Pagodas’), on the coast thirty-five miles south of 
Madras. One of these works, a tableau representing the goddess 
Durga in conflict with the buffalo demon, was considered by Mr. 
Babington to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which he had seen, and is praised by Fergusson for its spirited 
character. The other, a huge bas-relief, executed on two 
masses of rock, extends to a length of go feet, with an average 
height of 30 feet. The principal figure is a four-armed god, 
apparently Siva, but the other figures are very numerous, and 
include ‘a whole menagerie of animals.’ The colossal images 
of a Naga Raja and his queen—imposing and dignified, if not 
very artistic works—lie close by. All these sculptures are 
believed to date from the sixth or seventh century A.D. 

In the time of the powerful kings of the later Chalukya Chalukya 
dynasty of the Deccan (A.D. 973-1189), numerous temples in Sculpture. 
a peculiar style of architecture, and covered with the most 
elaborate ornament, were erected. The finest edifice in this 
style is the incomplete temple erected early in the twelfth 
century by the Hoysala king Vishnu at Halebid in Mysore. 

It is specially remarkable for the rich friezes of elephants, 
lions, &c., crowded with thousands of figures. 

The Chalukyan temples of Bellary District, in Madras, have 
been described by Mr. Alexander Rea in a special monograph. 
The carving, so deeply undercut that the ornament is some- 
times attached to the masonry by the slenderest of stalks, is 
characterized by ‘marvellous intricacy and artistic finish in 
even the minutest details.’ The foliage, purely conventional, 
is arranged as a massive incrustation resting in high relief 
against the background. The work, which dates apparently 
from the twelfth century, is remarkable for its exuberance of 
varied forms, boldly designed and finely executed; but the 
figure sculpture is feeble in the extreme. 

The two grand towers at Chitor in Rajputana deserve The towers 
a passing notice. The Jain tower, 80 feet high, of un- oh Ee, 
certain date, is covered with sculpture; and the somewhat 


1 Many books exaggerate the dimensions of this pillar, which is popularly 
supposed to extend far below ground. In reality the underground portion is 
only 1 ft. 8 inches in length. The base of the monument is a bulb resting 
on an iron gridiron, soldered into the pavement, 
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similar structure built between a.D. 1442 and 1449, to pre- 
serve the name and fame of the local chieftain, is equally 
ornate. This building is constructed in nine storeys, more 
than r2o feet in height. ‘Statues and ornaments decorate 
it inside and out, and every Hindu deity, with the name 
inscribed below, is there represented.’ ‘These sculptures, 
which have not been published, thus constitute an illustrated 
dictionary of Hindu mythology’. No adequate account of 
the magnificent buildings at Chitor has yet been prepared. 

The largest group of mediaeval temples in Northern India 
probably is that at Bhuvanesvar (Bhubaneswar) in Orissa, said to 
comprise five or six hundred separate edifices, ranging in date 
from the seventh to the twelfth century. The architecture and 
sculptures form the subject of a large but unsatisfactory work 
by the late Rajendrala Mitra. Another important group of 
temples, erected under the patronage of the Chandel dynasty 
at Khajuraho (Khajraho) in Bundelkhand between 4.D. goo 
and 1200, presents the usual indiscriminate profusion of bad 
sculpture, some figures of which are grossly obscene. The 
architectural design of many of the temples, both at Bhuvan- 
esvar and Khajuraho, is very fine, and the ornamentation, as 
distinguished from the sculpture properly so called, exhibits 
the usual variety and delicacy. The cusped ceilings are 
particularly beautiful. The marble temples dedicated to Jain 
worship at Mount Abu in Rajputana, of which the two finest 
date from A.D. 1032 and 1231, carry to its highest. perfection 
the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and 
their application to the decoration of masonry. The ancient 
cities of Rajputiéna abound in magnificent buildings which 
have never been surveyed or described in detail. 

The temples of the extreme South are characterized by the 
vastness of the scale on which they are designed. ‘The central 
shrine is the least important part of the composition, and is 
surrounded by successive enclosures, each approached by 
huge gateways, which increase in size towards the outer 
circumference. ‘The extent of wall surface thus provided affords 
infinite space for the application of sculpture. But it is all of 
very little merit, although imposing by virtue of its enormous 
quantity. The great Siva temple at Madura, on which twenty 
lakhs of rupees have been recently expended in repairs, is the 


‘ Fiihrer, Progress Report N.W.P. and Oudh Circle for 1892-93. 
pp. 19, 20. See also Burgess, Photographs of Architecture and Scenery in 
Gujarat and Rajputana (Caleutta, 1874); Cousens, Prog. Rep. A. S. W. ZL, 
1904-5, pp- 37-45 ; and local information. 
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best preserved. The greater part of the buildings dates from 
the seventeenth century. ‘The glory of the place,’ as Fergusson 
observes, is the hall of a thousand columns, decorated with sculp- 
ture of marvellous elaboration. The walls of some of the build- 
ings are adorned with mythological frescoes. Trichinopoly 
possesses two celebrated and magnificent temples. The 
colossal rampant horses, standing about 12 ft. high, placed 
on pedestals in front of the pillars of the Seshagiri Rao 
Mantapam, are very striking works. Although the artist 
shows the usual Indian disregard for correct representation of 
the muscles, the general design of both the horses and the 
attendant grooms is spirited, and superior to that of most 
Indian sculpture. The date of these compositions is uncertain’. 
Other famous temples exist at Tanjore and many places in 
the South. 

The ruins of the splendid city of Vijayanagar, now Hampi, Vijayana- 
in the Bellary District of Madras, the capital of the ‘forgotten 84" 
empire ’ destroyed at the battle of Talikota in a.p. 1565, which 
cover many square miles, are now being surveyed by the 
Archaeological department. The numerous palaces and 
temples are adorned with a profusion of sculpture and archi- 
tectural ornament. The outer and inner walls of one temple 
are ‘covered with spirited basso-rilievos representing hunting 
scenes and incidents in the Ramayana,’ and ‘in the centre 
of the Vitthala temple is the stone car of the god, supported by 
stone elephants, and about 30 ft. high’ (Z A. ii, 177). The 
detailed survey of this great site may be expected to result in 
many interesting discoveries. 

As the Muhammadan invaders gradually established them- Hindu 
selves in India and extended their conquests from the Punjab baa | 
to the east and south, they naturally introduced new forms of Minko 
architecture adapted to the needs of their religious worship and madan 

ae ; : ees : __.¢ buildings. 
the taste of foreigners from Central Asia. These new forms of 
architecture, described in another chapter of this volume, are 
modifications of the Arab style, especially as developed in 
Persia on the basis of the Sassanian style, now represented by the 
remains at Sarvistan and other places in the province of Fars. 
But the conquering armies of Islam did not carry with them 
a crowd of masons and artificers, and the new rulers of India 
were compelled to build their mosques and palaces by the aid 
of Hindu workmen. Hence all the earlier Muhammadan 
buildings, even as late as the reign of Akbar, show unmistak- 


1 Cole, Preservation of Indian Monuments,‘ Temples at Trichinopoly,’ 
plate 9. 
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able traces of Hindu influence, and many are almost as much 
Hindu as Muhammadan in style. The marks of Hindu work- 
manship are, indeed, so apparent that several writers long 
contended even for the Hindu origin of the famous Kutb 
Minar near Delhi. But Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
demonstrated that this noble tower ‘is entirely a Muhammadan 
one both as to origin and design ; although, no doubt, many, 
perhaps all, of the beautiful details of the richly decorated 
balconies may be Hindu.’ It was undoubtedly built as the 
mazinah, or minaret, for the proclamation of the call to prayers 
at the great mosque close by, which was itself constructed from 
the spoils of twenty-seven Hindu and Jain temples. The Minar, 
erected by Altamsh (not by Kutb-ud-din Aibak), was probably 
completed about a.D. 1230, which is the date of an inscrip- 
tion on the adjoining mosque. Repairs were effected by 
Firoz Shah Tughlak in the fourteenth century. The pillars 
of the mosque were taken bodily out of the idol temples 
and roughly adapted to serve their new purpose. They 
naturally retain most of their old ornamentation, which con- 
trasts strangely with the great Saracenic arches. The same 
procedure was adopted in many other places, and numerous 
mosques display an odd combination of Perso-Saracenic arches 
and cupolas with Hindu architrave construction and mediaeval 
ornament. ‘The specially Indian ornaments of the earlier 
Muhammadan buildings need not detain us. They comprise 
geometrical patterns and floral devices in great variety, exactly 
the same as those found in innumerable temples at Khajuraho, 
Mount Abu, and in fact all over India. 

But Indian ornament was supplemented, and_ ultimately 
displaced, by foreign forms of decoration, the history of which 
is worth tracing in some detail. One of the most characteristic 
ornaments of Muhammadan buildings in India is mosaic or 
inlay in various forms. In the earliest examples, of which 
Ala-ud-din’s gateway on the south side of the Kutb mosque, 


_ erected in the year a.p. 1310, is the most notable, the inlay is 


Mother-of- 
pearl inlay. 


confined to broad bands of white marble set in the red sand- 
stone, and has a very pretty effect. The exterior of the tomb 
of Tughlak Shah at Delhi, built in 1321, is decorated in the 
same severe style, which is seen in a more developed form in the 
Kila Kohna mosque built at Delhi by Sher Shah (a.p. 1541-2). 

Mother-of-pearl is combined with marble on the tomb of 
Ahmad Shah’s queen at Ahmadabad (a.p. 1430), and is also 
used on the wooden canopy of the tomb of the saint Salim 
Chishti at Fatehpur Sikri, applied as a tesselated incrustation of 
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delicate design (A.D. 1571). Akbar’s great mosque at Fatehpur Geometric 
Sikri, erected in the same year, in imitation of a mosque at marble 
Mecca, is freely decorated with white marble mosaics of pee 
Arabian and Persian geometric patterns, occasionally varied 

by the insertion of blue and green enamel. A fine mosaic 
pavement is to be seen at the Rayan Angan palace at Udaipur, 

of the same date. All these early mosaics of different kinds 

were immediately derived from Asiatic models. 

But, during the reign of Jahangir, the European artists and Pietra 
craftsmen then in the service of the Great Mogul introduced #”* 
the Florentine, or Ave¢ra dura, style of mosaic, which during 
the reign of Shah Jahan (a.p. 1627-58) almost superseded the 
older styles. 

The Florentine mosaic, a revival of the ancient opus sectile, 
first appears in the Fabbrica Ducale built by Ferdinand I, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1558. It is composed of thin 
sections of hard stones ( fvetra dura), such as jasper, carnelian, 
and agate, cut to the shapes required, and neatly bedded in the 
masonry with cement. This style of mosaic, when executed by 
capable workmen, can be applied in the most various patterns, 
and is of an extremely decorative character. 

The earliest imitation in India of the Florentine work is to 
be seen in the bold floral mosaics on Akbar’s mausoleum at 
Sikandra near Agra, executed about a.D. 1613. But the first 
closely accurate copy of Italian pzetra dura mosaic is ten years 
later in date and occurs in the Gol Mahal, a domed pavilion 
in the Jagmandir palace at Udaipur. Shah Jahan, while still 
known as Prince Khurram and in rebellion against his father, 
resided as a fugitive in this very building a year or two after 
the execution of the mosaics, and thus probably acquired his 
strong liking for the Italian mode of decoration. All travellers 
who have visited Agra and Delhi are familiar with the exquisite 
pietra dura decorations of the Taj, of the tomb of Itimad-ud- 
daula, and of the royal palaces erected during Shah Jahan’s reign. 
Practitioners of the art settled in Agra, where it flourished for 
a considerable time as long as it was supported by court 
patronage. But when the imperial court dwindled to a shadow, 
the arts which depended upon it dwindled also, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Agra craftsmen had 
almost forgotten their ancient skill in pietra dura. The 
exertions of Dr. Murray, Inspector-General of Hospitals about 
1830, revived the art, and the now numerous cold-season 
visitors to Agra buy enough to keep a moderate number of 
workmen engaged in producing commonplace articles. High- 
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class work is necessarily so expensive that the demand for it is 
very small. The localization of this pretty handicraft in Agra 
is a good example of the benefits which the Indian arts have 
so often gained by intercourse with outside nations and the 
importation of foreign ideas and designs. 

The fine sepulchre of Jahangir near Lahore (A.D. 1627-8), 
which is much less familiar to tourists than the buildings at 
Agra and Delhi, is remarkable for its display of ‘all the re- 
sources of inlaying in marble, stone, and pottery, lavished on 
the central tomb. There is no structure in India which pre- 
sents so many classes of mosaic work as this’ (Cole). These 
classes comprise black and white panels filled with outlines of 
flagons and other objects, executed in a style possessing dignity 
without excessive severity ; zigzag bands of variegated marbles 
and coloured stones ; mosaics in geometrical patterns ; pzetra 
dura work in the Florentine fashion ; and mosaics in enamelled 
tiles. 

The art of embellishing buildings by the application of 
enamelled tiles was derived, through Persia, from the old- 
world craftsmen of Assyria and Babylonia. It was introduced 
into India by the Muhammadan invaders during the twelfth 
century, and from that time was frequently employed with great 
effect. Good early examples of this form of decoration are to 
be seen at Multan on the tombs of Baha-ul-hakk and Rukn-ud- 
din, dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
colours employed are dark blue, azure, and white. Tiles of 
green, yellow, and blue colour were used extensively to adorn 
the palace of the Hindu Raja, Man Singh, at Gwalior, which 
was built at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The floral 
patterns executed in green, yellow, and blue tile mosaics on the 
walls of Jahangir’s tomb (a.D. 1627-8) are extremely effective. 

The most striking example in India of the use of encaustic 
tiles is the Chini-ka-Rauza near Agra, the tomb of a poet who 
died in A.D. 1639, which has been described and illustrated in 
a special study by the late Mr. E. W. Smith. The exterior of 
the tomb was covered from top to bottom with mosaic of tiling 
in a variety of colours, arranged so as to form an unbroken flat 
surface. ‘This uniformity of surface led Mr. Carlleyle to believe 
that the glazed decoration was applied, not in the form of tiles, 
but either in one continuous sheet or in a few very large sheets. 
The more searching examination of the building by Mr. E. W. 
Smith has, however, proved that the glazed patterns are made 
up of thousands of small pieces of tiles carefully embedded like 
mosaic into the face of the plaster. The brickwork was first 
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overlaid with a coat of plaster 2 inches in depth, which in its 
turn was covered by a finer layer 1 inch thick, and upon this the 
tiles, gths of an inch thick, were bedded. The range of colours is 
much greater than that of the earlier examples, and includes 
chocolates, vermilions, and lakes, which were quite unknown in 
more ancient times. The art of making enamelled tiles is now 
nearly extinct, but is said to linger at Peshawar and in Sind. 

A rather meretricious, though pretty, form of decoration is Glass 
the inlay of pieces of looking-glass, which became fashionable ™9521¢s: 
in the seventeenth century, and was adopted in later times 
by the Sikhs. The finest glass mosaics are in the palaces at 
Udaipur and Amber. The mirror throne in the centre of the 
western wall of the Udaipur palace is very brilliant, and over- 
looks a court to the east, the walls of which are adorned with 
peacocks standing in niches and executed in glass mosaic. 
The mirror mosaics of Shah Jahan’s ‘Shish Mahal’ in the 
Agra Fort are well known. 

Painting was first used extensively as an architectural decora- Paintings 
tion by Akbar, who imported artists from Tabriz and Shiraz in Mage 
Persia ; but, according to Major Cole, earlier examples are to period. 
be seen on the interior of the dome of Shah Alam’s tomb at 
Ahmadabad (aA.b. 1475); on the walls of Man Singh's palace 
at Gwalior (about A.D. 1507); and on the ceilings of the Kila 
Kohna mosque at Delhi (4. p. 1540). 

Akbar and his successors, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, freely 
invoked the aid of the painter’s art, and had no hesitation in 
permitting the delineation of the human figure, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the Koran. ‘The paintings of the Mughal 
period are commonly called frescoes; but the published ac- 
counts do not give detailed information concerning the tech- 
nique, and they may or may not be true frescoes in the strict 
sense. ‘The most interesting specimens of the time of Akbar 
are to be seen, unfortunately much damaged, in the small 
chamber used by the emperor as his bedroom in the Fatehpur 
Sikri palace, and have been admirably reproduced in Mr. E. W. 
Smith’s book. One of the best-preserved fragments represents 
a sailing boat, carrying Muhammadan passengers of the upper 
classes, running before the wind on a river passing an Indian 
city. Although the perspective might be better, it is not bad, 
while the drawing of the figures is distinctly good, and the 
different expressions of the various actors in the scene are 
vividly rendered. ‘The style of the figures closely resembles 
that of the best of the miniature paintings which are still pro- 
duced at Agra, but probably it would be difficult now to find 
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an artist there capable of designing a group equal to that in 
this ancient work. 

Another painting in the same room is unmistakably Chinese 
in style, and the subject is apparently Buddhist. It is not 
improbable that the foreigners in attendance at the Mughal 
court may have included Buddhist artists from China, but, 
even if none such were present, the court painters would have 
found no difficulty in copying an imported Chinese picture. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I at Jahangir’s 
court in 1615, was much struck by the facility with which 
foreign pictures and manufactures were copied by the craftsmen 
of the imperial household; and some years later, the French 
physician Bernier repeats the observation. As Sir George 
Birdwood remarks, the Hindus have ‘a natural capacity for 
assimilating foreign forms.’ 

The frescoes in ‘ Miriam’s House’ at Fatehpur Sikri are as 
curious as those of Akbar’s bedroom. One, painted on a 
panel over the doorway in the north-western angle of the 
building, has been dubbed ‘the Annunciation’ by the guides. 
The picture represents two winged angels, seemingly engaged 
in the delivery of a message to some person under a canopy. 
It is possible that the current name of the composition may be 
correct, but the work is so seriously damaged that the inter- 
pretation must remain doubtful. The popular notion that the 
queen who bore the title of ‘Miriam of the Age’ was a Chris- 
tian is absolutely baseless. But there is no doubt that Akbar 
took the liveliest interest in foreign religions, and was much 
pleased with Christian and Buddhist pictures. 

The liberality of Akbar’s patronage of painters is recorded 
by his minister, Abul Fazl, who writes :-— 


‘His Majesty from his earliest youth has shown a great predilec- 
tion for the art, and gives itevery encouragement, as he looks upon 
it as a means both of study and amusement. Hence the art 
flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
The works of all painters are weekly laid before his Majesty 
by the darvéghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to the excellence of workmanship, or increases the 
monthly salaries. Much progress was made in the commo- 
dities required by painters, and the correct prices of such 
articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture of colours 
has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Many excellent painters are now to 
be found, and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad [a Persian 
painter, who lived about .D. 1500], may be placed by the side 
of the wonderful works of the European painters who have 
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obtained world-wide fame. The minuteness in detail, the 
general finish, the boldness of execution, &c., now observed in 
pictures are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if 
they had life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who 
approach perfection or of those who are middling is very large. 
This is especially true of Hindus; their pictures surpass our 
conception of things. Few indeed in the whole world are 
equal to them’ (47n-7-Azbari, sec. 34). 


This interesting passage proves that the Mughal school of Failure to 

painting was inspired by European as well as Persian models, found a 
5 : national 

The comprehensiveness of the scheme of colour in the Fatehpur gchool of 

Sikri frescoes is clearly a result of the study of European art. Indian 

Although the imitative Hindus attained conspicuous skill in P1US: 

the assimilation of foreign artistic methods, no genuine school 

of Indian painting was founded by Akbar’s well-meant efforts. 

India has never produced an artist of original genius in either 

painting or sculpture; and to this day the inhabitants of 

Hindustan, even the most highly cultivated, are singularly 

indifferent to aesthetic merit, and little qualified to distinguish 

between good and bad art. The same defect in the Indian 

mind existed in the days of Akbar, and nullified his attempt to 

found and establish a national school of art. The pictorial 

decorations of the Mughal palaces, so far as they are Indian 

work, are merely commissions executed by clever copyists to 

gratify the caprices of a royal master. The art of miniature 

painting still lingers at Agra and Delhi, and the few craftsmen 

who practise it produce pretty, but feeble and lifeless works, of 

more interest to the curio-hunter than to the historian of art. 

The encouragement of artists by the Mughal emperors resulted 

in the production of numerous exquisitely illuminated manu- 

scripts for the royal libraries, but of these sumptuous pro- 

ductions comparatively few survive. An exceptionally fine 

collection of works of this class has been presented by a 

Muhammadan gentleman to the city of Patna. 

The Mughal sovereigns, following the practice of the Persian Mughal 
Shiah Muhammadans, who little regarded the Koranic pro- rate 
hibition of images, not only made free use, as we have seen, of phants at 
pictures delineating human and animal forms, but occasionally Delhi. 
summoned the aid of the sculptor’s art for the decoration of 
their palaces. The two life-size statues of elephants with 
riders, originally set up at Agra, probably by Jahangir, of 
which portions are preserved in the public gardens at Delhi, 
were the most notable efforts of the sculptors of the Mughal 
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period. The French traveller, Bernier, who saw them in 
A.D. 1663, was much impressed by their merit, and observed :— 

‘ These two large elephants, mounted by the two heroes, have 
an air of grandeur, and inspire me with an awe and respect 
which I cannot describe*” 

The Sarai, or travellers’ resthouse, at Nurmahal in the 
Punjab, built in the reign of Jahangir, is remarkable for its 
sculptured front. 

‘The whole front is divided into panels ornamented with 
sculpture ; but the relief is low and the workmanship coarse. 
There are angels and fairies, elephants and rhinoceros, 
camels and horses, monkeys and peacocks, with men on horse- 
back, and archers on elephants. The sides of the gateway are 
in much better taste, the ornament being limited to foliated 
scroll-work with birds sitting on the branches. But even in 
this the design is much better than the execution, as there is 
little relief *.’ 

In this connexion mention may be made of the unique tile 
work on the north and west sides of the inner wall of the 
Lahore Fort, believed to have been executed in the reign of 
Jahangir. An enormous space, more than a quarter of a mile 
in length and 17 yards high, was decorated with enamelled 
tiles, exhibiting net only geometrical and foliated designs, but 
figures of living beings. 

‘Many of the scenes represented possess also considerable 
historical interest, illustrating the life of the Mughal emperors. 
Several specimens represent elephant fights, which were one of 
the chief recreations of the Mughal court, and one of the finest 
panels shows four horsemen playing Chaugan or Persian polo.’ 
Dr. Vogel has succeeded in securing tracings of 116 panels *. 

When the antiquity and high standard of Indian civilization 
are considered, the almost absolute non-existence of examples 
of the minor arts dating from past ages is astonishing. The 
only ancient pottery discoverable is that found in prehistoric 
cemeteries and megalithic tombs. With the exception of the 
enamelled tiles already mentioned, no examples of old Indian 
ceramic work with any pretension to artistic merit seem to 
exist, and the tiles, even if actually made in India, are essen- 
tially foreign. India never had indigenous art pottery. For 
ceremonial reasons Hindiis always have been in the habit of 
using the cheapest unglazed earthenware pots, which could be 
used once and then thrown away without appreciable loss. 


1 See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, App. A. These statues have recently 


been restored. * Cunningham, Reforts, xiv, 62. 
° Progress Report of Archacol. Surveyor, Punjab, for 1901-2. 
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People with such a habit had no inducement to design art 
ware intended for permanent preservation. But side by side 
with the coarse earthenware pots, Hindus, from time imme- 
morial, have been accustomed to use vessels of metal—gold, 
silver, copper, brass, and other alloys. We might expect to 
find numerous ancient examples of metal vessels employed in 
domestic service or the worship of the gods, but as a matter of 
fact such examples are of the utmost rarity. The only really 
ancient domestic utensil known seems to be the engraved /ofa, 
or waterpot, found in 1857 in Kult in the Punjab, and now in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The shape of this 
unique vessel is exactly the same as that of the common pots 
now in use. Its approximate date is determined by the 
engraving, which consists of a processional scene treated after 
the manner of the Sanchi and Bharhut bas-reliefs, and indi- 
cates that the work may be attributed with some confidence to 
the second century B.C. 

Very little of the sumptuous metal ware which served the 
needs of the luxurious princes and nobles of the imperial court 
seems to have escaped the melting-pot. Sir George Birdwood 
has figured a beautiful silver Awkka bowl, decorated with trans- 
parent enamel, belonging to the Royal Collection, and dating 
from ‘the best Mughal period,’ but examples of work of that 
age are very rare. 

The art of decorating jade vessels with gems is an invention Jewelled 
of the Mughal period, which may have been due to either the }#¢ 
European or the Indian jewellers in the service of the court. 
Two priceless specimens of this costly art—a bowl and a 
plume—are in the Indian Museum at South Kensington, and 
have been figured in Sir George Birdwood’s book. 

Several examples of small caskets and receptacles made of Roe 
rock crystal have been found in ancient Buddhist stifas. By chystat 
far the most ancient, as well as the largest and most important 
of these, is the covered bowl which accompanied the relics of 
Buddha in the Piprahwa s¢fa mentioned above. This bowl is 
34 in. in diameter, and, including the cover, stands 34 in. high. 
The cover, which fits with perfect accuracy, has a handle in 
- the shape of a fish, hollowed out, and stuffed with stars of 
gold-leaf. The crystal bowl and the steatite vases accompany- 
ing it are all turned on the lathe, and we thus learn that the 
Indian lapidaries were familiar with the use of the lathe in or 
about 450 B.C. 

The skill of the ancient craftsmen in shaping, polishing, and Jewellery. 
piercing gems of extreme hardness, is attested for the same 
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remote date by the treasure accompanying the Piprahwa relics, 
as well as by other similar finds of later date. The combined 
testimony of ancient literature and archaeology proves that 
jewellery of an elaborate kind was used freely in India from 
very early times, but our knowledge of the actual forms of 
ancient jewellery is chiefly derived from bas-reliefs and 
the Ajanta paintings. The discovery a few years ago in 
Peshawar District of some fine specimens of complete neck- 
laces and pendants of complex design stands alone. These 
ornaments, which have been described and illustrated by 
Mr. Marshall, were associated with Kushan coins, and may be 
assigned to the third century a.p. Seals and engraved gems 
of varying degrees of merit have been found at many ancient 
Indian sites, and Dr.. Stein’s researches have disclosed the 
existence of similar objects in the ruins of the sand-buried 
cities of Chinese Turkistan. In that region, as in India, the 
best examples are Hellenistic in design. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 
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CHABLER LV 
NUMISMATICS 


I. The Ancient Coinage of Northern India 


For more than seventy years the varied coinages of India, Introdue- 

which extend over a period of about 2,500 years, have been tory 
diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, 
whose labours have had a great share in the gradual recovery 
of the long-lost history of ancient India. For some obscure 
periods, indeed, our knowledge is derived almost exclusively 
from coins, the only contemporary documents now surviving. 
But, although much has been done, the numismatic field is 
so vast, and the difficulties of its thorough exploration are so 
great, that ample scope remains for further researches. In the 
following sketch an attempt is made, so far as the prescribed 
- limits of space permit, to give a general view of the evolution 
of Indian coinage. The historical results of numismatic inves- 
tigations are embodied in the chapter devoted to the early 
history of the country. 

The introduction into India of the use of coins, that is to 
say, metallic pieces of definite weight authenticated as currency 
by marks recognized as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed 
with much probability to the seventh century p.c., when 
foreign maritime trade seems to have begun. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the necessities of commerce with foreign 
merchants were the immediate occasion for the adoption by 
the Indian peoples of a metallic currency as well as of 
alphabetical writing. 

Coinage, as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, is, according ¢ Punch- 
to Oriental ideas, ‘the business, not of the state, but of the ese 
banker and merchant?.’ In accordance with this principle, the i 
earliest Indian currency was struck by private persons, not by 
governments. This consists of bits of metal more or less 
rectangular in shape, and trimmed when necessary at the 
corners so as to scale the required weight. Sometimes the coins 


1 ¢ Barly Commerce of Babylon with India,’ 7. X. A..S., 1898, p. 281. 
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are altogether blank, more frequently they are blank on the 
reverse only, and, more frequently still, the reverse is impressed 
with one or two small marks, struck by a punch. The obverse 
commonly exhibits many such marks, impressed by separate 
punches at different times. This ancient coinage is therefore 
generally described by numismatists as ‘punch-marked.’ The 
Laws of Manu denote coins of this kind as puranas, or ‘eld- 
lings,’ and Southern writers call them sadakas, or ‘dominoes.’ 

The metal is usually impure silver, containing about 20 per 
cent. of alloy. The silver was evidently prepared as a plate, 
which was then cut up into strips from which the bits were 
divided. Silver was never produced to any considerable extent 
in India, but has always been, as it still is, one of the chief 
items in the list of imports. Silver coins, consequently, cannot 
have come into use until silver was freely imported, and if that 
metal was not available before 700 B.c. no silver coins can 
be of earlier date. Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion that the punch- 
marked coins were copied from Babylonian originals after the 
opening of maritime trade in the seventh century B.c. has 
much to recommend it, although it cannot be regarded as 
proved. 

The most archaic-looking coins known are punch-marked 
copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. 
They are much more elongated in form than the silver pieces, 
and seem to have been cut from a bar and struck to a different 
scale of weights. | These rare copper pieces are possibly older 
than any silver coin, and may be a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes ?. 

The marks on the punch-marked coins, whether silver or 
copper, are extremely numerous and varied. They comprise 
rude outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of 
miscellaneous objects. Mr. Theobald has catalogued about 
300 of these devices®. Legends are always absent. Punch- 
marked coins of roughly circular shape occasionally occur, 
and are probably a later development of the rectangular bits. 

The silver coins, of which the best specimens weigh about 
55 grains or 3% grammes, are so adjusted in weight as to be 
the approximate equivalent of thirty-two raz seeds (Abrus 
precatorius). The rati may be rated as averaging about 


* At Bairant, a very ancient site in Benares District, Carlleyle found 
twenty of these copper pieces, but only four silver punch-marked coins 
(Arch. S. Rep., xxii, 114). See also 7. A. S. B., 1897, pt. 1, p. 298, pl. 
XXXviii. 

?/. AS. B., 1890, pt. i, pl. viii-xi. 
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1-80 grains. The entire system of the ancient Hindi coinage 
of Northern India was based on the weight of the za. In the 
South other seeds served as a metric basis. 

Cast coins, usually of copper or bronze, were largely used in Cast coins. 
Northern India along with the punch-marked currency. A 
few specimens are inscribed with characters dating from about 
300 B.c. Sometimes the metal, while in a half-fused state, was 
struck with a small die, which produced a square or circular 
incuse hollow. Coins of this kind, which were frequently 
struck in the second century B.c., may be designated as ‘ hot- 
stamped.’ An interesting series, belonging to the great city 
of Taxila in the Punjab, enables us to trace the development 
of regular double-die coins through the ‘hot-stamped’ and 
‘single-die’ stages. The final adoption of the ‘double-die’ 
system was undoubtedly due to Greek and Roman example. 

Alexander’s victorious progress through the Punjab and Sind 
from March, 326, to September, 325 B.c., produced little direct 
effect on the Indian coinage. A chieftain in the Salt Range, 
named Sophytes (Saubhiti), issued a few silver pieces in Greek 
style, suggested probably by the well-known ‘owls’ of Athens ; 
but, on the whole, the indigenous currency, like the other 
institutions of India, was unaffected by the great Macedonian’s 
feat of arms. Immediately after his death (323 B.c.), the 
territories east of the Indus, which he had intended to annex 
permanently, were reconquered by the Indian Chandragupta, 
who became the first emperor of India, and administered his 
dominions on native principles. Not a trace remained of 
Alexander’s governors, garrisons, or institutions. 

In the middle of the third century B.c. the independent Bactrian 
Bactrian kingdom was separated from the Seleucid empire of ©S: 
Syria, and in the following century several Bactrian monarchs, 
notably Eucratides and Menander, made incursions into India, 
where their coins are now found. Scions and connexions of 
the Bactrian royal family established themselves as rulers of 
principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the Punjab, which became Hellenized to 
a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency, chiefly in silver 
and copper, modelled on Greek lines, and up to about 150 B.c. 
exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of the foreign 
kings on the border adopted the characteristic Indian square 
form for their coins, which in other respects also indicate the 
influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were adopted to 
meet the convenience of a mixed population, and the devices 
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reproduced familiar Indian objects. The later Indo-Greek 
issues are semi-barbarous in style. 

The Punjab excepted, India was little affected by the ideas 
of the West, and the vast populations of the interior continued 
their purchases and sales through the medium of the indigenous 
private currency. For this reason no coins are known bearing 
the name of Asoka (272-232 B.c.), or of any other member 
of the Maurya dynasty founded by his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the 
fact that the coins erroneously attributed by some authors to 
the Sunga dynasty (circa 188-76 B.c.) bear the names of kings, 
Agni-mitra and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya 
(or Andhra) dynasty (circa A.D. go-220), which are Northern 
in type although geographically belonging to the South, also 
frequently record the name of the reigning sovereign. But the 
old system of private coinage continued in many localities, and 
was still in full force in Central India at the time of the English 
conquest’. To this day the people of Bihar and Gorakhpur 
prefer the unauthorized ‘dumpy pice’ made at private mints in 
Nepal to the lawful copper coinage of the British Government. 


The conquest of the countries now known as Afghanistan 
and the Punjab by the chiefs of the Kushan clan of the Yueh- 
chi horde, about the middle and close of the first century a.p., 
brought India into relation with the Roman empire as ex- 
tended eastward by Augustus and his successors. The prince, 
whom European scholars conveniently designate as Kadphises I 
(circa A.D. 45-85), annexed the Kabul valley and surround- 
ing regions to the Kushan empire, and issued copper coins 
bearing on the obverse a king’s head palpably imitated from 
that of Augustus, and on the reverse a figure of the king seated 
on a Roman curule chair. 

His son, successor, and namesake, Kadphises IT (circa 
A.D. 85-125), the conqueror of Northern India, carried much 
farther the imitation of the imperial Roman coinage, and 
struck a large number of gold pieces, both awrei and double 
auret, exactly agreeing with their Roman prototypes in weight, 
though considerably inferior in purity. 

The testimony of Pliny that in his time (a.p. 77) a copious 
stream of Roman gold flowed eastward is abundantly confirmed 
by the numerous hoards of Roman coins which have been 
discovered both in Northern and Southern India. In the 


* Malcolm, Central India, ii, 84. 
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South, the imperial coins probably circulated at the ports as 
English sovereigns now circulate on the continent of Europe. 
In the North, large quantities of the Roman gold were probably 
melted down and reissued. The Kushan coins, although 
Roman awvvet in weight, are mainly Oriental in style, and not 
merely slavish copies of Roman models. The constant reverse 
device on the pieces issued by Kadphises II is the figure of 
the Indian god Siva, attended by his sacred humped bull. 
The legends, which record the royal name and titles, are 
bilingual, in accordance with Bactrian practice. The obverse 
legend is inscribed in the Greek language and character, but 
the language of the reverse legend is a form of Prakrit, or 
vernacular Sanskrit, and the character is a form of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, read like Hebrew from right to left. 
Kadphises II also struck an extensive copper currency, similar 
in general style to his gold coinage. The copper coins, 
which commonly show signs of long use, are found in large 
quantities as far east as Benares. 

The Indo-Roman coinage of the Kushan dynasty, commonly 
called Indo-Scythian, marks an epoch in the numismatic 
history of India. The Kushan kings, while retaining in their 
coin devices many features peculiarly Oriental, definitely 
abandoned the native Indian tradition and adopted in 
essentials the European form of coin. From this time forward 
the principal coinages of Northern India are double-die 
pieces, issued by the authority of the sovereign, and usually 
bearing either his effigy or his name, or both. 

Kadphises II was succeeded (circa A.D. 125) by Kanishka, Kanishka. 
the conqueror of Kashmir, renowned in Buddhist tradition 
as the convener of the last Church Council, and the zealous 
patron of the newer form of Buddhism’. ‘This famous 
monarch regarded Kabul and Peshawar as his capital cities, 
and issued, probably chiefly from those mints, vast quantities 
of gold and copper coin. His aurei agree with those of his 
predecessor in weight and purity, but differ widely in design 
and legend. The obverse device of the king standing sacri- 
ficing at a fire-altar was retained as inherited from Kadphises 
II. The novel reverse devices, which display astonishing 
variety, are devoted to the representation of an eclectic 
assemblage of gods and goddesses, beginning with the Greek 
H\ws and Sedjvn, the Sun and Moon, and ending with 
Buddha, the Sikya sage. Many of the deities represented in 

1 The exact date of Kanishka is still undetermined, and Dr. Fleet 
believes that he preceded the Kadphises kings. 
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this strange company, such as Nanaia, Oesho, and others, are 


_ plainly Zoroastrian. Kanishka was apparently a fire-worshipper 


Huvishka. 


Vasudeva. 


at first, and was converted to Buddhism in his later years. 
The legends on both sides of Kanishka’s coins are in Greek 
characters only, and the title Baoweds Bavideor, ‘king of 
kings,’ although occasionally expressed in the Greek language, 
is usually translated into a tongue which may be described as 
a form of Old Persian. The abundant copper, or bronze, 
coinage of Kanishka resembles the gold. 

The coinage, in both metals, of his successor Huvishka (acc. 
A.D. 153) is similar in general style. It agrees exactly in 
weight and purity with that of Kanishka, but is perhaps 
slightly inferior in execution. On the gold coins the king’s 
bust is substituted for the standing figure ; and on the bronze 
coins the monarch is depicted riding an elephant, or sitting 
cross-legged, or perched on the edge of a throne with one 
foot hanging down and the other tucked up. The reverses, 
like those of Kanishka’s coins, exhibit an eclectic assemblage 
of deities, Greek, Persian, and Indian. The legends are in 
the Greek character. 

With the accession of Huvishka’s successor, Vasudeva (circa 
A.D. 185), marked decadence sets in. The aurez retain their 
old weight, but each contains nearly ten grains less of pure 
gold. Vasudeva reverted to the obverse device of the standing 
king sacrificing at an altar, as favoured by Kanishka, and to 
the reverse type of Siva with his bull, as used by Kadphises IT. 
The eclectic pantheon of the two immediately preceding 
reigns has disappeared. The execution of Vasudeva’s coins 
is semi-barbarous, and his authentic issues are succeeded by 
a crowd of wholly barbarous imitations, many of which are 
copied from Sassanian models. The Hellenic tradition is main- 
tained only by the use of corrupted Greek characters in the 
legends. The reign of Vasudeva terminated about a.D. 225. 

Nearly a century later (A.D. 320) a new imperial dynasty 
arose. ‘The founder of the line assumed the name, Chandra 
Gupta, of the first Indian emperor, and fixed his capital at 
Pataliputra, the ancient seat of empire. His son, Samudra 
Gupta, carried his victorious arms to the extremity of the 
Peninsula (circa A.D. 330), and the next emperor annexed 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, to the shore of the Arabian Sea. In 
the reign of the fifth monarch the imperial power was shattered 
(circa A.D. 480) by the White Huns, whose fierce hordes had 
broken through the north-western passes, deluging the land 
with barbarism. India then reverted to her normal condition, 
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and again became a geographical expression for a seething 
mass of ill-defined and loosely organized petty states, engaged 
in unceasing internecine war, uncontrolled by any paramount 
authority. 

The historical events thus briefly outlined are reflected in 
the coinage. Gupta gold coins, which Sir A. Cunningham 
considered to be the most interesting series in India, are in the 
main a continuation of the Kushan coinage ; and those struck 
during the time of the great emperors of the dynasty continued 
to be Indo-Roman avzrez in weight, although, with one excep- 
tion’, appreciably inferior in purity to the Kushan issues. The 
devices display a surprising variety on both the obverse and 
the reverse, and are in some cases more artistic than anything 
that had been seen in India since the days of the Bactrian 
monarchy. 

Recent researches indicate that a marked revival of Sanskrit, 
as distinguished from the Prakrit or vernacular, took place 
between A.D. 350 and 450 under the patronage of the Gupta 
emperors, who felt a personal interest in literary and artistic 
movements. ‘The artistic merit of the best Gupta coins seems 
to be closely related to the literary revival which found its 
highest expression in the poems of Kalidasa*. The favour in 
which classical Sanskrit was held in those days is clearly indi- 
cated by the coin-legends, which are expressed in neither Greek 
nor Prakrit, but in formal Sanskrit written in accordance with 
the grammarians’ rules. But the glory of this literary and 
artistic revival did not last long. The coinage shows signs of 
decadence early in the fifth century, and the final victory of 
the Huns about a.p. 480 swept away nearly all manifestations 
of intellectual and imaginative effort. 

The rich variety of the earlier Gupta gold coin devices 
gradually settled down into one pattern, with the standing king 
for the obverse, and a goddess seated on a lotus flower for the 
reverse type. These two designs dominate the coinage of 
Northern India for centuries. The standing king is seen in 
a corrupt form on innumerable nameless coins, and may be 
traced in the provincial coinage of Kashmir as late as 1339 
(C. iM. I, p. 37). The seated goddess became the fashionable 
reverse device for the mediaeval Hindu dynasties, and even 
appears on coins struck at Kanauj by the Muhammadan king 
Muhammad bin Sam in 1194 (Zhomas, p. 20). 

' Prakasaditya. 

2 See Bhandarkar’s essay, A Leep tuto the Larly History of India 
(Bombay, 1900). 
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The rare copper coins of the Gupta dynasty, though curious 
and not without interest, are devoid of artistic merit. 

The Gupta silver coinage is imitated from that of the foreign 
Saka Satraps of Surashtra or Kathiawar, whose dynasty, after 
enduring for three centuries, was overthrown by the third 
Gupta emperor about A.D. 390. 

Satrap The Satrap coins are hemidrachmae, weighing from 30 to 36 

coms: grains. ‘Their pedigree may be traced back to the Indo-Greek 
issues of Hyrcodes and Apollodotus Philopator. A vestige of 
the Hellenic tradition, kept alive by commerce with Alex- 
andria, is preserved in corrupt Greek legends. The last trace 
of the use of the Greek alphabet in India had disappeared by 
A.D. 400; but the name drachma (dramma), as the designation 
of a coin, and the Greek weight-standard survived in certain 
regions at least until the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Degraded After the fall of the Gupta empire the coinages of the count- 

coins. less native rulers and of the rude Hun invaders vie with each 
other in barbarous degradation. ‘The partial restoration of the 
paramount power by Harshavardhana (a.D. 606) had no 
beneficial effect on the coinage. Certain moneys inscribed 
with the letter H, which have been ascribed to him, but 
without sufficient reason, could not be much worse executed ?. 

The prevalent style in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries was a barbarous imitation of the Sassanian coins of 
Persia, which are characterized by a representation of a fire- 
altar with supporters. This device, introduced into India by 
the Huns, was so corrupted by ignorant imitators as to be 
often unrecognizable by eyes not trained by study of the 
gradual degradation of the original type. 

About the end of the ninth century several Hindu dynasties 
of note begin to emerge. These dynasties, the Chandels of Ma- 
hoba, the Tomars of Delhi, the Rathors of Kanauj, and the Hai- 
hayas of Chedi or Central India, introduced a new style of coin, 
which was first struck by Gangeyadeva of Chedi early in the 
eleventh century. In consequence, apparently, of Muhammadan 
example, the king’s name and title in three lines occupied the 
obverse in lieu of his effigy, the reverse device being the seated 
goddess of the Gupta series. As has been already mentioned, 
coins of this pattern were struck by Muhammad bin Sam in 1194. 
The latest specimen is a Chandel coin issued about 1250. 

Another new type was invented by the mint-masters of the 
Brahman kings of Ohind, commonly, but erroneously, called 


' Certain coins of this monarch, resembling the Gupta silver coinage, 
have been discovered recently by Mr. Burn (J. R.A. S., 1906, p. 843). 
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‘the Hindu kings of Kabul’ (circa a.p. 860-950), which is 
known to numismatists as the ‘Bull and Horseman,’ because the 
device on the obverse is a horseman, and that on the reverse 
a bull. This type was copied by theChauhan kings of Delhi 
and Ajmer, by the early Muhammadan Sultans of Delhi up to the 
reign of Balban (1265; C.C. WV. Z, p. 69), and by the Rajas of 
the petty sub-Himalayan State of Kangra. In this little king- 
dom it survived until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
(C.M. L, p. 108). 


LT. Muhammadan and Indo-European 


In the year a.p. 696-7 (A.H. 77), sixty-four years after the 
death of the Prophet, the first distinctive Muhammadan coins 
were struck by the Khalifa (Caliph) of Damascus. These pieces 
were strictly orthodox, being inscribed on both sides with 
pious phrases, and free from all taint of imagery. <A few years 
later, in A.D. 712, Muhammad the son of Kasim conquered 
Sind’, and the governors set up by him or his successors 
issued a considerable series of coins, chiefly silver, but includ- 
ing some copper, which have the distinction of being the first 
Muhammadan coins struck in India (C.C.W.Z, pp. 45, 55). 
They are modelled on the mintage of the Khalifas of Damascus 
and Baghdad, and are of some interest as giving information 
concerning the names of the governors and of the mint cities. 

The first wave of Muslim conquest expended its force in the 
provinces of Sind and Multan in the Indus Valley, and made 
no impression on the vast mass of India. The native dynasties, 
Rathors, Chandels, and the rest, went on coining rude money 
in their accustomed fashion, and neither knew nor cared 
anything about the numismatic innovations of the foreign 
zealots on the Indus. 

The first serious Muslim attack on the interior Indian 
kingdoms was made towards the close of the tenth century by 
Sabuktagin, king of Ghazni, who defeated a formidable con- 
federacy of princes, and established his authority at Peshawar. 
His more famous son, Mahmid of Ghazni, devoted the greater 
part of his reign of thirty-two years (A.D. 998-1030) to making 
plundering raids into India, and has thus some claim to 
be regarded as an Indian sovereign. He struck coins 
which are remarkable for possessing a marginal legend in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Arabic inscription ( Zzomas, p. 48). 
His son Masaud, and his grandson Maudiid, also struck coins 


1 The name is erroneously written Muhammad Kasim by Elphinstone 
and many other writers. 
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at the same mint, copied from the ‘Bull and Horseman’ type 
of the kings of Ohind, and did not hesitate to violate the strict 
rule of the Koran by placing the images of creatures on their 
coins. So far as is known, these are the earliest Muhammadan 
coins struck in India which bear images (C.C.WV.Z, p. 60). 
Notwithstanding its defiance of a fundamental rule of religion, 
the innovation maintained its ground, and the Muhammadan 
kings of Ghazni and North-western India continued to use 
the ‘Bull and Horseman’ device up to the time of Balban 
(A.D. 1265). 

The real founder of the Musalman dominion in India was 
Muizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, otherwise known with 
embarrassing Oriental redundancy as Shahab-ud-din, or 
Muhammad Ghori (A.D. 1193-1205). His Ghazni coins follow 
the old style of the Khalifas of Baghdad; but his Indian 
coins, which are extremely numerous, usually exhibit the Ohind 
device of the ‘ Bull and Horseman,’ and are mostly composed 
of billon, an alloy of copper and silver, mingled in irregular 
and widely varying proportions. ‘This exceedingly inconvenient 
currency, the value of which could only be determined by assay 
or touch, was borrowed from the contemporary Hindu princes, 
and the prejudices of the conquered Indians were further 
humoured by the use of bilingual legends and the native scale 
of weights. Certain gold coins struck by Muhammad _ bin 
Sam in the Gangetic valley actually bear the image of the 
Hindu goddess Lakshmi. Images then disappear from the 
Muhammadan coinage of India, and are not again seen until 
the unorthodox Akbar and his son Jahangir ventured to 
reintroduce them on some limited issues. 

Altamsh (Iltitmish), the most notable of the Turkish Slave 
kings of Delhi, who erected the Kutb Minar, kept his mint 
busy during his reign (a,b. 1210-35), and emitted a copious 
currency, chiefly in billon, comprising many varieties. His 
daughter Razia (1236-9), the only queen who ever ruled 
at Delhi, perpetuated her name by the issue of a few rare 
coins. Balban (A.D. 1265-87), as has been mentioned, was 
the last sovereign of Delhi to use the ‘Bull and Horseman’ 
device. He struck a large number of silver coins of orthodox 
type, and a few gold pieces in the same style, besides small 
change in copper and billon. 

The next notable reign from the numismatic point of view 
is that of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (a.p. 1295-1315), the 
conqueror of the South. His silver, copper, and billon coins 
are extremely abundant, and his gold pieces are not very rare. 
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Some of his gold coins, inferior in purity to the standard 
coinage, seem to have been manufactured out of the treasure 
plundered from the Hindu kings of the South. 

This able monarch’s worthless son, Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Kutb-ud- 
Shah (A.D. 1316-20), introduced an innovation in the Muham- @- 
madan series by reverting to the old Hindu square form of 
coin, which continued to be used from time to time until the 
reign of Shah Jahan. 

Muhammad, son of Tughlak (1324-51 a.p.), one of the Tughlak 
strangest figures in history, who was ‘learned, merciless, °°! 
religious, and mad,’ has been called by Mr. Thomas the ‘ prince 
of moneyers.’ The title was justly earned by the variety and 
beauty of his coins, which surpass those of all other Indian 
sovereigns in the elegance of their Arabic legends. This mad 
king tried to replenish his treasury by the simple expedient 
of coining brass in vast quantities and ordaining that it should 
be accepted as silver. In order to induce his subjects to accept 
this arrangement, the legends on the coins informed holders 
that ‘truly he who obeys the Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
obeys God,’ and enjoined upon them the Koranic command 
to ‘Obey God, and the Prophet, and those in authority.’ But 
pious maxims affirming the divine right of kings, even when 
backed by the power of a cruel despot, failed to compel the 
acceptance of brass as silver; and a century after the tyrant’s 
death, ‘mountains’ of the rejected coins piled up in his fort of 
Tughlakabad testified to the failure of his crude finance 
(Thomas, p. 247, note). 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, having gained the throne by 
parricide, laid great stress upon the recognition of his title by 
the acknowledged head of the Musalman world—the Khalifa of 
Egypt, who had succeeded to the honours formerly enjoyed 
by the rulers of Damascus and Baghdad. When this desired 
recognition was secured in about the middle of his reign, the 
Indian monarch discontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage, and substituted that of the Egyptian Khalifa. Coins 
of this class are common. 

The coinage of the succeeding kings of the Tughlak and 
Lodi dynasties offers little of interest. Ibrahim, the last Lodi 
king, was decisively defeated at Panipat in 1526 by Babar, the 
founder of the dynasty of the ‘Great Moguls.’ ‘The coins of 
Babar followed foreign models. 

Sher Shah, the Afghan rival of Babar’s son Humayitn, is Siri coins, 
entitled to the honour of establishing the reformed system of 
“currency, which lasted throughout the Mughal period, was 
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maintained by the East India Company down to 1835, and 
is the basis of the existing British currency. He finally 
abolished the inconvenient billon coinage of mixed metal, and 
struck well-executed pieces in gold, silver, and copper, to 
a fixed standard of both weight and fineness. His silver 
rupees, which weigh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of pure 
silver, being thus practically equal in value to the modern 
rupee, often have the king’s name in Nagari characters in 
addition to the usual Arabic inscriptions. ‘The coins of the 
other kings of the struggling Stri dynasty are similar, but much 
less numerous. 

Akbar’s The early issues of the great Akbar (1555-1605), the con- 

pone temporary of Queen Elizabeth, closely follow Sher Shah’s 
models, the gold and silver coins being broad pieces with 
elaborately interlaced Arabic legends. His later coins are 
smaller in diameter. 

In the thirtieth year of his reign (a.D. 1584) Akbar 
utilized the coinage to express his attachment to the ‘ Divine 
Religion’ which he had invented. His coins were hence- 
forward dated in the years of the Divine Era beginning with 
February, 1556, the first year of the reign; and Persian 
names of the month were substituted for the customary Arabic. 
Many of the coins bear the ambiguous words Allahu Akbar, 
which may be interpreted as meaning either ‘God is most 
great,’ or ‘ Akbar is God,’ and were probably intended to con- 
vey a double sense to the select few who had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the imperial creed. 

Akbar, like his son Jahangir and his grandson Shah Jahan, 
disregarded the Mosaic and Koranic prohibitions against 
making the likeness of anything that is in heaven or earth, and 
freely used the aid of pictorial art for the decoration of his 
palaces ; but on the coinage he employed image devices very 
sparingly, and only on three very rare types in gold. The 
square coins of Akbar in gold and silver, which bear on the 
corners the names of ‘the four companions’ of Muhammad, 
being much prized as amulets, are frequently imitated. The 
long list of his mints, at least seventy in number, testifies to 
the extent of his empire. 

Jahangir’s Jahangir maintained on the whole his father’s mint system, 
OU but rarely struck copper coins, which had been abundantly 
provided by the copious issues of Sher Shah and Akbar. He 
abandoned the use of Akbar’s ‘Divine Year,’ and expressed 
the date according to the ordinary Muhammadan_ epoch, 
although still continuing to employ the Persian solar year and 
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months for the record of the regnal years. He habitually 
inserted in the legends of his coins doggerel Persian couplets, 
which had been tentatively employed by Akbar, and was 
followed in this practice by many of his successors. 

The issues of Jahangir are remarkable for their beauty and 
also for the introduction of a number of curiosities—the 
delight of the collector. His deep and abiding affection for 
his able consort Nir Jahan is commemorated by the pieces 
struck in his later years, which bear her name in conjunction 
with his own. His contempt for the prohibitions of orthodoxy 
and his love of the bottle are recorded by the gold coins which 
represent the monarch sitting cross-legged on his throne, 
goblet in hand. Other portrait coins depict him with different 
accessories. He was the only Muhammadan ruler of India 
who ventured to place his portrait on his coins. 

The much-prized zodiacal series in gold and silver was the 
result of a freak, which is thus described in his autobiography :— 


‘ Formerly,’ he writes, ‘it was customary to strike my name on 
one side of the coin, and that of the place, and the month, and 
the year of the reign, on the obverse. It now occurred to my 
mind that, instead of the name of the month, the figure of the 
sign of the zodiac corresponding to the particular month should 
be stamped. For instance, in the month of Farwardin, the 
figure of aram ; in Ardibihisht that of a bull, and so on; that is, 
in every month in which a coin might be struck, the figure of 
the constellation in which the sun might be at the time should 
be impressed on one side of it. This was my own invention : 
it had never been done before.’ 


Nor was it ever done again. The most nearly complete 
genuine series of these curiosities, which have been extensively 
forged, is that in the British Museum. 

The next emperor, Shah Jahan (A.D, 1627-58), abstained from Shah 
his father’s numismatic eccentricities, and issued an abundant lee 
coinage in silver and gold. Some of the gold pieces are of ; 
enormous size. His copper coins are rare. A small issue of 
square coins in white base metal, bearing his name, struck at 
Sopara near Bombay, were probably intended to supersede 
similar Portuguese coins current in that part of the country’. 

The coinage of the fanatical Aurangzeb (1659-1707) is, of Aurang- 
course, strictly orthodox. Motives of reverence induced him ZebisicOis 
to abstain from placing the Ka/ima, or Muhammadan con- 
fession of faith, on objects which must necessarily be handled 


1 Sopdra and Padana, Bombay Educ. Soc. Press, p. 7, pl. ii, 9; reprinted 
from 7. Bom. R, A. S., 1882. 
L 2 
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alike by the unbelievers and the faithful. His coinage is 
monotonous in character, and chiefly interesting for the mints, 
seventy or more in number, of which it records the names. 

The numismatic history of the feeble successors of Aurang- 
zeb need not be recounted in detail. It is remarkable for the 
fact that, notwithstanding the disintegration and disorder of the 
empire, the weight and fineness of the imperial coinage con- 
tinued to be maintained. By gradual steps it passed into an 
Anglo-Indian coinage. The East India Company, which had 
for a long time surreptitiously copied the imperial issues, 
obtained in January, 1717, a formal grant of the right to coin - 
at Bombay. Permission to copy the rupees of Arcot, near 
Madras, was granted in 1742, and in 1757 the Company’s mint at 
Calcutta was legally established. Additional mints were sub- 
sequently set up in the interior at Benares, Farrukhabad, and 
other places. All the coins struck at these mints were copies 
of various Mughal issues, distinguished only by the insertion of 
emblems, such as the cinquefoil and lion. 

Ultimately the necessity for an authoritative currency be- 
came pressing, and the temporary expedient was adopted of 
selecting for mechanical imitation the Mughal coins of certain 
mints and years. For example, the Calcutta mint, from the 
year 1793, struck copies of the rupees issued in the name of 
the titular emperor Shah Alam at Murshidabad in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, which became known as szkka rupees ; 
while the Farrukhabad mint copied the rupees of the forty- 
fifth year of the same monarch. 

This unsatisfactory system was swept away by the legislation 
of 1835-6, when ‘the Company established an English 
coinage with the head of William IV in place of the name of 
the Mughal emperor, and all the older issues were ordered to 
be suppressed,’ The standard rupee thus established weighs 
180 grains, or one Zo/a, and contains 175 grains of pure silver. 
It is reckoned as equivalent to 16 annas, and the anna 
is subdivided into r2 pies. The legal tender is silver; but 
recent legislation, by restricting the volume of the coinage, has 
given the rupee an artificial value, and made it equivalent to 
the fifteenth part of a sovereign, which may now be tendered in 
payment of debts at the rate of 15 rupees. From 1835 the 
evolution of Indian coinage may be considered as closed; the 
currency of India from that date is a branch of that of the 
British empire. ~*~ 

The coinages of the independent Muhammadan States— 
Bengal, Malwa, Jaunpur, Gujarat, and others—-which from time 
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to time came into being as the imperial power of Delhi was 
obscured, do not call for detailed notice. They are closely 
related to the imperial series. The octagonal silver coinage of 
the Hinduized Ahom dynasty in Assam is peculiar and well 
executed, > 

The coinages of the modern Native States, which were Modern 
formed for the most part during the decay of the Mughal pe 
empire in the eighteenth century, are, almost without exception, 
crude in design, coarse in execution, and wanting in interest. 

In recent years many of the States have agreed to use the 
imperial coinage. 

The Indo-European currencies, of which a good summary European 
account will be found in Captain Tufnell’s Aévés, may like- ©! 
wise be dismissed here with only a passing notice. The com- 
plicated history of the East India Company’s coinage may be 
pursued by the curious reader in Mr. Thurston’s works. The 
Indo-Portuguese coins, struck at seven mints, of which Goa 
was the principal, have been described by the same painstaking 
author. The Indo-Danish mint at Tranquebar produced a 
considerable variety of coins, many of which are now either 
very rare or no longer extant. The lead coins (A.D. 1640-87) 
are among the rarest. Coins of the same metal were also 
issued by the English and Dutch factories. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the Dutch had mints at Pulicat, 
Tuticorin, and several other places in Southern India, where 
they struck coins in gold, silver, and copper. ‘The Indo- 
French coinage minted at Pondicherry is small in volume and 
poor in variety. Its characteristic devices are the cock and the 
fleur-de-lis. 


ITT. Southern India 


The term Southern India is to be understood as a general 
name for the Peninsula to the south of the Narbada river and 
the Vindhyan mountains, the home of the Dravidian races. 
This vast region, except in prehistoric times, was far less 
affected by foreign influence than were the plains of the North. 
The isolation of the South is reflected in its coinage, which was 
developed by the Dravidians on independent lines, and _pre- 
sents a general aspect differing widely from that of the North. 
But the isolation of the Peninsula was not absolute ; and some 
classes of coins which, from a geographical point of view, 
must be included in the southern division, are, in respect of 
their type, to be regarded as outliers of the northern system, 
which followed foreign models. 
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The coinage of Southern India presents greater difficulties 
to the student and offers less reward for his labours than that 
of the North. ‘The political history of the Dravidian countries 
is obscure, examples of really ancient coins are rare, and the 
comparatively modern issues which fill collectors’ cabinets are 
ill adapted to serve as aids to the historian striving to recover 
the outlines of the story of a long-forgotten past. The coins 
are frequently extremely minute, sometimes weighing less than 
2 grains; the devices are crude and indistinct ; legends are 
commonly either absent, or too brief and enigmatical to be of 
use ; and dates, except on certain late Muhammadan coins, are 
invariably lacking. 

The extraordinary scarcity of really ancient southern coins 
may be partially explained by the destructive raids of plunder- 
ing invaders from the North, who swept the country bare, and 
brought home untold treasure. The earliest recorded raid of 
this kind is that of Samudra Gupta, about a.D. 330, who 
penetrated nearly to the extremity of the Peninsula, and enriched 
his treasury with vast spoil. Nearly a thousand years later his 
exploit was repeated by Malik Kaftr, who carried off to Delhi 
gold valued at about £3,000,000 sterling. The later Muham- 
madan invaders were not slow to imitate the example of their 
forerunners ; and in 1565 the sack of Vijayanagar, one of the 
most magnificent cities of the world, scattered or destroyed the 
hoarded wealth of many generations. 

The domino-shaped punch-marked coinage, the puranas or 
‘eldlings’ of the law-books, as described at the beginning of 
this chapter, was common to both Northern and Southern 
India. The ancient cast coins which circulated along with the 
punch-marked coins in the North do not seem to occur in the 
South. The date when the silver and copper punch-marked 
coins ceased to be current is not known, but it is probably to 
be placed not earlier than A.D. 200. In Coimbatore silver 
punch-marked coins have been found associated with denarii of 
Augustus, who died in 4.p. 14; and similar pieces have been 
obtained from a megalithic tomb, which may be as late in date. 
In the Pandyan kingdom of the extreme south the ‘punch- 
marked ’ coins pass into very similar die-struck coins in copper, 
and Mr. Loventhal suggests with considerable probability that 
the use of the die was introduced from the North along with 
Buddhism. But, taking Southern India as a whole, the punch- 
marked currency may be said to have had no progeny. Die- 
struck silver coins of at all ancient date are very few and 
unimportant. In historical times the principal coinage of the 
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South was in gold not silver. At the time of Malik Kafti’s 
raid (A.D. 1310) it is recorded that the southern treasure con- 
sisted exclusively of gold. 

When or how this gold coinage originated is not known, Gold coins 
The modern miners in the Wynaad and Kolar districts find oe 
everywhere the traces of ancient workings, and the conjecture 
seems probable that the discovery of the gold-mines was the 
immediate cause of the substitution of gold for silver in 
the main currency. The earliest known gold coins, which 
Dr. Bidie believed to date from the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, are slightly flattened pellets or globules of metal, 
bearing no device save a minute and indistinct punch mark. 
These curious pieces, which are extremely rare, weigh about 
52 grains (3-368 grammes) each. 

The southern system of coinage, like the northern, is based 
on the weights of indigenous seeds. The northern scale rested 
on the vatz seed (Abrus precatorius), which may conveniently 
be taken as equivalent to about 1-80 grains. According to this 
system the furana, or silver punch-marked coin, was equal in 
weight to thirty-two va¢z seeds. The southerners used as the 
basis of their scale the Aalanju seed, or ‘Molucca bean’ 
( Guilandina or Caesalpinia Bonduc), weighing about 50 grains, 
and the manjadt seed ( Adenanthera pavonina), weighing about 
a tenth of the fa/anju. According to this scale, the purana 
was roughly equal in weight to a kalanju seed. The standard 
coins, subsequently known as pon, hon, varaha, or ‘pagoda,’ 
usually weighed approximately 52 grains, and the small coins, 
the fanams of later times, were each a tenth of the ‘ pagoda’ of 
52 grains. This system lasted substantially unchanged up to 
1833. In comparatively modern times Dutch ducats and 
Venetian sequins also circulated as roughly equivalent in 
weight to the pagoda or golden ka/anju. Some of the more 
ancient gold coins are considerably heavier, ranging up to 
70 grains, and it is not clear how their weight was calculated. 

Among the more ancient issues, the most intelligible and 
interesting series is that attributable to the Chalukya dynasty, 
which separated into two branches—the Western, first at 
Vatapi (Badami), subsequently at Kalyan; and the Eastern, 
first at Vengi, subsequently at Rajahmundry, about a.p. 620. 
The coins of this series are so rare that all the specimens which 
Sir Walter Elliot could collect in the course of twenty-five 
years’ search suffice only to fill one small plate’. The boar 
device characteristic of the Chalukya coinage is the origin of the 

1 Madras J. Lit. and Sc., 1858, pl. i. 
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vernacular designation varaha or varagan (‘boar’) universally 
applied to the peculiar gold coin of Southern India, to which 
the European settlers subsequently gave the name * pagoda,’ 
supposed to be a corruption of the word ‘ bhagavati,; or 
‘ goddess.’ 

Some of the earliest Chalukya pieces, dating perhaps from 
the sixth century, are cup-shaped, with plain reverse. The 
obverse is the concave side, the central figure being a boar, 
around which four or five other symbols have been subse- 
quently stamped by means of smaller dies or punches. These 
curious coins thus exhibit a transition from the use of punches 
to that of a regular die. Apparently the practice of punch- 
marking lingered on the gold coinage long after its disuse on 
the silver and copper. 

A few specimens of the later Chalukya issues, assigned 
vaguely to the period between A.D. 600 and 1000, approach the 
dumpy form of the modern pagoda, but are heavier in weight 
than the heaviest of the recent pagodas. The Chalukya boar, 
as well as the fish emblem of the Pandya dynasty of the 
extreme south, continues to appear on Chola coins of the 
eleventh century, by which period the Chola dynasty of Tanjore 
had absorbed the-Chalukya and Pandya kingdoms. 

Many of the Chola coins exhibit on the obverse an exceed- 
ingly crude standing figure, borrowed from the Pandyas, who 
in their turn had imitated it from the familiar ‘ standing king’ 
type of the Gupta kings of Northern India. The famous 
monarch Rajaraja (acc. A.D. 985) was the first Chola king to 
adopt this device, which was again imitated on the abundant 
coinage of the Ceylonese Napoleon, Parakrama Bahu (acc. 
A.D. 1153). Another example of the intrusion of a northern 
type of coinage into the South is afforded, as already noticed, 
by the much more ancient Andhrabhritya, or Andhra, coins 
(circa A.D. go-220). 

The coins of the powerful dynasty of Vijayanagar (circa 
A.D. 1340-1565), beginning with those of Bukka, the first king, 
constitute a long series, chiefly in gold. The coins agree in 
general aspect with the modern dumpy pagoda, and weigh, 
approximately, either 52 grains or half that amount*. After 
the destruction of Vijayanagar, in A.D. 1565, this series was 
extensively imitated by innumerable native chieftains, as well 
as by the European factories. 


* Additional references for the Vijayanagar series are: HuLtzscu, 7. 4., 
XX, p. 301, 2 pl.; ibid., xxi, p. 321, 2 pl.; ibid., xxv, p. 317, 2 pL: 
RANGA CHARI and DESIKA CHARI, ibid., xxiii, p. 24, 1 pl. 
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The coinage of Haidar Ali and Tipt Sultan, as well 
as that of Krishna Raja of Mysore, is also based on the 
Vijayanagar model. The imperial currency is now used in 
the Mysore State, but the Travancore mint still issues coinage 
in the southern style. Tipt’s coinage is of special interest, 
owing to the fanciful changes introduced by him, including a 
new set of names for the mint towns, a special era dating from 
the birth of the Prophet, and a whimsical method of express- 
ing the dates. The numismatist is thankful to find the dates 
given in any fashion. 

The coins of the Bahmani and other Muhammadan States 
of the South are executed in substantially the same style as 
the ordinary Delhi coinage, and have no connexion with the 
peculiar southern system. 

During the eighteenth century the currency of the Peninsula 
fell into a state of such utter confusion that in 1806 the English 
officials administering the Ceded Districts of Cuddapah 
and Bellary found thirty-two kinds of gold pagodas and 
fifteen kinds of silver rupees in circulation, Legislation passed 
in 1833 swept away this chaos, and made the rupees of 
Madras, Bombay, and Upper India equal in value and equi- 
valent to fifteen-sixteenths of the stkka rupee of Murshidabad, 
which still continued current in Lower Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. Acts of the Legislature, passed in 1835 and subse- 
quent years, established the modern Angio-Indian currency 
system throughout India. 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 
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GHAPTER, V 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


To present, even in the merest outline, any satisfactory 
account of Indian architecture in the space allotted in the 
following pages may seem almost impossible. In no other 
country, perhaps, have so many various styles been employed, 
nor have developments and changes of the styles been so 
marked. To separate these various forms into well-defined 
groups with distinctly recognized characteristics, and to trace 
their modifications in the course of history, is the task pre- 
sented to the student. To give any comprehensive outline 
of the development of these varieties and of their complex 
relations to one another would necessitate entering into details 
and the employment of illustrations that would be incompatible 
with the extent and aims of this chapter: the most that can be 
attempted is a sketch of the main features of architectural 
advancement with reference to outstanding examples, to which 
may be added some notices of less-known groups. For a fuller 
account the reader may be referred to Fergusson’s History of 
Lndian and Eastern Architecture. 

The careful study of this art as developed in India is of 
extreme interest for the general history of architecture; and, 
whatever may be his estimate of its aesthetic qualities, the 
student cannot fail to realize that the designers of Indian 
structures attained as successfully as their Western contem- 
poraries the aims they had before them, though they used 
arrangements and adopted forms and details very different 
from those of Occidental builders in ancient or mediaeval 
times. These forms and their adaptations of course require 
study for their proper appreciation; but once this is under- 
stood they become really interesting—for the perception of 
the suitability of the design to its purpose creates an interest, 
if not an admiration, for the whole. But besides the scientific 
advantages of the study, which need not be here enumerated, 
it has been remarked by the late Mr. Fergusson—to whose 
genius the science of the history of architecture owes so 
much—-that ‘it will undoubtedly be conceded by those who 
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are familiar with the subject that, for certain qualities, the 
Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display an exuberance 
of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of detail to 
be found nowhere else.’ 

Without any properly historical chronicle, our knowledge of 
Indian history and antiquities is hampered by difficulties not 
perhaps found in the case of any other country. We possess 
scarcely a landmark in history previous to the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great in the fourth century B.c., nor do 
we know of an architectural monument of earlier date. For later 
periods there are fortunately a few examples dated by inscrip- 
tions, and for others—by applying the scientific principles 
developed by Thomas Rickman for the discrimination of 
other styles and relative ages of architectural works—we are 
now enabled to arrange the monuments of India with consider- 
able certainty in chronological sequence or order of succession. 

Architecture, it must be understood, is something more 
than the mere art of building in any form ; and, if a definition 
is required, it must be that it is the fine art of designing and 
constructing ornamental buildings in wood, stone, or other 
material. It is thus distinct from common building or civil 
engineering. 


Larly Architecture— Wooden 


It is generally conceded that in the early architecture of 
India, as in that of Burma, China, and Japan, wood was solely 
or chiefly employed ; and, if brick or stone were in use, it was 
only as a building material for foundations and for engineering 
purposes. Even as late as the end of the fourth century B.c. 
we find Megasthenes stating that Pataliputra, the capital of 
Chandragupta, was ‘surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with 
loopholes for the discharge of arrows’; and if the capital were 
defended by such palisading, we may fairly infer that the 
architecture of the time was wholly wooden. And, for all 
religious or private structures in a tropical climate, wood has 
marked advantages over stone. On the Sanchi gateways, brick 
walls are represented, apparently, however, as fences or limits 
with serrated copings, but not in architectural structures. And 
at whatever date stone came to be introduced, the Hindus 
continued and repeated the forms they had employed in the 
earlier material, and preserved their own style, so that it bore 
witness to the antecedent general use of wood. Hence we are 
able to trace its conversion into lithic forms until finally its 
origin disappears in its absorption in later styles. 
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The perishable nature of this material readily accounts for 
the disappearance of all Indian buildings of early date. 
Memorial svi#fas, it is true, have been assigned by some 
archaeologists to a date previous to the fourth century R.c. ; 
but they have been excavated with so little conception of 
scientific method that the main result has been the destruction 
of such evidences of their real age as might have existed. We 
have thus no monument of an architectural character that we 
can cite as certainly belonging to a date before the third 
century B.c.: one to be noted presently is hardly architectural 
and shows but little experience in. the use of stone. The 
transition from wood to stone was naturally, as in other 
countries, made gradually, and at first by the use of brick, to 
“fill in the wooden framing of the structures. 

The spread of Buddhism to the westward and, at latest, the 
invasion of Alexander brought India into contact with Persia, 
where, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., Cyrus and the 
succeeding Achaemenian kings had hewn out mausoleums in 
the rocks and constructed palaces with stone basements, pillars, 
and doorways, filling in the walls with brick, as in the earlier 
Assyrian buildings. These works would naturally attract the 
attention of Indian visitors—-whether missionaries, ambassa- 
dors, or merchants ; and the report of such magnificent 
structures would tempt Indian princes to copy them. The 
embassies of Megasthenes to Chandragupta, and of Deimachus 
to his son, were probably not the only visits of the kind during 
the interval between the time of Alexander and the accession 
of Asoka; and such visitors from the West were specially 
suited to convey a knowledge of Persian arts to the contem- 
porary Indian potentates. The daughter of Seleucus Nikator, 
too, who was given in marriage to Chandragupta, may have 
helped in this. 

By the middle of the third century B.c. we find the great 
Asoka in communication with the contemporary kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Cyrene; and to his 
reign belong the great stone pillars, with capitals of Persian 
type, that are engraved with his religious edicts. A convert 
to Buddhism, Asoka is credited with the construction, all over 
the country, of vast numbers of s¢/pas—-monumental structures 
enshrining relics of Sakyamuni Buddha or other Buddhist 
saints ; and with them were erected monasteries and chapels for 
the monks. We cannot positively identify any of the few still 
existing s¢i/pas as having been actually built by him ; but there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the sculptured rails at Buddh 
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Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Barabar, and the oldest of the 
cave monasteries in Western India, were excavated during the 
existence of the Maurya dynasty, or at least within the two 
centuries following Asoka’s accession. 

It was thus partly, at least, to Buddhism, under the impulse 
of this powerful sovereign, that we owe the inception of all 
the monuments that have come down to us from that age. 
Buddhism had not then developed the cult of a personal 
Buddha farther than to reverence his relics, the representation 
of his footmarks, the sacred dodhi tree and other symbols, 
combined perhaps with aboriginal snake-worship. But we 
must keep in mind that the Jains and other sects, contem- 
porary with the Buddhists, were also protected by this 
beneficent monarch, and that they raised shrines and con- 
structed cave temples and monastic abodes for their devotees, 
and further, that these are now recognized by distinctive 
symbols, by inscriptions, or other evidences of the sects for 
whom they were prepared. 


Stone Architecture—Stipas 


One structural building, close to Rajagriha or Buddh Gaya, 
is claimed as probably of earlier date than the age of Asoka. 
This is the great basement known as Jarasandha-ki baithak. 
It is about 85 ft. square at the base, and slopes upwards from 
20 to 28 ft. to a platform 74 ft. by 78 ft., built entirely of large 
unhewn stones, neatly fitted together without mortar, and 
contains fifteen small cells, mostly on the north side, each 
6 or 7 ft. in length, and half that width. This is apparently 
the ‘stone house’ mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, and the rude 
cavern behind it would correspond to the traditional Asura’s 
dwelling. So far, then, as we at present know, this structure 
may represent the earliest vara or monastic dwelling found 
in India, and its resemblance to the Birs Nimrud has been 
pointed out by Mr. Fergusson. 

On the inscribed pillars or /a¢s set up by Asoka, besides the 
Persian form of capital, we find the honeysuckle with the bead 
and reel and the cable ornaments employed in earlier Assyrian 
and Persian sculpture ; and, though not noticed afterwards in 
India proper, these continued in use in Gandhara on the 
north-west frontier for about four centuries, which seems to 
indicate that it was from Persia that these forms first came, 
along with the suggestion that led to the conversion in India of 
wooden architecture into stone. Many of these /ats, as they 
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are called, have been destroyed ; but it seems probable that 
they stood originally beside s¢#fas or other sacred structures. 
Beside the great s¢#/pa at Sanchi-Kanakheda, near Bhilsa, there 
was found a portion of one of Asoka’s pillars, with a fragment of 
one of his edicts upon it; but in all other cases the buildings 
have now disappeared. 

The s¢i#fpas were more or less conventional or architectural 
representations of funeral tumuli, and were constructed for the 
relics of the Buddha and of his disciples. How this relic- 
worship originated and came to hold so large a place in the 
Buddhist cult we can hardly conjecture ; the sentiment could 
not have arisen for the first time on the death of Gautama, 
when, we are told, eight s¢#zpas were built over the corporeal 
relics, a ninth over the vessel (drvoma) by which they were 
divided, and a tenth over the charcoal of the funeral pile—the 
erection of such monuments must have been an established 
custom long before. Asoka, we are told, pulled down the first 
stupas over Buddha’s remains, and erected others, which 
were doubtless different and more architectural. But whether 
or not we shall yet discover, from actual examination, their real 
construction, we can hardly doubt that they formed the general 
model for such objects for the following centuries, and their 
outward appearance is often represented on later monuments. 

The Sanchi-Kanakheda s¢/pas, of which two or three were 
quite entire at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
second largest of which almost certainly dates from about 
200 B.C., may be accepted as examples of the Asoka pattern. 
On a low circular drum, a hemispherical dome was constructed, 
with a procession path round the latter, and over the dome 
a box-like structure surmounted by an umbrella and surrounded 
by a stone railing. Round the drum was an open passage for 
circumambulation, and the whole was enclosed by a massive 
rail with gates on four sides. ‘The dome, surrounded by its 
drum or berm, was in no sense architectural, and, having but one 
special purpose, could convey no information as to the art of 
the age. The railings, however, are most interesting: they 
are constructed as closely as possible after wooden patterns, 
and are the only examples of this type that survive here or 
elsewhere. On the second s¢ifa, which has been badly ruined 
by bungling excavators, the sculptures are chiefly on discs upon 
the uprights of the rails ; and from the difference of character, 
as compared with those of the /oranas of the first and third 
stipas, they seem to indicate an earlier stage. But these have 
not secured the attention they deserve, nor have they been 
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adequately depicted. The uprights are square, and there are 
as usual three rails between each, and a heavy coping or head- 
rail is placed over the uprights and holds them together by 
tenons on their upper ends. 

To about the same age must belong the remains of the rail 
round the Buddh Gaya temple, and probably only a little 
later comes the Bharhut s¢#fa enclosure. The remains of a 
rail found at Muttra is of early Jain work, and may perhaps 
be placed slightly later than the last. The uprights are carved 
with full-length basso-rilievo figures or with discs; but the 
remains found there belong to a lengthened period, and the 
want of information as to the relative positions in which the 
various subjects were found deprives us of the basis of any 
safe induction as to the development of the art. 

In the great s/ipa at Sanchi we have something more 
complete: the uprights are still square, and the three cross- 
bars between each pair are lenticular in section ; but, like the 
stupa itself, they are of unusually large dimensions, the rail 
being 11 ft. in height. This, as well as the smaller rails 
that were formerly on the berm and round the platform 
over the dome, were all carved after wooden patterns. But 
here the erections of lofty ‘ovanas at the entrances formed a 
better field for sculpture than the rail, and it was to them that 
it was exclusively applied. ; 

These ornamental gateways must have belonged to most 
if not to all of the larger and more notable stipas ; though 
at first they were evidently of wood, and the earliest 
Buddhist missionaries seem to have carried the idea of 
such adjuncts with them, for even in Japan they are well 
known at all temples as ¢or7-2, and in China as p’az-Jus or 
pPat-fangs, while wooden ¢oranas are to be met with in villages 
in Rajputana and elsewhere down to the present day—an 
example of what archaeology teaches, that the present is linked 
to the past in one chain. 

The whole of the superstructure of these Sanchi examples is 
so essentially wooden in character that, as Mr. Fergusson 
remarked, ‘we rather feel inclined to wonder how men dared 
to attempt its erection in stone, and are equally astonished 
that it should have stood’ for twenty centuries ‘nearly unin- 
jured.’ 

The remains at Sanchi, however, evidently belong to a very 
extended period, and there are scarcely any reliable data by 
which to fix the dates of the earliest structures, while much 
has disappeared, even during the nineteenth century, that might 
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have aided our knowledge. The former presence of one, if 
not two, Asoka pillars at the great s¢”fa would point to the 
stupa itself being in existence in his time at the latest ; the 
rail round it may have been added subsequently, and the 
gateways still later ; but the inscriptions on S¢#pa No. II are 
in the same characters as those of the Asoka inscriptions, and 
the sculptures appear to be more archaic than those on the 
great s¢#pa, so that this rail may be the older of the two. Yet 
the difference may be small, for several of the inscriptions on 
the large spa seem to be also of the same age. 

The gateways would naturally be erected last; and on the 
south one we find an inscription on one of the beams stating 
that it was the gift of an officer under Sri Satakarni, an Andhra 
king who ruled about 160 B.c. The others were probably 
erected not long before or after this date. Of the buildings 
that once covered the surrounding area, the ruins of which 
still remain, our information is defective ; but a small temple 
to the south-east of the great sfipa is probably the oldest 
remaining, and may go back even to the third century B.c. 

The remains of the Amaravati spa on the lower Kistna river 
present a still more complicated problem, for of the original 
work only a few archaic sculptures have survived. Its rail, 
at least, must have been entirely reconstructed before our era 
or shortly after,—the sculptures representing the veneration of 
relics, &c., but no representation of the Buddha ; and then about 
the middle or end of the second century A.D. a great ‘restora- 
tion’ had been effected, when what has been called the inner 
rail—probably a wainscoting of the stupa itself—was added, 
consisting of marble panels sculptured with those figures of 
Buddha, &c., that were so much favoured by the Mahayana 
school of later Buddhism. 


Cave Temples 


The earlier rock temples must be of about the same age 
as these stipas. Indeed in the Barabar hills, about sixteen 
miles north from Gaya, we find a group of caves in three of 
which are short inscriptions of Asoka, dated in his twelfth and 
nineteenth year, and dedicating them to the Ajivikas, who 
seem to have been a naked sect, founded by Makkhali Gosiala, 
and similar to the Jains. Close by are three more caves, 
dedicated to the same sect by Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha 
about 215 8.c. ‘The architectural features of these caves are 
few: they have vaulted roofs, the walls of some of them are 
carefully polished, and in the ends of three of the earliest are 
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circular chambers or shrines, the fronts of two of which are 
carved with overhanging eaves. In the case of the Lomas 
Rishi cave, the outer apartment of which is 32% ft. in length, 
the doorway is surrounded by carving which represents in 
stone the form of the structural chaityas of the age. They 
were apparently constructed with strong wooden posts sloping 
slightly inwards, supporting longitudinal rafters mortised into 
their heads, while small blocks at the sides were employed to 
keep the roof in form. Between the main posts was a frame- 
work that served to support the smaller rafters, on which lay 
the roof formed of three thicknesses of plank. The form of 
this roof was therefore a slightly pointed arch, having a ridge 
along the centre. The door, like the others in this group, has 
sloping jambs. 

Now when we compare this with the facades of other early 
caves, we note the identity of construction. Among these the 
chattya caves at Kondana, Bhaja, Pitalkhora, and No. X at 
Ajanta are the oldest. The excavators had not yet learnt to 
carve out these halls leaving a screen wall in front, or they still 
preferred to retain the wooden fronts. In two of them at least 
—that at Bhaja and the one at Ajanta—-the mortises in the floor 
indicate clearly where the supports of the wooden screen once 
stood ; and in the case of the Kondana chaitya the remains of 
the wooden framework occupying the upper portion of the 
facade were still in existence not very many years ago, and were 
supported by posts rising from the floor, the heads of which 
were still left. In Bhaja, Karle, Beds&é, Kanheri, and other 
chaityas, the vault of the nave was ornamented by wooden ribs, 
as if for its support, which proves beyond doubt that these roofs 
were not copies of any masonry arch, but of a timber con- 
struction; and as time wore on we find these wooden ribs 
copied in stone in the cave temples of a subsequent date, 
as in some of the Junnar caves, which were possibly of Jain 
origin, and in the later Ajanta chattyas. 

The next step was to make the pillars of the nave vertical— 
for they had sloped inwards in the earlier examples—and _ to 
carve the front in stone; and when we look at the instances 
of this in the chattyas at Karle, Ajanta No. IX, and Nasik, we 
trace the close imitation of previous forms. The arch 
represented on the front of the Lomas Rishi cave in Bihar 
continues to be sculptured in all its details in the wrharas 
and chaityas of Western India till a late date; and the few 
buildings pictured on the Sanchi gateways represent it as of 
the same form. Whence we perceive that every feature and 
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detail of the early caves is copied from a wooden original, 
and conclude that the early Hindus did not construct 
their architectural works—whether temples, monasteries, or 
palaces—in stone or brick, though for foundations and mere 
walls such materials may have been employed. 

The fagades of chaitya shrines were, from an early date, 
covered with sculpture—some of them very richly; and to 
protect them from the weather a screen was contrived and 
cut in the rock in front of the facade, with large windows in 
the upper half for the entrance of light; but, judging from 
what remains at Karle and Kanheri, it seems to have been 
further faced by wainscoting or ornamentation of wood, or 
a wooden porch was added. In other cases a porch or 
veranda was only attached below, while a frieze projecting 
well forward above saved the front from the weather, as in 
the case of caves XIX and XXVI at Ajanta and the Buddhist 
chaitya cave at Ellora. ‘The lighting of these chapel caves 
by a great arch over the entrance has attracted considerable 
attention, as being admirably adapted to its purpose. As 
Mr. Fergusson truly remarked: ‘nothing invented before or 
since is lighted so perfectly, and the disposition of the 
parts or interior for an assembly of the faithful... is what the 
Christians nearly reached in after times but never quite 
equalled.’ 

The original outward form of the chaitya or chapel when 
constructed in wood was once a matter of some uncertainty, 
though the Raths at Mamallapuram (Seven Pagodas), south of 
Madras, supplied a key—particularly those known as Sahadeva’s 
and the Ganesa Rath. Each of these, however, is represented 
as of several storeys, and has no proper interior, so that 
certain of the details were somewhat conjectural; but the 
discovery by Mr. Cousens of an ancient structural chaitya 
at Tér in Hyderabad territory, and of others by Mr. Rea at 
Chezarla and Vidyadharapuram in Guntiir District and at 
Guntupalle, have fully confirmed the inferences deduced from 
the rock-cut examples; and that at Tér, at least, and the 
Vishnu Deyyanne Dewale at Polonnaruwa in Ceylon, pa 
ample evidence of a wooden prototype. 

Besides shrines for worship excavated in the rock, such as 
the Buddhist and Jain chadtya caves, others usually known 
as vihdras were devoted to the residence of monks and ascetics. 
These dwellings consisted as a rule of a hall (Sada) surrounded 
by a number of cells (Bhikshu-grihas) or sleeping cubicles. 
The earliest of these is perhaps that discovered at Bhaja about 
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twenty-five years ago ; it consists of a small hall about 17 ft. 
each way, with a veranda in front and eight cells irregularly 
arranged. 

The Bhaja group of caves has very little figure sculp- 
ture—no other has less—and, but for the form of the chaztya 
cave and of the groups of dagaédas, it would be hard to ascribe 
it to any sect. But in this little w/Zdra cave, except the small 
rilievo dagaéas, alternating with Caryatids that support a cornice 
in the veranda, the sculptures are quite different from anything 
Buddhist. Over the pillar and pilaster capitals in the end of 
the veranda are sphinxes of Indian form—though derived 
from Persian prototypes; on the walls are five full-length 
armed figures, peculiarly dressed; and in the right end 
of the veranda are two large sculptures, one representing 
Strya the Sun-god in his chariot with attendants, and 
below a number of monsters ; the other probably Indra on his 
elephant with a group of small figures. These seem to 
indicate a connexion with the Sauras or Sun-worshippers, who 
certainly formed an important religious sect in early times. 

It can now no longer be assumed that all the earliest caves 
are of Buddhist origin; the discovery of this early excavation, 
together with the Ajivika cave-shrines, suggests that other groups 
may have to be reconsidered. Certain of the excavations at 
Junagarh are almost certainly Jain, and the Lonad cave may 
not be Brahmanical. A fuller study of these, and of the 
sculptures in the excavations at Junnar and elsewhere, may yet 
lead to some changes in our classification. 

Among those of Orissa we find no cave of the properly. 
chaitya pattern ; and as an inscription on the Hathi Gumpha 
cave, near the east end of the Udayagiri hill, is of the reign of 
a king Kharavela of Kalinga (circ. 160 B. ©); a contemporary 
of Satakarni the Andhra king, thus bringing it to about the 
date of the south gateway at Sanchi, this is one of the most 
important data yet found for the chronology of Indian archae- 
ology. It upsets the whole of the theories advanced in the 
Antiquities of Orissa, both as to the age and sect to which 
these caves belonged; for the Hathi Gumpha and most of 
the others are not Buddhist but Jain caves—even the figure 
mentioned by Rajendrala Mitra in the Axanta-cumpha as 
‘of Buddha’ is certainly not Buddhist, nor is it integral, but 
probably Jain of a late date; while the sculptures in the 
veranda show no sign of either of these sects, and over one 
doorway is a representation of the Sun-god Siirya in his 
chariot, These Orissa caves are of early date—some or 
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perhaps most of them Jain, and the rest of other Hindu sects : 
but an intelligent survey of them has still to be made, and would 
be of very great importance to the history of Indian art. 


Gandhara Monuments 


We come next to a class of remains found on the north- 
west frontier of India, and generally known as belonging to 
the ancient province of Gandhara. Most probably they date 
from the commencement of the Christian era till about the 
fourth century, and belong to the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism—a form of religion differing entirely from that 
early Buddhist cult which had no images of gods or saints, 
but paid reverence to relics and sacred symbols. Indeed, 
we have no very clear proof that any of the early Hindu 
religions had iconographic representations of their divinities. 

Be this as it may, we find the first representations of 
Buddha and the Buddhist pantheon among the sculptures 
of the Gandhara monasteries ; and the influence of classical art 
manifested in many of these images leaves little doubt that they 
were modelled after foreign and Western patterns. The Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom had passed away before the appearance of 
these sculptures ; but Ionians and other Greeks went far and 
wide with their merchandise and their art-productions, and 
Buddhist emissaries had for long travelled westwards as far 
as into the Levant. But the ethical precepts of Gautama 
Buddha failed to satisfy the followers of the various sects that 
acknowledged his tenets, or those who afterwards expounded 
and developed them; and the Mahayana schools, coming in 
contact with Western iconography, seem to have embraced the 
idea of representations for their rapidly multiplying divinities— 
drawn from aboriginal superstitions as well as from their own 
legends and imaginations. The development of this pantheon 
is apart, however, from that of architecture. 

The structures in connexion with which these sculptures are 
found have unfortunately been little regarded by the excava- 
tors, whose idea was mainly, if not solely, to secure as many 
of the sculptures as possible, irrespective of their relations to 
one another or to the plans, nature, use, and construction of 
the buildings themselves. Besides their iconographic teaching, 
however, the sculptures have considerable interest ; for the 
scenes depicted have frequently an architectural setting or 
background in which we find pillars, cornices, facades, &c., 
represented ; while from the débris, capitals, bases, and mould- 
ings have been saved that belonged to the structures themselves, 
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and these must have borne a close resemblance to the style of 
the buildings of the time. 

The separate capitals are distinctly Corinthian, and evidently 
fashioned on western models, or by western artists. They are 
not pure Greek, nor yet of very early Roman type, as the little 
figures of Buddha among the foliage indicate : similar additions 
were made to capitals in Asia Minor at least as early as the 
time of Augustus, and were prevalent in other parts of the 
empire for two centuries afterwards; and to this period we 
may on other grounds refer the monasteries at Jamalgarhi and 
elsewhere on the north-west frontier. 

Again, in the sculptures we constantly find representations 
of architecture, in many of which the bell-shaped Persepolitan 
capital is represented, and this seems to have been introduced 
into India at an early date, and to have spread pretty widely 
in modified forms ; but the Corinthian form does not appear 
to have extended into India proper. The Persian form of 
capital, and such as naturally sprang from the necessities 
of their own wooden construction, therefore gave rise to all the 
capitals employed in India. The first was the earliest form 
used in stone architecture in India, and it continued largely 
in use in Northern India till after the Christian era, and 
among the Gandhara monasteries so long as they existed, 
while in Southern India even till now modifications of wooden 
forms have been almost exclusively prevalent. 

The fagades appearing as conventional frames for sculptured 
scenes represent the fronts of monastic cells, and the form of 
the wooden framework that filled the great arched windows of 
the chattya temples is that represented in these Gandhara 
sculptures. 

One other type of column, found at Shahdheri, in the 
Punjab, is of the Ionic order—the base of the pure Attic 
type, and the capital with volutes. This is, perhaps, as old as 
any of the Gandhara remains, and is a further indication of 
Western influences. But the remarkably classical character 
and interest of the Gandhara sculptures generally makes their 
age a question of the utmost importance, and this has of late 
been approaching solution. ‘The era in Western history when 
Greek art in its minor examples became an object of export ; 
the introduction of a pantheon into Buddhism ; and the dates 
found on, or in connexion with, several of the sculptures, if 
reckoned from the Sathvat epoch of 57 B.c., all seem to con- 
verge on the period of about three centuries between a.pD.50 
and 350. The monastic establishments of the Buddhists 
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about Peshawar and to the west and north must have been 
very flourishing, and their artistic ornamentation very rich— 
everywhere covered with carving and gilding. The sudden 
appearance of representations of Buddha and numerous 
Bodhisattvas in these establishments, and the Hellenic 
impress in the sculptures, may raise the question whether 
iconography in its wider extent, Brahmanic as well as 
Buddhist, was not imported from the West. 

Probably to about the same age as the Gandhara remains 
belong the s/#pas at Manikyala, between the Indus and Jhelam 
rivers, excavated by General Ventura and M. Court about 
1830. Some of them contained coins of Kanishka, and the 
inference is that they date from the second century ; but only 
the great Manikyala s¢#pa had any portion of the outer 
covering left, and that seems to have been added as the 
facing of an envelope, 25 ft. in thickness, placed over a smaller 
stupa at a much later date, possibly in the eighth century. 


Gupta Architecture 


By about the fifth century the architectural forms had 
developed in richness of decoration and variety. For con- 
venience the prevalent style of this later age is sometimes 
called Gupta, for from about a.p. 319 to 520 the principal 
ruling dynasty in Hindustan was that of the Guptas, but the 
style continued long after their extinction. The columns have 
higher square bases than before, and sometimes a sur-base ; the 
capitals, which previously had a vase as the chief member, 
were developed by a foliaged ornament, springing from the 
mouth of the vase and falling down upon it from the four 
corners, and so lending strength to the neck whilst converting 
the round capital into a square support for the abacus. Often, 
too, a similar arrangement of foliage was applied to the vase 
so frequently used in early bases, and this form quite superseded 
the Persepolitan pillar, with its bell-shaped capital, which now 
disappeared from Indian art. The shafts were round, or of 
sixteen or more sides ; pilasters were ornamented on the shafts, 
and the skharas or spires of the temples were simple in 
outline, and rose almost vertically at first and curved inwards 
towards the summit, which was always capped by a large circular 
fluted disc supporting a vase, whilst the surface of the tower was 
covered with a peculiar sort of horseshoe diaper, which was 
usual in early times. ‘This style prevailed all over Hindustan, 
and was continued with modifications varying with age and 
locality down almost to the Muhammadan conquest, being 
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often best marked in Jain structures. How far south it 
extended is uncertain ; for but few examples have survived 
of the many that must have existed previous to the fourteenth 
century, when the Muslim armies desolated the Deccan and 
ruined the Hindu shrines. 

Whether the Buddhist chaztya temple, with its nave and 
side aisles, its sacred dagaba in the apse, and circumambulatory 
passage, was derived from an early Hindu form, or vice versa, 
we can trace the connexion in plan between the early Buddhist 
shrines and the later Jain and Hindu temples. This 1s, 
perhaps, most distinctly brought out in the old Vaishnava 
temple at Aihole in Dharwar, belonging to about the year 
A.D. 700. There the nave has side aisles lighted through the 
walls of the temple, which was impossible in the rock-cut 
chapels; the dagaba, or chaitya proper, is superseded by a 
cella for the image with a semicircular back, also separated 
from the outer wall by the continuation of the aisles in the 
passage for pradakshinad or circumambulation; this passage 
also is lighted from without. In front is a porch, and round 
the whole is a raised veranda on square pillars and plain 
bracket capitals. How the S’khara or spire and roof of this 
early temple were finished, we have, unfortunately, no means 
of knowing, as it was long since ruined to convert it into 
a place of defence in the troublous times of a century ago: 
careful removal of the débris that covers it might, perhaps, 
reveal part of the structure of the spire. 

If we turn next to the temple of Papanatha or Sangamesvara, 
at Pattadkal, which is also of early date—leaving out of con- 
sideration the large square outer mandapa that has been joined 
to it as a great portico—we find the plan almost repeated, except 
that the shrine or ce//a is now square, and the passage behind 
it narrower than the side aisles, but still lighted as at Aihole. 
The next step was to widen the temple by double side aisles, 
as in the temple of Viripaksha at the same place, belonging to 
the Dravidian style, and built in the latter half of the eighth 
century ; and from this plan we see how readily the later temples 
all over the country—both Hindu and Jain—were evolved. 


Kashmir Architecture 


From the eighth century, if not earlier, till about the Muham- 
madan conquest, we find in Kashmir and the vicinity a style of 
architecture having in it a certain classical element, which at 
once reminds us of more western forms and has little if any 
connexion with the art of the rest of India. No sufficiently 
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complete examination has yet been made of the examples of 
this style, and the hypotheses of unscientific surveyors are of 
doubtful value. A full knowledge of the details and peculiari- 
ties of such a quasi-classical style would afford valuable data 
for the history of architecture in this region. 

The most notable type of this Kashmir style is the temple of 
Martand, about three miles east of Islamabad or Anantnag, the 
old capital. It stands in a court about 220 ft. by 142 ft., sur- 
rounded by the ruins of some eighty small cells, with a large en- 
trance porch at the east end. The temple itself was 60 ft. long 
by 38 ft. wide, with two wings, and consisted of two apartments— 
a xaos and a cella, The trefoiled or cusped arch on the doors of 
the temple and cells is a striking peculiarity of the style, and 
may perhaps have been derived from the section of the Buddhist 
chaitva. It is used decoratively, however, rather than con- 
structively. The pillars and pilasters of the portico and temple 
bear a close resemblance to some of the later forms of the 
Roman Doric, and have usually sixteen shallow flutes on the 
shafts, with numerous members in the base and capital. 
A triangular pediment surmounts the doorways, and on gable- 
ends or projecting faces are representations of double sloping 
roofs, much in the style of modern Kashmir wooden roofs, and 
of which many of the temple-roofs in Nepal are also exaggerated 
examples. The Martand temple has long been roofless ; but the 
probability is that when built in the eighth century (A.D. 725-60) 
it had a sloping wooden roof, while the cells surrounding the 
court were small enough to be covered by flat stone roofs. The 
name given it implies that it was a temple of the Sun, and we 
know that, till the eleventh century at least, the worship of the 
sun was very prevalent in the north-west of India. 

It was contended by General Cunningham that this and 
other Kashmirian temples of the class, at Avantipur, Bhan- 
yur, Vangath, Pandrethan, &c., were Naga or snake shrines, 
because he supposed they had originally been surrounded 
by shallow basins of water, kept at a uniform level, and 
approached by raised pavements across the courts. But there 
is no proof of this; nor does their situation render it at all 
probable that the traces adduced in support of his theory were 
other than necessary drainage arrangements. Snake-worship, 
indeed, appears as early as the Yayurveda, and probably was 
prevalent among the original inhabitants of Kashmir; but 
surrounding water was not an indication of a Naga shrine. 
The sculptures here are much decayed, and have not been 
represented in such detail as to indicate the divinities wor- 
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shipped. We do know, however, from history that all the older 
examples must have been erected between a.D. 720 and 1000. 


Jain Temples in Kanara 


Another departure from the style of Hindu architecture has 
been remarked in certain Jain temples and tombs at Mtdbi- 
dri in South Kanara. These works have double and triple 
sloping roofs; indeed the tombs consist of a basis with quite 
a series of converging roofs, and remind us at once of Nepal 
chattyas or Chinese towers. The whole style, in the form of the 
pillars of the temples, the blinds between them, and the reverse 
slope of the eaves above the veranda roof, is closely in imita- 
tion of wooden originals, and must have been copied either 
from a foreign source or from local wooden models ; and one has 
only to notice the style of the native thatched dwellings to see 
whence these forms were directly derived. The interiors of the 
Kanara temples are often very rich in carving, the massive 
pillars being sculptured like ivory or the precious metals. 

Associated with these temples are elegant monolithic pillars 
placed on square bases, the shafts richly carved and the capitals 
wide-spreading, and supporting, on four or five very small colon- 
nettes, a square roof elaborately modelled. These stambhas or 
pillars are the representations of the early Buddhist /a@/s and 
other columns raised at their temples. We had an example of 
a Jain stambha in the Indra Sabha court at Ellora, and of 
a Brahmanical stambha in the court of the great Kailasa temple 
there. The Jain example at Ellora was of the Svetambara sect, 
while the Kanara Jains are Digambaras, and the Kanarese 
columns belong chiefly to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Dravidian Architecture 


It would be difficult to follow a strictly chronological order 
in noting the development of the Hindu styles, since, though 
they may have reacted on one another, they developed 
naturally among the various races and more or less indepen- 
dently. We might at this point, then, take up first either the 
Northern or the Southern developments. 

Dravidian is a term applied to the people in Southern India 
who speak the Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, and Kanarese 
languages, and is conveniently applied to the style of art 
practised over the larger portion at least of the area inhabited 
by this race. We may trace approximately the northern 
boundary of the style along the course of the Kistna river, to 
Dharwar District, and thence south-east, past Vijayanagar 
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and to the east of Sravana Belgola and north of Mysore city 
westwards to the coast. Much of the Kanarese country lies to 
the west of this, and part of the Telugu area to the north of it. 
Of course examples of the style are to be found beyond this 
line, and of other styles within it. In this area flourished the 
early dynasties of Pandyas, Cheras, and Cholas—the first in 
the south, the Cholas on the east, and the Cheras in the west. 
These families were often at war, and by the tenth century the 
Cholas had overcome the Cheras and, somewhat later, the 
Pandyas. 

The architecture of this area, however, was essentially differ- 
ent from that of other regions of India, and of one type, 
gradually changing, but becoming worse rather than better. 
So far as yet known, we cannot point to any building within 
the Dravidian area of very early date, or before the sixth or 
seventh century, if indeed quite so early. Yet there may be 
still unnoticed structures that careful survey may bring to light, 
and for the present the materials are not available to enable us 
to trace the evolution of the style. 

One of the best-known groups of monuments in the southern 
part of the Peninsula is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south of Madras. They 
have often been figured, by Chambers, Goldingham, Babington, 
Braddock, &c., but the Government survey still remains un- 
published. The vaths are each hewn out of a block of granite, 
but none of them has ever been quite finished, nor have 
any of the numerous excavated caves at the same place. How 
this is to be accounted for we cannot explain. They have 
been ascribed to various dates, some too early, others very 
late ; the most probable view, to judge from their style and the 
character of the alphabets in which the inscriptions on them 
are carved, being that they belong to the seventh century a.D. 
Though evidently of Brahmanical origin, they are certainly very 
like Buddhist temples as we know them from the early caves 
and such structural examples as have been found. But their 
special interest lies in their being the earliest forms of Dra- 
vidian architecture. If we compare the whole arrangement of 
parts in the great rath with some of the typical Dravidian 
temples, we at once see how the latter have been derived 
from the earlier type. The square vas were evidently models 
of Buddhist vikaras, and became the designs from which the 
temples proper or wmdanas of Southern India were for long 
copied ; and further, the oblong vats, like Arjuna’s, appear to 
have given the first form to the great gateways or gopurams 
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which are so notable a feature in the enclosures surrounding 
the larger Dravidian temples. 

The next landmarks in Dravidian art are the temple of 
Viripaksha at Pattadkal and the rock-cut example of the 
Kaildsa at Ellora. The latter is well-known as a great mono- 
lithic temple hewn out of the rock, and perhaps a century older 
than the first. Why we find a purely Dravidian style of 
temple so far to the north of the Tamil country is not readily 
accounted for. The site was in the Rashtrakita kingdom, 
but the style of work is that of the Cholas ; and we ask, was 
this temple the sequence of a conquest, or of an alliance, or 
was the architect brought from the South ? 

Buildings of the Dravidian style are very numerous in pro- 
portion to the extent of the area in which they are found. 
The temples generally consist of a square base, ornamented 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in 
which the image is kept. In front of this may be added 
a mantapam or hall, or even two such, but they are not charac- 
teristic of the style. Over the shrine rises the Sikhara, of 
pyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crowned 
by a small dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. 
Another special feature of these temples is the gopurams, or 
great gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances to the 
surrounding courts, and often on all four sides. In general 
design they are like the vimanas or shrines, but about twice as 
wide as deep, and very frequently far more important than the 
temples themselves. Another feature is the cornices of double 
curve; in other Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight 
and sloping downwards. 

The style is distinctly of wooden origin, and of this the 
very attenuated pilasters on the outer walls and the square 
pillars—often of small section—are evidences. But as the con- 
temporary Northern styles are characterized by the prevalence 
of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence of 
horizontal mouldings and shadows, and the towers and gopurams 
are storeyed. Then the more important temples are sur- 
rounded by courts enclosing great corridors, or prakdras, and 
pillared halls. In the early Kashmir temples, in many of the 
Jain temples of Western India, at Brindaban, at the great 
temple of Jagannath in Orissa, and others—probably in early 
times very many more—there are courts surrounded by cells ; 
but in the great Dravidian temples, such as those at Madura, 
Rameswaram, Tinnevelly, Srirangam, Tiruvallir, Chidambaram, 
Kanchipuram (Conjeeveram), &c., the courts are very extensive, 
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and are one within another. This system of enclosure within 
enclosure, with pillared corridors, was also carried across to 
Siam and Kamboja, where the largest and most magnificently 
sculptured temples perhaps ever raised were executed in this 
Dravidian style, developed and more fully adapted to lithic 
materials, with complete symmetry of arrangement, a consider- 
ation disregarded in South India, where they are too often a 
fortuitous aggregation of parts, arranged as accident required 
during the long course of their erection. 

The later examples of the style were overloaded with carving: 
every part of the building was covered with ornamentation in 
the most elaborate and intricate designs the artist could invent ; 
but while the imagination may be impressed with the evidence 
of power and labour so lavished on ornament—much of it 
truly elegant—the better judgement is offended by want of 
architectural design in the arrangement of the constituent 
parts of the whole. 

One of the best examples of this order is the great temple 
at Tanjore. It would appear to have been begun on a definite 
plan, and not as a series of extensions of some small temple 
which, by accident, had grown famous and acquired wealth by 
which successively to enlarge its courts, as that in Tiruvalltr 
seems to have grown—-by a series of accretions. The body of 
the Tanjore temple is of two storeys and fully 80 ft. high, 
whilst the s*44ara or pyramidal tower rises in eleven storeys 
to a total height of 190 ft. This dominates the gopurams over 
the entrances to the court in which it stands, and to an 
outer court, added in front of the first, but which does not, 
as in other cases, surround it. On the left of the principal 
shrine stands a smaller one of Subrahmanya, the war-god, 
which is an admirable illustration of the style in its later and 
decorative stage, in which aspect it is as exquisite an example 
as exists in Southern India. ‘The central shrine, so far as we 
know, was erected in A.D. 1025, and this separate one may be 
placed at least as late as A.D. 1150. 

The Srirangam temple, the largest in India, is architecturally 
the converse of this; it is one of the latest in date, the fifth 
court having been left unfinished in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The shrine is quite insignificant and distinguished 
only by a gilt dome, while, proceeding outwards, the gopurams 
to each court are each larger and more decorative than the 
preceding. The circumstances of successive independent 
additions and the ambitions of successive donors proved in- 
compatible with any considered design or arrangement of parts. 
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The earlier Dravidian structures had lions or ya/s and 
elephants placed as supports for pillars ; and these were gradu- 
ally enlarged, made affixes to pilasters or pillars, and the 
animal forms multiplied and conventionalized with riders and 
human and other figures introduced as supporters or attendants, 
until about the fourteenth century or earlier they had obtained a 
permanent place in the architecture: at a later date figures of 
gods, demons, and patrons or donors sometimes took their 
place. Well-known examples of these occur in the temples of 
Vellore, Madura, Vijayanagar, and Rameswaram. 

But though we can trace the beginnings of Dravidian art 
back to a pretty early date, we have as yet little help in follow- 
ing its development up to the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
and most of the temples, of which published plans and details 
are as yet ayailable, belong to dates subsequent to the great 
Muhammadan invasions in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. 


- 


Chalukyan Architecture 


Leaving the Dravidian, we come to the next great architec- 
tural area—that which Mr. Fergusson has called the Chalukyan 
style—prevailing over the whole of the basin of the Godavani, 
the northern boundary being drawn roughly from the south end 
of the Chilka Lake in Orissa to the north-west, following for a 
considerable distance the course of the Mahanadi river, along 
the Satpura Hills to the Tapti, and then south-west to the 
coast, eighty miles south of Surat. 

The Chalukyan dynasty, whose name is applied to this style, 
begins to figure in the history of the Deccan early in the 
fifth century. About 615, a brother of Pulikesin II, who 
ruled at Badami, set up an eastern kingdom at Vengi, on the 
lower Godavari, and about the same time another branch of 
the family became established in the south of Gujarat. The 
area of the Chalukyan style, then, includes the Hyderabad 
territory, the Central Provinces, Berar, and the Marathi and 
part of the Kanarese-speaking Districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Rashtrakitas dis- 
possessed the Chalukyas of their territories and made them 
feudatory ; but late in the tenth century they reasserted their 
power, which continued for about two centuries, and was 
finally overthrown in A.D. 1184 by the Hoysalas, who next 
ruled the south-west of the earlier Chalukya domain, while the 
Kakatiyas had established themselves a little earlier at Warangal 
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to the east. Both these kingdoms were conquered about 1320 
by the Muhammadans. 

The earliest temples within this area, however, are not very 
clearly marked off from the Dravidian and the more northern 
styles—some of them have distinctly northern spires, and others 
are Closely allied to the southern style ; and it was perhaps only 
gradually that the type acquired its distinctive characteristics. 
Till a late date we find temples with towers differing so little 
in form from Dravidian vimanas, that, other details apart, they 
might readily be ascribed to that order. Unfortunately many 
of the finer examples must have perished during the Musalman 
invasions and during the rule of the Muhammadan dynasties of 
Bijapur, Gulbarga, Bidar, Hyderabad, and Burhanpur, and, as 
we might expect, round these cities most of the earlier works 
have disappeared. Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and Belgaum, as 
well as in Berar and the Maratha districts, sufficient remains 
still exist to illustrate the various developments of the style. 

The old temple of Papanatha at Pattadkal presents a curious 
combination of styles. The body of the temple is Dravidian, 
and must have been a fine specimen, of as early a date as the 
early part of the eighth century; but the s¢RZara is a curious 
approximation to the form of the early Northern Hindu or 
Indo-Aryan order, while in details the temple shows a strong 
leaning to the Dravidian. One is almost tempted to suppose 
that the architect of the temple had died and left the spire to 
another who, having a preference for the northern form, had 
tried to adapt it to a Dravidian substructure. The temple of 
Virtipaksha at the same place is an excellent example of the 
pure Dravidian, built about a.pD. 740, while close by is another 
that might have been transferred from Orissa. 

On the temple of Kuchchimalligudi at Aihole is a somewhat 
similar s¢khara. This temple is small and plain, with a sloping 
roof over the side aisles, and belongs to about the seventh 
century. The Meguti temple also at Aihole must have been a 
fine work, but unfortunately it has lost all above the wall heads. 

Among Chalukyan temples a prevalent form is that of three 
shrines round one central mandapa or hall. The arrangement 
for supporting the roofs of the halls almost always follows the 
Dravidian mode of four pillars, or multiples of four, in squares ; 
the device of twelve columns so disposed in a square that, 
omitting the corners, the remaining eight could be connected by 
lintels to form the octagonal base of a dome, is almost unknown. 
It is employed, however, in the outer hall of the great temple 
at Hangal. In the Dravidian and northern temples the 
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projections on the walls are generally formed by increments of 
slight thickness added flatly to their faces, and, however thick, 
they are so placed as to leave the true corners of the shrines, &c., 
more or less recessed. 

In the Chalukyan temples the corners are often made pro- 
minent by increments placed over them, or the whole plan is 
star-shaped, the projecting angles having equal adjacent faces 
lying in a circle, as in the temple of Beliir in Mysore, built 
about A.D. 1120; in that at Somnathpur on the Cauvery, 
thirteen miles east from Mysore city, finished in A.D. 1270; 
in that of Kaitabhesvara at Halebid—lately the gem of Chalu- 
kyan art, now, alas! a shapeless ruin ; and in a modified form 
in that of Galtesvara in Gujarat. The great temple of Hoy- 
salesvara at Halebid, begun about A.D. 1250, was left unfinished 
at the Muhammadan conquest. It is a double temple, measur- 
ing 160 ft. by 122 ft., and is covered with an amazing amount 
of the richest sculpture. But the spires were never raised over 
the shrines. The Kedaresvara temple at Balagami is perhaps 
one of the oldest of the style in Mysore, and there are other 
good examples at Kubattur, Harnhalli, Arsikere, Kdravangala, 
and elsewhere—surveys of none of which have been published. 
But the plans vary greatly. The s¢khara did not preserve the 
southern storeyed form but was rather stepped, forming a 
square pyramid with breaks corresponding to the angles in the 
walls, and with a broad band answering to the larger face in 
the middle of each exposed side of the shrine. 

Some of the details of this style are very elaborate: in fact, 
most of the finer temples were completely overlaid with sculptural 
ornament. The pillars are markedly different from the earlier 
Dravidian forms ; they are massive, richly carved, often circular 
and highly polished. Their capitals are usually spread out, 
with a number of circular mouldings immediately below ; and 
under these is a square block, while the middle section of the 
shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the round. In many 
cases the capitals and circular mouldings have been actually 
turned in a sort of lathe, the shaft being held in a vertical posi- 
tion. They are almost always in pairs of the same design, the 
whole effect being singularly varied and elegant. 

As we see at Ajanta and elsewhere, doorways were, from 
a very early period, objects on which much artistic skill was 
lavished ; and this taste was maintained in the utmost elabora- 
tion bestowed on the sculptures surrounding the doors of Dra- 
vidian and Chalukyan shrines. Pierced stone windows were 
employed in Dravidian temples at Pattadkal, Ellora, and other 
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places ; but the richly carved and highly ornamented pierced 
windows belong specially to this style. Generally the temples 
stand on a terrace from 10 to 15 ft. wide, quite surrounding 
them, and from 3 to 6 ft. in height—-a feature which adds 
considerably to the architectural effect. The buildings were 
erected without mortar, and, in the earlier examples at least, 
the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with 
sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed 
with numerous mythological figures ; and, in the later examples, 
the courses of the base were carved with the succession of 
animal patterns prescribed for them in the Si/pa Sastras. This 
is very fully exemplified in the great temple of Hoysalegvara at 
Halebid. This temple, though unfinished, is one of the most 
remarkable in India, and, in an artistic sense, is unmatched in 
the variety of its details and the wild exuberance of fancy 
displayed in its ornamentation ; while the combination of 
horizontal with strongly-marked vertical lines and the play of 
outline and of light and shade are hardly surpassed in any style. 

Owing to our still imperfect knowledge of the antiquities in 
the Hyderabad territory, we can as yet refer only to a few, such 
as the Hanamkonda temple near Warangal, one at Buchanapalli 
to the west of Hyderabad, and others at Ittagi in the south- 
west, at Nilanga, Narayanpur, &c., though we know there are 
many other ruins all over the area that belong to this style. 
In the south of the Bombay Presidency we may instance those 
at Dambal, Rattihalli, Viliwalli, and the large temple at 
Hangal; in the Bellary District of Madras, at Magala, Kuru- 
vatti, Nilagunda, &c.; and in Mysore those at Beltir, Som- 
nathpur, Halebid, Balagami, Koravangala, Harihar, and others. 


Indo-Aryan Style of Architecture 


Of Northern India, or that area which is usually designated 
as Hindustan, lying to the north of the Tapti and the Maha- 
nadi rivers, the Hindu architectural style or styles, besides 
being more widely spread than either of the preceding, is 
also more varied and wanting in marked and characteristic 
individuality. Mr. Fergusson, whose nomenclature has neces- 
sarily become impressed upon Indian archaeology, has applied 
the term Indo-Aryan to the Hindu style prevailing over this 
area ; and it would be difficult to find a better, since this type 
of architecture was ‘invented and used in a country which 
Aryans once occupied, and in which they have left a strong 
impress of their superior mental power and civilization.’ 
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Within this large area there are, of course, many examples of 
other styles, whilst south of it there are also buildings belong- 
ing to this more northern type. At Pattadkal, for example, the 
temple of Papanatha, as already noticed, has a Sikhara belong- 
ing to this Indo-Aryan style; whilst at the same place 1s 
another temple of the early northern class, as are also the 
temples of Kuchchimalligudi at Aihole, the smaller temple at 
Hangal, and others in the northern Kanarese districts. This 
sporadic appearance of temples of a style removed from their 
proper area may be accounted for in various ways: great 
temples were constantly being visited by pilgrims on their way 
from one shrine to another, and the repute of any new fane 
was soon spread over all India ; and thus, when a prince under- 
took to build a new temple, an architect (sthapati) of acknow- 
ledged ability might occasionally be sent for from the most 
distant province, and engaged to design the work, which, of 
course, would be in his own style. This, too, may possibly 
account for the mixture of styles we find in some temples. 

But under this Indo-Aryan style are classified monuments of 
very various orders, and we might, if necessary, separate them 
into two or more distinct types. The characteristic that first 
appeals to our notice is the curvilinear spires of the temples, 
and next to this the absence of that exuberance of sculpture 
seen in the great Chalukyan temples of the South; while in 
many cases, as in the Jain temples, a greater central area has 
been obtained by arranging twelve columns so as to support a 
dome on an octagonal disposition of lintels. The shrines and 
mandapas are square, and only slightly modified by additions 
to the walls of parallel projections, which, in the earlier 
examples, were thin; the walls were raised on a moulded 
plinth (fifha) of some height, over which was a deep base, 
the two together rising, roughly, to about half the height 
of the walls. Over this is the panelled face of the wall, 
usually of less proportionate height than in the Chalukyan 
style, and though devoted to figure sculptures in compart- 
ments, the tall, thin pilasters of the southern style have dis- 
appeared. Over this is the many-membered architrave and 
cornice, above which rise the spire and roof. The spires 
follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present no trace of 
division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the 
earlier, we have a broad band in the centre of each face, 
running up and curved inwards towards the summit, which was 
crowned by a large, fluted, circular block called amalasila— 
probably mistaken for dmalaka (Phyllanthus Emblica),—the 
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word amada meaning ‘ pure,’ ‘shining.’ The finial over this is 
the shape of a vase, known as the sadafa or karaka. ‘The 
central band on the s¢khara was carved, usually with a reticu- 
lated pattern composed of minute arches, but occasionally 
interrupted by bands of larger ornament, as at Kanarak in 
Orissa, and on some of the Bhubaneswar temples. | The 
corners of these spires were generally in courses, also carved 
in successive patterns, each third or fourth course being 
alike, and one of these was usually fluted if not also circular 
like the @malaka. 

What is known as the Jain style of architecture in Western 
India is a development or variety of this Indo-Aryan order, 
and was used by Hindus and Jains alike all over Rajputana, 
Malwa, and Gujarat. It was employed in its most ornate 
form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on Mount 
Abu, and by both Jains and Hindus at Nagda@ near Udaipur, 
where is a group of little-known but remarkably fine deserted 
temples. At Girnar also and Satrunjaya in Gujarat are clusters 
of temples of this order; but as they are mostly restorations 
of earlier shrines destroyed by the Muhammadans, they are 
much less lavishly ornamented with sculpture. One of the 
most striking features of the style is the richly carved domes 
over their mandapas or porches. Nothing can exceed the 
elaboration and delicacy of details in the sculptured vaults of 
the temples at Abu and Nagda. These, with the diversified 
arrangement of variously spaced and highly ornamented pillars 
supporting them, produce a most pleasing impression of 
symmetry and beauty. 

The plain of north Gujarat was so often devastated by war 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century that its more notable 
temples have perished, though the once magnificent Sun 
temple at Mudhera still witnesses in its ruins to the architec- 
tural style and grandeur of the period when it was erected. 
What fragments still survive there have been illustrated in the 
volume of the Archacological Survey of that district. 

Another considerable group of from thirty to forty temples 
in this style is found also at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand. In 
the early part of the last century they were much more 
numerous than now—many having been removed for building 
material. They belong to both the sects of Hinduism as well 
as to the Jains, and date mostly from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The older temples are covered outside and inside 
with the most elaborate sculptures, and architecturally they 
may justly be regarded as ‘the most beautiful in form as well 
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as the most elegant in detail’ of the temples of Northern 
India; indeed, the only others that can well be compared 
with them is the earlier group at Bhubaneswar in Orissa. 

The temples at Bhubaneswar exhibit the Indo-Aryan style 
perhaps in its greatest purity, and they differ very markedly 
from those in the West in being almost entirely astylar—pillars 
having been introduced in later additions. They have the 
early form of sikhara—nearly perpendicular below, but 
curving in near the summit ; and the crowning member has no 
resemblance to anything like the small domes on Chalukyan 
spires. The surface of the sides is entirely covered with 
carving in the most elaborate style, every single stone having 
a pattern engraved upon it; and much of the sculpture on the 
earlier temples is of considerable merit and much beauty of 
design. The older and finer ones were erected probably in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and the series was continued, 
by additions, down to the eleventh. From the light they 
seem calculated to throw on the history of art, no temples in 
India probably would better repay a complete scientific survey, 
and an attempt was made in 1869 to supply this want, but the 
result was an unfortunate failure. The drawings made were 
mostly of mere details, chosen without sequence or meaning ; 
and no plans of any of them were prepared until a second 
effort was made three years later, when some ground-plans on 
a small scale and of doubtful accuracy of detail were drawn 
and printed together, on two plates in the second volume of 
the Antiquities of Orissa. 

The temple of Kanarak, known as the Black Pagoda, on 
the coast of Orissa, appears to belong architecturally to the 
ninth century, though it has been by some attributed to the 
reign of Narasimha in the thirteenth—possibly because he 
repaired it or made some addition. A detached mandapa that 
stood in front of it, occupying a corresponding place to that at 
Mudhera, was removed to Puri, in the eighteenth century, by 
the Marathas. A corner of the s¢&hara was still standing in 
1839, but within the next thirty years had disappeared ; and 
the great lintel over the entrance to the principal hall, carved 
with the JVavagraha or nine planetary divinities, with other 
parts about the doorway, had fallen or were removed, and an 
abortive attempt was made to carry the lintel to Calcutta. 
Now this famous monument, which for its size is ‘the most 
richly ornamented building—externally at least—in the whole 
world,’ has lately been treated in a way that has very seriously 
injured it. The historical and artistic interest of it and of the 
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two groups previously noticed cannot be fully estimated until 
complete surveys have been published with detailed plans 
and sections. 

In later examples the spire is still a square curvilinear 
pyramid, to the faces of which are added smaller copies of the 
same form, carrying up the offsets of the walls; and in some 
examples these are multiplied to an extraordinary extent. The 
earlier temples were apparently astylar, then—like the south- 
ern forms—with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups 
of four, and later, especially in Western India, the larger domes 
on twelve pillars formed the central area of the halls. These 
mandapas in early examples were roofed with long, sloping 
slabs ; but, to provide for carved conical roofs inside, their 
outer forms represented courses of masonry, which were carved, 
—as we find in the older temples of Kanarak and Bhubanes- 
war, in the mediaeval shrines at Ambarnath, Baroli, Khajuraho, 
Abu, and Chitor, and in the more recent forms at Nasik, 
Benares, Udaipur, Satrunjaya, &ce. 


Muhammadan Architecture 


What is popularly known as Saracenic architecture is 
the style which was adopted by the Muhammadans when 
they became the ruling race in India, from about the 
end of the twelfth century. But while largely applied to 
mosques and tombs, it varied much at different periods and 
under the various local Muslim dynasties in different parts 
of the country. The Delhi emperors, for the first three 
centuries of their domination, were of Turki or Pathan 
stock, and were succeeded in the early part of the sixteenth 
century by the Mughal dynasty founded by Babar, when the 
latter materially influenced the architectural style of the 
previous dynasty. 

Then there were local kingdoms which had styles more 
or less their own: Bengal became a separate kingdom at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century ; the Bahmani dynasty 
at Gulbarga and Bidar dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; the kingdoms of Jaunpur, Gujarat, and Malwa from 
about A.D. 1400; Bijapur and Ahmadnagar from about 1490, 
and Golconda from some twenty-two years later. Exclusive 
of other varieties of less extent and individually not so 
distinctly marked off, we have thus some ten more or less 
fairly different styles of Saracenic structures. 

In all the varieties, the distinctive features of each may be 
traced at once to the employment of local native Hindu 
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workmen, and the use of their own materials and methods. 
The conquerors were of Turkish descent, and apparently 
had strong architectural instincts ; accordingly they began at 
once to found mosques for the glory of Islam and to mark 
their triumph over the idolaters. 

Their first mosques were accordingly constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jain temples, and sometimes with 
comparatively slight alterations. The colonnade of a temple 
court required little more than a wall on the west side fitted 
with mzthrabs or kiblas, and the removal of the idol shrine, to 
adapt it for a mosque. In other instances they demolished the 
temples, and, by adding to the height of the columns, obtained 
the greater elevation and airiness they required. Thus in the 
great mosque at Ajmer, erected between 1200 and 1230, three 
tiers of pillars are piled above one another, and the roof is 
largely formed of slabs from the temples to which the columns 
originally belonged: in plan it is an adaptation of that of a 
Jain temple. And in the still larger mosque at the Kutb 
Minar near Delhi, built about the same time—so far as it 
remains—we have the same features; while in both a 
richly carved screen of pointed arches was added in front, 
and the whole enclosed by massive walls. The arches, 
which the Muhammadans seem to have insisted on, are 
built after the system of the Hindu domes, of horizontal 
courses as far as practicable, and then closed by long slabs 
meeting at the apex—an evidence that the workmen, being 
Hindus, were unused to building arches and modified their 
own methods to meet the new form of construction. The 
arches are circular segments up to about two-thirds of their 
height, and constructed in horizontal courses. Above come 
one or two half voussoirs, and the head is closed in by sloping 
slabs. 

The Kutb Minar itself is one of the finest pillars in the 
world. Erected by order of Altamsh (not by Kutb-ud-din Aibak), 
it was probably completed about a.p. 1231, which is the date 
of an inscription on the adjoining mosque. It is still about 
240 ft. in height and ornamented by four projecting balconies 
with richly sculptured and engraved belts between, and the 
whole of the lower three storeys are cut up by twenty-four 
projecting ribs that add greatly to its beauty. Behind the 
north-west extremity of the Kutb mosque is the tomb of 
Altamsh, who died in 1236; it is thus perhaps the earliest 
Musalman tomb to be found in India, and is profusely 
ornamented with carving, and altogether of extreme beauty 
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in its details. A still finer example of the Pathan style is 
to be seen in the eastern annex of the mosque—the splendid 
southern gateway or Alai Darwaza, built in 1310: this and the 
now ruined tomb of ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji, erected soon after, 
mark the style at the period of its greatest perfection : indeed 
during his reign (1296-1316), and that of Firoz Shah Tughlak 
(1351-88), palaces, forts, mosques, mausoleums, baths, univer- 
sities, and all sorts of public and private buildings multi- 
plied in an extraordinary manner. But after the death of the 
former, for fully a century, the Pathan buildings are marked by 
a stern simplicity of design and a solemn gloom and nakedness, 
in marked contrast to the elaborate richness of ornamentation 
of the preceding period. In 1321 New Delhi or Tughlakabad 
was founded by Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak I, all the buildings of 
which are characterized by a severe simplicity, as contrasted 
with those of the preceding century. The sloping walls and 
massive solidity of the founder’s tomb, together with the 
heavy towers of the fortified citadel surrounding it, form an 
unrivalled model of a warrior’s tomb. 

But by this time the builders had got rid of the imitation 
arch of the Hindus, and had learnt to construct true arches, 
and their architecture had now developed into a new and 
complete style of its own. To this style belong many of the 
finest mausoleums of Northern India. Like that of Sher Shah 
Stiri (1540-1545), built in a spacious tank at Sasaram, which 
is one of the best examples, they are very often octagonal, 
with an outer veranda and crowned by a dome over the 
inner walls, and the whole surrounded by a square terrace 
ornamented by small pavilions at the corners. Round the 
drum of the domes, also, are placed octagonal kiosks that 
accentuate the beauty of the outline. Other examples are 
numerous, among which that of ‘Ala-ud-din Alam Shah at 
Tijara in Alwar territory, and of Mubarak Shah (1540-45) at 
Kotila near Old Delhi, may be instanced. 

The Pathan mosques of the fourteenth century were as 
severe in the simplicity of their style as their tombs, as we 
may see in the Kalan mosque at Delhi, finished in the time of 
Firoz Shah in 1386. In the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century, however, a reaction had set in, and the later style 
was hardly less rich and much more appropriate for its 
purposes than the earlier in the end of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth century. The facades of the mosques became 
more ornamental, were often encrusted with marble, and 
usually adorned with rich and beautiful sculpture. Minarets had 
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not become a feature of the mosques, and the corners of the 
structure were relieved by little kiosks instead. At Ahmadabad, 
minarets came into use for the s‘azzzn in the fifteenth century. 
The body of the mosque became generally an oblong hall, 
with a central dome flanked by two or four others of the 
same span, but not so lofty, and separated from it by an 
arch whose mouldings formed a principal feature of the 
building. The pendentives are remarkable for their variety 
of design and elaborateness of detail. The style in the later 
Pathan period, as Mr. Fergusson has remarked, was marked 
by a return to the elaborateness of the past, but with every 
detail fitted to its place and its purpose, ‘and we recognize in 
this last development one of the completest architectural styles 
of the world.’ 


The Sharki Style 


In 1397 Khwaja Jahan, who governed Jaunpur, assumed 
independence, and founded the Sharki or Eastern dynasty, 
which ruled there for about eighty years. Of the palaces or 
public buildings of the Sharki dynasty no trace is left; for 
Sikandar Lodi ibn Bahlol razed them all to the ground, 
his courtiers using the materials for building their own 
mansions, and what has come down to us is little more 
than three great masjids—the Jami, Atala, and Lal Darwaza 
—besides a fort and bridge with a number of tombs. Of these 
mosques the cloisters that surround the open courts and 
the galleries within are almost purely Hindu in style, with 
short square pillars and bracket capitals supporting horizontal 
lintels, and roofs formed of flat slabs; but the gateways and 
principal features of the masjids are in a completely arched 
style. There is sufficient evidence that, for the earlier of these 
at least, the materials of Hindu temples were largely used, and 
the workmen were probably mostly Hindus by birth and 
inclined to the old trabeate forms. The fusion of the two 
styles was thus incomplete. The masjid proper consists of 
a central square hall covered by a lofty dome of the whole 
width of it, in front of which stands the great propylon, 
of massive outline and rising to the full height of the 
central dome. This propylon had a large recessed arch 
between the two piers at the sides, in the lower portion of 
which was the entrance to the mosque, whilst the upper formed 
a pierced screen. On each side of the dome isa compartment 
divided into two storeys by a stone floor supported on pillars, 
and beyond this, on each side, is a larger apartment covered 
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by a pointed ribbed vault. The gateways into the courts on 
the three sides were only copies on a smaller scale of the 
propylons of the mosques. 

The whole of the ornamental work on these mosques 
has a character of its own, bold and _ striking rather 
than minute and delicate, though in some of the roof-panels 
there are designs that may bear comparison with similar 
patterns in Hindu and Jain shrines. The mhrads are marked 
by their severe simplicity; they are simply patterns of the 
entrances and of the niches on the outer walls, with flat 
backs and structural arches over them. They form a link, 
however, in the evolution of the favourite form under the 
Mughal rule. 

The Sharki buildings have been pretty fully illustrated in the 
volume of the Archaeological Reports on the subject, and need 
not be further described here. They afford a marked expression 
of strength combined with a degree of refinement that is rare 
in other styles. Examples of this style are met with also at 
Benares, Kanauj, and other places within the Jaunpur kingdom, 


Malwa 

Dilawar Khan Ghori, the governor of Malwa, assumed 
independence in 1401, and the state continued under its 
own rulers till 1531, when it was conquered by Gujarat, and 
was finally re-annexed to imperial rule under Akbar in 1570. 
The capital of the province had been first at Dhar; but 
Dilawar Shah resided a good deal at Mandu or Mandogarh, 
about 22 miles south from Dhar, placed on an elevated 
plateau detached from the mainland by deep ravines and 
surrounded by walls on the brink of the cliffs ; and under the 
second king, Hoshang Shah, Mandu became the permanent 
capital. During his reign (1405-34) the most important 
of the buildings were erected. Among these, which are in a 
modified form of the Pathan style, the finest is the great 
Jami Masjid, which was only finished by Mahmiid Shah I in 
1454. It covers a nearly square area, measuring 290 ft. from 
east to west by 275 ft. from north to south, exclusive of the 
porch on the east, which projects about 56 ft. Inside, the 
court is an almost exact square, about 163 ft. each way, 
surrounded by arches on each side of about 12% ft. in span, 
standing on plain square piers to ft. high, each of a single 
block of red sandstone ; behind these are triple arcades on the 
north and south, a double one on the east, and on the west the 
masjid—five arcades in depth, and having three great domes 
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on the west side. This court, in its simple grandeur and 
expression of power, may be taken, as Mr. Fergusson has well 
remarked, as one of the very best specimens of this style now 
to be found in India. 

The tomb of Hoshang Shah, adjoining the west side of the 
Jami Masjid, is a fine bold specimen of a Pathan mausoleum. 
It was revetted both outside and inside with white marble, which, 
however, has much peeled off, and is now being restored. 
Near the mosque, on the west, is a splendid hall, 230 ft. in 
length by 28 ft. wide, supported by eighty-four pillars, in 
three rows, of which the pattern must have been suggested 
by the usual forms in Hindu and Jain shrines ; only on the 
capitals the Azrttimukh or horned face of the Hindus has been 
hewn into a group of leaves of the same outline. The porch 
on the north side of it is purely Hindu in style. 

The Delhi gate on the north of the fortifications, by which 
they are entered, has been a fine lofty structure, though 
now much ruined: it also is purely Pathan in style, but 
unusually elegant in proportions and decoration. Close by 
this gateway are the remains of an enclosure, within which 
are the ruins of the royal palaces—the Jahaz Mahal, the 
Hindola Mahal, the Tawili Mahal, and the Nahar Jharokha, 
with the Champa well or éaolz, &c. The palaces are specially 
interesting as remaining examples of Pathan secular archi- 
tecture, though, unfortunately, no proper survey of them has 
as yet been published, and it is hardly possible from such 
sketches as have from time to time appeared to form a just 
estimate of them or their arrangements. 

The Jahaz Mahal, the ‘ship’ or ‘water-palace,’ built 
between two great tanks, is the chief of these. It is a massive 
structure, the eastern fagade being about 4o feet in height, 
in the centre of which is the arched entrance, faced with 
marble, and still in fair preservation ; over it is a projecting 
cornice supported on brackets, above which is a_ bracketed 
balcony under an oblong pavilion. In the front of the lower 
storey on each side are five arches under a deep overhanging 
cornice, and over each end of the facade is a domed pavilion. 
On one side is a ruined wing of the palace branching off from 
it; and on the opposite side were other apartments and a 
stair leading up to the roof. Seen from the west, where it 
overhangs the lake, this is altogether a striking building, one 
of the most remarkable of the period, and well worthy to be 
the residence of an independent Pathan chief. 

North of this, about a quarter of a mile, stands the Hindola 
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Palace, which, with its massive masonry, is in rather better 
preservation than the others. The sloping buttressed walls, 
projecting balconies, and deep-set windows of this fine building 
present an appearance of great strength; and the great hall 
within, 108 ft. in length by 22 ft. wide, its roof supported on 
arches, was a splendid apartment. To the north of this were 
the zanina apartments: and at some distance to the west are 
the large underground cisterns and fah-khanas, or hot-season 
retreats, of the Champa well or dao/7. These indicate the care 
and taste bestowed on such appendages of a Muhammadan 
palace 500 years ago. 

The Nahar Jharokha Palace is to the north of the Hindola 
Mahal, and also within the walled enclosure; and outside is 
Dilawar Khan Ghori’s mosque, the oldest in Mandu (1405), 
constructed of materials taken from Hindu or Jain shrines. It 
has, however, a simplicity of structure about it characterizing it 
as a typical Pathan work. 

About eighty yards to the south of the Jahaz Mahal is the 
Tawili Mahal, a three-storeyed building, with its rows of lofty 
Saracenic arches below deep stone eaves and heavy windowless 
upper storeys. It lies across a beautiful foreground of water 
and ruins. 

About a mile and a quarter south of the Jami Masjid, on the 
east of a great ¢a/av or lake, is a group of buildings among 
which is the so-called Dhai-ka Mahal, a substantial square 
tomb, and the Chhota Jami Masjid of Malik Mughis-ud-din, 
built in 1432 largely with materials taken from Hindu or Jain 
shrines, as the pillars in the porch and colonnade bear witness. 
This mosque must have been one of great beauty and interest, 
its entrance porch, though in ruins, being still an elegant 
structure. Opposite to it is the ruin of Malik Mughis-ud-din’s 
palace, and also, a little farther off, his tomb, the dome still 
enlivened by a belt of blue enamel. 

Still more to the south are the remains of the palace of Baz 
Bahadur, the last king of Malwa,—which was built apparently 
by Sultan Nasir-ud-din Khilji in 1509, and of which some 
portions of the courtyards remain intact, as well as the 
cupolas over the colonnades. On the hill above is what is now 
known as Ripmati’s chazvi, still in fair preservation. 

Here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercised 
a marked influence upon the architecture; the prevalence of 
a red sandstone is emphasized in the piers of the Jami Masjid 
—more than 300 of them being each of a single block of 
this material; and for more decorative purposes marble, both 
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white and coloured, was freely used to revet the walls and 
piers. An adequate survey of the remains at Mandu, and of 
a few others of the same age in Malwa, would form an 
interesting monograph on this style of architecture, together 
with its constructional methods, which deserve attention and 
study. We have here a strictly arcuate style, without admixture 
of the general trabeate structural methods followed by the 
native Hindus ; and while at Jaunpur and Ahmadabad, at the 
same period, we find the strong influence of native methods 
copied in the Muhammadan architecture, at Mandu_ the 
borrowing or imitating of such forms seems to have been 
suppressed, and the builders clung steadily to the pointed arch 
style, without any attempt, however, at groining—so successfully 
employed at a later period by the Mughal architects. 


Bengal 


The Bengal province was placed under governors appointed 
from Delhi as early as A.D. 1194, the first of these being 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, under the emperor Kutb-ud-din Aibak. 
In 1282 Nasir-ud-din Bughra Khan, the son of the emperor 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, was appointed governor and the office 
became hereditary in his family. In 1338 Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak slew the governor Kadir Khan and assumed 
sovereignty, but was successfully opposed by ‘Ali Mubarak, 
who reigned from 1340 to 1346. He was assassinated by 
Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah, who then defeated Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Ghazi Shah in 1352, and may be regarded as the founder of 
the Purbiya dynasty, which ruled Bengal for about a century 
and a half, or till 1487, when the throne was usurped by 
Habshis and subsequently by ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah III. 
But in the reign of his son, Mahmiid Shah III, Sher Khan, 
the Afghan ruler of Bihar, invaded Bengal in 1537 and 
laid siege to Gaur, which was then completely sacked, and 
this once great and wealthy city, thus plundered, began to 
decay and its buildings were neglected. The kingdom was 
annexed by the great Akbar in 1573, and the city was 
depopulated by plague in 1575. 

But long before the advent of the Muhammadans, Gaur, or 
Lakhnauti, had been the capital of the Pal dynasty in the ninth 
and tenth centuries and of the Sens of Bengal in the twelfth 
century; it was then of great extent, and doubtless contained 
many temples and palaces that were destroyed by the Muslims. 
As the country is practically without stone, they would be 
mostly of brick and would afford material for the conquerors ; 
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but probably pillars, images, and details were of that horn- 
blende, basalt, or hard potstone, which takes a high polish 
and is employed in the later structures. In the Eklakhi 
mosque or tomb (A.D. 1414) at Pandua, and in the Chhoti 
Sona Masjid at Gaur (circ. 1500), the stones used have largely 
been taken from earlier Hindu buildings. The use of brick 
forced the builders to elaborate a local arched style of their 
own, and further, as Mr. Fergusson pointed out, to introduce a 
new mode of roofing, which, though but little agreeable to our 
tastes, came to be regarded by the natives, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, as a most elegant form, and spread, in the 
seventeenth century, as far up the Gangetic valley as Delhi, 
and a little later, even to Amritsar. The curvilinear form 
given to the eaves, descending at the corners of the structure, 
was almost certainly suggested by the form of the huts, con- 
stantly roofed with bamboo and thatch, in which the Bengalis 
always use a curvilinear form of roof. 

The erection of large buildings of brick required heavy 
piers for the arches and thicker walls than those constructed 
entirely of stone. Such piers and walls, when enriched by 
a casing of moulded tiles, would appear still heavier ; and for 
tiles, when opportunity offered, a facing of carved stone might 
be substituted. This was doubtless the kind of buildings 
before the Muhammadan conquest, and the style was only 
modified by that event ; hence this Bengal style is not like any 
other, but a purely local one, with heavy short pillars faced, at 
least, with stone, supporting pointed arches and vaults of 
brick. 

Ilyas Shah (1345) made Pandua, to the north of Gaur in 
Malda District, his capital, and there his son and successor, Sik- 
andar Shah (1358-89) built the great Adina Masjid within 
the first ten years of his reign. It measures nearly 500 ft. in 
length by 285 ft. from east to west, containing in the centre a 
court measuring nearly 4oo ft. by 154 ft., surrounded by a thick 
curtain wall of brick, pierced by eighty-nine arched openings, 
with one on the west side much wider and more dignified than 
the others. The roof was supported by 266 stone pillars—the 
cloisters on three sides had a double row of pillars in each— 
that on the west, or the mosque proper, having four rows of 
pillars and thirty-five mArabs on the west wall. The pillars 
are about 2 ft. square at the base and ro ft. 5 in. high, 
some consisting of one block of hornblende, but wanting in 
variety of pattern. North of the central mhrad is a platform 
known as the Badshah-ka takht, that is, the malik khana, or 
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royal gallery. This is supported by twenty-one short pillars of 
a much heavier form, and has others of a better type above. 
The roof consisted of 378 domes, all of the same form and 
construction. Such a design has little architectural merit, 
though its size and the elegant richness of its details make it 
an interesting study; and the same character runs through 
most of the works of these Purbiya rulers. 

Next to the Adina Masjid comes the Eklakhi mosque or 
tomb, at a distance of about two miles to the south-west. It 
is said to be the tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din Azim Shah (1390-7), 
but there is no inscription to show this, and it may have 
been the work of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah (1414- 
43), who was a great builder. It is 80 ft. square and 
covered by one dome. Much of the materials have been 
taken from Hindu temples, the structure being built of horn- 
blende slabs and brick, with much embossed brick used in the 
decoration. It has richly carved buttresses at the corners, 
reminding one of the bases of minarets, but they had only 
a capstone above the level of the roof, the corners of which 
curve downwards on each face. Though much smaller, this 
was altogether a bolder and architecturally finer structure than 
the Adina Masjid. 

To the south-west of the preceding is the Sona Masjid, 
a small but once elegant mosque, built of hornblende or, 
perhaps, basalt. It has five arched doorways, and was roofed 
by fifteen brick domes, but the trees that were allowed to take 
root in them have wrought its destruction. 

Five miles south of Pandua is Malda, where also are remains 
of mosques, tombs, and gateways belonging to the times of the 
Purbiya rulers. 

Among the ruins of the once great city of Gaur, six miles 
south-east of Malda, are more interesting remains, of the same 
style and period. Of these may be instanced the Dakhil or 
Salami gateway, the north entrance into the fort, supposed to 
have been built by Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah (1460-74)—as 
grand a structure of the kind as is to be found anywhere. It 
is built of small bricks, decorated with embossed terra-cotta 
facings, 1s 70 ft. across the facade, with a depth of r1o ft., 
having rooms for the guard on each side the passage and 
lofty towers at the corners, whilst a recessed arch 34 ft. high 
encloses the entrance on each face. 

Just outside the fort to the east is a méndar, about 85 ft. in 
height and 21 ft. in diameter, which, for two-thirds of its height, 
is a polygon of twelve sides, and above that contracts and is 
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circular. Probably a platform some 15 ft. in height once 
surrounded the base, but it has entirely disappeared, and the 
door is now at a considerable height from the ground. Inside, 
a spiral stair leads to the small chamber on the summit, once 
roofed by a dome. At one time this tower was encompassed 
by a revetting of stone, and the cupola was covered with blue 
and white tiling, but now these are entirely gone. Indeed, 
most of the tiles with which the mosques and tombs at Gaur 
and Pandua were originally ornamented have long since dis- 
appeared, for (as mentioned in Grant’s /7/th Report, p. 285) 
the Vizamat daftar contained an entry of 8,000 rupees under 
the head of Aimat khishtkar, annually levied from a few land 
holders who had the exclusive right of ‘dismantling the 
venerable remains of the ancient city of Gaur or Lakhnauti, 
and conveying from thence a particular species of enamelled 
bricks, surpassing in composition the imitative skill of the 
present race of native inhabitants.’ 

This minar Mr. Fergusson regarded as a Jayastambha or 
pillar of victory, comparing it with the Kutb Minar at Delhi, 
that raised by Ghiyds-ud-din Balban at Koil in 1253, and 
one at Daulatabad with a high marble platform round it. 
This was erected by Saif-ud-din Firoz Shah II (1488-90) ; 
and it may be remembered that about 1443 Mahmid Khilji, 
after his victory over the Rajputs at Kumbhalmir, erected 
a tower of victory at Mandu faced with marble; and again 
on Rana Ktmbha gaining a victory over Mahmid he erected 
the fine Kirtti-stambha at Chitor, 1448-58. 

Among the mosques at Gaur the Kadam Rastl Masjid 
at the south-east gate of the fort is the only one at all cared 
for, because it contains a stone bearing the supposed im- 
pression of Muhammad’s footprint, brought from Madina 
by Husain Shah (1493-1519). The mosque was built by 
his son Nusrat Shah, a.p. 1530. It has three arched 
entrances in the front, separated by massive piers, and is 
about 35 ft. in length inside; the central portion of the 
roof is covered by a single dome, and it had four minarets 
at the corners, the upper portions of stone, of which only 
one survived into the last century. The fagade is relieved 
by horizontal mouldings and panels of moulded brick, and 
string-courses of the same extend its whole length. 

South from this is the half-fallen Tantipara mosque, 
which must have been a building of considerable archi- 
tectural merit. The mzhrabs are elegantly carved, the roof 
was supported by massive stone pillars, and the fagade richly 
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decorated with ornamental terra-cotta facing. It is ascribed 
with probability to Yisuf Shah, about a.p. 1480. 

Southwards from this again is the Lattan or ‘painted 
mosque,’ so called from its walls being cased inside and out 
with glazed tiles of different colours—dark blue, green, yellow, 
and white, admirably arranged for effect in varied patterns. 
The exterior has been much defaced, but inside, if still in 
fair preservation, it is fast going to decay. It has four 
entrances in each end as well as in front ; and eight double 
buttresses relieve the exterior by their mouldings and en- 
crusted tile decoration. It is also ascribed to the reign of 
Yusuf Shah in 1475. 

The Kotwali Darwaza is a handsome and imposing gate- 
way of brick, leading from the south side of the old city, and, 
except above, is in pretty good preservation. To the apex 
of the arch is 31 ft., the depth is 51 ft., and on the south it 
was provided with semicircular abutments on each side for 
the military guard. 

About two miles farther south is the Khwaja-ki Masjid, 
known as the Chhoti Sona Masjid, built by Wali Muhammad 
during the reign of Husain Shah, that is, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Constructed entirely of hornblende, 
which has been largely taken from earlier Hindu temples, 
it is in fairly good preservation—better than any other in 
Gaur. Inside it is divided lengthwise into three aisles, and 
five across, the arches over which rise on somewhat massive 
stone pillars to a height of 20 ft, and above this are the 
fifteen domes. The five mzhrabs are of black hornblende, 
and were once gilt; while in the north-west corner is a 
carved Zakht or throne. It is ornamented outside by carving 
in low relief, of most elaborate and artistic designs, and inside 
it is beautifully finished. In this mosque and the next we 
have the style probably at its best. 

The Sona Masjid, outside the fort to the north-east, is 
perhaps the finest memorial left at Gaur. Built by Nusrat 
Shah in 1526, it was 170 ft. in length by 76 ft. deep, with 
walls 8 ft. thick, faced inside and out with hornblende. In 
front it has eleven arched entrances, 84 ft. wide and 14 ft. 
high. These lead into a corridor, the arches of which 
support the twelve domes of its roof. Within this is the 
masjid, of which the whole roof has now fallen: it had 
three aisles in length, supported by twenty pillars, and 
had eleven mzhrabs in the west wall. At both sides of the 
end doorways to the corridor and at the back corners were 
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polygonal minars of brown basalt, but how far they rose 
above the walls is uncertain. The front had carved panels 
between the doorways and mouldings above them. From its 
massive solidity and size this must have been an imposing 
building. Indeed, this characteristic of the Gaur buildings 
stands out in striking contrast to the somewhat slight 
architectural arcades of much of the Saracenic architecture. 

Perhaps nowhere else, even in India, is the effect of 
unchecked luxuriant vegetation upon the most substantial 
structures to be seen in a more striking and withal melan- 
choly scale than in the vast mass of ruins that run almost 
continuously for more than twenty miles from Pandua to 
Madhapur. But besides these remains, there are other 
examples of this style scattered over the area of what was 
the Bengal kingdom of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And the style was continued by the natives, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, and employed with excellent effect in 
temples of later date, as in that of Kanta at Kantanagar 
near Dinajpur, erected 1704-22, or in the now-ruined one 
of Ras Mohan at Gopalganj near the same place, built in 
1754; the latter has twelve sides, but is cramped in plan, 
which is sacrificed to excessive ornament. 


Gulbarga and Bidar 


The Bahmani dynasty, founded by Hasan Gangii Bahmani 
in 1347, had Gulbarga for its capital till about 1428, when it 
was transferred to Bidar, a little over sixty miles to the north- 
east. This kingdom stretched from Berar to the Kistna river 
and from the Telingana or Warangal territories on the east to 
the Arabian Sea on the west, and in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century it included all the Western Deccan from 
Mysore to Gujarat. 

During the eighty years (1347-1428) that Gulbarga was 
the capital, it was adorned with important buildings, of which 
the most notable now remaining is the great mosque, one of 
the most striking in India. It measures over all 216 ft. from 
east to west by 176 ft. from north to south, 45 ft. on the west 
being occupied by the masjid proper. It differs from all the 
great mosques in India in having the whole central area 
covered over—as in the great mosque at Cordova—what in 
others would be an open court of about 126 ft. by roo ft., being 
roofed by sixty-three small domes. The light is admitted 
through the side-walls, which are pierced by great arches 
on all sides except the west. This plan protects the wor- 
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shippers from the heat and glare of the Indian sun. The 
central area of the masjid is covered by a dome about 4o ft. in 
diameter, raised on a clerestory, and the side sections by six 
small domes each, whilst at each end of the corridors are 
domes of the width of 25 ft. The style is plain and substantial, 
with but little ornament, and it is built wholly of original 
materials. 

In the east of the town are the tombs of the Bahmani 
kings—massive square-domed structures with handsome stone 
tracery on their outer walls, and elaborately finished inside ; 
they are now used as State offices. Farther out is the shrine 
of Banda Nawaz, built about 1640, and other dargahs are 
close by. 

On the removal of the capital to Bidar, mosques, palaces, 
and dargahs were erected there also, of which most have 
perished. In the citadel the most entire, perhaps, is the 
rnosque, which is 295 ft. in length by 77 ft. deep, with nineteen 
arched entrances in front, and inside eighty round piers, each 
44 ft. in diameter, which support the groins of the roof. In 
the middle, enclosing the mzhribs and a pulpit of three steps, 
is an apartment 38 ft. square, which is carried up as an octagon 
a storey above the roof of the mosque, and covered by a large 
dome. Parts of the roof—which was covered by some eighty- 
four small domes—haye fallen in. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah II, Khwaja Mahmid 
Gilani (or Gawan), an old noble, in 1478-9 built a madrasa 
about 180 ft. by 205 ft., with lofty mndrs at the corners of 
the east face. This must have been a striking building, three 
storeys in height, with the towers, if not the whole facade, 
covered with enamelled tiles. In 1656 the city was taken by 
Aurangzeb, and the madrasa was appropriated as a cavalry 
barrack, and part of it as a powder magazine, which exploded 
and wrecked the building. 

In 1492 the rule was seized by Kasim Barid, who really 
founded a new dynasty, his son, Amir Barid Shah, assuming 
the title of king. The dargah of the latter, about half a mile 
to the west of the city, stands on a large solid platform, and is 
nearly 57 ft. square, with walls g ft. 8 inches thick, rising to a 
height of 57 ft. from the platform, crowned with a sort of 
honeysuckle border, and the dome is about 37 ft. in height. 
The dome is ornamented inside with belts of coloured tiles, 
and further decorated with interlaced Arabic sentences. | 

The ten tombs of Bahmani kings, about five miles north-east 
from the city, are of the like pattern and of considerable 
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splendour, the largest being that of Ahmad Shah I, who died 
in 1435. They are not much ornamented, but are structurally 
good, and impressive by their massive proportions. 


Gujarat 


Of the style of Gujarat Mr. Fergusson has truly remarked, 
that ‘of the various forms which the Saracenic architecture 
assumed, that of Ahmadabad may probably be considered as 
the most elegant, as it certainly is the most characteristic of 
all. No other form isso essentially Indian, and no one tells 
its tale with the same unmistakable distinctness.’ It is the 
less necessary to enter into detail regarding this style of archi- 
tecture, since it is one of the very few that have as yet been 
treated with anything approaching to fullness, in three volumes 
of the Archaeclogical Survey of Western India. 

The Hindu kingdom of Gujarat had been in a high state of 
civilization before its subjugation by the Muhammadans, and 
the remains of their temples at Sidhpur, Patan, Modhera, and 
elsewhere testify to the building capacity of the race. Under 
Muhammadan rule they introduced forms and ornaments into 
the works they constructed for their rulers, superior in elegance 
to any the latter knew or could have invented. Hence there 
arose a style combining all the beauty and finish of the 
previous native art with a certain magnificence of conception 
which is deficient in their own works. The elevations of the 
mosques have usually been studiously arranged with a view to 
express at once the structural arrangements, and to avoid 
monotony of outline by the varied elevation of each division. 
Instead of the propylon of the Sharki style, the central portion 
of the facade was raised by a storey over the roof of the wings, and 
to this was attached two richly carved minarets, rising in the 
very earliest mosques only as small turrets above the facade, but 
soon after to towers of considerable height. The central dome 
was raised over a gallery above the central part of the hall by 
two rows of dwarf pillars, of which the outer row was connected 
by open stone trellis-work, admitting a subdued light and 
providing perfect ventilation. This second storey rose to 
about the height of the central facade, and upon it was the 
principal dome. 

By and by the style changed much: the arched entrances 
in front were often omitted, and only a screen of columns 
formed the facade, the minarets being removed to the corners, 
and were no longer for the mw’azzin but only architectural 
ornaments. This was partly a return to the Indian trabeate 
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construction, and it was carried out in its best form in the 
Sarkhej group of buildings belonging to the second half of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Muhammadan architecture of Gujarat is notable for 
its carved stonework ; and in the perforated stone windows in 
Sidi Saiyid’s mosque, the carved niches in the mzwirs of many 
other mosques, and the sculptured mzhrads and domed and 
panelled roofs, we have ornamental work that will stand com- 
parison with, and much of it will rival, anything of the kind 
employed elsewhere in any age. 

Their tombs were a natural product of the style. There 
were many brick mausoleums, like that of Darya Khan and of 
Azam and Muazzam Khan, just as there were brick mosques 
like ‘Alif Khan Bhutkai’s at Dholka; but all the stone tombs 
were pillared pavilions of varying dimensions, the central area 
over the grave covered by a dome standing on twelve pillars. 
These pillars were connected by screens of stone trellis-work 
carved in ever varying patterns, and round this there might be 
a veranda with twenty pillars in the periphery, or a double 
aisle with thirty-two in the outer square. And as these were 
irregularly spaced in order to allow the inner twelve to support 
the lintels of a regular octagon for the dome, the monotony 
of equal spacing was avoided. In larger tombs, as in Saiyid 
Usman’s, the dome was supported on a dodecagon, and 
coupled pillars introduced for structural purposes also in- 
creased the variety of aspect. The finest example that has 
come down to us of this class is the tomb of Mubarak Saiyid, 
erected at Mahmudabad in 1484, which is wholly in the earlier 
arched style and one of the most splendid sepulchres in India, 
simple in plan, with a solidity and balance of parts about the 
whole that has rarely been equalled. 

The step-well or wav of Bai Harir, though a Muhammadan 
work, is strictly Hindu in design, and almost a copy of another 
at Adalaj; but it is ornamented with pillars and galleries 
having carved wall panels in every way as the mosques are. 
The sluices, too, of the great artificial tanks are really works of 
art—designed in suitable forms, and highly ornamental. 


Bijapur 
The Musalman dynasties of the Deccan were short-lived, 
and about the same time that the Barid Shahis supplanted the 
Bahmanis at Bidar, the Nizam Shahis set up as rulers at 
Ahmadnagar ; and in 1492 Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, a Turk—said to 
have been a son of the Ottoman Sultin Murad II—who had 
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found service under Amir Barid, founded the kingdom of Bijapur. 
The Berar and Golconda kingdoms arose respectively before 
and after this; but of their architecture we have as yet no 
really satisfactory survey. Of Bijapur we have the excellent 
accounts by Fergusson, Capt. Hart, and Meadows Taylor 
(1859 and 1866). It is, therefore, the less necessary to enlarge 
upon it. 

The foreign origin of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, and their 
partiality for the Shiah form of Islam prevailing in Persia 
rather than the Sunni, together with their ready employment of 
Persian officers, probably influenced their architecture, and 
led to that largeness and grandeur which characterized the 
Bijapur style. 

About twenty years ago the Bombay Government adapted 
a number of these old buildings to modern requirements: the 
Bukhara Masjid has been used as a post office, and the mosque 
belonging to Muhammad’s great tomb was turned into a travel- 
lers’ resthouse, but has recently been restored; then the ‘Adalat 
Mahal was converted into the Collector’s residence ; the Chini 
Mahal into public offices ; Yaqtt Dabali’s mosque into a resi- 
dence for the Assistant Collector ; Khawass Khan’s dargah and 
mosque into house and office for the Executive Engineer ; the 
Chhota Chini Mahal into a house for the Police Superintendent ; 
and the ‘Arash Mahal into the Civil Surgeon’s residence. 

The more notable buildings now left at Bijapur are the Jami 
Masjid, begun by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah (1557-79, and his 
unfinished tomb; the Gagan Mahal (1561); the Muihtar 
Mahal; the Ibrahim vawza and mosque (1580-1627); the 
‘Asar Mahal ; and the Gol Gumbaz or great tomb of Muham- 
mad ‘Adil Shah (1626-56). 

The style of the buildings differs markedly from those of 
Agra and Delhi, but is scarcely, if at all, inferior in originality 
of design and boldness of execution. There is no trace of 
Hindu forms or details; the style was their own, and was 
worked out with striking boldness and marked success. The 
mode in which the thrusts are provided for in the giant dome 
of Muhammad’s tomb, by the use of massive pendentives, 
hanging the weight inside, has drawn the admiration of Euro- 
pean architects. And this dome, rising to about 175 ft. from 
the floor, roofs an area 130 ft. square, covering 2,500 sq. ft., 
larger than the Pantheon at Rome, where stability is secured 
only by throwing a great mass of masonry on the haunches, and 
so hiding the external outline. 

The plan of the Jami Masjid is of the usual form, except 
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that the east wall and corridor was never built ; but, notwith- 
standing, it is one of the finest mosques in India. It was com- 
menced early in the reign of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I (1557-79). 
The masjid proper is about 240 ft. in length by 130 ft. deep, 
divided longitudinally into five aisles, by nine across ; but the 
centre, occupying a square space of three bays each way, 1s 
covered by the great dome, supported in the same way as that 
over Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s, rising to a height of about 96 ft. 
inside, and is the earliest example of this style of dome—being 
nearly a century earlier than that on the great tomb. The 
court is about 187 ft. from east to west, and has a corridor on 
the north and south sides. At the east corners two minars 
were to be erected, but only that on the north was properly 
begun. Ata later date the court was extended eastwards, and 
a large gateway constructed about 115 ft. in advance of the 
original court, with part of a corridor on the south of it. 

In the Gagan Mahal, again, the central arch has a span of 
61 ft, but the whole structure is ruined, and the wooden 
roof, &c., were carried off by the Marathas. The Asar 
Mubarak, too, is largely of wood, the facade being open, with 
two wooden pillars supporting the roof, while inside the deco- 
ration was of the same material and richly painted. Again, in 
the Mihtar Mahal—really a splendid gateway to a mosque— 
and in the Ibrahim vavza group, we have every detail of the 
structure in stone covered with the most delicate and ex- 
quisitely elaborate carving, the windows filled with tracery, and 
cornices supported by wonderfully rich brackets. In the 
dargah, too—as if in defiance of constructional demands—the 
room, 40 ft. square, is covered by a perfectly level stone 
roof, supported only by a cove-bracketing from the walls on 
each side. 


Mughal Saracentc Style 


The Mughal phase of Indian Saracenic architecture began 
under Babar (1526-31), but we have no important work of his 
left, nor of his son Humaytin. The first examples of the style 
belong to the time of Sher Shah (1539-45), one of the most 
characteristic of which is the Kila-kohna or Sher Shah Masjid 
(1541) at Purana-Kila, near Delhi, and there are a few other 
fragments there and at Rohtads. But though the later develop- 
ments of the style in the rich remains at Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur 
Sikri, and some other places have been largely surveyed and 
illustrated, these earlier structures, though so interesting as the 
initial forms of the style, have hitherto been neglected for the 
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more ornamental examples of later date. ‘he first, too, seems 
to have suffered most under our own rule. During the whole 
period of the Mughal dynasty, as Mr, Fergusson has well re- 
marked, there is a ‘unity in the works and a completeness in their 
history which makes the study of their art peculiarly fascinat- 
ing ; and some of their buildings will bear comparison, in some 
respects, with any architectural productions in the world.’ 

With the emperor Akbar (1556-1605) the Mughal styles 
made a great advance ; he built very largely, and art was living 
and developing so vigorously during his long reign that it would 
be difficult to enumerate all the peculiarities of his numerous 
buildings. As in the Gujarat and other styles, there is a com- 
bination of Hindu and Muhammadan features in his works 
which were never perfectly blended. Like their predecessors, 
the Pathans, the Mughals were a tomb-building race, and those 
of the latter are even more splendid than those of the former, 
more artistic in design, and more elaborately decorated. ‘The 
most splendid of these, and the most renowned building in 
India, is the far-famed mausoleum, the Taj Mahal at Agra—the 
tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, the wife of Shah Jahan; it is sur- 
rounded by a garden, as were almost all Muslim tombs. 

In the fine tomb of his father Humayin, and at Fatehpur 
Sikri, Akbar’s buildings are best seen; and as the latter have 
been well illustrated by Mr. Ed. W. Smith, in four volumes of 
his Survey Reports, it is unnecessary here to enter upon details. 
Three small pavilions, said to have been built for three of his 
wives, are gems of picturesque structures, carved and orna- 
mented to the greatest extent without being in the least over- 
done, and are unsurpassed by anything of the kind elsewhere. 
Then the great mosque is scarcely matched in elegance and 
architectural effect ; the south gateway is well-known, and from 
its size and structure excels any similar entrance in India. 
Akbar’s pavilion, the Chalis Sittin at Allahabad, was destroyed 
for materials to repair the fortifications; but his tomb at 
Sikandra near Agra is a unique structure of the kind and of 
great merit, the plan probably suggested by some native 
design. 

With Akbar’s death the style underwent a change: the 
Hindu features disappeared entirely, as if outgrown. Jahangir 
made Lahore his principal residence, and Agra and Delhi have 
little to show belonging to his rule. His great mosque at 
Lahore is in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles ; 
his tomb near by (1630-40) was made a quarry of by the 
Sikhs from which to build their temple at Amritsar; and the 
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capital he built at Dacca in Bengal, being mostly of brick- 
work, in so moist a climate, has gone to utter decay. At 
Agra, the tomb of I'timad-ud-daula belongs to this reign, 
and being built entirely of white marble and covered wholly 
by pietra dura mosaic, it is one of the most splendid examples 
of that class of ornamentation anywhere to be found. 

Under Shah Jahan (1628-58) a remarkable change came 
over the style: its force and originality gave way to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. This is well illustrated in 
the magnificent palaces he built at Agra and Delhi—the latter | 
once the most exquisitely beautiful in the East. Unfortunately, 
no adequate survey of what remains of these buildings has yet 
been published. Of the Taj Mahal (1632-54), fortunately so 
well preserved, nothing need be added ; its extreme delicacy, the 
richness of its material, and the complexity of its magnificent 
design have been dwelt on by writers of all countries. So also 
of the surpassingly pure and elegant Moti Masjid in the Agra 
Fort, all of white marble: it is among the gems of the style. 
The Jami Masjid at Delhi (1650-66) is a really imposing 
building, and its position and architecture have been carefully 
considered so as to produce a pleasing effect and feeling of 
spacious elegance and well-balanced proportion of parts. In 
his works Shah Jahan presents himself as the most magnificent 
builder of Indian sovereigns. 

With the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the decline of 
taste set in at once. He was more disposed to insult the 
religion of the Hindts than to glorify his reign by splendid 
monuments ; and with all his fanaticism on behalf of Islam, it 
is said he lowered the mimbars of the mosques that the khatids 
might not stand in a commanding position in his presence. 
With little true reverence, it was hardly to be expected he 
should delight in architectural magnificence. Spending much of 
his time in camps, he built no palace of importance ; the tomb 
of his favourite wife at Aurangabad—vulgarly believed to be 
like the Taj at Agra—is commonplace to a degree, and he 
erected no tomb for himself, though he lived to a great age. 
The works of his reign seem mostly to have shared in the same 
decline of style: squared stone and marble gave way to brick 
or rubble with stucco ornament. 

The buildings at Seringapatam and Lucknow are of still 
later date and are in certain respects imposing, but in detail 
are often tawdry. Yet architecture is not dead in India. 
Even in recent years there have been erected tombs and 
temples of purely native origin and of much elegance in detail, 
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while retaining the essential elements of structural design ; in 
others again, these elements have parted company, and no 
amount of elegant ornament can compensate the want of pro- 
priety in such structures. Otherwise the imitation of a foreign 
style is rapidly proving fatal to indigenous art. 

Much remains to be done to make us fully acquainted with 
Indian architecture in its many and interesting phases, more 
especially in Hindustan or India north of the Vindhya range, 
and in the extreme South as well as in Hyderabad terri- 
tory. In the North there has been too little system in the 
surveys ; we want a few monographs on entire styles and dis- 
tricts to enable us to grasp their real merits and characteristics. 
Surveys of buildings here and there without any links of archi- 
tectural or historical connexion may serve to illustrate the 
traveller's route, but contribute little to a full or scientific 
delineation, the publication of which is a serious desideratum. 


JAS. BURGESS. 
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SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


For a full comprehension of modern India a knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature is indispensable. The language in which it 
is written was, in its earliest form, the parent of nearly all the 
vernaculars of Northern India, while even the Dravidian tongues 
of the South are saturated with Sanskrit words. The literature 
itself furnishes the key to the civilization of the Hindus, the 
vast majority of the population of the Indian Empire. While 
ranking very high among the literatures of ancient peoples in 
aesthetic merit, it is superior to all as a source for the study of 
human evolution. An indication of its importance in this re- 
spect is the fact that, while the discovery of the Sanskrit language 
gave rise to the science of Comparative Philology, acquaintance 
with the Vedas resulted in the sciences of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Comparative Religion. One of the two departments 
in which the main strength of Sanskrit literature lies is religion. 
This in part explains how the Indians are the only division of 
the Indo-European family which has created not only a great 
national religion, Brahmanism, but also a great world-religion, 
Buddhism. In philosophy, too, the Indian mind has produced 
independently several systems which bear evidence of high 
powers of speculation. The great interest, however, which 
these two branches of Sanskrit literature have for us lies not so 
much in the results arrived at, as in the fact that they reveal 
every step in the evolution of religious and philosophical 
thought. 

Owing chiefly to the gigantic mountain barrier which isolates 
the Peninsula from the rest of the world, the civilization of 
India, as well as the literature which reflects it, displays not 
only an originality, but also a continuity, which has scarcely 
a parallel elsewhere. Thus no other country (with the possible 
exception of China) can trace its language, literature, and 
institutions through an uninterrupted development of more 
than three thousand years. 
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The history of ancient Indian literature naturally falls into Two 
the two main periods of the Vedic and the Sanskrit. The sre 
former, extending from perhaps as early as 1500 B.c. to about ica 
200 B.C., embraces in its earlier phase a religious poetical litera- 
ture which arose in the plain of the Indus, while the products 
of its latter half, theological treatises in prose, were composed 
in the plain of the Ganges. During the Vedic age Aryan 
civilization overspread the whole of Hindustan, the vast tract 
bounded by the Himalaya and the Vindhya ranges on the north 
and south, and by the mouths of the Ganges and Indus on the 
east and west. The Sanskrit period, during which Brahman 
culture was diffused over the Deccan, or the ‘ South,’ reaches 
from near the end (¢. 300 B.c.) of the Vedic period down to 
the beginning of the Muhammadan conquest, or about a.D. 1000. 
Generally secular in its subjects, it has notable achievements to 
show in nearly every department of literature, as well as in 
various branches of science. Historical works in the true 
sense are, however, entirely wanting. Hence we usually know 
nothing at all about the lives of Sanskrit authors, and definite 
dates do not begin to appear in connexion with them till about 
A.D. 500. 

The chronology of the Vedic period is purely conjectural, Paucity of 
resting on internal evidence alone. Three main literary strata Se 
can here be distinguished. The lower limit of the second © : 
cannot be placed below 500 B.c., since its latest doctrines are 
presupposed by Buddhism, and the year of Buddha’s death has 
been calculated, with a high degree of probability, from the 
recorded dates of the various Buddhist Councils, to be about 
480 B.c. The earliest stratum, that of the Vedic hymns, may 
be assumed roughly to extend from 1500 to 1000 B.C. 

For the Sanskrit period we have, in addition to internal 
evidence, a few chronological landmarks furnished by the 
visits of foreigners. The earliest actual date of this kind is 
Alexander’s invasion of India in 326B.c. Then came the Greek 
Megasthenes, who, about 300 B.c., resided for some years at the 
court of Pataliputra (the modern Patna), and has left a valuable 
though fragmentary account of India in his time. Many cen- 
turies later several Chinese pilgrims paid prolonged visits to 
India. The most important of them were Fa-hian (A.D. 399- 

414), Hiuen Tsang (630-45), and I Tsing (671-95). The records 
of these three travellers are extant and have all been translated 
into English. Besides shedding light on the social conditions, 
the religious thought, and the Buddhist antiquities of India in 
their day, they supply some general and specific facts about 
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Indian literature. About the close of the Sanskrit period we 
have the very valuable account of India, at the time of the 
Muhammadan invasion, by the Arabic author Albériini, written 
in A.D. 1030. 

The language in which the Vedas were composed is an older 
form of classical Sanskrit, differing from the latter on the whole 
about as much as Homeric differs from classical Greek, or the 
Latin of the Salian hymns from that of Varro. In the Vedic 
language several stages can, however, be distinguished. The 
Sanskrit period may be regarded as commencing from the time 
when the language was stereotyped by the great grammarian 
Panini, at the end of the fourth century B.c. Classical Sanskrit 
is phonetically almost exactly the same as the earliest Vedic ; 
grammatically it differs from the latter chiefly by the disappear- 
ance of many forms; linguistic changes are otherwise chiefly to 
be found in the vocabulary. This later phase of the language 
is called Sanskrit (sam-skrita, ‘put together’), the ‘refined’ or 
‘elaborate,’ as opposed to Prakrit (Arakrita), the name of the old 
popular dialects which are descended from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit, and which in turn are the sources of the modern Indian 
vernaculars. These ancient Prakrits occupy animportant position 
by the side of the parent language. In the first place, the 
oldest Indian inscriptions, from the third century B.c. onwards, 
are written in Prakrit, not Sanskrit. Again, in the ancient 
Indian dramas Prakrit is to some extent employed beside San- 
skrit. But the chief importance of the Prakrits lies in the fact 
that they are the main literary vehicle of the two great non- 
Brahmanical religions of India, Jainism and Buddhism.  Pra- 
krit already existed in the sixth century B.c., for it was in the 
vernacular that Buddha preached his gospel in order that all 
might understand him. The oldest form of literary Prakrit 
is Pali, the sacred language of the type of Buddhism pre- 
served in Ceylon. It is related to Sanskrit in much the same 
way as Italian to Latin, characteristically avoiding conjunct 
consonants and preferring final vowels. Thus the Sanskrit 
sutra, ‘thread,’ and dharma, ‘duty,’ become suztta and dhamma 
respectively, while wdyw, ‘lightning,’ assumes the form of 
UipjUu. 

From beginning to end Vedic literature bears an exclusively 
religious stamp ; even its latest productions were composed at 
least to subserve religious purposes. This is, indeed, implied 
by the term ‘Vedic.’ For veda, primarily signifying ‘know- 
ledge,’ regularly either designates ‘sacred lore’ as a branch of 
literature, or has the restricted sense of ‘ sacred book.’ 
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In Vedic literature three stages can be clearly distinguished. Three 
The first, creative and poetical, embraces the four Vedas, Sale, 
which were composed chiefly to accompany the oblation of the literaue 
Soma juice or of melted butter (g/rita) offered to the gods. !: Vedas. 
These Vedas are ‘collections’ of hymns and _ prayers, called 
Samfhitas, which were arranged for various ritual purposes. 

The creative epoch was followed by one in which the priest- 

hood devoted their energies to the elaboration of the sacrificial 
ceremonial. ‘The main object of the Vedic hymns and formulas, 

by this time deemed ancient and sacred revelations, was now 

their application to the innumerable details of the sacrifice. 

Thus there grew up in sacerdotal tradition a new body of 2. Brah- 
doctrine which assumed definite shape in the form of a number ™??*: 
of theological treatises, entitled Brahmanas, ‘books dealing 

with devotion’ (4rahman). Written throughout in prose, they 

are notable as the oldest representatives, among the Aryan 
nations, of that type of composition. ‘The Brahmanas them- 
selves gradually acquired a sacred character, being classed, in 

the next period, along with the hymns, as svw¢¢ (‘hearing’), 

or ‘revelation,’ that which was directly heard by or, as we 
should say, revealed to the seers of old. Later works on 
religious and civil usage, being regarded as less authoritative, 

were called sritz, or ‘memory,’ as handing down only the 
tradition derived from ancient sages. Such is the character of 3. Siitras. 
the Sutras (‘thread ’ or ‘clue’), which constitute the third and last 

stage of Vedic literature. These are compendia, composed in 

an extremely concise style of prose, which deal with Vedic 
ritual and customary law. Their main object is to supply a 

brief survey of the mass of details preserved in the Brahmanas 

and in floating tradition. 

The Aigveda, the ‘Veda of verses,’ is by far the most The Azg- 
important as well as the oldest of the Vedas. Consisting 
entirely of lyrics, mainly in praise of various gods, it may be 
described as a book of psalms. The Rigveda contains 1,017 
hymns, which, it has been calculated, equal in bulk the sur- 
viving poems of Homer. The hymns are grouped in ten books, 
called mandalas or ‘cycles.’ Six of these books (ii—vi) are 
homogeneous in arrangement, while each of them is the work 
of a different family of seers. ‘The first, eighth, and tenth 
books, on the other hand, agree in being made up of a number 
of groups based on identity of authorship ; while the unity of 
the ninth book is due to all its hymns being addressed to the 
single deity Soma. ‘There can be little doubt that the ‘family 
books’ formed the nucleus of the collection, while the tenth, 
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as an aggregate of supplementary hymns, was added last. 
There are many criteria showing the recent origin of this book ; 
it contains, moreover, a number of hymns dealing with subjects 
foreign to the earlier books, such as cosmogony and philo- 
sophical speculation, wedding and burial rites, spells and 
incantations. Linguistically, too, it forms in many respects a 
transition to the other Vedas. The canonical form of the 
Rigveda is called the Samhita text, or that in which the words 
are combined (sam-hita, ‘put together’) according to the rules of 
euphony (savdhi). There is sufficient evidence to show that 
this text came into existence after the completion of the 
Brahmanas, and dates from about 600 B.c. Extraordinary 
precautions very soon began to be taken to safeguard the 
canonical text thus fixed. The first step was the constitution 
of the Pada or ‘word’ text, which, being an analysis of the 
Samhita, gives each word in its independent and unmodified 
form. Its author, Sakalya, was known to YAska (¢. 500 B.C.). 
A number of other and more elaborate texts were devised for 
the same purpose, as well as several very detailed supplementary 
indexes. Asa result, the text of the Azgveda has been, with a 
faithfulness unique in literary history, preserved unchanged for 
2,500 years. The evidence of the other Vedas, which largely 
borrowed from the oldest one long before the constitution of 
the Sam/zta text, further shows that the fixity of the Rigvedic 
text dates from a period which can hardly be less remote than 
1000 B.C. 

The text of the four Vedas and of two Brahmanas has 
been preserved in an accented form. The Vedic accent was a 
musical one, depending on the pitch of the voice, like that in 
ancient Greek. This remained the character of the Indian 
accent till after the time of Panini; but, like the old Greek 
musical accent, it later gave place to a stress accent. The 
modern pronunciation of Sanskrit has become dependent on 
the quantity of the last two or three syllables, much as in 
Latin. Thus a long penultimate is accented, as in Kalidasa ; 
or a long antepenultimate, if followed by a short syllable, as 
in drahmana or himalaya (‘abode of snow 2% 

The hymns of the Azgveda consist of stanzas ranging in 
number from three to fifty-eight, but usually not exceeding ten 
or twelve. A Vedic stanza is normally formed of three or four 
lines (verses) of eight, eleven, or twelve syllables. The two 
commonest stanzas are the gayatri of three octosyllabic lines 
ending in two iambics (U—vu-), and the ¢vishiubh of four hen- 
decasyllabic lines ending in two trochees (-u-v). The former 
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embraces nearly one-fourth, the latter two-fifths of all the 
stanzas of the Azgveda. Another not uncommon metre is the 
anushiubh, which consists of four octosyllabic lines. In later 
Sanskrit the gayatri has disappeared altogether, while the 
anushiubh, now generally called sloka, has become the pre- 
dominant measure of poetry. The Vedic metres, which are 
the foundation of the entire prosody of the later literature, are 
peculiar in requiring the rhythm of only the last four or five 
syllables of the line to be fixed. In the Sanskrit period, on the 
other hand, the quantity of every syllable in the line was 
determined in all metres, with the sole exception of the loose 
sloka measure of epic poetry. The literary as well as metrical 
skill with which the hymns of the Rigveda are composed is 
considerable. 

As nearly all those hymns are addressed to various gods, 
their matter is largely mythological. This mythology is 
specially interesting from the point of view of religious 
evolution ; for it represents an earlier stage of thought than is 
to be met with in any other literature. It is still sufficiently 
primitive to show clearly the process of personification by which 
natural phenomena developed into gods. Always obsérving 
action or movement in everyday life to proceed from some living 
being, the Vedic Indian, like man in a much less civilized state, 
still refers analogous occurrences in nature to personal agents 
whom he deems inherent in the phenomena. On the other 
hand, the unvarying regularity of sun and moon, as well as the 
unfailing recurrence of the dawn, suggested to these early poets 
the idea of a general law of uniformity in nature, which they 
recognized under the name of 7z¢a (the ‘course’ of things), and 
which they further extended to the fixed rules of the sacrifice 
(‘rite’), and then to those of morality (‘right’). In spite of its 
comparative primitiveness, the mythology of the Aigveda con- 
tains many conceptions clearly derived from still earlier ages. 
Thus several of the Vedic deities go back to the time when the 
ancestors of Persians and Indians were as yet one people. 
Such are Yama, god of the dead, who corresponds to Yima, 
the ruler of Paradise in the Avesta ; and especially the sun-god 
Mitra, the counterpart of the Persian Mithra, whose cult, from 
A.D. 200-400, became so widely diffused through the Roman 
Empire. From the still more remote Indo-European age had 
been handed down the general conception of ‘god’ (deva-s, 
Lat. deus) and that of Heaven as a divine father (Dyaus pita ; 
Greek, Zeus pater; Lat. Jupiter). 

The Vedic poets regarded the universe as divided into the 
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three domains of earth, air, and heaven, a triad on which they 
love to dwell. In all of these the actions of the gods take 
place, though their home is in the third and highest world, the 
abode of light. Nearly all the higher gods of the /ezgveda are 
personifications of natural phenomena, such as Sun, Dawn, Fire, 
Wind. Save a few deities derived from an older period, these 
gods are more or less clearly connected with their physical 
basis. The personification is therefore rudimentary, lacking 
definiteness and individuality of character. Hence the gods 
are frequently identified with one another, and in some of the 
latest hymns the idea is even expressed that the various deities 
are but different manifestations of a single divine being. ‘Thus 
one poet remarks: ‘The one being priests speak of in many 
ways; they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ Another says: 
‘Priests and poets with words make into many the bird [the 
sun} which is but one.’ Such incipient monotheism in a few 
late passages assumes the form of identifying a deity not only 
with all the gods but with nature as well. This germ of pantheism 
developed through the later Vedic literature till it finally 
appears in the shape of the Vedanta philosophy, still the most 
popular system of the Hindus. The poets even of the older 
hymns frequently invoke different gods as if each were para- 
mount in turn. ‘This practice hardly requires the special 
designation of ‘Henotheism’ which it has received ; for it 
amounts to little more than the exaggeration with which a 
singer would naturally magnify the particular god he is invoking. 
The Vedic gods are almost exclusively beneficent beings who 
grant long life and prosperity, Rudra being the only one with 
harmful traits. The lesser ills connected with human life, 
such as disease, proceed from minor demons ; while the greater 
calamities manifested in nature, such as drought, are the work 
of powerful demons like Vritra. The relation between the wor- 
shipper and the gods is conceived as essentially based on mutual 
benefit. Thus the key-note of many a hymn is simply, ‘I give 
to thee that thou mayst give to me.’ The notion is also often 
expressed that the might and valour of the gods are the effect of 
hymns, sacrifices, and, in particular, offerings of soma. The Brah- 
manas, going still further, represent the sacrifice as all-powerful, 
controlling not only the gods but the very processes of nature. 
The gods are often stated in the Rigveda to be thirty-three 
in number. There are, however, hardly twenty sufficiently im- 
portant to be invoked in at least three entire hymns. The 
most prominent are Indra, the thunder-god, with some 250 
hymns ; Agni, the god of fire, with about 200; and Soma with 
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over 100; while Parjanya, god of rain, and Yama, god of the 
dead, are addressed in only three each. It is remarkable that 
the two great deities of modern Hinduism, Vishnu and Siva, 
equal in rank at the present day, should also have been on the 
same level, though far below the leading gods, three thousand 
years ago. Even then they had the same characteristics as 
now, Vishnu being specially benevolent, and Rudra (the earliest 
form of Siva) terrible. 

The oldest among the gods of heaven is Dyaus (Gk. Zeus). Gods of 
The personification, however, hardly went beyond the idea ne 
of paternity. Dyaus is generally coupled with Prithivi, Earth, 
the Mother, the pair being celebrated in six hymns as universal 
parents. 

A much more important deity of the sky is Varuna. Varuna. 
Though invoked in far fewer hymns than Indra, Agni, or Soma, 
he is undoubtedly the highest of the Vedic gods by the side of 
Indra. While Indra is the mighty warrior, Varuna is the great 
upholder of physical and moral order (r#a). The hymns 
addressed to him are more ethical and devout in tone than any 
others. They form the most exalted portion of the Veda, often 
resembling in sublimity of thought and diction the Hebrew 
Psalms. From the end of the Rigvedic period onwards, the 
sovereign characteristics of Varuna gradually faded away, and the 
dominion of waters, only a part of his original sphere, alone 
remained. Hence in post-Vedic mythology he is merely an 
Indian Neptune, god of the sea. 

We find in the Rigveda five solar deities, derived from the Solar 
various manifestations of the sun’s power. ‘The oldest, per- ae 
haps, of these is Mitra, the ‘ Friend,’ the personification of the 
sun’s beneficent agency. Surviving from an earlier period, his 
individuality is almost merged in that of Varuna, with whom he 
is nearly always invoked. 

The most concrete of the solar group is Strya, whose name Sirya. 
is the ordinary designation of the luminary. He is spoken of 
as the eye of the gods, beholding the good and bad deeds 
of mortals, and as riding in a car drawn by seven steeds. 

Savitri, the ‘Stimulator,’ represents the quickening activity Savitri. 
of the sun. To him is addressed the most famous stanza of 
the Rigveda, with which he was in ancient times invoked at the 
beginning of Vedic study, and which is still repeated by every 
orthodox Brahman in his morning prayers :— 

May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitri the god, 
That he may stimulate our thoughts. 
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Piishan, the ‘ Prosperer,’ exhibits the genial aspect of the sun, 
manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity. 

Vishnu, though less frequently invoked than any of the 
other solar deities, is historically by far the most important. 
The essential feature of his individuality is that he takes three 
strides, which doubtless typify the course of the sun through the 
three divisions of the universe. His highest step is heaven, 
where the gods and the fathers dwell. In several passages he 
is said to have taken his three steps for the benefit of mankind. 
According to a myth of the Brahmanas, Vishnu rescued the 
earth for man from the demons by taking his three strides, after 
assuming the form of a dwarf. Here we have a transition to 
the later mythology, where Vishnu’s benevolence is further 
developed in the doctrine of Avatars or incarnations for the 
good of humanity. 

Among the deities of celestial light, the most often invoked 
are the twin gods of morning, named ASvins or ‘ Horsemen,’ 
the Dioscuri of Greek mythology. They are the sons of 
Heaven, eternally young and handsome, riding on a car with 
Strya, daughter of the sun. Many myths are told of their 
deeds in succouring the distressed. 

In the realm of air the dominant deity is Indra, the favourite 
and national god of the Vedic Indian. Primarily the thunder- 
god, he is chiefly engaged in the conquest of Vritra, the 
‘Obstructor,’ the demon of drought. He enters upon the fray 
armed with his bolt, exhilarated by copious draughts of soma, 
and generally escorted by the storm-gods. 

Another deity of the air is Parjanya, whose activity in 
connexion with the phenomena of the rainstorm is very 
graphically described. 

The god of wind, Vayu or Vata, is often associated with 
Indra and Parjanya in the drama of the storm. 

Rudra occupies a unique position among the Vedic gods ; 
for fear of his terrible lightning shafts, or deprecation of his 
wrath, is the burden of the invocations addressed to him. 
The euphemistic epithet Szva, ‘The Auspicious,’ applied to 
him a few times in the Rigveda, but with increasing 
frequency in the later Vedas, became his regular name in 
the post-Vedic period. Thus Rudra is not only besought 
to preserve from calamity, but also to bestow welfare on man 
and beast ; he is even occasionally lauded as a great healer, 

The most important of the terrestrial deities is Agni (Lat. 
ignt-s). It is only natural that the personification of the 
sacrificial fire, the centre around which the ritual poetry 
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of the Veda moves, should engross so much of the attention 
of the seers, who love to dwell on his various births, forms, 
and abodes. They often refer to the daily generation of 
Agni by friction from the two fire-sticks, a method still 
surviving in India. His triple character as sun in heaven, 
lightning in the air, and fire on earth, is frequently alluded 
to, especially in a mystical manner. 

Since the soma sacrifice is a main part of the Vedic Soma. 
ritual, the personification of the soma plant and juice is 
naturally one of its leading deities. The hymns to Soma 
are chiefly concerned with the processes by which the juice 
is pressed, strained, and flows into the wooden vats in which 
it is finally offered as a beverage to the gods on a litter of 
grass. The exhilarating and invigorating action of soma 
led to its being regarded as a divine drink bestowing eternal 
life. Hence it is called amrita, the ‘immortal’ draught. 

A comparison of the Avesta with the Rigveda shows clearly 
that soma was already an important feature in the mythology 
and cult of the Indo-Iranian age. 

It is chiefly in the later hymns of the Rigveda that a few Abstract 
abstract deities begin to appear. These are either deifications ites: 
of abstract nouns, such as Sraddha, ‘ Faith,’ and Manyu, 
‘Wrath,’ or generalized attributes, such as Prajapati, ‘ Lord Prajapati. 
of Creatures.’ The latter, originally an epithet of such gods 
as Savitri and Soma, finally appears as a distinct deity with 
the character of a Creator. By the time of the Brahmanas, 
Prajapati is recognized as the chief deity, the father of the 
gods. In the Sitras we find him identified with Brahma, 
his successor in the post-Vedic age. 

Goddesses occupy, on the whole, a very subordinate Goddesses. 
position in Vedic belief. The only one of any consequence Ushas. 
is Ushas, the ‘Shining One,’ goddess of dawn. The most 
charming and graceful creation of the Rishis, she is celebrated in 
some twenty hymns, which are the most poetical in the /7zgveda. 

The next in importance is Sarasvati, to whom three hymns Sarasvati. 
are addressed. Though only a river goddess in the Rigveda, 
she is in the Brahmanas identified with Vach, goddess of 
speech, and has in post-Vedic mythology become the goddess 
of eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a muse and regarded 
as the wife of Brahma. 

A peculiar feature is the invocation in couples of deities Dual 
whose names are combined in the form of dual compounds. “ties: 
There are nearly twenty such pairs, as Mitra and Varuna 
(Mitra-varuna), or Heaven and Earth (Dyava-prithiv’). 
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There are also some more or less definite groups of divine 
beings, generally associated with some particular god. The 
largest and most important of these (thrice seven or thrice 
sixty in number) are the Maruts or storm-gods, sons of Rudra, 
who constantly attend Indra in his warlike exploits. The 
smaller group of the Adityas is regularly mentioned in 
company with their mother Aditi, or their chief Varuna. 
Their number in the 2gveda is seven or eight, but in the 
Brahmanas and later, twelve. 

Besides the higher gods, several semi-divine beings appear 
in the Rigveda. Such are the Ribhus, a triad of deft- 
handed elves, who by their marvellous skill acquired immor- 
tality. Then there is the celestial water-nymph called 
Apsaras, the spouse of a corresponding male genius, Gan- 
dharva. Sometimes an indefinite number of Apsarases are 
mentioned in the Azgveda. This is regularly the case in the 
later Vedas, where their abode is extended to the earth. In 
the Brahmanas they are described as very beautiful, and 
devoted to dance, song, and play. In the post-Vedic period 
they have become the courtesans of Indra’s heaven. One 
of the hymns of the Azgveda, consisting of a dialogue 
between an Apsaras named Urvasi and an earthly lover 
named Purtiravas, has a special interest as containing the 
oldest Aryan love-story. This myth, told with more co- 
herence and detail in one of the Brahmanas, furnished, 
upwards of a thousand years later, the theme of one of 
Kalidasa’s plays. . 

The Gandharvas, too, in the later Vedas, form a class 
which is associated with the Apsarases. In the post-Vedic 
age they appear as celestial singers and musicians. 

Among the numerous ancient priests and heroes of the 
Rigveda, the most important is Manu, the first sacrificer and 
the ancestor of mankind. In one of the Brahmanas he 
plays the part of Noah in the history of human descent. 

Animals frequently figure in the mythology and religion 
of the Veda. The horse is conspicuous as drawing the 
cars of the gods, and, in particular, as representing the sun 
under various names. But it is the cow which, owing to 
her great utility, is most prominent. Thus the beams of 
dawn and the rain-clouds constantly appear as cows; and 
the earth itself is often called a cow. It is clear that the 
animal already possessed a sacred character; the evidence 
of the Avesta, indeed, shows that her sanctity goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. In the Asharvaveda the worship 
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of the cow is fully recognized. Her sacredness has not 
only survived in India, but has even been intensified by the 
lapse of time. 

Among the noxious animals of the Aégveda, the serpent is Serpents. 
the most notable. This is the form in which the powerful 
demon Vritra is represented. In the later Vedas the serpents 
are mentioned as a class of semi-divine beings, and in the 
Siitras offerings to them are prescribed. In the Sitras we first 
meet with the Nagas, which, while serpents in reality, are 
human in form. In post-Vedic times snake-worship is found 
all over India. Since there is no trace of it in the Rigveda, 
while it prevails widely among the non-Aryan Indians, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that when the Aryans spread over 
India, the land of serpents, they found the cult diffused 
among the aborigines, and borrowed it from them. 

References to death and the future life are scanty in the Future life. 
Rigveda. It is, however, clear that fire or the grave was 
thought to destroy the body alone, the real personality being 
imperishable. The soul is regarded as separable from the 
body, not only after death, but even during unconsciousness. 
There is, however, no indication here, or even in the later 
Vedas, of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, though it 
was already firmly established in the sixth century B.c., when it 
was accepted without question by Buddha. The spirit of the 
dead is described in the Azgveda as proceeding, on the path 
trodden by the fathers, to the highest heaven, where Yama, 
in the shade of a spreading tree and to the sound of the flute 
and of song, drinks soma with the gods. We may infer from 
the slender evidence of the Azgveda that unbelievers were 
supposed to be consigned to an underground darkness after 
death. This indefinite notion of future punishment gradually 
developed till, in the post-Vedic age, a complicated system 
of hells had been elaborated. 

About a dozen hymns of the Rigveda contain dialogues Dialogues. 
which, in a vague and fragmentary way, indicate the course of 
the action and refer to past events. ‘These foreshadow the 
dramatic and epic poetry of later times. 

Hardly more than thirty hymns of the Azgveda are not Magical 
addressed to gods or deified objects. About a dozen of hymns. 
these are magical, consisting of spells directed against disease, 
vermin, enemies, or other injurious agencies. 

Only about twenty poems of the Azgveda have a more or Secular 
less secular character. They deal with social customs, the Poems 
liberality of patrons, ethical questions, riddles, and cosmo- 
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gonic speculations. One of the most noteworthy is the long 
wedding hymn (x. 85). 

From the five hymns concerned with funeral rites it appears 
that, though burial was occasionally practised in Vedic times, 
cremation was the usual manner of disposing of the dead. 
The later Vedic ritual practically recognized this method 
alone. In accordance with a custom of remotest antiquity 
still surviving in India, the dead man was provided with 
ornaments and clothing for use in the future life. The fact 
that the widow lies down beside the corpse of her deceased 
husband and that his bow is removed from the dead man’s 
hand, indicates that both were in earlier times burnt with his 
body in order to accompany him to the next world. Though 
not recognized by the Azgveda, widow-burning probably 
survived, among military chiefs, from Indo-European times, 
to which the practice can be proved to go back. In 
mediaeval India this cruel custom spread to all classes, and 
continued till it was suppressed by the British Government in 
18209. 

There is a remarkable poem of much beauty, which shows 
the great antiquity of gambling. It is the lament of one who 
deplores his inability to throw off the spell of the dice, though 
he sees the ruin they are bringing on him and his household. 

Three of the secular poems are of a didactic character, and 
may be regarded as the forerunners of the sententious poetry 
which flourished so luxuriantly in classical Sanskrit literature. 

Six or seven hymns treat the question of the origin of the 
world. Though displaying much confusion of ideas, these 
early speculations are very interesting as the sources of 
divergent streams of later thought. In one of these cosmo- 
gonic poems (x. go), the gods are represented as fashioning 
the world out of the body of a primaeval giant—a very 
ancient notion. Heis named Purusha (‘ Man’), and his various 
parts become portions of the universe. With its statement 
that Purusha is all this world, what has been and shall be, 
this hymn represents the oldest product of the pantheistic 
literature of India. It is, however, one of the very latest 
poems of the Rigvedic age; for it presupposes a knowledge 
of the three oldest Vedas, to all of which it refers by name, 
besides mentioning the four castes for the first and only time 
in the Aigveda. ‘Two of these cosmogonic hymns advance the 
theory that the waters produced the first germ of things ; two 
others, again, explain the origin of the world philosophically as 
the evolution of the existent (sa/) from the non-existent (asa/). 
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One of the latter (x. 129), a poem of great literary merit, is 
noteworthy for the daring speculations to which it gives 
utterance at so remote an age. The only piece of sustained 
speculation in the Rigveda, it is the starting-point of the natural 
philosophy which assumed shape in later times as the evolu- 
tionary Sankhya system. It will always retain a general 
interest as the earliest specimen of Aryan philosophic thought. 
With the theory of this Song of Creation that, after the non- 
existent had developed into the existent, first came water, 
whence intelligence was evolved by heat, the cosmogonic 
accounts of the Brahmanas are in substantial agreement. 
Always requiring the agency of the Creator Prajapati, these 
treatises sometimes place him first, sometimes the waters. 
This fundamental contradiction, due to mixing up the theory 
of creation with that of evolution, is removed later in the 
Sankhya system. The cosmogonic hymns of the Azgveda are 
the precursors not only of Indian philosophy, but also of the 
Puranas, one of the main objects of which is to describe the 
origin of the world. 

In spite of the very small number of its purely secular 
poems, the Azgveda, as a whole, contains incidental references 
enough to furnish material for a tolerably detailed description 
of the life and surroundings of the earliest Aryans in India. 
The geographical data supplied by the hymns show that the 
Aryan invaders had already occupied the north-western corner 
of India, which is now called by the Persian name of Punjab, 
or ‘Land of the Five Rivers.’ Mention is made of some 
twenty-five streams, all but two or three of which belong to the 
Indus system. Some of the Vedic tribes, however, still re- 
mained on the farther side of the Indus, occupying the valleys 
of its western tributaries, from the Kubha (Kabul), with its 
main affluent to the north, the Suvastu (Swat), or river ‘of fair 
dwellings,’ to the Krumu (Kurram) and Gomati (Gomal), 
‘abounding in cows,’ farther south. The only names, how- 
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for its centre), is now a small stream losing itself in the sands 
of the desert. The explanation, supported by the evidence of 
ancient river-beds, is that the Sarasvati originally reached the 
sea as a tributary of the Sutudri (Sutlej), and was much larger 
than it is now. By the end of the Rigvedic period the Aryan 
settlements already extended to the Yamuna (Jumna), and the 
Ganga (Ganges) was at least known, being mentioned in two 
passages. The southward migration does not appear to have 
yet extended much beyond the point where the united waters 
of the Punjab flow into the Indus. 

The ocean was probably as yet known only from hearsay. 
The Atharvaveda, on the other hand, contains some passages 
showing that its authors were acquainted with the sea. 

Mountains are constantly mentioned in the Azgveda, and 
rivers are described as flowing from them. The Himalaya 
range is evidently meant by the ‘snowy’ (Azmavaft) mountains. 
But the Aigveda knows nothing of the Vindhya range, nor of 
the Narmada (Nerbudda) river which flows immediately to the 
south of and parallel with it. From these data it may safely 
be concluded that the Aryans, when the hymns of the Azgveda 
were composed, had occupied that portion of the North-West 
which lies between the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Himalaya, 
with a fringe of settlements extending beyond those limits to 
the east and the west. 

This conclusion is further borne out by the flora and fauna 
mentioned in the hymns. Thus soma, the most important 
plant of the Rigveda, is described as growing on the mountains, 
and must have been easily obtainable, being used in large 
quantities for the daily ritual. In the period of the Brahmanas 
it was brought from long distances, or substitutes had to be 
used on account of its rarity. Again, rice, which is familiar to 
the later Vedas, and regarded in them as one of the necessaries 
of life, is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all; for its natural 
habitat is in the east, where the rainfall is more abundant. 

Among wild animals, one of the most familiar to the Rigveda 
is the lion (szmha), described as living in wooded mountains ; 
but the tiger (whose natural habitat is the swampy jungles of 
Bengal) is never referred to. In the other Vedas the tiger has 
taken the place of the lion, which is, however, still known. 
This relation of the tiger to the lion furnishes peculiarly in- 
teresting evidence of the eastward migration of the Aryans 
during the Vedic period. The case of the elephant is some- 
what similar. In the two passages of the Rigveda in which it 
is explicitly mentioned, the form of the name, ‘the beast 
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(mriga) with a hand (Aastin), shows that it was still regarded 
as a strange creature ; in the other Vedas it is not only often 
mentioned, but the adjective (Aastiz) is used by itself as the 
regular name of the animal. The natural habitat of the 
elephant in Northern India is the ¢ava/, where it begins to be 
found from about the longitude of Delhi eastwards. 

Of domestic animals, cattle are the most prominent as the 
main form of wealth. The Rigveda does not absolutely pro- 
hibit the killing of cows, for the wedding hymn shows that these 
animals were slaughtered on specially solemn occasions ; but in 
the Yajurveda the cow-killer is already punishable with death. 

Horses came next in value; for wealth in steeds, as well as 
in cows, is constantly prayed for. The horse was indispensable 
in drawing the war-car and in the chariot-race to which the 
Vedic Indians were devoted ; he appears, however, not yet to 
have been used for riding. The horse-sacrifice, moreover, was 
regarded as the most important and efficacious of animal 
sacrifices. 

As regards metals, gold is the one oftenest referred to in the 
Rigveda ; it was probably obtained for the most part from the 
rivers of the north-west. Next in frequency of mention is the 
metal called ayas (Lat. aes), which, being sometimes described 
as ‘reddish,’ must have meant copper, since India has had no 
bronze age. Iron was possibly not known in the Rigveda ; for 
the distinction drawn in the A¢harvaveda between iron and 
copper, as ‘dark’ and ‘red’ ayas, looks like a recent one. 
Silver was, perhaps, also unknown to the Aryans of the Rigveda, 
as its name is not mentioned, and neither silver nor iron is 
found in any quantity in North-Western India. 
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Kabul and the Jumna, they were still engaged in fighting 
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Among the many Aryan tribes mentioned in the Azgveda the 
most north-westerly are the Gandharis, later known as Gan- 
dharas or Gandharas (a name still preserved in the form of 
Kandahar). The ‘five tribes,’ a term often used ag synony- 
mous with ‘Aryans,’ not improbably meant, strictly speaking, 
the five tribes which are twice enumerated together, the Purus, 
Turvagéas, Yadus, Anus, and Druhyus, and which often appear in 
conflict with one another. Four of them, along with some other 
clans, are named as allied under ten kings against Sudas, chief 
of the Tritsus, who seem to have been settled somewhere to the 
east of the Parushni (Ravi). In their attempt to cross that 
river from the west, they were severely defeated by the Tritsus 
in the ‘great battle of the ten kings.’ The Pirus are described 
as living on both banks of the Sarasvati ; their king Purukutsa 
is often mentioned, and his descendant Trikshi is referred to as 
a powerful prince. One of the most frequently named of the 
tribes are the Turvasas, generally in association with the 
Yadus. The Anus seem to have been settled on the Parushni, 
and to have been closely allied with the Druhyus. Of more 
historical interest is the name of the Bharatas, who were also 
among the enemies of Sudas. They are described as coming to 
the rivers Vipas (Beads) and Sutudri (Sutlej) accompanied by 
Visvamitra, who, formerly chief priest of Sudas, now made the 
waters fordable for his enemies, the Bharatas, by his prayers. 
These Bharatas were defeated by Sudas and his Tritsus, aided 
by the invocations of Vasishtha, the successor of ViSvamitra as 
domestic priest (purohita). The Bharatas are mentioned as 
sacrificing on the banks of the Drishadvati and Sarasvati. By 
the time the Atharvaveda was completed, the Aryans must 
have spread almost to the Delta of the Ganges, since that 
Veda mentions as remote tribes not only the Gandhiaris, but 
also the Magadhas (Bihar) and the Angas (Bengal). 

The two leading peoples of the Brahmana period were the 
Panchalas and the Kurus. The former are not mentioned in 
either the Rigveda or the Atharvaveda, and the latter only 
indirectly in two or three passages ; while the names of many 
of the chief Rigvedic tribes, such as the Pirus, Turvasas, 
Yadus, Tritsus, are almost entirely unknown to the Brahmanas. 
Even the Bharatas, though referred to in those works as models 
of correct conduct, are no longer a political entity either there 
or in the later literature. Hence it is likely that the numerous 
Vedic tribes had by this time coalesced into nations with new 
names. ‘Thus the Bharatas, to whom belonged the royal race 
of the Kurus in the epic, and from whom the very name of the 
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Mahabharata is derived, were doubtless merged in what came 
to be called the Kuru nation, of which the Ptirus and Tritsus 
probably also formed part. 

The name of the Pafichalas, who lived to the north of the 
modern Delhi, indicates that they formed an aggregate of five. 
As they represent, according to a Brahmana, the old Rigvedic 
tribe of the Krivis, the latter must have combined with several 
others, including probably the Turvagas and the Yadus, to 
form the later nation. Some of the tribes of the Rigveda, 
however, the Usinaras, Srifjayas, Matsyas (on the Jumna), and 
the Chedis (in Southern Bihar), preserved their old names 
and their separate identity down to the epic period. It is 
noteworthy that the Azgveda mentions a rich and powerful 
prince called Ikshvaku. This is the name in the epic of 
a mighty king who ruled to the east of the Ganges, in the city 
of Ayodhya (Ajodhya or Oudh), and was the ancestor of Rama. 

In the absence of political cohesion, the tribe appears in 
the Azgveda as the political unit, organized much as the 
Afghans of to-day, or the Germans of the time of Tacitus. 
The tribe (jana) consisted of a group of settlements (vs), 
which were again formed of aggregates of villages (grama). 
The houses of the village seem to have been built entirely of 
wood, as they still were in the time of Megasthenes. Each 
house had its domestic fire. Asa refuge from foes or floods, 
fortified enclosures were constructed on rising ground. These 
strongholds were called Aur, a term there is no reason for 
believing meant a town or city, as it did in later times. Vedic 
society being founded on the patriarchal family, the government 
of the tribe was naturally monarchical. The king (vaya) was 
often hereditary, but sometimes he was elected by the districts 
(vis) of the tribe. In return for his protection he received 
from the people obedience and voluntary gifts—not regular 
taxes—and his power was limited by the popular will expressed 
in the tribal assembly (samzti). In war, he was of course the 
leader; and on important occasions, such as the eve of a 
battle, he also offered sacrifice on behalf of his people, either 
personally or represented by a priest. 
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the sacerdotal caste occupied the supreme position. During 
the older Rigvedic period, however, represented by Sudas and 
Vasishtha, the priesthood was not yet hereditary, still less had 
the warrior and sacerdotal classes become transformed into 
castes among the Aryans of the Punjab. Here every man was 
a soldier, as well as a husbandman, much as among the 
Afghans of to-day. As the Aryans moved farther eastwards, 
society grew more complex, with a tendency to hereditary 
vocations. Owing to the extension of the population over 
wide territories, something like a standing army, composed of 
the families of chiefs, would arise, leaving the agricultural and 
industrial part of the people to follow their pursuits uninter- 
ruptedly. With the increasing complexity of the religious 
ceremonial, all the time and energies of the priests would be 
absorbed in the performance of their sacrificial duties. The 
transformation of these three main classes into castes or social 
strata, separated by the impassable barriers interposed by 
heredity and the prohibition of intermarriage and eating 
together, doubtless originated in the attitude of the Aryan 
conquerors towards the aborigines, who formed an_ isolated 
servile class in their polity. Having acquired a monopoly of 
the complex and all-powerful sacrifice, as well as of sacred 
learning, the sacerdotal class succeeded in raising themselves 
to a position of sanctity and inviolability as far above the rest 
of the Aryans as the latter were above the Dasas. They then 
proceeded to organize the remaining classes on a similar 
method of exclusiveness. To the time when the system of 
the three Aryan castes, with the Sidras added as a fourth, 
already existed in its main outlines, belong only a few of the 
latest hymns of the Aigveda, but much of the Atharvaveda, 
and most of the independent portions of the Yajurveda. 

The /ezgveda also furnishes a good deal of indirect evidence 
as to the social customs of the day. The family, with the 
father at its head as master of the house (g7éha-pati), was the 
basis of society. A daughter’s hand was asked for by the 
suitor through an intimate friend. The wedding was celebrated 
in the house of the bride’s parents, to which the bridegroom 
came in procession with his relations and friends. Here they 
were entertained with the flesh of cows slain in honour of the 
occasion. Here, too, the future husband, taking the bride’s 
hand, led her round the nuptial fire. Then the bride, anointed 
and in festal attire, mounted with her husband a car, which 
was adorned with red flowers and drawn by two white bulls, 
being thus conducted in procession to her new home. The ~ 
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main features of this nuptial ceremony of three thousand years 
ago still survive in India. 

Though the wife, like the children, was subject to the will 
of her husband, her position was one of greater honour in the 
Rigvedic age than later, for she shared with her husband the 
performance of sacrifice. She was mistress of the house 
(gvtha-patni), with control not only over servants and slaves, 
but also over the unmarried brothers and sisters of her 
husband. As the family could only be continued in the male 
line, prayers for abundance of sons are very frequent. But the 
birth of daughters is never desired in the Rigveda; it is 
deprecated in the Atharvaveda ; the Yajurveda refers to girls 
being exposed when born; and one of the Brahmanas observes 
that ‘to have a daughter is a misery.’ This prejudice survives 
in India to the present day with unabated force. 

Of crimes, the commonest appears to have been robbery, 
generally in the form of cattle-lifting. Thieves and robbers, 
when caught, were punished by being bound to stakes with 
cords. Debts were often incurred, chiefly, it would seem, at 
play, and, as we read in the Azgveda, were sometimes paid off 
by instalments. 

As to dress, a lower garment and a cloak were worn. Clothes 
were woven of sheep’s wool, often being variegated and some- 
times adorned with gold. Necklets, bracelets, anklets, and 
ear-rings are mentioned in the way of ornaments. The hair 
was worn long, anointed, and combed. The A¢harvaveda even 
mentions a comb with a hundred teeth, besides referring to 
remedies which strengthened or restored the growth of the 
hair. Beards were commonly worn, though shaving was 
occasionally practised. 

The chief article of food was milk, being either drunk or 
used for cooking grain, as well as for mixing with soma. Next 
in importance came clarified butter. Grain was either parched 
or else ground to flour between millstones, and made into 
cakes with milk or butter. Various kinds of vegetables and 
fruit formed part of the daily fare. Flesh, however, was eaten 
only on ceremonial occasions, when animals were sacrificed. 
Two kinds of spirituous liquor were known. ‘The use of one 
of them, soma, was restricted to religious rites and festivals. 
The liquor of ordinary life, called sw7a, was doubtless prepared 
from some kind of grain, like the ‘beer’ made from rice by 
wild tribes at the present day in India. Its use must have been 
common, for by the time of the Yayurveda the occupation 
of a ‘maker of surd,’ or distiller, had become a profession. 
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One of the chief occupations of the Vedic Indians was, of 
course, warfare. They fought either on foot or from chariots. 
Cavalry, which is never mentioned, probably came into use 
much later ; but at the time of Alexander’s invasion it already 
formed one of the regular four divisions of the Indian army. 
The Vedic warriors, who wore coats of mail and metal helmets, 
were armed with bows and arrows, spears and axes. 

Though cattle-breeding was the principal means of liveli- 
hood, agriculture was also largely practised. The plough 
(which, we are told in the Atharvaveda, had a metal share) 
was drawn by bulls. When ripe, the corn (yava) was cut with 
a sickle, threshed out, and finally winnowed. 

Hunting with bows and arrows, traps and snares, was a 
favourite pursuit ; but of fishing there is no mention. Naviga- 
tion, in Rigvedic times, was limited to the crossing of rivers 
in boats, doubtless of the most primitive type, propelled by 
paddles. 

Trade was still carried on in the form of barter, the cow 
being the standard unit of value. The transition to coinage 
was made by the use of gold ornaments and jewellery for reward 
or payment, as was the case among the ancient Germans. 
Thus zishka, which in the Aégveda means a necklet, in later 
times came to designate a coin. 

The beginnings of various trades and industries can be 
clearly traced. The worker in wood, still carpenter, joiner, 
and wheelwright in one, is often mentioned ; but the construc- 
tion of carts and chariots was already becoming a special art. 
There are also occasional references to the smith, who smelted 
the ore in a forge and made kettles as well as other domestic 
vessels of metal. Tanning was known, and women practised 
sewing, weaving, and the plaiting of mats from grass and 
reeds. The division of labour had been greatly developed by the 
time of the Yajurveda, in which a large number of trades and 
vocations are enumerated. These include the ropemaker, the 
jeweller, the elephant-keeper, and the actor. 

The chariot-race was a favourite amusement in the Vedic 
age, and skilful driving was still a highly esteemed art in the 
epic period. Yet the use of the chariot, both for warfare and 
racing, gradually died out in India. The chief social recrea- 
tion of men was gambling with dice; cheating at play being 
mentioned in the Azgveda as one of the most frequent of 
crimes. Dancing was another amusement, chiefly, however, 
indulged in by women. 


Various kinds of music were practised with the drum, the 
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flute, and the lute (viz@). The latter has remained the favour- 
ite instrument of the Indians down to the present day. The 
Sutras state that instrumental music was performed at certain 
religious rites, and that the zz@ was played at the sacrifice to 
the Manes. By the time of the Vajurveda several kinds of 
professional musicians existed ; and that vocal music had 
already advanced beyond the most primitive stage appears 
from the somewhat complicated method in which the Sdmaveda 
was chanted. 

Historically the Sdmaveda is unimportant, as all of its 1, 549 ‘The later 
stanzas, except seventy-five, are derived from the Rigveda. As Vedas. 
it was compiled exclusively for application to the soma sacri- 
fice, its verses, removed from their original context, are signi- 
ficant only in connexion with particular rites. The text of the 
Samaveda is only the book of words employed by a certain 
class of priests at the soma ritual; and its stanzas assume 
their proper character of musical chants only in the various 
songbooks called Ganas, which indicate those prolongations, 
repetitions, and interpolations of syllables which are necessary 
in singing. ‘There is some reason to believe that the Samaveda 
as a collection is older than at least two of the recensions of 
the Yajurveda. 

The Yajurveda introduces us not only to a geographical The Yajur- 
area different from that of the Rigveda, but also to a new epoch 4%: 
of religious and social life. The centre of Vedic civilization 
now lies farther eastward. We hear no more of the Indus and 
its tributaries, for we are now in the territory of the Kurus 
and Pajichalas, situated in the middle of Northern India. The 
country of the former, called Kurukshetra, is specifically the 
holy land of the Yajurvedas and of the Brahmanas attached to 
them. It lay in the tract bounded by the two small rivers, 
Sarasvati (Sarsuti) on the north, and the Drishadvati (Chautang) 
on the south. To the south-east of this region lay the land of 
the Pajfichalas, the territory between the Jumna and the 
Ganges called the Doab (‘two waters’). In Kurukshetra the Kuru- 
Brahmanical religious and social system grew up, and from there kshetra. 
it spread to the rest of India. This region has an additional 
historical interest as the scene, in later times, of the war, 
described in the Mahabharata, between the Panchalas and 
Matsyas on the one hand, and the Kurus, including the ancient 
Bharatas, on the other, In the famous law-book of Manu 
(c. A.D. 200) the land of the Kurus is still regarded with vene- 
ration ; and, as the peculiar home of Brahmanism, is desig- 
nated Brahmavarta. Here the adherents of the Yajurveda 
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split up into several schools, which gradually extended over 
other parts of India. 

The four main schools of the VYasurveda have preserved 
altogether six recensions of the text of this Veda. One of 
these schools, the Vajasaneyins, represents the White (sw&/a) 
Vajurveda, which, preserved in two very closely allied recen- 
sions, contains sacrificial verses and formulas only, its explana- 
tory matter being collected in a Brahmana. ‘The other three 
schools belong to the Black (&yéshna) Yajgurveda, in which the 
verses and formulas are to some extent mixed up with explana- 
tory matter. The four recensions of the Black Yajurveda form 
a closely connected group, whose text often agrees verbally. 
The Mattrayani Samhita is the recension of the Maitrayaniyas, 
and the Kathaka-Samhita is that of the Kathas. A subdivision 
of the latter school is formed by the Kafishtha/as, whose text, 
known as yet only in a fragmentary form, is the sole Vedic 
Samhita which has remained unedited. The Zazttriya-Sam- 
Aita is the recension which has been known longest. 

Several chronological strata may be distinguished in the 
White Yajurveda; but even the original portion must have 
assumed shape somewhat later than any of the recensions of 
the Black, owing to the more systematic separation and dis- 
tribution of the matter. 

The Yajyurveda was not, like the Samaveda, compiled for 
one part of the ritual only, but for the whole sacrificial cere- 
monial. Like the Saaveda, it has borrowed from the Rigveda, 
but to a much smaller extent, amounting to only about one- 
fourth of its text. Approximately, one-half of its matter con- 
sists of prose formulas ; this and about one-half of the metrical 
portion are original. The language of the sacrificial formulas 
of the Yajurveda, though representing a later stage, on the 
whole agrees with that of the Rigveda. The mythology, too, is 
still much the same; but Prajapati has become more promi- 
nent as the chief of the gods ; Rudra has begun to assume the 
form of Siva, and Vishnu has grown somewhat in importance. 
The difference lies mainly in the cult. Snake-worship now 
first appears as an element in Indian religion. But what gives 
the Yayurveda the stamp of a new epoch is the position occu- 
pied by the sacrifice. In the Rigveda the sacrifice was merely 
a means of influencing the will of the gods in favour of the 
offerer ; in the Yajurveda it has not only become the centre of 
thought and desire, but its power is now so great that it com- 
pels the gods to do the will of the priest. Religion is now a 
kind of mechanical sacerdotalism, in which a crowd of priests 
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conduct a vast and complicated system of external ceremonies, 
to the smallest details of which the greatest weight is attached. 
Simultaneously with the elaboration of the ritual went on the 
growth and consolidation of the caste system, which, securing 
to the Brahmans social as well as religious supremacy, has 
held India enthralled for more than 2,500 years. Not only 
do we find the four chief castes firmly established in the 
Yajurveda, but most of the mixed castes known in later times 
already in existence. 

Only the Rg-, Sama-, and Yajur-vedas were originally recog- The Athar- 
nized as canonical ; for they alone were connected with the 74 
great sacrificial ceremonial. The ceremonial to which the 
hymns of the Aztharvaveda were practically applied is of 
a different order, being domestic rites, such as those of birth, 
marriage, and death, or the political rites relating to the inau- 
guration of kings. Taken as a whole, it is a heterogeneous 
collection of spells, and its most salient teaching is sorcery, 
which, though mainly directed against various hostile agencies, 
is to a certain extent also of an auspicious character. Its 
spirit is more superstitious than that of the Rigveda, as it 
represents not the comparatively advanced religious beliefs of 
the priestly class, but the backward notions of the masses. 
Its witchcraft is more primitive than that of the Azgveda, some 
of its spells being doubtless of prehistoric antiquity; but its 
higher religious ideas relating to the gods belong to a more 
recent stage. In amount of theosophic matter it exceeds all 
the other Samhitas. As a source for the history of civilization, 
the Atharvaveda is thus quite as important and interesting as the 
Rigveda itself. 

The Atharvaveda is divided into twenty books, containing 
about 6,000 stanzas. Some 1,200 of the latter, in particular 
nearly the whole of the last book, are derived from the Azgveda. 
About one-sixth of the collection consists of prose. ‘Though 
some of them must be very old, the hymns of this Veda were 
probably not collected and edited till after the Brahmanas of 
the Rigveda were composed. Judged by a grammatical 
standard, the A¢harvaveda is decidedly later in language than 
the Rigveda, but earlier than the Brahmanas. It must have 
been in existence as a collection by 600 B.c., but was a long 
time in attaining to canonical rank. It was, however, recog- 
nized as the fourth Veda by the second century B.c. 

The period of the Vedas was followed by one of a totally ages 
different type—that of the theological treatises called Brah- ~~” 
manas, which discuss the sacrificial ceremonial. ‘They are 
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ritual text-books which, however, do not furnish a complete 
survey of the subject to those not familiar with it already. 
Their contents may be classified under the three heads of 
practical sacrificial directions (védh7), explanations (arthavada), 
and exegetical, mythological, or polemical, and theosophical 
speculations (wpanishad) on the nature of things. They 
reflect the spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is 
concentrated on the sacrifice, describing its rites, discussing its 
value, speculating on its origin and significance. These Brah- 
manas are connected with the Samhitas of the various Vedas. 
As four chronological strata can be distinguished in this class 
of works, their composition must have extended over a pro- 
longed period, probably from about 800 to 500 B.c. 

Connected with the Azgveda is the Aztareya Brahmana, 
which must have been composed in the country of the Kuru- 
Pafichalas. It contains several interesting myths and legends. 
The Satapatha Brahmana, the ‘Brahmana of the hundred 
paths’ (i.e. ‘lectures’), attached to the White Vayurveda, is, 
next to the Rzgveda, the most important work in the whole 
range of Vedic literature. Its geographical data point to the 
land of the Kuru-Pafichalas still being the centre of culture ; 
but it is clear that the Brahmanical system had by this time 
spread eastwards of Madhya-deSa (‘mid-land’) to Kosala and 
Videha, with their respective capitals Ayodhya and Mithila. 
The court of king Janaka of Videha is here described as 
thronged with Brahmans from the Kuru-Pafichala country, and 
the dialectic contests held there are a prominent feature in the 
Brahmana. From the evidence of this work the inference 
may be drawn that Videha was the region in which the White 
Yajurveda was edited. Yet the book contains reminiscences 
of the days when the country of Videha was not as yet 
Brahmanized, for it relates a legend in which three stages in 
the eastward migration of the Aryans can be clearly distin- 
guished. There are indications in the Satapatha Brahmana 
that it was composed before the rise of Buddhism, though only 
a short time before. Its internal evidence in general shows 
that it belongs to a late period of the Brahmana age. It is 
here, too, that for the first time one or two names famous in 
the epics are met with. Taken as a whole, this Brahmana is 
a mine of important data and noteworthy narratives. 

Though generally forming a part of the Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads really constitute a distinct class of works. For 
while they are a continuation of the speculative side of the 
former, they represent a new religion which is virtually opposed 
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to their ritual or practical side. Their aim is no longer to 
obtain earthly happiness and subsequent bliss in the abode of 
Yama by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but to secure 
through correct knowledge release from mundane existence by 
absorption in the world-soul. They are mainly concerned 
with the nature of the world-soul, which is designated by the 
synonymous terms @man and drahman (neuter). The former 
term, having in the Azgveda meant no more than ‘breath,’ and 
in the Brahmanas ‘soul’ or ‘self,’ has now come to mean 
‘soul of the universe.’ Similarly, dvahman, which simply 
means ‘devotion’ in the Rigveda, then ‘universal holiness’ in 
the Brahmanas, now designates the holy principle animating 
nature. Having a long subsequent history in religion and 
philosophy, the word dvahman is a very epitome of the evolu- 
tion of religious thought in India. The notion is inherent in 
the Upanishads that the material world is an illusion produced 
by Brahma, though it is expressly stated only in one of the 
later works of this class, the Svetdvatara Upanishad. ‘The 
great fundamental doctrine of all the Upanishads is the identity 
of the individual @/man with the world aman, being summed 
up in the famous formula fat tvam asz, ‘thou art that.’ With 
this doctrine is closely associated the theory of the transm1- 
gration of souls, which appears even in the oldest Upanishads, 
and which Buddha received into his system without question. 
The earliest form of this theory is found in the Satapatha 
Brihmana, where the notion of being born again after death 
and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of retribution. We 
also find in one of the Upanishads the beginnings of the 
doctrine of karma, or ‘action,’ which makes the character of 
each subsequent birth depend on a man’s own deeds in the 
previous one. 

The Upanishads do not offer a complete and consistent 
conception of the world logically developed. They are rather 
a mixture of half-poetical, half-philosophical fancies, of dia- 
logues and disputations dealing tentatively with metaphysical 
questions. ‘Their speculations were only later reduced to a 
system in the Vedanta philosophy. The oldest of them can 
hardly be dated later than about 600 B.C., since some impor- 
tant doctrines first met with in them are presupposed by 
Buddhism. 

On the strength of internal evidence, four chronological Four chro- 
groups may be distinguished. ‘To the oldest group, composed Bee ee 
in prose of much the same type as the Brahmanas, belong the Upani- 
two longest and most important, the Bythadaranyaka Upant- shads. 
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shad, which forms the concluding portion of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, and the Chandogya Upanishad, which is attached 
to the Sdmaveda. The Upanishads of the second group and 
some of those in the fourth are composed in verse. 

The last phase of Vedic literature, which may roughly be 
taken to embrace the period from 500 to 200 B.C., is that of 
the Stitras. Of the three classes into which these writings are 
divided, the first, called Srauta Siitras, as based on Sruti or 
revelation (which here means the Brahmanas), forms a con- 
tinuation of the ritual side of the Brahmanas ; but they were 
not themselves regarded, like the Upanishads, as a part of 
revelation. This was probably because they were felt to be 
treatises compiled with the help of oral priestly tradition from 
the contents of the Brahmanas, solely with a view to practical 
needs. The oldest of them seem to be contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism. Altogether, thirteen such ritual Sitras 
belonging to the four Vedas have been preserved. ‘They are 
the manuals of different Stitra schools, each being connected 
with a particular Brahmana. Thus two Srauta manuals belong 
to the Rigveda, that of the Afvalayanas being closely connected 
with the Az/arveya Brahmana, and that of the Sankhayanas 
with the Kaushitaki Brahmana. ‘These treatises deal with the 
ceremonial relating to the three sacred fires and the oblations 
offered in them, as well as to the various forms of the soma 
sacrifice. Such rites were conducted by a varying number of 
Brahman priests on behalf of a single individual, who paid for 
their services. It is noteworthy that worship was in no case 
congregational, and has never become so in later Hinduism. 

The other two groups of Sttras are based on popular 
tradition (smriti). The Grihya, or ‘House’ Sitras, give the 
rules for the numerous ceremonies connected with the domestic 
lite of a man and his family from birth to the grave. They 
include the most important ceremony of boyhood, that of 
apprenticeship to a teacher, or initiation (wpanyana), when 
the youth is invested with a sacred cord, a rite still 
practised. Another very interesting subject dealt with by the 
Grihya Stitras are the funeral rites and the worship of the 
Manes, which still play an important part in India. The 
Grihya Sitras thus supply abundant material for the history of 
civilization, 

The subject-matter of the third branch of the aphoristic 
literature, the Dharma Sitras, is custom. ‘The earliest Indian 
works on law, they treat fully of its religious, but only partially 
and _ briefly - its secular aspect. The distinction between 
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these two aspects of law has, indeed, hardly ever been cleariy 
drawn, even in later Sanskrit writings. Many Dharma Sutras 
have been lost, but five works at least of this type have been 
preserved. ‘They are concerned chiefly with the duties of the 
Vedic student and the householder, with purifications, penances, 
and forbidden food ; while on the secular side they touch upon 
the law of marriage, inheritance, and crime. 

There are also some important works of this period which 
do not belong to any of the above three groups of Sitras. 
Vedic phonetics form the subject of the Pratisakhya Sitras, 
which are directly connected each with the text of their 
respective Veda, furnishing a systematic account of the 
euphonic combination applied in it, besides adding phonetic 
discussions to secure its correct recitation. 

Yaska’s Mirukta is a very important work, which mainly 
consists of a commentary interpreting, on an etymological 
basis, a large number of Vedic verses. Remarkable from the 
point of view of exegesis and grammar, it is highly interesting 
as the earliest specimen of Sanskrit prose of the classical type. 
Yaska, though using essentially the same terminology as 
Panini, must have lived long before, since a large number of 
grammarians’ names intervene between the two. 

Grammar is represented by the epoch-making work of 
Panini. While his Sitra contains hundreds of rules dealing 
with Vedic forms, the main body of the work is meant to 
describe the Sanskrit language. Grammatically, it dominates 
the subsequent literature ; and though belonging to the middle 
of the Stitra period, it may be regarded as the definite starting- 
point of the post-Vedic age. 

The literary character of this later age differs from that of Post-Vedic 
the earlier in matter, spirit, and form. Vedic literature is literature. 
religious ; Sanskrit literature is secular. The religion itself 
which now prevails has undergone modification. ‘The leading 
gods of the Veda having sunk to a subordinate position, the 
three great gods, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, are the chief objects 
of worship. New gods, such as Kubera (god of wealth), 
Ganeéa (god of learning), Karttikeya (god of war), Sti or 
Lakshmi (goddess of prosperity), Durga or Parvati (wife of 
Siva), have also arisen, besides the serpent deities and several 
classes of demi-gods and demons. 

In contrast with the cheerful view of life apparent in the 
Vedas the later literature is tinged with pessimism, due, no 
doubt, to the now universally accepted doctrine of trans- 
migration, and is pervaded by a moralizing spirit. There is 
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also a strong romantic element in Sanskrit poetry, accompanied 
by a tendency to exaggeration and excessive diffuseness in 
description. 

The use of prose, predominant in the Brahmana and Sutra 
period, is now almost entirely restricted, in an extremely 
crabbed form, to grammatical and philosophical works. 
Literary prose is found only in a few collections of fables 
and fairy-tales, in a small number of romances, and partially in 
the drama; but owing chiefly to the constant use of long 
compounds, the style even here is nearly always clumsy. 
Outside the literature of the Brahmans, Sanskrit prose of an 
inaccurate type was to a considerable extent employed by the 
Northern Buddhists, and in some degree also by the Jains 
when they did not use Prakrit. Sanskrit literature thus 
reverted, on the whole, to the use of verse prevalent in the 
earlier Vedic age. But the Sanskrit metres, though nearly all 
derived from those of the Veda, differ considerably from them, 
the predominant one being the s/oka. The poetical style, too, 
except in the two old epics, has become far more artificial, 
owing to the frequent use of long compounds as well as to the 
application of elaborate rules of poetics. 

Sanskrit literature is not a continuation and development of 
the later Vedic stage. There is abundant evidence to show 
that during the Siitra period (500-200 B.c.), when the rich 
Pali literature of Buddhism and probably also the Prakrit 
literature of the Jain canon grew up, there also came into 
being the earliest form of Sanskrit secular poetry in the shape 
of epic tales. This epic poetry falls into two main classes. 
That which embraces old stories goes by the name of Jihdsa, 
‘legend,’ Akhydna, ‘ narrative,’ or Purana, ‘ancient tale’ ; while 
the other is called Kauvya, or ‘artificial epic. The Maha- 
bharata is the chief and oldest representative of the former 
group, the Ramayana of the latter. Both are composed in 
the sloka metre; the Mahabharata, however, has a small 
admixture of archaic verses in other metres, besides some old 
stories in prose. The Ramdyana is, in the main, the work of 
a single poet, homogeneous in plan and execution. The 
Mahabharata, on the other hand, is a congeries of parts, 
the only connexion of which is the unity of the epic cycle 
with which they deal; its nucleus, moreover, has become so 
overgrown with didactic matter, that the whole work wears the 
aspect of an encyclopaedia of moral teaching. It contains 
over 100,000 Slokas, equalling in length about eight times the 
Iliad and Odyssey combined. It is divided into eighteen 
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books, called farvans, with a nineteenth, the FTarivamsa, 
added as a supplement. The epic kernel of the Mahabharata, 
or the ‘Great Battle of the Descendants of Bharata,’ describes 
the eighteen days’ fight between Duryodhana, leader of the 
Kurus, and Yudhishthira, chief of the Pandus, who were 
cousins, both descended from king Bharata, son of Sakuntala. 
Within this narrative framework has come to be included a 
vast number of myths, cosmogonic legends, and disquisitions 
on duty. Entire works, such as the Bhagavadgita, a philo- 
sophical poem in eighteen cantos, are occasionally inserted in 
illustration of some particular assertion. 

It is highly probable that the Mahabharata underwent two 
transformations in attaining its present shape. The epic itself 
states that, before the episodes were added, it comprised 
no more than 24,000 S/okas, and that its original form con- 
tained only 8,000. This statement is confirmed by internal 
evidence. There can be little doubt that the nucleus of 
the epic described an ancient historical conflict between the 
two neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and Pafchalas, who 
eventually became a single people. In the Yajurveda we 
already find these two tribes united, and king Dhritarashtra, 
one of the chief figures of the Wahabharata, mentioned as a 
well-known person. The historical germ of the poem, there- 
fore, probably goes as far back as the tenth century B.c., the 
disconnected battle-songs which describe this ancient feud 
having been handed down by many generations of rhapsodists 
till they were finally worked up into a single comparatively short 
epic. To the latter doubtless belong the traces of the heroic 
spirit and the customs of ancient times, which are so different 
from the state of things reflected by the AZahabharata as a 
whole. This old form of the epic probably came into being 
about the fifth century B.c. Its first expansion—in which Siva 
and Vishnu appear on a level with Brahma, the Greeks are 
mentioned, and Hindu temples, as well as Buddhist sé/fas, 
are referred to—probably assumed shape between 300 B.c. and 
the beginning of our era. The final stage, in which the 
Brahman editors introduced a large amount of didactic matter 
intended to impress on the people the divine origin and 
immutability of Brahman institutions, and which thus became 
a vast treatise on duty (dharma), was doubtless reached in the 
early centuries of our era. The evidence of inscriptions 
proves that before A.D. 500 both the length and the character 
of the Mahabharata were the same as they are now. 

The main story of the Mahabharata describes the inter- 
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necine conflict between the hundred Kuru princes, sons of 
Dhritarashtra, and the five sons of his brother Pandu. The 
former are all killed ; while the latter retire to the forest and 
finally die, leaving the young prince Parikshit, the grandson of 
Arjuna, one of themselves, as their successor. 

About four-fifths of the whole work consist of episodes. 
The most noteworthy of these are the story of Sakuntala, later 
dramatized by Kalidasa; the AZatsyopakhyana, or ‘ Episode of 
the Fish,’ the Indian form of the Flood legend ; the story of 
Rama, the hero of the sister epic; the legend of the sage 
Risyagringa, connected with Dagaratha, Rama’s father; the 
tale of king USinara, who sacrificed his life to save a pigeon 
from a hawk ; the myth of Savitri, describing a wife’s devotion; 
and one of the oldest and most beautiful, the story of Nala, 
which tells of the heroic devotion and fidelity of Damayanti, 
his wife. 

Closely connected with the Wakabharata is a distinct class 
of epic works, didactic in character and sectarian in purpose, 
which is designated by the general term Purana. They are, 
on the whole, later than the great epic, since it is the main 
source of their legends of ancient days.. Yet they contain 
much that is old, representing probably a later form of earlier 
works of the same class. In that part of their matter which is 
peculiar to them, the Puranas agree so closely that they must 
be derived from some single compilation as a common source. 
The aim of most of these legendary works is to recommend 
the sectarian cult of Vishnu, though some of them inculcate 
the worship of Siva. 

In addition to cosmogony, the Puranas deal with mythical 
descriptions of the earth, the doctrine of the cosmic ages, the 
exploits of gods, saints, and heroes, accounts of the Avatars of 
Vishnu, and the genealogies of the solar and the lunar race of 
kings. ‘They also contain rules about the worship of the gods 
by means of prayers, fastings, votive offerings, festivals, and 
pilgrimages. Here, as in the Mahabharata, the world is 
represented as consisting of seven concentric islands, separated 
by different oceans. ‘The central island, with Mount Meru in 
the middle, is Jambu-dvipa, of which Bharata-varsha, the 
‘Kingdom of the Bharatas,’ or India, is the main division. 
Some of the Puranas expressly state the doctrine (already to be 
found in the Harivamsa) of the Trimirti or Trinity, which 
holds that Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are only one being. 

Probably the oldest of these works is the Vayu Purana, 
dating from about a.p. 320, and intimately related to the 
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Hlarwwamsa. Several, such as the Aa¢sya (‘ Fish’) and Kurma 
(‘ Tortoise’) Purana, are connected with incarnations of Vishnu. 
One of the best known is the Vishyu Purana, which, as 
treating of five main topics, corresponds most closely to the 
Indian definition of a Purana. The Bhdgavata Purana, con- 
sisting of about 18,000 Slokas, derives its name from being 
dedicated to the glorification of Bhagavata or Vishnu. It exer- 
cises a more powerful influence in India than any other Purana. 

The Ramayana in its present form extends to about 24,000 Rama- 
sdokas and is divided into seven books. It has, however, been 7°” 
shown to have originally consisted of five books (ii-vi) only, 
and to contain some interpolated cantos even in these. 

The internal evidence of the poem indicates that it arose in Place of 
Ayodhya (Oudh), the capital of the country ruled by the race °Mgin and 

date. ; 

of Ikshvaku. There is ground for believing that the original 
part of the Ramayana was completed before the Mahabharata 
assumed coherent shape. The balance of the evidence, including 
the political conditions revealed by the epic, further indicates 
that the original Ramayana is pre-Buddhistic. A review of the 
whole evidence available appears to warrant the conclusion that 
the original part was composed before 500 B.c., and that the 
more recent portions were not added till the second century B.c. 
and later. 

In style the Ramayana is by no means a simple popular Its style. 
epic in which the story, and not the form, is the main thing. 
On the contrary, both in the use of poetical figures and in the 
style of its descriptions, it approximates to the later artificial 
epics (Kavya), of which it is the forerunner. 

The main story of the Ramayana, as related in the five Its main 
original books, tells how, through the machinations of one of aan frst 
the wives of king DaSaratha of Ayodhya, his eldest son Rama?" 
goes into exile, accompanied by his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana, in the Dandaka forest. Subsequently his younger 
brother Bharata comes to offer him the succession, but failing 
in his object returns to the capital. Rama then sets about the 
task of clearing the forest of the gigantic demons infesting it, and 
slays many thousands. Their chief, Ravana, determined on 
revenge, succeeds, during Rama’s absence, in carrying Sita off 
by force to the island of Lanka. Discovering through the 
chiefs of the monkeys, Hanumat and Sugriva, the locality 
where she is confined, Rama with their help leads his army 
across from the mainland to Lanka, slays Ravana and recovers 
Sita. Accompanied by her he returns to Ayodhya, where he 
reigns gloriously in association with his faithful brother Bharata, 
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The plot of the Ramdyana thus consists of two distinct parts. 
The first, ending with the return of Bharata to Ayodhya, has 
every appearance of being based on historical tradition ; for 
Ikshvaku, Dagaratha, and Rama are the names of mighty 
kings mentioned even in the Rigveda, though not connected 
there Nor is there a mythological background or anything 
fabulous in the course of the narrative. The second part is 
entirely different in character ; for its basis is mythological, and 
the story is full of marvellous and fantastic incidents. It 
has commonly been regarded as an allegory representing the 
first attempt of the Aryans to conquer the South or to spread 
their civilization over the Deccan and Ceylon. In no part of 
the epic, however, is Rama described as establishing Aryan 
dominion in the South or even as intending to do so. Nor is 
Rama’s expedition ever represented as in any way affecting the 
civilization of the South. The poet knows nothing about the 
Deccan except that Brahman hermitages are to be found there. 
Otherwise it is a region haunted by the monsters and fabulous 
beings with which an Indian imagination would people an 
unknown land. The second part of the epic is thus probably 
an outcome of Indian mythology. Sita appears in Vedic 
literature as the Furrow personified, and is accounted the wife 
of Indra, the god of rain. Rama, her husband, is probably no 
other than Indra, his conflict with Ravana corresponding to the 
Vritra-myth of the Rigveda. 

By the addition of the first and last books the original epic, 
as composed by Valmiki, was transformed into a poem intended 
to glorify Vishnu, of whom Rama is represented as an incarna- 
tion. ‘This identification has secured to the hero of the epic 
the lasting worship of the Hindus. Nor has any other product 
of Sanskrit literature enjoyed a greater popularity in India down 
to the present day. It still delights many thousands of 
Hindus when recited at festivals. Its story has furnished the 
subject of many other Sanskrit poems as well as plays. It has 
also been translated into many Indian vernaculars. The most 
important adaptation is the Hindi version of Tulsi Das (1532- 
1623), the greatest poet of mediaeval Hindustan ; for with its 
ideal standard of virtue and purity it is a kind of Bible to nearly 
a hundred millions of the people of Northern India. 

The verifiable history of the artificial or court epic called 
Kavya (‘work of a kavi or poet’), which as has already been 
stated is historically connected with the Ramayana, does not 
begin till the reign of king Harshavardhana, of Thanesar and 
Kanauj, who ruled over the whole of Northern India from 
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A.D. 606 to 648. All that we know of previous authors, from 
the direct evidence of a dated inscription and of the poet Bana, 
who lived under Harshavardhana’s patronage, is that Kalidasa 
and some others among the most famous classical poets 
flourished before A.D. 600. As the political and social history 
of India during the first five centuries of our era is still obscure, 
the scanty materials supplied by the poets themselves, which 
might help to determine their individual dates, are hard to 
utilize. But with regard to the age of the court poetry in 
general, we possess some valuable literary and epigraphical 
evidence, which proves that this type originated not later than 
about 200 B.c. and continued to be cultivated during the 
succeeding centuries. This evidence has rendered untenable 
the theory, first put forward by Max Miller in 1883, that the 
Indians, in consequence of the incursions of the Sakas, or 
Scythians, and other foreigners, ceased from literary activity 
during the first two centuries A.p., and that there was a revival 
of Sanskrit literature in the sixth century under a great king 
named Vikramaditya of Ujjain. As to the Scythians, we now 
know that they permanently subjugated only one-fifth of India, 
and that here they were not only rapidly Hinduized, but 
themselves became patrons of the national Indian religion and 
culture. They could not therefore have interfered with the 
development of Sanskrit literature. Epigraphical evidence has, 
moreover, taken away all ground for believing in a ‘renaissance’ 
under Vikramaditya. For it has proved, in the first place, that 
court poetry flourished in the fourth century, and in the second 
place, that no king entitled Vikramaditya founded an era in 
the sixth century. 

With Vikramaditya an often-quoted verse occurring in a 
work of the sixteenth century associates a number of distin- 
guished authors, including Kalidasa, as the ‘nine gems’ of his 
court. Sufficiently dubious owing to its lateness, this verse 
loses all chronological validity, as we do not know with certainty 
who was meant by Vikramaditya. The date of each of the 
literary men named in it must therefore of course be ascertained 
on separate and independent evidence. 

As to Kalidasa, the most famous of the nine gems, we have 
now good reason to believe that he flourished not later than 
A.D. 450. On the other hand, his knowledge of the scientific 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks shows that he can hardly 
have lived earlier than A.D. 300. 

As the popular epic poetry of the AZahabharata was the chief 
source of the Puranas, so the Ramayana, the earliest artificial 
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epic, became the prototype of a number of Kavyas, nearly all 
of which, as far as they have been preserved, belong to the 
period between A.D. 400 and 1100. Form, in this court poetry, 
is the chief thing, the matter becoming more and more a mere 
means for displaying tricks of style. The language in these 
works is dominated by the grammatical rules of Panini, while 
the diction is regulated by the. elaborate standard laws of 
poetics. 

The two most important Kavyas are Kalidasa’s Raghu-vanisa, 
r ‘Race of Raghu,’ and Kumara-sambhava, or ‘ Birth of the 
War-god,’ both distinguished by originality of treatment and 
beauty of thought and style. The former describes the life 
of Rama, together with an account of his forefathers and 
successors. The narrative moves with some rapidity, not 
being too much impeded, as in other works of this type, 
by long descriptions. Abounding in apt and striking similes, 
it contains much genuine poetry. The style, too, is com- 
paratively simple, though many passages are undoubtedly too 
artificial for the European taste. The Awumdra-sambhava 
consists of seventeen cantos. The first seven are entirely 
devoted to the courtship and wedding of Siva and Parvati, 
the parents of the youthful god. This fact sufficiently indicates 
that description is the prevailing characteristic of the poem. 
It is consequently distinguished by wealth of illustration, and 
abounds in poetical miniature painting. 

The subject-matter of the later Kavyas, which is derived 
from the two great epics, becomes more and more mixed up 
with lyric, erotic, and didactic elements. 

The Azratarjuniya describes the combat, first narrated in the 
Mahabharata, between Siva in the guise of a Kirata, or moun- 
taineer, and Arjuna. It cannot have been composed later than 
the sixth century, as its author Bharavi is mentioned in an 
inscription of A.D. 634. One of its cantos contains a number 
of stanzas illustrating all kinds of verbal tricks. In one of these 
stanzas no consonant but # occurs (except a single ¢ at the end), 
while each half-line of another, if its syllables are read back- 
wards, is identical with the other half. 

The Bhatikavya, ascribed to the poet and grammarian 
Bhartrihari, who died in a,b. 651, relates the story of Rama, 
with the sole object of illustrating the forms of Sanskrit grammar. 

The Sikupala- vadha, or ‘ Death of Sigupala,’ describes how 
that prince, a cousin of Krishna, was finally slain in combat by 
the latter. As the work of the poet Magha, it is also often 
called Adagha-kavya. Yhe nineteenth canto is full of metrical 
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puzzles, some of a highly complex character. One stanza, for 
instance, if read backwards, is identical with the preceding one 
read in the ordinary way. At the same time the poem, as a 
whole, is by no means lacking in poetical beauties and striking 
thoughts. It dates from about the second half of the seventh 
century. 

The Waishadhiva, or Naishadha-charita, deals with the well- Vaisha- 
known episode of the Jlahabharata, the story of Nala, king of LAE: 
Nishadha. 

A veritable masterpiece of artificial ingenuity is the Raghava- 
Raghavapandaviva, an epic composed about A.D. 800 by oe 
Kaviraja. By the use of ambiguous words and phrases the 
story of the Ramayana and of the Mahabharata is here 
narrafed at one and the same time. 

The /Vadodaya, or ‘ Rise of Nala,’ describes the restoration to Velodaya. 
power of king Nala after he had lost his all. The author’s 
chief aim is to display his skill in manipulating artificial metres 
and elaborate tricks of style. What little narrative is to be 
found in the poem is interrupted by long descriptions and 
lyrical effusions. The introduction of rime, which is em- 
ployed not only at the end of but within metrical lines, is 
an innovation in Sanskrit poetry which this work shares with 
the Gifagovinda and the Mohamudgara, and which is probably 
due to Prakrit influence. Rime is already an essential 
element of versification in the poetry of Prakrit, as it is in that 
of the modern Indian vernaculars. 

To the sixth and seventh centuries belong a few prose Prose 
romances which are classed as Kavyas by the Sanskrit me 
writers on poetics. Their style, owing to the frequent use of 
immense compounds, makes them difficult reading. Narra- 
tive here occupies a very subordinate place, being chiefly 
employed as the thread that connects a series of lengthy 
descriptions full of long strings of comparisons and often 
teeming with puns. The earliest of these, the Dasakumara- 
charita, or ‘ Adventures of the Ten Princes,’ written by Dandin, 
dates from the sixth century. Vasavadatta, which recounts the 
popular story of a princess of Ujjayini bearing that name, was 
composed by Subandhu about a.p. 600, Addambari, relating 
the fortunes of a princess of that name, was written by Bana in 
the beginning of the seventh century. The Harsha-charita is 
an historical romance in which the same author gives some 
account of the life of his patron, king Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj (A.D. 606-48). This work contains a number of data 
which are important for literary and political chronology. 
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Lyrical Much of the lyrical poetry in Sanskrit literature is contained 
DOSY, in the dramas, and few separate productions of this type attain 
ade any considerable length. These include two of the most per- 
fect works of Kalidasa, the Weghadita, or ‘Cloud Messenger,’ 
Megha- and the Ritu-samhara, or ‘Cycle of the Seasons.’ The former 
Tags consists of 115 stanzas in a metre of seventeen syllables to the 
line. The theme is a message which an exile in Central India 
sends by a cloud to his wife in the Himalayas. The sight of 
a dark cloud moving northward at the approach of the rainy 
season fills him with yearning, and suggests the thought of 
entrusting to the aerial envoy a message of hope to his wife in 
his mountain home. In the first half of the poem the exile 
describes with much power and charm the various scenes to be 
traversed by the cloud on its northward course. In the second 
half he describes the beauties of his home on Mount Kailasa, 
the loveliness, the occupations, and the grief of his wife. The 
great merits of this poem, in which, besides the expression of 
emotion, the description of nature is very prominent, won the 
admiration of so competent a judge as Goethe. 
Ritu-sam- The ‘Cycle of the Seasons’ consists of 153 stanzas in six cantos 
hara, composed in various metres. It is a highly poetical description 
of the sixseasons into which classical Sanskrit poets usually divide 
the Indian year. By the introduction of love scenes the poet 
adroitly interweaves the expression of human emotions with 
glowing accounts of the beauties of nature. Perhaps no other 
work of Kalidasa’s manifests so strikingly the poet’s deep 
sympathy with nature, his keen powers of observation, and his 
skill in depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours. 
Chaura- A lyric of much beauty is the Chaurapaachasikda, or ‘ Fifty 
pea Stanzas of the Thief,’ by the Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who 
: flourished in the latter half of the eleventh century. The poet, 
as tradition relates, was condemned to death for secretly 
enjoying the love of a princess. He then composed his poem, 
in which he describes with ardour the joys he had experienced. 
The king was so powerfully affected by it that he pardoned its 
author and bestowed on him the hand of his daughter. 
Ghata- A very artificial lyric, of unknown date, consisting of only 
karpara. twenty-two stanzas, is the Ghatakarpara, or ‘ Potsherd,’ called 
after its author’s name, which is introduced into the last verse. 
Collections The greater part of Sanskrit lyrical poetry usually takes the 
zines form of single stanzas, in which an amatory situation or senti- 
ment is depicted with a few strokes, and often drawn by a master 
hand. Several poets composed collections of these miniature 
lyrics which frequently display great wealth of illustration and 
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depth of feeling. The most distinguished writer of this type Bhartri- 
is Bhartrihari, who, having long fluctuated between worldly bari. 
and monastic life, died in a.p. 651. Of his three ‘centuries’ 

of detached stanzas, two are of a sententious character. The 

other, entitled Sringira-sataka, or ‘Century of Love,’ deals 

with erotic sentiment. Here Bhartrihari, in graceful and 
meditative verse, shows himself to be well acquainted with the 
charms of women and with the arts by which they captivate the 

hearts of men. 

A short but choice collection of twenty-three love stanzas is Sringara- 
the Syiigdra-tilaka, or ‘Ornament of Love,’ attributed by HEN 
tradition to Kalidasa. It contains some highly imaginative 
analogies, elaborated with much originality. 

The most important lyric collection is, however, the Amaru- Amaru- 
Sataka or ‘Hundred Stanzas of Amaru.’ The author is %** 
a master in the art of painting lovers in all their moods, bliss 
and dejection, anger and devotion. His main strength perhaps 
lies in depicting the various stages of estrangement and recon- 
ciliation. The love which Amaru, as well as other Indian 
lyrists, delineates, is undoubtedly of the sensuous type, not the 
romantic and ideal. Delicacy of feeling and refinement of 
thought may, nevertheless, often be met with in this poetry. 

Here, too, the plant and animal worlds play an important part, 
being treated with much charm. Among flowers the lotus 
occupies the most conspicuous place. 

The transition from pure lyric to pure drama is repre- Gita- 
sented by the Gitagovinda, or ‘Cowherd in Song,’ a poem "da. 
which, though dating from the twelfth century a.pD., is the 
earliest literary specimen of a primitive type of play that still 
survives in Bengal and must have preceded the regular 
dramas. ‘There is no dialogue in the proper sense, each of the 
three characters merely engaging in a kind of lyrical monologue, 
of which one of the other two is generally supposed to be an 
auditor. The subject is the love of Krishna and the beautiful 
Radha, their estrangement and final reconciliation. It is 
a highly artificial poem, but its author, Jayadeva, has attained 
great perfection of form by combining grace of diction with 
ease in handling the most intricate metres. Making abundant 
use of alliteration and very complex rimes, the poet has 
adapted the most varied and melodious measures to the 
expression of exuberant and erotic emotions with a skill which 
could not be surpassed. 

We now come to the regular Sanskrit play, which is a com- The 
bination of lyric stanzas and prose dialogue. The origin of the Drama. 
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acted drama is wrapped in obscurity. Between such early 
beginnings as the dialogue hymns of the Agveda and the 
actual Sanskrit plays that have come down to us, there is an 
enormous gap, as A. D. 400 is the earliest date assignable to any 
of the latter. Nor have we any direct evidence as to the his- 
tory of the acted drama in this long interval. Its source is, 
however, indicated with some probability by the indirect testi- 
mony of language. The Sanskrit words for actor (za/a) and 
play (~@laka) are derived from the verb zaf, the Prakrit or 
vernacular form of the Sanskrit m7i¢, ‘to dance,’ and familiar 
to English ears in the form of ‘ nautch,’ a kind of ballet-dance 
performed by women. A rude form of pantomime was thus, in 
all likelihood, the starting-point. Singing was, doubtless, early 
added. The next step was the introduction of dialogue. This 
primitive form is represented by the Gitagovinda and a rudi- 
mentary type of play called yd@¢r@ still surviving in Bengal. The 
last step was the blending of lyric and dialogue. 

We must admit the historical possibility that the performance 
of Greek plays during the rule of Greek dynasties in North- 
Western India in the three centuries preceding our era may 
have suggested the idea of acted drama to the Indians. We have, 
however, no evidence that Greek plays were actually performed 
in India; and the earliest Sanskrit plays extant are separated 
from the Greek period by at least 4oo years. The Sanskrit 
name of the curtain, yavanika, may be a reminiscence of Greek 
plays seen in India. It is, however, uncertain whether the 
Greek theatre had a curtain at all; it did not, even if it existed, 
form the background of the stage, as in India. Hence we 
can hardly doubt that the drama in India was developed inde- 
pendently and on national lines. 

The earliest references to the drama date from about the 
second century B.c., being found in the Makabhashya, or 
‘Great Commentary’ on Panini, which speaks of repre- 
sentations of the Kamsa-vadha, or ‘Death of Kamsa,’ and 
the Bali-bandha, or ‘Capture of Bali,’ episodes in the history 
of Krishna. The Gitagovinda and the modern ydtras also 
represent scenes from the life of Krishna. The Indian drama 
was thus probably developed in connexion with the Vishnu- 
Krishna cult, assuming the form of a religious play which 
enacted scenes from the life of the god mainly by means of 
song and dance, supplemented by improvised prose dialogue. 

The lyrical stanzas, which characteristically interchange with 
prose dialogue, are composed ina variety of metres, and in Sakwn- 
‘ala, for instance, comprise about one-half of the whole piece. 
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They describe scenes or persons presented to view, or contain 
reflections suggested by the incidents that occur. The prose of 
the dialogue is often very commonplace, serving only as an 
introduction to the lofty sentiment of the poetry that follows. 
As a result of such conditions many Sanskrit plays appear 
deficient in action when compared with European dramas. 

The employment of different dialects according to the social Use of — 
position of the dramatis personae is also characteristic. San- st ] 
skrit is spoken only by heroes, kings, Brahmans, and men of 
rank ; Prakrit by women and by men of the lower orders. There 
is, further, a gradation in the use of some half-dozen dialects of 
Prakrit itself. It should be borne in mind that tragedy is Tragedy 
unknown to the Sanskrit drama. Sorrow is, indeed, often U220w"- 
mingled with joy, the hero and heroine being sometimes 
reduced to the depths of despair; but neither may any 
deeply tragic incident, such as death, take place, nor is 
there ever a sad ending. Hence the emotions of terror, 
grief, and pity are always tranquillized by the happy termi- 
nation of the story. The course of the play is, on the other The jester. 
hand, enlivened by the proceedings of the court-jester (vidi- 
shaka), who usually plays a prominent part as the constant 
companion of the hero. It may be added that nothing 
considered indecorous, whether serious or comic, including 
biting, scratching, kissing, eating, or sleeping, is allowed to 
be enacted on the stage. 

The plot is usually borrowed from history or epic legend. The plot. 
The playwrights, however, show much skill in the weaving of 
incidents and in the portrayal of individual character. The 
main theme of most Indian plays is love. The hero, usually a 
king, already the husband of one or more wives, is smitten at 
first sight with the charms of some beautiful girl. The heroine 
at once returns his love, but, concealing her passion, keeps her 
lover in agonies of suspense. Harassed by doubts, obstacles, 
and delays, both are reduced to a melancholy and emaciated 
condition. The doleful effect produced by their plight is 
relieved by the animated doings of the heroine’s confidantes, 
and especially by the hero’s friend, the jester. All at length 
ends happily. 

A Sanskrit play is divided into acts, which vary in number Structure 
chiefly according to the character of the piece. The act is ED 
divided into scenes, which are marked by the entrance of 
one character and the exit of another; but the stage is never 
left vacant till the end of the act, nor does any change of 
locality take place till then. The play is generally introduced 
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by a prologue on the stage, where the manager and one or two 
of the actors conyerse regarding the piece to be performed. 
This feature was adopted in his Hawst by Goethe from Kali- 
dasa’s Sakuntala. 

Theatres being unknown in the Indian Middle Ages, plays 
seem to have been performed in the concert-room of royal 
palaces. A curtain divided in the middle was a necessary 
part of the stage arrangement ; it did not, however, separate 
the audience from the stage, as in the Roman theatre, but 
formed its background. Behind the curtain was the tiring- 
room, whence the actors came upon the stage. The scenery 
and decorations were very simple, much being left to the 
imagination of the spectator, as in the Shakespearian drama. 
Weapons, seats, thrones, and chariots appeared on the stage. 
Owing to the very frequent intercourse between the inhabitants 
of heaven and earth, there may also have been some kind of 
aerial contrivance to represent celestial cars, the impression of 
motion and speed being produced on the audience simply by 
the gestures of the actors. 

The best specimens of the Indian drama, numbering nearly 
a dozen, were written between about A.D. 400 and 800. They 
were composed by the great dramatists Kalidaésa and Bhava- 
bhiti, or were attributed by their real authors to their royal 
patrons Stdraka and Sriharsha. The most eminent among 
these writers is Kalidasa, famous also as an epic and a lyric 
poet. Sakuntala, Vikramorvasi, and Mélavikagnimitra are 
his three dramas. ‘The two former are the best specimens of 
the romantic drama of India, describing the love-adventures 
of two celebrated kings of ancient legend, and thus representing 
scenes far removed from the reality of everyday life. The 
third does not deal with the heroic or divine, but is a palace 
and harem drama of contemporary love and intrigue. 

Sakuntala describes the romance of king Dushyanta and the 
daughter of a celestial nymph. While engaged in the chase 
he catches sight of Sakuntala watering her favourite trees in 
the sacred grove of the sage Kanva, her guardian. Falling in 
love with and marrying her, he in a short time returns home, 
Kanva then sends the bride to her husband, who, however, 
fails to recognize her in consequence of a curse pronounced by 
an angry sage. Only after passing through many vicissitudes 
are the lovers reunited by the agency of a ring which 
Dushyanta had given his wife. 

Deficient as a stage-play through want of action, Sakuntala 
contains many beauties. Especially striking is the delicacy of 
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feeling with which the poet describes the constant communion 
of the lovers with nature. The richness of creative fancy and 
the skill in expressing tender sentiment which Kalidasa exhibits 
in this play assign to him a high place among the dramatists of 
the world. Here, too, is apparent that moderation and sense 
of proportion which is elsewhere so rare in Indian literature. 
Sakuntala thus greatly attracted Goethe, who at the same time 
was strongly repelled by the extravagances of Hindu mytho- 
logical art. 

Vikramorvasi, or ‘Urvasi won by Valour,’ deals with the 
story, foreshadowed in the Azgveda, of king Purtiravas and 
the nymph Urvasi. The hero first makes the acquaintance 
of his future wife when rescuing her from the demons, and 
is enraptured with her beauty; but on her being summoned 
before the throne of Indra, he is soon obliged to part from her. 
The lovers, after undergoing many trials of separation, are 
finally reunited by Indra’s favour on account of Purtravas’s 
services against the demons. 

Inferior to the previous two plays in poetic merit, M/a/avi- 
kagnimitra is yet distinguished by many beauties. The plot ? 
being based on the ordinary palace life of Indian princes, the ” 
play furnishes a peculiarly good picture of the social conditions 
of the tmes. It describes the loves of king Agnimitra, who 
reigned at Vidisa (Bhilsa) in the second century B.c., and of 
Malavika, one of the attendants of the queen. The endeavours 
of the king to see and talk with Malavika give rise to many 
little intrigues. As the heroine finally turns out to be a 
princess by birth, and there is thus no obstacle to her union 
with the king, all ends happily. 

The Mricchakatika, or ‘The Little Clay Cart,’ is pre-eminent 
among Indian plays for the distinctively dramatic qualities of 
vigour, life, and action, as well as skill in portraying individual 
character. Attributed to.a king named Sidraka, it is probably 
the work of a poet patronized by him, perhaps Dandin, and in 
any case appears to belong to the sixth century. The scene is 
laid in Ujjain or neighbourhood, and is crowded with characters. 
The hero is Charudatta, a Brahman merchant beggared by 
excessive liberality, and Vasantasena, a rich courtesan, who 
loves and ultimately marries Charudatta. Abounding in 
comic situations, the play also contains many serious scenes, 
some of which even border on the tragic. 

King Sriharsha, whom we already know as Harshavardhana 
of Kanauj, is the reputed author of two plays. One of these is 
Ratnavali, or ‘The Pearl Necklace,’ which reflects the court life 
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of the age, and in many points resembles Kalidasa’s Malavt- 
kagnimitra. It represents the story of the loves of Udayana, 
king of Vatsa, and of Sagarika, an attendant of his queen 
Vasavadatta. The heroine ultimately turns out to be Ratnavali, 
princess of Ceylon, who had found her way to Udayana’s court 
after suffering shipwreck. As concerned with the second 
marriage of the king, it forms a sequel to the popular love- 
story of Vasavadatta. It is an agreeable play, with well-drawn 
characters and many poetical beauties. The real author may 
have been Bana, to whom another extant drama, the Parvati- 
parinaya, or ‘Wedding of Parvati,’ has been attributed. 

The other play, also of considerable merit, ascribed to 
Sriharsha, is the MWdagdnanda, a sensational piece with a 
Buddhist colouring. The real author was perhaps the poet 
Dhavaka, who is known to have lived at the court of Sriharsha. 

To the first half of the eighth century belongs the eminent 
dramatist Bhavabhiti, a Brahman who was a native of 
Vidarbha (Berar), and thus well acquainted with the city of 
Ujjain, but who spent part of his life under the patronage of 
king YaSovarman of Kanauj._ Three of his plays, all abound- 
ing in poetical beauties, have come down to us. They differ 
characteristically in various points from the productions of 
the earlier dramatists. The jester is absent, and the comic 
element is almost entirely lacking. Bhavabhiiti, moreover, 
prefers to depict the grand and sublime, rather than the 
delicate and mild, aspects of nature. Lastly, he displays 
skill in expressing depth and force of passion, as well as 
tender and noble sentiment. 

The most popular of Bhavabhiti’s plays 1s A/dlati-madhava. 
The scene is laid in Ujjain, and the subject is the love-story of 
Malati, daughter of a minister of the country, and Madhava, a 
young scholar studying in the city. They meetand fall in love.. 
The king, however, has determined that the heroine shall marry 
his favourite, whom she detests. The piece is a sort of Indian 
Romeo and Juliet with a happy ending. 

The other two dramas of Bhavabhiti both describe the for- 
tunes of Rama. Vhe Aahavira-charita, or the ‘Adventures of 
the Great Hero,’ diverging but slightly from the story told in the 
Ramayana, concludes with the coronation of Rama. The 
Uttara-rama-charita, or ‘Later Adventures of Rama,’ is a 
romantic piece containing many fine passages, but, owing to lack 
of action, resembling a dramatic poem rather than a play. It 
includes some passages of more genuine pathos than perhaps 
any other Indian drama. ‘The plot begins with the banishment 
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of Sita and ends with her restoration, after twelve years of 
grievous solitude, to the throne of Ayodhya. 

A drama, composed probably not later than A.D. 800, which J/udra- 

deserves special mention because of its unique character, is @“"% 
Visakhadatta’s Mudra-rakshasa, or ‘Rikshasa and the Seal.’ 
It is a play of political intrigue, full of life, action, and sustained 
interest, in which love plays no part. The plot turns on the 
efforts of the Brahman Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, 
to win over to his master’s cause the noble Rakshasa, formerly 
minister of the last king of the Nanda line, deposed by 
Chandragupta in 315 B.c. 

Some eight plays have survived from the period a.p. 800-1100. Venisam- 
The Venisamhara, or ‘ Binding of the Braid of Hair,’ by Bhatta 77” 
Narayana, derives its plot from the Mahabharata, the main point 
being the incident of Draupadi being dragged, by the hair of 
the head, into the assembly by one of the brothers of Duryo- 
dhana. Its long popularity in India has been due to its partiality 
for the cult of Krishna rather than to conspicuous literary merit. 

It dates from the earlier half of the ninth century. 

Grace and fluency of diction, as well as metrical dexterity, Rajage- 
are the distinguishing features of the plays of Rajagekhara, ‘b2"- 
who flourished about a.b. goo. Owing to his deficiency in 
dramatic power and wit, his plays are dull, though occasionally 
relieved by passages of great lyrical beauty. Lacking in origin- 
ality, his three Sanskrit plays show unmistakable traces of 
imitating Kalidasa, Bhavabhtti, and Sriharsha. His Viddha- 
Salabhanjika, or ‘The Statue,’ has several points of resem- 
blance with Ratnaval. The Bala-ramdayana, or ‘Little Rama- 
yana,’ probably the longest Indian drama in existence and 
correspondingly tedious, tells the story of Rama from his 
betrothal to Sita down to her return to Ayodhya. ‘The La/a- 
bharata, or ‘ Little Bharata,’ relates the events narrated in the 
Mahabharata from the wedding of Draupadi down to the 
departure of the Pandavas to the forest. 

A play entitled Chanda-kausika, or ‘The angry Kausika,’ Kshemis- 
was composed by the poet Kshemisvara, who probably lived in ¥#"- 
the tenth century at Kanauj under king Mahipala. 

The Hanuman-nataka, or ‘ Play of Hanumat,’ by Damodara- Damo- 
Misra, is a disconnected piece, of little merit, dealing with the oe 
adventures of Rama in connexion with his ally, the monkey Hanuman- 
chief, The author, according to tradition, lived at the court of ”#/¢e. 
Bhoja, king of Malava, who resided at Dhara (now Dhar) and 
Ujjayini (Ujjain) in the early part of the eleventh century. Krishna 
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of Knowledge,’ dating from about A.D. 1100, is one of the most 
remarkable products of Indian literature. Though an allegori- 
cal play, of theologico-philosophical purport, in which practically 
only abstract notions and symbolical figures act as persons, it is 
full of dramatic power and vigour. It aims at glorifying ortho- 
dox Brahmanism in the Vaishnava sense, just as the allegorical 
plays of the Spanish poet Calderon were intended to exalt the 
Catholic faith. 

The moralizing tone prevalent in classical Sanskrit works is 
specially prominent in the fairy-tales and fables, into which 
verses containing ethical reflections and proverbial philosophy 
are characteristically introduced. A distinguishing feature of 
this branch of literature is the insertion of a number of different 
stories within the framework of a single narrative, the process 
being often repeated by interposing other tales in a secondary 
story. The Persians and Arabs borrowed this type of narration 
from the Indians, the best-known instance being, of course, the 
Arabian Nights. 

The Pavchatantra, so called because divided into five books, 
is the most important and interesting of this class. It consists 
mainly of fables, which are written in prose with an admixture 
of illustrative aphoristic verse. It is impossible to say when this 
collection first assumed definite shape. But we know that in 
the sixth century it was translated into Pehlevi, the then literary 
language of Persia, by order of king Khosru Antshirvan (A.D. 
531-579), at the same time that the game of chess (chatur-anga, 
or ‘the four-membered army’) was borrowed from India. 
Though the Pehlevi translation has been lost, two versions of it, 
the Syriac, entitled ‘ Kalilag and Damnag’ (A.D. 570), and the 
Arabic, ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah’ (before A.D. 760), have survived. 
The evidence of these versions shows that the original Sanskrit 
text has been best preserved by the Zantrakhyayika, a work 
only edited recently (1904) for the first time. The latter 
represents the only authentic text of the Pavichatantra, which 
appears to have been written in Kashmir by a Vishnuite Brahman 
in the second century B.c. The Pavichatantra has otherwise been 
preserved in two mainrecensions, the Southern and the Northern, 
the latter in both a shorter and a longer form. The Southern 
recension has diverged less from the original text, as it is found 
to agree better with the Syriac translation. A number of the fables 
contained in the Pavichatantra are also to be found in ancient 
Buddhistic writings. Apologues and fables were, indeed, current 
among the Buddhists from the earliest times, hundreds of such 
being told about Buddha in previous existences, and hence 
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called Jatakas or ‘ Birth-stories.’ A collection of these Jatakas 
appears to have existed as early as the fourth century B.c., 
though it did not assume the shape it now has in the Swééa- 
pitaka (a part of the Pali canon) till the fifth century a.». 
Many of the Pafchatantra stories can be traced in this collec- 
tion, one or two of them even being represented in Buddhist 
sculptures of 200 B.c. In its present form, however, the 
Panchatantra is a Brahman work, and there is sufficient 
evidence to show that it was not Buddhistic in its original 
form. The two forms of the Northern recension of the 
Parichatantra show secondary Jain influence, which was 
probably brought to bear on it during the period a.p. 950 
to 1300. The original Pavichatantra appears to have been 
divided into five books as now, but it may have had a 
different name. The titles of the old Syriac and Arabic 
versions suggest that in the sixth century it may have been 
called after the two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, who 
play a prominent part in the first book. 

The work is pervaded by a quaint humour attributing all Character 
sorts of human action to the brute creation. Thus animals pee 
devote themselves to the study of the Vedas and to the practice antra, 
of religious rites ; they engage in disquisitions about gods, saints, 
and heroes, or exchange views regarding subtle rules of ethics : 
suddenly their natural characters break out. With abundant 
irony and satire various human vices are exposed, such as the 
hypocrisy and avarice of Brahmans, the intriguing character of 
courtiers, and the faithlessness of women. Altogether a sound 
and healthy view of life prevails, in refreshing contrast to the 
exaggeration so common in other branches of Indian literature. 

The Pavichatantra has exercised a very far-reaching literary Wide in- 
influence. For through the numerous versions derived from fluence 
the Arabic translation, it became known all over Europe in the oe ee 
Middle Ages as the Fables of Bidpai or Pilpay (from the San- éanéra. 
skrit vidya-pati, or ‘chief scholar’). A number of these found 
their way into the well-known Fables of La Fontaine. 

A similar collection is the Hopadesa, or ‘Salutary Advice,’ Hitopa- 
which is one of the most popular works in India, and is %#% 
read by nearly all beginners of Sanskrit in England. It 
is based chiefly on the Pa/chatantra, in which twenty-five 
of its forty-three fables occur. It is divided into four books, 
the framework and titles of the first two agreeing with the first 
two of the Pavichatantra in inverted order. ‘The sententious ele- 
ment is here much more prominent than in the older work, the 
number of verses introduced being often so great as to impede 
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the progress of the prose narrative. These verses, however, 
abound in wise maxims and fine thoughts. The name of the 
author of the ifopadesa is uncertain, and nothing more defi- 
nite can be said about its date than that it is more than five 
centuries old. Both this and the Pavichatantra belong to the 
class of works called NitiSistras, or ‘handbooks of practical 
ethics.’ 

A collection of pretty and ingenious fairy-tales is the Vetada- 
panchavimsati, or ‘Twenty-five Tales of the Goblin,’ stories 
supposed to be told to king Vikrama of Ujjayini by a demon 
inhabiting a corpse. They are known to English readers from 
Sir Richard Burton’s Vikram and the Vampire. Another 
collection of fairy-tales is the Simhdsana-dvatrimstka, or ‘ Vhirty- 
two Stories of the Lion-seat,’ supposed to be told to king 
Vikrama by his throne. Both these works are of Buddhistic 
origin. To the same class belongs the Swka-saptati, or 
‘Seventy Stories of a Parrot,’ represented as narrated to a wife 
whose husband is away on his travels. 

The preceding three works are all written in prose, and 
are comparatively short. There is, however, another of special 
importance, which is composed in verse, and extends to the 
great length of 22,000 slokas. This is the Katha-sarit-sagara, 
or ‘Ocean of Rivers of Stories,’ written by a Kashmirian poet 
named Somadeva about A.D. 1070. A similar work, but only 
about one-third as long, was composed somewhat earlier 
(A.D. 1037) by a contemporary of Somadeva, named Kshemendra 
Vyasadasa, under the title of Brihat-katha-manjari. Both 
authors worked independently of each other, and both state 
that the Srthat-katha, the source from which they derived their 
materials, was written in a Prakrit dialect. 

The versified maxims introduced from other books into 
works like the Pazchatantra and Hitopadesa are scattered 
throughout various departments of Sanskrit literature. They 
are abundant in the law-books, the drama, the Kavyas, and 
the epics, especially the AZahabhdrata, which is a veritable 
encyclopaedia of proverbial philosophy to the pious Hindu. 

Owing perhaps to the universality of this aphoristic mode of 
expression, few Sanskrit poets composed works consisting 
exclusively of maxims in verse. The most important are the 
two collections of such stanzas by the gifted Bhartrihari, entitled 
respectively /Viti-Sataka, or ‘Century of Conduct,’ and Vaird- 
gya-sataka, or ‘Century of Renunciation.’ Several anthologies 
of such verses have been compiled in India since about a.p. 
1200, All that is best in this branch of poetry has been collected 
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in Bohtlingk’s Jndische Spriiche, a treasury of some 8,000 
stanzas (Sanskrit text with German translation), culled from the 
whole field of classical Sanskrit literature. The key-note of all 
this poetry is the doctrine of the vanity of human life, true 
happiness being obtainable only by renunciation. 

Ethics, though entering so largely into the poetical literature, 
are excluded from the domain of systematic philosophy, which, 
as far as Sanskrit writings on the subject are concerned, deals 
mainly with metaphysics, psychology, and logic. Six orthodox 
systems may here be distinguished, and three which, from the 
Brahmanist point of view, are heterodox. The former, however, 
may be grouped in three pairs, representing respectively ideal 
monism, evolutionary dualism, and logical classification. That 
one of these systems, in spite of being atheistic, should have 
been considered orthodox, is explained by the fact that the 
only conditions of orthodoxy in India were the recognition of 
the class privileges of the Brahman caste, and a nominal 
acknowledgement of the infallibility of the Veda. Otherwise, 
the utmost freedom of thought prevailed in Brahmanism, the 
boldest philosophical speculation and conformity with the 
popular religion going hand in hand to a degree never equalled 
in any other country. Common not only to all the Brahman 
systems, but even to the two heterodox systems of the Buddhists 
and Jains, are the belief in transmigration dependent on 
retribution, and the belief in salvation, or release from trans- 
migration. These two doctrines have dominated Indian thought 
for 2,500 years, denied only by the comparatively unimportant 
school of the Materialists. It is probable that the Aryans in 
India derived from the aborigines the primitive idea of the 
continuance of human existence in animals and trees, but that 
they themselves built up on this foundation the theory of an 
unbroken chain of existences, intimately connected with the 
moral principle of requital. The immovable hold this belief 
acquired on Indian thought is doubtless due to the satisfactory 
explanation it offered of the misfortune or prosperity which is 
often clearly caused by no action done in this life. The main 
object of the doctrine of salvation is to put an end to the evil 
of transmigration which is brought about by action (karma). 
The ultimate cause of transmigration is held to be ‘ignorance’ 
(a-vidya), which arouses the desire (¢rishua, ‘ thirst’) resulting 
in action. This ignorance is dispelled, in the view of every 
philosophical school, by some form of saving knowledge, not 
by faith. 

The leading philosophical system is the Vedanta (‘end or 
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goal of the Veda’), w shich has been the dominant philosophy 
of Brahmanism since the end of the Vedic period. It is, as 
its name implies, connected with the Vedas, being traceable, 
in its beginnings, from the latest hymns of the Rigveda, while 
further developed in the Upanishads. The doctrines of the 
latter were, about the commencement of our era, reduced to 
a systematic form in the Vedanta, which bears much the same 
relation to those works as Christian dogmatics bear to the New 
Testament. Its fundamental tenet, expressed in the famous 
formula fat tvam asi, ‘thou art that,’ is the identity of the 
individual soul with God (4vahma). The eternal, infinite, and 
unchangeable Brahma being one and indivisible, the individual 
soul is here regarded not as a part or emanation from, but as 
identical with, Brahma. The multiplicity of phenomena is 
produced by maya, ‘illusion,’ the ultimate cause of which is 
innate ignorance (avidya). This ignorance is dispelled on the 
attainment of true knowledge, which is to be found in the 
theoretical part of the Vedas, that is to say, the Upanishads. 
Then the semblance of any distinction between the soul and 
God disappears, and salvation (moksha), the chief end of man, 
is gained. Two forms of knowledge (zidyaz) are, however, 
distinguished in the Vedanta, a higher (fara) and a lower 
(apara). The former is concerned with the supreme and 
impersonal Brahma (neuter), which is without form or attri- 
butes, the latter with the inferior and personal Brahma 
(masculine), who is the Lord (zSvara), the Creator of the 
world. The apparent contradiction is solved by the explanation 
that the lower Brahma is merely an illusory form of the higher 
Brahma, produced by ‘ ignorance.’ 

The doctrines of the Vedanta are laid down in the Brakma- 
sitra of Badarayana. The most important commentary on 
that textbook is that of the famous philosopher Sankara (born 
in A.D. 788). His name is intimately associated with the 
revival of Brahmanism, which ended in driving Buddhism 
out of India. To him is due the full elaboration of the 
doctrine of maya, or cosmic illusion. 

Among the later commentaries on the Brahma Sitras, the 
most noteworthy is that of Ramanuja, who probably lived in 
the eleventh century. He deviates considerably from the 
tenets of the textbook which he expounds, his doctrine being 
closely allied to Christian ideas. For, according to him, 
individual souls are not identical with God ; they suffer, more- 
over, from unbelief, not ignorance, while faith (6hakti), or the 
love of God, not knowledge, is the means of salvation (moksha), 
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or union with God. A good epitome of the Vedanta system 
as a whole is the Vedanta-sara, or ‘Essence of Vedanta,’ by 
Sadananda Yogindra, who departs from the views of Sankara 
only in a few particulars. His date is unknown. 

In contrast with the speculative Vedanta, the Mimamsa is The Mi- 
concerned with the practical side of Vedic religion, as found Ba 
in the Brahmanas and the ritual literature. It chiefly discusses 
the sacred ceremonies and the rewards resulting from their 
performance. Regarding the Veda as existent from all time, 
it lays stress on the doctrine that articulate sounds are eternal, 
and that, consequently, the connexion of a word with its 
sense cannot be due to convention, but must by nature be 
inherent in the word itself. The Mimamsa is thus in reality 
not a system of philosophy at all. Its doctrines were formulated 
by Jaimini in the Karma-mimamsa-sitra. The oldest com- Jaimini. 
mentary on this textbook is that of Sabara Svamin, which in its 
turn was commented upon, about A.D. 700, by the great Mimam- 
sist Kumarila in his Zantra-varttika. The chief of the later Kumarila. 
commentaries on the Mimamsa Sitras is the /Jaiminiya-nyaya- 
mala-vistara of Madhava, dating from the fourteenth century. 

Another closely connected pair of orthodox systems is repre- 
sented by the Vaiseshika and the Nyaya schools of philosophy. 

The main content of both is a strict classification of ideas, and 

the explanation of the origin of the world from atoms. The The Vai- 
Vaiseshika, much the older of the two, derives its name from Seshika 
the category of ‘particularity’ (viSesha), which is specially aah 
emphasized in its theory of atoms. The memory of its founder 

is only preserved in the nickname Kanada (‘ eater of atoms’), 
which alludes to that theory. The chief importance of the 
Vaiseshika lies in the logical categories under which it classifies 
allphenomena. To the original six—substance, quality, motion, 
generality, particularity, and inherence—a seventh, non-existence 
(a-bhava), was added later. On this foundation the system 

aims at attaining a comprehensive philosophic view. Thus 

from the consideration of ‘substance’ it develops the atomic 
theory of the origin of the universe. Similarly, the investigation 

of ‘quality’ leads to its theory of psychology. Soul (aman) is 

here regarded as without beginning or end, and as all-per- 
vading ; while mind (mamas) is the internal organ which alone 
enables the soul to know not only external objects, but its 

own qualities. The VaiSeshika Siitras probably date from 
before the beginning of our era, as their tenets are already 
attacked in the Vedanta Siitras of Badarayana. The Nya- 
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development of Kanada’s system. A very detailed and acute 
exposition of formal logic constitutes its specific character. 
As such it has remained the foundation of philosophical 
studies in India down to the present day. Besides dealing 
with the means of knowledge, which it states to be perception, 
inference, analogy, and trustworthy authority, the system treats 
exhaustively of inferences and fallacies. It is interesting to 
note that the Indian mind here, independently of the Greeks, 
enunciated the syllogism as the form of deductive reasoning. 
The textbook in which the tenets of the system are set forth 
is the Myaya-sitra of Gotama. 

Neither of these two allied schools of thought originally 
accepted the existence of God, and they never went so far 
as to assume a creator of matter. Their theological views 
were first developed by Udayanacharya in his Ausumanjalt, 
which was written about A.D. 1200. 

The monistic theory of the early Upanishads aroused 
the opposition of Kapila, the rationalist founder of the 
Sankhya system, who, according to Buddhist legends, lived 
before Buddha. His teaching is entirely dualistic. For it 
admits only two entities, both without beginning and end, 
but essentially different: matter on the one hand, and an 
infinite plurality of individual souls on the other. The main 
content of the system is an account of the nature and the 
mutual relation of these two entities. Saving knowledge is 
here regarded as consisting in the recognition of the absolute 
distinction between soul and matter. Primordial matter 
( prakrit’), though unconscious, contains the inherent power 
of evolution. It is developed in the interest of souls 
(purusha), which are, however, entirely passive during the 
process, karma alone determining the course of the evolution. 
The existence of a supreme soul is consequently denied ; 
much stress is, indeed, laid on the absence of any cogent 
proof for the existence of God. 

From the original substance the world is described as 
developing through certain evolutionary stages. The diversity 
of material products is explained by the combination, in 
varying proportions, of the three inherent gwzas, or ‘con- 
stituents,’ of that substance. At the end of a cosmic period 
all things are dissolved into primordial matter. The alterna- 
tions of evolution, existence, and dissolution form a series 
of cycles which has neither beginning nor end. 

The psychology of this system is also original and 


psychology interesting. All mental operations are here regarded as 
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performed not by the soul, but as mechanical processes of of the 
the internal organs; in other words, of matter. As the soul S@2khya. 
possesses no attributes, there can be no qualitative difference 
between individual souls. The principle of personality is 
supplied by the ‘subtile body. This internal body accom- 

panies the soul on its migrations, but is finally dissolved into 

its material elements on the attainment of salvation. The 

soul thenceforth continues to exist individually, but in 
absolute unconsciousness. 

No sufficient reason can be adduced for rejecting the Historical 
unanimous tradition that a man named Kapila was the ee 
founder of this school of thought. No work of his has, ia 
however, been preserved. As _ pre-Buddhistic, he cannot 
have flourished later than 550 B.c. The second leading 
authority on the Sankhya was Pafichasikha, who perhaps Paiicha- 
lived about the beginning of our era. The oldest surviving Sikha. 
manual of the system is, however, the Sankhya-karika of eho 
Isvara-krishna, who at the latest belongs to the fifth century SaAhya- 
A.D., but may be older. There is a very good commentary ue: 
on it by Gaudapada, composed about a.p. 700. The Sankhya 
Sttras, long regarded as the oldest textbook of the system, 
and attributed to Kapila, were probably not composed till 
A.D. 1400. 

From the beginning of our era the Sankhya doctrine Influence 
exercised considerable influence on the religious and_philo- cake, 
sophical life of India, though to a much less extent than 
the Vedanta. The literary works on which it has specially left 
its mark are the Code of Manu, the Mahabharata, and the 
Puranas. Some of its teachings, such as that of the three 
gunas, have become the common property of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature. 

The Sankhya philosophy, with the addition of a peculiar The Yoga 
form of mental asceticism as the best means to saving SYSte™. 
knowledge, is the Yoga system. The founder, Patafjali, is 
most probably identical with the grammarian of that name, 
and would therefore belong to the second century B.c. In 
order to make his system more acceptable, he introduced 
into his Yoga-sitra the doctrine of a personal God. Far, 
however, from being essential to the work, this tenet actually 
conflicts with its principles. For here, as in the pure 
Sankhya, the soul is not represented as derived from God, 
nor is the aim of salvation absorption in God, but absolute 
isolation from matter. That the really distinctive part of 
the system is the methodical inculcation of mental asceticism, 
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is indicated by its name yoga, which means ‘yoking’ or 
concentrating the mind on a particular object. The condition 
of ecstatic abstraction, which had long been held in India 
to confer supernatural powers, was here turned into the chief 
means of salvation. The influence of the Yoga system is 
prominent in the later Upanishads, the Code of Manu, the 
Mahabharata, and particularly the Bhagavadgita, which is 
even called a yogasdstra or ‘manual of Yoga.’ Belief in 
the efficacy of Yoga still prevails in India and its practice 
survives. But most of its adherents ( Yogzs) are little more than 
conjurers and jugglers at the present day. 

The earliest representative of the eclectic movement which 
combined Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta doctrines, is the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad. More famous is the Bhagavadgita, 
a philosophical episode of the Mahabharata, in which the 
Supreme Being, incarnate as Krishna, expounds to Arjuna 
his doctrines in this sense. The beauty and the power of 
the language in this treatise are unsurpassed in any other 
work of Indian literature. 

Besides the six orthodox systems described above, there 
are three others which, to the Brahman, are heterodox. Two 
of these are the philosophical religions of Buddhism and 
Jainism, which in their main outlines are based on the 
Sankhya system. The fundamental doctrine of both is that 
life is nothing but suffering; and the chief aim of both is 
to redeem mankind from the misery of mundane existence 
by the annihilation of desire, with the aid of renunciation 
of the world and the practice of unbounded kindness to all 
creatures. Both also deny the existence of an eternal and 
supreme deity. But while Jainism retained the belief in the 
existence of the human soul, Buddhism went one step farther 
than the Sankhya in denying the existence of that also, and 
consequently affirming that salvation is an annihilation of 
self. 

The metaphysical speculations of these two systems, how- 
ever, occupy only a subordinate position in them. Their 
chief importance lies in their high development of the 
principles of morality, which hardly find a place in the 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. 

These two pessimistic religions are altogether so similar 
that the Jains or adherents of Jina, the founder of the 
system, were long looked upon as a Buddhist sect. Research 
has, however, led to the discovery that the founders of both 
religions were contemporaries, the most eminent of the many 
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teachers who in the sixth century B.c. opposed the Brahman 
ceremonial and caste pretensions in Northern India. 

Indian Buddhist literature has been preserved partly in Buddhist 
Pali, partly in Sanskrit. As Buddha taught in the vernacular /#¢tture- 
so as to be understood by the people, it is natural that the 
oldest writings embodying his doctrines should have been 
preserved in an ancient Prakrit dialect. The supposition that 
Pali is identical with Magadhi, the old vernacular of Magadha 
(Bihar), the original home of Buddhism, has been shown to 
be erroneous ; and the view which localizes literary Pali in the 
North-Western Deccan seems, on the whole, the most probable. 

Pali, as the sacred language of Ceylon and of the countries The Pali 

(Burma and Siam) which derived Buddha’s doctrine thence, is 6%" of 
; : Aes a2 cee the Souths 

the literary vehicle of the canon preserved in Ceylon. This Pali 

canon, equal in bulk to about twice the English Bible, is called 

the Zripiiaka, or ‘The Three Baskets.’ The first collection deals 

with Vzzaya, or Canon Law, containing all that relates to the 

origin and discipline of the Buddhist order of monks and 

nuns. The Sw¢ta-pifaka, or ‘Collection of Siitras,’ consists 

of discourses for the laity on various subjects connected with 

Dhamma (Sanskrit, Dharma), the ‘ Doctrine’ or ‘ Moral Law,’ 

including the psychological system on which it is based. ‘The 

third and last ‘ Basket, the Abjidhamma-pilaka, contains an 

exposition in detail of the Moral Law. ‘To the canon also 

belongs an appendix of miscellaneous works, including the 

550 Jatakas, or stories of the previous births of Buddha, 

which constitute the oldest, most authentic and complete 

collection of folk-lore in the world. Connected with the 

sacred canon is a vast subsidiary literature in Pali, consisting 

of commentaries, manuals, treatises, works on legendary and 

semi-historical subjects, and religious poetry. 

The Indian literature of the Northern Buddhists, preserved Sanskrit 
in Nepal, was, as far as it has come down to us, written in (70 Or 
Sanskrit. Of the canonical works of the older Buddhist 
doctrine in Sanskrit, corresponding to the Pali canon, hardly 
anything has been preserved. The Swtra-fifaka (excepting a 
few fragments of the Sanskrit original) and the Adhidharma- 
pitaka of the North are known only in Chinese translations, 
while owing to the early cessation of monasticism in Nepal, 
scarcely any text of the Vinaya collection has survived. 

The old Buddhist doctrine laid most stress on the attain- 4imayana 
ment of Arahatship or Mirvdza in this life. But about the ies 
beginning of the second century of our era there arose a new 
sect, mainly promoted by Nagarjuna, who flourished in the 
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latter half of that century. This later school made the chief 
goal of the Buddhist the attainment of Bodhisatship, or the 
condition of a future Buddha, with a view to save all living 
creatures in ages to come. ‘This doctrine was called the 
Mahayana, or ‘Greater Vehicle,’ in opposition to which the 
older view, as aiming at benefiting the individual only, was 
The new termed the A7zaydna, or ‘Lesser Vehicle. The new canon 
canon of of the Mahaydnists consists of the Vaipulya-siitras, which 
the Maha- j : 5 
yanists, derive their matter from the old Sitras of the Northern 
Buddhists. They are regularly composed in verse, alternating 
with prose, and repeating the subject-matter of the latter. The 
language is a kind of debased Sanskrit, resulting from the 
translation of Prakrit originals, ‘This change from the use of 
a vernacular is doubtless due to the revival of Sanskrit from 
about A.D. roo onwards. One of the earliest Stitras of this 
school was the Swkhavati-vyiha, or ‘Description of the Land 
of Bliss,’ translated into Chinese about the middle of the second 
century A.b. Another Mahayanist Sitra is the La/ita-vistara, 
a life of Buddha; while the Saddharma-pundarika, ‘The 
Lotus of the Good Law,’ translated into Chinese in a. D. 286, 
Legendary represents the doctrine in its full development. ‘To the same 
oS school belongs the Buddha-charita, or ‘ Life of Buddha,’ com- 
posed by Asvaghosha according to the rules of the classical 
Sanskrit epic. It probably dates from the second century A.D. 
Other Sanskrit works of an edifying type produced by the 
Mahfayanists are the /ataka-mala of Arya-Sira, a collection of 
stories of former births of Buddha, and the Divydvadana, an 
The Maha- attractive collection of legendary and semi-historical lore. The 
a only complete canonical work of the Hizaydna which has come 
down to us in Sanskrit is the Mahavastu, a Vinaya text dating 
perhaps from the second century B.c. Along with the Sanskrit 
originals of these texts, there have been preserved in Nepal the 
Tibetan translations made between A.D. 700 and goo and con- 
tained in the encyclopaedic collection entitled Zanjur. A large 
number of Sanskrit Buddhist books were also translated into 
Chinese from the first century A.p. onwards, and made their 
way to Japan after A.D. 600, when Buddhism was introduced 
into that country by way of Korea. 
Jainism. Buddhism vanished from the land of its birth nearly a thousand 
years ago, but has become a world-religion beyond its frontiers. 
Jainism, on the other hand, remained confined to India, but 
has survived only as an insignificant sect. The founder of 
this religion was Mahavira, a Kshattriya of Kundagrama in 
Videha (Tirhut) near Vaisali. There are two sects, which not 
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improbably divided about 300 B.c., the Svetambaras, ‘wearing 
white garments,’ and the Digambaras (‘clad in the sky’), 
wearing (formerly) none at all. The sacred canon of the Jains 
was probably composed not long before the beginning of our 
era, but it was not reduced to writing till the fifth century a.D. 
It is composed in Ardha-Magadhi, the most important, the 
best preserved, and the most copious of all the Prakrit dialects. 
The language employed in their non-canonical writings differs 
considerably from this, being a form of Maharashtri, the dialect 
which was generally used by the Brahman Prakrit poets. 
With the revival of Sanskrit, the Jains also learnt the use of 
that language for literary purposes. Thus the Sanskrit gram- 
marian Hemachandra was a Jain, and the two northern 
recensions of the Pavichatantra underwent, as we have seen, 
a considerable Jain influence. The period when this religion 
flourished most in India was from about a.D. 950 to 1300. 
The principle on which the Jains have laid more stress than 
any other Indian sect is that of tenderness for life (adzmsda), 
leading naturally to the practice of strict vegetarianism, but 
also to much exaggeration in the endeavour to avoid injuring 
even the smallest insect. 

Still more heterodox than the two atheistic systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism were the tenets of the Lokayatas 
(‘directed to the world’) or Materialists, whose teachings are 
known to have existed before the rise of Buddhism. They 
denied even the doctrines of transmigration and _ salvation, 
otherwise universally accepted in India. ‘The materialistic 
school of the Charvakas embodied their teaching in a text- 
book, the Sttras of Brihaspati. Our knowledge of their system 
is derived chiefly from the Sarvadarsana-samgraha, or ‘Com- 
pendium of all Speculations,’ a work composed by Madhava in 
the fourteenth century. Their antagonism to tradition went so 
far as to reject all the means of knowledge (even ‘ inference’) 
accepted by the other schools, with the sole exception of the 
evidence of the senses. To them matter was the only reality, 
soul being nothing but intelligence as an attribute of the body. 
The existence of anything transcending the senses they, of 
course, denied. Their polemics against the religion of the 
Brahmans were very scathing. The Vedas, they said, were 
only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, being tainted with the 
three blemishes of falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology ; 
Vedic teachers were impostors, whose doctrines were mutually 
destructive ; and the ritual of the Brahmans was useful only as 
a means of livelihood. 
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Several legal treatises of the type of the Dharma Sutras were 
composed in the post-Vedic period, the most important being 
the Vishnu-smriti, which, in its final form at least, cannot be 
earlier than about a.pD. 200. The regular Sanskrit law-books 
are, however, distinguished from their predecessors by two 
characteristics. "They are metrical in form, and are much 
wider in the scope of their subject-matter. The chief and 
oldest of them is the J/anava-dharma-sastra, or ‘Code 
of Manu, which probably assumed its present shape soon 
after A.D. 200. It contains 2,684 Slokas, a large proportion 
of which it has in common with the J/ahabharata. Next 
comes the Vajsavalkya-dharma-sastra, which seems to have 
been composed about A.D. 350. It is much more concise than 
Manu, containing only 1,009 slokas. Its author probably 
belonged to Mithila, the capital of Videha (Tirhut). The 
third great law-book, the Warada-smyiti, was the first to limit 
the subject of dharma to Jaw in the strict sense. It is much 
more voluminous than the two earlier codes, as it extends to 
12,000 Slokas in length. Founded apparently on Janu for 
the most part, it dates probably from about A.D. 500. 

The commentaries form the second stage of Sanskrit legal 
literature. The oldest surviving one is that of Medhatithi on 
Manu (¢. 4.D. 900). The best known commentary on Manu 
is, however, that of Kullika-bhatta, composed at Benares in 
the fifteenth century. The most famous commentary on 
Yajnavalkya is Vijnanesvara’s Mitakshara (c. A.D. 1100). It 
early attained to the position of a standard work nearly all over 
India. In the nineteenth century it acquired great importance 
in the practice of the Anglo-Indian law courts through Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the section on the law of inheritance. 

A third stage is represented by the legal compendia 
called Dharma-nibandhas, a multitude of which were composed 
after A.D. t100. The most imposing of them is Hemadri’s 
voluminous Chaturvarga-chintamani (¢. A.D. 1300). Another, 
Jimiitavahana’s Dharma-ratna, dating probably from the 
fifteenth century, deserves mention because it contains the 
famous treatise on the law of inheritance entitled Dayvabhaga, 
which, as the chief work of the Bengal school on the subject, 
was translated by Colebrooke. It is to be noted that the 
Indian law-books occupy a different position from those of 
other nations, because they are the work of private individuals. 
They were, moreover, written by Brahmans for Brahmans, 
whose caste pretensions they consequently exaggerate. Hence 
it is important to check their statements by outside evidence. 
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The only Sanskrit work claiming a directly historical 
character was composed after the Muhammadan conquest. It 
is the Raatarangini, or ‘River of Kings,’ a chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, written by Kalhana in a.p. 1148. Even here 
the narrative is legendary till the author approaches his own 
times. The book is of considerable value for the archaeology 
and chronology of Kashmir. It is metrical, containing nearly 
8,000 Slokas. 

The author of the oldest extant Sanskrit grammar was 
Panini, a native of the extreme north-west of India, who 
probably flourished about 300 B.c. His work consists of 
nearly 4,000 aphorisms, each of which, owing to the extreme 
conciseness of the style, generally consists of not more than 
two or three words. Hence the whole grammar could be 
printed within the compass of about thirty-five small octavo 
pages. Yet it describes the entire Sanskrit language with a 
completeness which has never been equalled elsewhere. Thus 
it is at once the shortest and the fullest grammar in the world. 
Three works closely connected with Panini’s grammar, and 
often referred to by him, are the Upadisitra, a list of irregularly 
formed words; the Dhdtupdatha, a list of nearly 2,000 verbal 
roots; and the Gazapatha, a ‘list of word-groups’ to which 
certain rules apply. Probably in the third century Bc, 
Katyayana made notes called Vartétkas on 1,245 of Panini’s 
rules. These were incorporated, about the middle of the 
second century B.c., by Patanjali in his Wahabhashya, or ‘ Great 
Commentary,’ where he adds supplementary notes of his own 
in dealing with 1,713 rules of Panini. About a.p. 650 was 
written the first complete commentary on Panini, the Kasrka 
Vritti, or ‘Benares Commentary.’ In the seventeenth century 
the Siddhanta-kaumudi, or ‘ Moonlight of Settled Conclusions,’ 
was compiled with a view to making Panini easier by a more 
practical arrangement of the subject-matter. The Zaghu-hau- 
mudi, an abridgement of this work by Varadaraja, is commonly 
used as an introduction to the native system of grammar. 
Several Sanskrit grammars do not belong to the Paninean 
system. The earliest of these was the work (c¢ a.D. 480) of 
Chandragomin, who composed it as a textbook for grammatical 
studies among the Northern Buddhists. The subject-matter is 
for the most part borrowed from Panini, but differently 
arranged and formulated. The A@/antra seems to have been 
the most influential of these later grammars, having served 
as a model for the standard Pali grammar of Kachchayana 
and for the native grammars of the Tibetans and Dravidians. 
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Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha, or ‘Enlightenment of the Ignorant,’ 
dating from the thirteenth century, has been down to the 
present day the Sanskrit grammar chiefly used in Bengal. 

The earliest form of Sanskrit lexicography is represented by 
the Vedic Mighantus, or lists of old and difficult words. The 
most ancient extant example of this type is the collection partly 
commented on by Yaska in his Mivwkta ; it must go back to 
the sixth century B.c. These old lists contain not only nouns 
and indeclinable words, but also verbs. On the other hand, 
the regular Sanskrit dictionaries, called Kosas, or ‘treasuries,’ 
comprise only nouns and indeclinable words. ‘They are, more- 
over, not, like the Vighanius, intended for exegetical purposes ; 
and they cannot be shown to be related to the older classical 
Sanskrit texts, or to be general dictionaries based on special 
glossaries. ‘They are for the most part simply collections of 
important and rare words and significations for the use of 
poets. They were meant to be learnt by heart, and, owing to 
the absence of any practical arrangement, could be of little use 
unless so learnt. They are therefore not really dictionaries in 
the European sense. ‘Two classes of Kofas are to be distin- 
guished : the synonymous class, containing groups of words 
with the same meaning ; and the homonymous class, containing 
lists of words each of which has several meanings. These 
Sanskrit dictionaries have two striking peculiarities: they are 
all versified, and alphabetical order is entirely absent in the 
synonymous, and only incipient in the homonymous class. 
The Amara-kosa, or ‘ Dictionary of Amara Simha,’ occupies the 
same dominant position in lexicography as Panini’s work does 
in grammar. It seems to have been composed not earlier than 
the seventh century a.p. Sagvata’s Anekartha-samuchchaya, or 
‘Collection of Homonyms,’ is possibly older. Halayudha’s 
Abhidhana-ratnamala, or ‘Necklace of Names,’ dates from 
about A.D. 950. A century later was composed the Vadjayanti 
of Yadavaprakasa. The Jain scholar Hemachandra (a.p. 
1088-1172) compiled three Sanskrit dictionaries, besides a 
Prakrit one and a Prakrit grammar. 

The oldest and most important work treating of poetics is 
Bharata’s WValya-Sastra, or ‘Treatise on Dramatic Art,’ which 
probably goes back to the sixth century a.p. Dandin’s Kavyé- 
darsa, or ‘ Mirror of Poetry’ (¢. a.D. 60c), deals with styles of 
composition, poetic ornament, metrical tricks and puzzles, 
besides the ten kinds of blemishes to be avoided by poets. 
Some half-dozen other works on this subject belong to subse- 
quent centuries ; much the latest of them is the well-known 
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Sahitya-darpana, or ‘ Mirror of the Art of Poetry,’ composed in 
Eastern Bengal in A.D. 1450. 

In the mathematical sciences the achievements of the Indians 
have been very considerable. As the inventors of the 
numerical figures with which the whole world reckons, and of 
the decimal system connected with the use of those figures, 
they naturally became the greatest calculators of antiquity, just 
as the Greeks were the greatest geometricians. The oldest 
extant mathematical writings of the Indians are the Vedic 
Sulva Siitras, which, as representing a kind of ritual geometry, 
are altogether of a practical character. They nevertheless 
display a large amount of geometrical knowledge. Thus the 
Pythagorean theorem, that the square of the hypotenuse equals 
the squares of the other two sides of a triangle, is well-known 
to them. ‘The later mathematicians made more progress in 
trigonometry, especially by the invention of the sine table. 
The greatness of the Indian mathematical writers, who belong 
to the fifth century and later, lies in their arithmetical and 
algebraical investigations. These, as their authors were at the 
same time astronomers, form auxiliary chapters in astronomical 
works. The raising of numbers to various powers and the 
extraction of the square or cube root were but elementary 
operations to these mathematicians. They also calculated 
mathematical progressions, perhaps first suggested by the 
chessboard of sixty-four squares, which was known in India 
long before the beginning of our era. They attained the 
greatest eminence in algebra, which they developed to a degree 
beyond anything ever achieved by the Greeks. Strange though 
it may appear to the European mind, the mathematical chapters 
of the astronomers are composed in verse, like the rest of their 
works. 

In astronomy the Indians do not seem to have made much 
progress till they became acquainted with the science of the 
Greeks. Thenceforward, however, their astronomical -litera- 
ture is extensive. The earliest works of scientific Indian 
astronomy, beginning about A.D. 300, were four treatises 
called Stddhantas, or canonical textbooks, of which only one, 
the Swrya-siddhanta, has survived. The doctrines of these 
early works were reduced to a more concise and practical form 
by the real founder of Indian astronomy, Aryabhata, who was 
born at Pataliputra (Patna) in a.p. 476. His work is entitled 
Aryabhatiya, the third section treating of mathematical prob- 
lems only. He will ever be memorable as having maintained 
the rotation of the earth round its axis, and having explained 
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the cause of the eclipses of the sun and moon. The next 
great Indian astronomer was Varaha-mihira, a native of a place 
near Ujjain, who died in a.p. 587. He was the author of four 
works. His Pavicha-siddhantika is a practical astronomical 
treatise. One of the other three, which are astrological, is the 
Brihat-samhita, a treatise composed quite in the style of the 
court epics. Another great astronomer was Brahmagupta, who, 
born in A.D. 598, wrote his Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta when he 
was thirty years old. The last eminent Indian astronomer was 
Bhaskaracharya, born in A.p.1114. He was the author of the 
Siddhanta-siromant, or ‘Diadem of Systems,’ which has en- 
joyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Svrva-stddhanta. 7 

Medicine, or the healing art, is designated in Sanskrit Ayw7- 
veda, the ‘Veda of Life.’ Its beginnings go back to the Azharva- 
veda, in which many diseases are mentioned and connected 
with healing plants. ‘The earliest and most notable medical 
authorities are Charaka and Susruta. The former probably lived 
at the close of the first century A.D. His work, which is in verse, 
and is entitled Charaka-samhita, is still regarded as authoritative 
in India. The great surgeon Susruta probably belongs to the 
second century. The extant form of his work, the Swsruta-sam- 
/uta, seems to be considerably expanded as compared with the 
form of it known to the Arabs. The most noteworthy medical 
writer subsequent to these two leading authorities is Vagbhata 
the Elder, the author of the Ashfanga-hridaya, who probably 
lived about a.D. 600. During the eighth century a number of 
Sanskrit medical treatises were translated into Arabic by order of 
the Caliphs of Baghdad. With regard to the intrinsic value 
of the works of the old Indian writers on medicine, the opinion 
of competent judges who have hitherto examined them is not 
favourable. Nor is it likely that the Indian mind, since it 
never showed any aptitude for natural science, should have 
accomplished anything great in this direction. Probably the 
only valuable contribution to surgery to which India can lay 
claim is the art of forming artificial noses. This operation 
has been borrowed in modern times from India, where English- 
men became acquainted with it in the eighteenth century. 

It remains to add the briefest possible sketch of secular 
Prakrit literature, owing to its close connexion with Sanskrit. 
There is good reason to believe that the earliest Prakrit writings 
were composed in actually spoken vernaculars, but no such 
work has been preserved. The Prakrits known to us were 
not real vernaculars, but rather literary fictions founded on 
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spoken dialects. The native writers clearly distinguish the 
former by the name of Prakrit from the latter, which they 
designate by the term Afadbhramsa, ‘decadent speech,’ or 
Desibhasha, ‘\ocal dialect.’ The earliest Prakrit work of the 
existence of which we have evidence was, however, composed 

in a dialect called Paigachi, which seems to have come nearer 

the character of a spoken vernacular than any other literary 
Prakrit. This work was the Brihat-kathd, a collection of Byihal- 
stories current at the time in India. It was compiled by the 7“ 
poet Gunadhya, who appears to have lived in the first or 
second century of our era. Though no longer extant, it is 
known from the Sanskrit translations of Kshemendra and 
Somadeva, made in the eleventh century. Thus Prakrit was 

the language first used for committing to writing the earliest 
collection (excepting the Jatakas) of folk-tales of which we 
have certain knowledge (cp. p. 251). 

Since the Jains employed Prakrit as the language of their 
sacred canon, this sect exercised a predominant influence on the 
development of Prakrit literature in general. Maharashtri, 
being the particular dialect they used in their non-canonical 
writings, naturally attained a special development for literary 
purposes. Hence it is the language in which the lyric literature 
of Prakrit is for the most part composed. In it is written the Prakrit 
Sattasai (Skt. sapta-Sati), or ‘Seven Centuries,’ of Hala, an i: 
anthology of lyric stanzas, mostly of an erotic type. Hala, in 
all likelihood only the patron of the real compiler of the col- 
lection, most probably lived in one of the early centuries of our 
era. The fact that many of the verses here have the names of 
their respective authors appended, indicates that the history of 
Prakrit lyric poetry goes still farther back than Hala’s time. 

It has been shown above (p. 245) that Prakrit is used to a Prakrit 
considerable extent in the Sanskrit drama; here also Maha- drama. 
rashtri is employed in lyrical passages. One play has been 
preserved which is written entirely in Prakrit. This is the 
Karpiira-manjari (‘ Camphor-cluster’) of Rajasekhara (about 
goo A.D.), whose three Sanskrit plays have already been 
mentioned. Only two Prakrit dialects are employed in this 
play, Maharashtri and Sauraseni. It describes, in four acts, 
how king Chandapala marries Karptira-maiijari, the daughter 
of the king of Kuntala. The jealousy of the queen, and 
the intrigues by which the king and the heroine are brought 
together, furnish the plot of the play. 

The Kavya type is represented by two extant Prakrit poems. Prakrit 
The older of the two is entitled Ravana-vaha (Skt. Ravana- Kavyas. 
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vadha), ‘Death of Ravana,’ or Dahamuha-vaha (Skt. Dasa- 
mukha-vadha), ‘Death of the Ten-headed (Ravana),’ which re- 
lates the story of Rama from the point when the monkey army 
set out for Lanka (p. 237) down to the slaughter of Ravana. The 
poem is also known under the Sanskrit title of Setu-bandha, 
‘The Building of the Bridge.’ The Pravarasena to whom it is 
ascribed was probably a king of Kashmir of the sixth century, 
the patron of the real author, who composed the poem to com- 
memorate the construction of a bridge over the Vitasta (Jhe- 
lum) by his royal master. The other Prakrit Kavya is the 
Gauda-vaha, which was composed by Bappairao (Skt. Vakpati- 
raja) about A.D. 750, to signalize the victory of his patron, 
Yasovarman of Kanauj, over a Gauda king. 
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1904.) 
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P. Deussen and O. Strauss.— Ver philosophische Texte des Mahabharata. 
(Leipzig, 1906.) 
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A. Weber.—J/ndische Studien. Vol. xvi, pp. 211-479; vol. xvii, pp. 1-go. 
Also his Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. of the Royal Library, 
Berlin. Vol. ii, pp. 355-823. 

H. Jacobi, ‘ Gaina Siitras’ (translated into English). Sacred Books of the 
East, vols. xxii (1884) and xlv (1895) : Introductions. 

R. Pischel.—Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen. (Strassburg, 1900.) (See 
especially Introduction, pp. 1-47.) 

Sten Konow, and C. R. Lanman.—’Rwa-cekhara’s Karpiira-manjari 
(edited and translated). (Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1901.) (See pt. iii: 
‘Essay on Raja-cekhara’s Life and Writings.’) 

On Buddhist literature see especially :— 

. TT. W. Rhys Davids. —Budihism. 16th ed. (1901.) Also: American 

Lectures on Buddhism. 2nd ed. (1901.) 

H, Oldenberg.—Buddha. 4thed. (Berlin, 1903.) 
R. Pischel— Leben und Lehre des Buddha. (Leipzig, 1906.) 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
FROM 600 B.C, TO A.D. 650 


Tue history of India begins, for an orthodox Hindu, more 
than three thousand years before Christ, with the war between 
the sons of Pandu and the sons of Kuru, as described in the 
Mahabharata, a vast epic about eight times the bulk of the 
Iliad and Odyssey combined, and in parts of great antiquity. 
Another huge epic, the Ramayana, which probably is less 
ancient, relates the story of Rama, prince of Kosala (Oudh), 
and is also regarded by Hindus as a storehouse of historical 
facts. Many attempts, all alike unsuccessful, have been made 
to distil history from the Indian epic poems, but modern 
criticism now generally acknowledges the fact that bardic lays 
cannot be made the basis of sober history. 

The epics being rejected, the historian must look elsewhere 
for his material. Although the ancient kings used to maintain 
official chronicles, not a fragment of those documents has 
survived, and Sanskrit literature does not contain a single work 
which deserves the name of a history, except, perhaps, the 
Kashmir chronicle composed by Kalhana. The materials 
available may be defined as consisting of monuments, in- 
scriptions, coins, literary tradition, the annals of foreign 
countries, especially of China, and the observations of foreign 
travellers. 

For the earliest period, literary tradition being almost the 
only source, the results obtainable are necessarily meagre and 
wanting in precision, until the fourth century B.c., when the 
other sources begin to flow, and the stream of events becomes 
more copious. But it varies much in volume, and when facts 
fail, as they do at times, the historian must stay his pen. 

The most ancient literary tradition dealing with historical 
matter which is to be found in the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, Buddhists, or Jains cannot be assumed to have 
taken shape earlier than 500 B.c., although it may record a 
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few facts a century or a century and a half older; and we 
cannot be far wrong if we place the commencement of 
authentic Indian history about 600 B.c., or a little earlier. 
The tribal movements which introduced civilization and laid 
the foundations of the existing nations are, of course, very 
much more ancient. But the story of those movements is 
necessarily obscure and uncertain, and refuses to be bound in 
chronological fetters. 

The writer of this chapter holds that history cannot be 
divorced from chronology, and that the investigation of facts 
incapable of chronological arrangement lies outside the 
historian’s province. No approximately accurate date earlier 
than 650 B.c. can be assigned to any Indian event, and that 
year may be regarded as the extreme anterior limit by which 
the inquiries of an Indian historian are bounded. 

A great difficulty is placed in his way by the indifference to Difficulties 
chronology displayed by Indian writers, and by their careless- of chrono- 
ness in distinguishing fact from fiction. During the last °°” 
hundred years generations of European scholars have been 
engaged in the task of determining the cardinal facts of Indian 
chronology, and thus preparing the indispensable framework 
for historical narrative. But for the discovery of certain 
clear instances of synchronism between events in India and 
those in countries of which the history is known, the accom- 
plishment of this task would have been impossible, and the 
ancient history of India would still be a chaos of unverified 
conjecture. But within the last twenty or thirty years most of 
the leading problems in Indian chronology have been success- 
fully attacked and solved with the aid of these synchronisms ; 
and it is now possible to give an outline of the main facts in 
chronological order from 600 B.C. to A.D. 650. Such-an out- 
line is attempted in the following sketch, which is necessarily 
imperfect, owing to the limitations of space, forbidding 
minute detail or the justification of categorical statements on 
disputed points. A more adequate presentation of the story 
of Ancient India will be found in the writer’s Larly History of 
Jndia, published in 1904. 

The oldest historical traditions seem to be those embodied Ancient 
in the Jain and Buddhist scriptures, parts of which may ey 
have been composed as early as the fifth century B.c, 
The Puranas of the Brahmans, although containing much 
material of high antiquity, were rearranged in their existing 
form at much later dates. The earliest of them, the Vayu 
Purana, may be assigned to the fourth century a.p., and the 
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other principal compositions of the class may be dated between 
that time and A.D. 700. All the eighteen Puranas were cer- 
tainly regarded as works of venerable age when Albirtini wrote 
his account of India in 4.p. 1031, and the Vayu Purana is 
known to have ranked as a sacred scripture prior to A.D. 600. 

The early traditions give us glimpses of India in the sixth 
and seventh centuries B.c. The country, as far as it was 
occupied by the more advanced tribes, especially those 
commonly called Aryan, was even then a civilized Jand, in 
a condition far removed from barbarism. We hear of sixteen 
great powers or principal states in Northern India, besides 
smaller kingdoms and tribal republics. Cities and towns were 
numerous, and well equipped with the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. Some of the places mentioned in the most ancient 
stories, such as Benares and Broach (Bharéch), are important 
cities to this day. Others, famous in the olden time, are 
now ruinous heaps, and of some the very name and site have 
been forgotten. Taxila, for instance, which was celebrated as 
one of the greatest cities of the East in the time of Alexander, 
was not only the capital of a kingdom two centuries earlier, but 
a seat of learning, to which scholars of all classes flocked for 
instruction in every branch of knowledge then within the reach of 
a student. Its site is now marked by lines of shapeless mounds, 
scattered among the villages near Rawalpindi.  Sravasti, the 
splendid city where Buddha lived and taught for many years, 
les buried in jungle on the borders of Nepal. 

Herodotus, who wrote towards the close of the fifth century 
B.C., gives the first important notice of India by a foreign 
observer. He did not visit the country personally, and doubt- 
less derived his information from Persian sources. Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes (521-485 B.c.), having consolidated his power 
as master of the Persian empire, sought to extend it over 
part of India. He obtained the necessary information by 
dispatching Scylax of Karyanda on a voyage of exploration 
down the rivers of the Punjab and Sind. The explorer, 
starting from a town named Kaspatyros, somewhere near 
Attock, in due course reached the sea, and, crossing it westward, 
‘arrived in the thirtieth month at that place [on the coast of 
the Red Sea] where the King of Egypt dispatched the 
Phoenicians to sail round Libya.’ Unfortunately no more 
detailed account has been preserved of this adventurous 
voyage, which anticipated the achievement of Alexander and 
Nearchus. Darius then attacked India and annexed to his 
empire the provinces west of the Indus, and possibly part of 
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the Punjab. At the time of Alexander’s invasion the Indus 
was the boundary between the Persian dominions and_in- 
dependent India. The Indian conquests were organized as 
the Twentieth Satrapy, the richest and most populous province 
of the empire. It paid as tribute 360 Euboic talents of 
gold dust, equivalent to nearly £1,000,000 sterling. (Book iii, 
c. 88-106 ; iv, c. 44.) The travellers’ tales which were told to 
Herodotus concerning the customs of the inhabitants and the 
products of the country contain no information of value. 

The meagreness of the information obtainable by Herodotus 
is good evidence of the extraordinary isolation of India from 
the Western world, which continued to a much later age. 
Strabo, writing in the time of Augustus, complains of the 
difficulties which he experienced in ascertaining facts about 
India, owing to the remoteness of the country, the rarity of 
European visitors, and the irreconcilable contradictions in the 
few reports received. India was never really thrown open to 
European knowledge until the sixteenth century. Up to that 
time the world was dependent on the descriptions of the Punjab 
and Sind by the companions of Alexander, and the account of 
the interior by Megasthenes, which will be noticed presently. 
No detailed record of the commercial and diplomatic inter- 
course between India and the early Roman empire has been 
preserved, although such intercourse is known to have been 
considerable. 

All traditions agree in assigning a prominent position from 
very early times to the kingdom of Magadha, or Bihar, on the 
Ganges. Both the Jain and Buddhist religions arose either in 
that kingdom or on its borders, and Brahmanical Hinduism 
from time immemorial has always possessed a stronghold in the 
neighbouring city of Benares. The followers of all the leading 
Indian sects were thus equally interested in Magadha and the 
surrounding states. But the prominence assigned to Magadha 
is not due solely to the position.it occupied in the history of 
religion. It was undoubtedly a powerful kingdom from a very 
early date. 

The most ancient dynasty in the Puranic lists which can lay 
claim to historic reality is that said to have been founded by 
Sisunaga, about the end of the seventh century.  Bimbisara, 
the fifth monarch of this line of Magadhan kings, is famous in 
Buddhist story as the friend and patron of Gautama Buddha, 
the Sakya sage, the founder of the system which we call 
Buddhism. This unfortunate prince was deposed, imprisoned, 
and ultimately starved to death by his son and_ successor, 
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Ajatasatru, early in whose reign Buddha died, probably in 
the year 487 B.C. 

The dynasty of Sisunaga lasted three or four generations 
longer, and was followed at some time before the middle of 
the fourth century by the Nanda dynasty. But hardly anything 
definite is known about this early period; and detailed his- 
torical narrative does not become possible until the accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya, the first paramount sovereign or 
emperor of India, in 321 B.C. 

Before, however, we can enter upon the history of the Maurya 
dynasty, we must briefly describe the memorable campaign of 
Alexander the Great, of which Chandragupta was an eyewitness 
in his youth. 

Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush in May, 327 B.c., and 
spent the remainder of that year in an arduous campaign 
among the mountains to the north of the Kabul river. The 
great natural fortress of Aornos, on the Upper Indus, having 
been stormed in November or December, the invader’s rear 
was secured by the installation of garrisons at all the important 
places in the hills, and his way to India was at last clear. In 
February, 326 B.c., Alexander arrived at the bridge over the 
Indus at Ohind or Und, which had been constructed by his 
generals ; and after his wearied troops had enjoyed thirty days’ 
much-needed rest, he crossed the river, and entered independent 
India at the beginning of spring, in the month of February or 
March. 

Ambhi (Omphis), king of Taxila, the great city three days’ 
march to the east of the river, whose lately deceased father had 
already given welcome assistance to the invading army, now 
sent an embassy with valuable presents to meet Alexander, and 
contributed a contingent of 700 men to swell his force. The 
ready submission of the rulers of Taxila is explained by the 
fact that they sought Alexander’s help against their enemies 
in the neighbouring states. India was then parcelled into a 
multitude of states, owning no allegiance to any paramount 
power, and continually at war among themselves. At the 
time of Alexander’s approach Ambhi was engaged in hostilities 
both with Porus, his powerful neighbour to the east, and with 
the small hill kingdom of Abhisara (Abisares) to the north. 

The Taxilan monarch did homage to Alexander as his 
suzerain, and received investiture at his hands. Gifts of 
great value were exchanged, and the contingent supplied by 
the Indian king was increased to 5,000 men. The hill 
chieftain of Abhisara, who had meditated resistance, prudently 
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tendered his submission, and Alexander cherished hopes that 
Porus would prove equally complaisant. But that potentate, 
who ruled the populous and fertile territory containing 300 
towns which lay between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akesines (Chenab), corresponding to the modern Districts of 
Jhelum, Gujrat, and Shahpur, felt confidence in his power 
of resistance, and refused to yield. 

In May, 326 B.c., Alexander arrived at the Jhelum river, Passage 
which was already in flood by reason of the melting of the Pe 
mountain snows. He soon perceived that it was impossible to ©  * | 
carry his army openly across in the face of the powerful force 
assembled by Porus on the opposite bank, which was especially 
formidable on account of its host of war-elephants, which the 
Macedonian horse could not be induced to meet. Alexander, 
therefore, resolved to ‘steal a passage.’ By means of a masterly 
night march, prepared for with elaborate precautions, he effected 
his purpose, taking with him a picked force numbering about 
12,000 men, of whom half were mounted. Porus, after a 
belated and ineffectual attempt to oppose the landing, drew 
up his host in order of battle. 

The battle-field was a plain, now called Karri, about five July, 
miles in width, and situated about ten miles in a direct line any Cc. 
north-east from Alexander’s camp near the town of Jhelum’. 6¢ the 
The Indian king placed his chief reliance upon 200 huge Hydaspes. 
elephants which protected in front his central body of 30,000 
infantry. Three hundred chariots, each drawn by four horses, 
and carrying six men, supported by 4,000 cavalry, guarded the 
flanks. Each foot-soldier carried a broad and heavy two- 
handed sword, a long buckler of undressed ox-hide, and either 
javelins or a bow. The bow was a formidable weapon ; for 
‘nothing,’ say the Greek writers, ‘can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot—neither shield nor breastplate, nor any stronger defence, 
if such there be.’ Alexander clearly perceived that his small 
force could have no chance.of success in a frontal attack upon 
the enemy’s centre, and resolved to rely upon the effect of a 
vigorous cavalry charge against the Indian left wing. A 
thousand mounted archers led the way, and were followed 
by the horse-guards under the personal command of the 
king. The fight, which lasted till evening, ended in the 
annihilation of the Indian army, and the capture of Porus, 
who had fought like a lion, and was severely wounded. 
Alexander treated his captive with politic generosity, and 


1 General Abbott’s view (J. A. .S. B., 1848) seems to be correct, although 
Cunningham’s theory has been generally accepted. 
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even added to his territories, thus securing a faithful ally 
during the subsequent operations of the campaign. 

The conqueror, having performed the obsequies of the slain 
with fitting splendour, offered the customary sacrifice, and cele- 
brated games. He then left Craterus behind with a sufficient 
force to guard his communications, and himself pressed on 
eastwards with a body of picked troops, comprising as usual a 
large proportion of cavalry. A nation named Glausai or 
Glaukanikoi by the Greeks, whose territory included thirty- 
seven considerable towns and a multitude of villages, readily 
submitted ; and Abisares, king of the lower hills, now known as 
Rajauri and Bhimbar, again tendered his allegiance. Another 
Porus, nephew of the king defeated at the Hydaspes, also 
bowed to the inevitable; and sundry independent tribes 
followed the example of the princes. 

About the middle or end of the month of July, at the height 
of the rainy season, Alexander reached the bank of the river 
Akesines (Chenab), which was, of course, in full flood. The 
passage was rendered extremely difficult by the width, about 
3,000 yards, of the swollen stream and the number of large 
and jagged rocks with which the channel was obstructed. 
Many of the boats were wrecked on these and their occupants 
were drowned. ‘he men who swam across supported on 
inflated skins got over in safety. The exact spot where the 
passage was effected has not been determined, but the mention 
of numerous rocks proves that it must have been near the foot 
of the hills, twenty-five or thirty miles above Wazirabad. 

In the following month the river Hydraotes (Ravi) was 
reached, and crossed without difficulty. Hephaistion was 
detached to reduce the younger Porus, who had revolted, while 
Alexander in person proceeded to attack a strong confederacy 
of independent tribes or clans. This confederacy was headed 
by the Kathaioi, who dwelt between the Hydraotes (Ravi) 
and the Hyphasis (Beas), and enjoyed the highest reputation 
for courage and skill in the art of war. The other allies were 
the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), who occupied the upper valley of 
the Hyphasis, and the powerful nation of the Malloi (Malavas), 
who held the central districts of the Punjab on the banks of 
the Hydraotes. These allied tribes had successfully repelled 
attacks made by Porus and Abisares a short time before 
Alexander’s invasion, and hoped to resist the Macedonian 
army with equal success. 

The confederates selected as their stronghold a walled town 
named Sangala, three days’ march beyond the Hydraotes, and 
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awaited attack in a laager formed by a triple line of wagons 
outside the walls. Neither laager nor walls could withstand 
Alexander, who quickly captured the city. The loss of the 
allies was enormous, that of Alexander trifling. The town was 
razed to the ground, and the surrounding territory was bestowed 
on certain independent tribes who had hastened to make 
submission. 

Yet another great river, the Hyphasis (Beas or Biah) lay 
athwart the path of Alexander, who longed to cross this 
obstacle and subdue the rich territories beyond. He was in- 
formed that the region on the farther bank was exceptionally 
prosperous, being inhabited by a nation skilled equally in agri- 
culture and war, and in the enjoyment of an excellent aristocratic 
government. But when he reached the river Alexander noticed 
that his weary troops no longer followed him with their wonted 
alacrity, and that the camp was filled with murmurs. He 
sought to rouse their enthusiasm by a speech, in which he 
recited the glories of their wondrous conquests from the 
Hellespont to the Hyphasis, and promised them the dominion 
and riches of all Asia. But his words fell on unwilling ears ; 
and, after a pause, the growing discontent of his soldiers and 
their fixed determination to go no farther found expression in 
the voice of Koinos, a trusted general. Alexander, deeply 
mortified, retired into his tent, and would see nobody ; but on 
the third day he was forced to admit the impossibility of further 
advance, and reluctantly gave the order for retreat. The site 
of the twelve great altars of cut stone which he erected on the 
bank of the old bed of the Hyphasis, not far from the hills, to 
mark the limit of his advance, has not yet been identified. 

The month of September was spent in retracing the line of 
advance. About the beginning of October the army was again 
encamped on the bank of the Hydaspes, and Alexander busied 
himself in completing the preparations for his long-planned 
voyage down the rivers to the sea, which had been far 
advanced by his officers. The forests of the neighbour- 
ing hills supplied timber in abundance, and by the end 
of October a fleet numbering some two thousand vessels of 
all kinds was ready to start. Before the voyage began Alex- 
ander held a great assembly or Darbar of his officers and the 
representatives of the Indian powers, and appointed Porus 
king of the seven nations already subjugated. ‘I'wo generals 
were dispatched to secure the flank of the army by obtaining 
the submission of Saubhtti (Sophytes), king of the Salt Range 
hills, which extend westward from Jhelum to the Indus. 
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When all preliminary arrangements had been completed, a 
force of 8,000 men, including a large proportion of mounted 
troops, on which Alexander always placed his chief reliance, 
embarked on the fleet. The rest of the army, which numbered 
in all about 120,000 men, marched in two corps along the 
banks. The rear guard was commanded by Philippus, who had 
been appointed Satrap of the provinces west of the Indus. 

The fleet sailed down the stream in stately array, with many 
delays caused by the opposition of the nations encountered. 
The Malloi, the allies of the Kathaioi, who occupied the central 
Punjab, were the most formidable opponents encountered 
during the earlier part of the voyage. At the siege of a small 
nameless town! in their territory Alexander was dangerously 
wounded, and his troops were so maddened that when they 
stormed the place they ‘spared none, neither man, woman, nor 
child.’ By the beginning of 325 B.c. the power of the Malloi 
was shattered, and the nation nearly exterminated. 

When the fleet had reached the third confluence, where the 
combined waters of the Punjab rivers then united with the 
Indus, this point was fixed as the boundary of the jurisdiction 
of Philippus, who was now appointed Satrap of the conquered 
territories. All the Thracian light horse, and a sufficient force 
of infantry, were left behind for garrison duty. 

At the capital of a tribe named Sogdoi Alexander fortified a 
town, constructed dockyards, as he had done in other places, 
and repaired his damaged vessels. Peithon was appointed 
Satrap of the country extending from the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of Philippus to the sea. During the progress through Sind 
certain Brahmans who had instigated resistance were ruthlessly 
hanged. ‘The other cities in the same country surrendered 
without attempting resistance wherever he advanced ; so much 
were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with abject terror 
by Alexander and the success of his arms.’ 

From the head of the delta, Craterus was dispatched direct 
to Persia through Seistan with the elephants and a large portion 
of the army. Early in September, 325 B.c., after a voyage of ten 
months, Alexander reached the sea with the corps under his 
command. As soon as possible he started to march by land 
through Gedrosia (Makran) to Persia and Babylon; while 


* Not Multan, as commonly asserted. Multan lies much too far south. 
The town must have been at least 80 miles to the north-east of Multan, 
The courses of the rivers have changed so much that exact identifications of 
the places visited by Alexander during his voyage are impossible. The 
numerous ‘ identifications’ published in many books are all alike baseless. 
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Nearchus was dispatched with the fleet to sail round the coast 
into the Persian Gulf. The thrilling story of the adventures 
and sufferings of both forces is so slightly connected with the 
history of India that it cannot be told here. It is sufficient 
to note that Nearchus accomplished his perilous task with con- 


spicuous success and slight loss; while Alexander, although | 


likewise successful in his main purpose, incurred frightful 
losses, especially among the camp followers, and arrived in 
Karmania with only a shattered remnant of his army. During 
the summer of 324 B.c. he reached Babylon, where he died a 
year later, in June, 323 B.C. 

Alexander’s stay in India, from March, 326 B.c., when he 
crossed the Indus, until September, 325 B.c., when he began 
his homeward march, lasted barely nineteen months. During 
that brief period he had inflicted upon the hapless land the 
miseries so vividly described in the words of Diodorus :—- 

‘The fury of war was at once let loose over the whole land ; 

conflagration, pillage, and massacre ran riot in every place ; the 
soldiers appropriated vast booty, and the number of inhabitants 
slain by the sword amounted to many myriads.’ 
His expedition, regarded as a series of masterly military 
operations, had been an unqualified success from beginning to 
end, without a single failure. Each stage of the campaign—the 
subjugation of the highlands, the advance to the Hyphasis, the 
retreat to the Hydaspes, and the descent of the rivers—had 
been a triumph of organization, strategy, and tactics. But the 
world gained nothing to compensate for the awful suffering 
which accompanied the display of unrivalled powers by the 
greatest general known to history. Eyen the booty, for which 
his soldiers had risked so much, was lost in the deserts of 
Gedrosia. If Alexander had lived, his well-conceived plans 
probably would have resulted in the Hellenization of at least 
the basin of the Indus, and the course of Indian history might 
have been changed. But his death prevented his victories 
from bearing fruit in India as they did in other parts of Asia. 
The ancient Indian polity was far too strong to be swept away 
by a passing storm ; and within two years of Alexander's death 
his successors were obliged to abandon the Indian provinces, 
and to leave them to work out their destiny in their own 
fashion. 

Even before his return to Persia, Alexander had received 
news of the murder of his Satrap Philippus, the officer in charge 
of the conquered territories above the delta, and had been 
obliged to content himself with making temporary arrangements 
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on paper for their administration. When fate overtook him at 
Babylon, his generals had no leisure to think of distant India, 
where the natives promptly rose, and in the course of a year or 
two swept away all traces of Macedonian rule. 

The leader of this revolt was a young Hindu, named Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, an illegitimate member of the royal family of 
Magadha. That kingdom had already attained to a position 
of great power. Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, had 
annexed the kingdom of Anga, the modern Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, and his successors had further extended the limits of 
their sway. Inquiries made by Alexander elicited the informa- 
tion that the Magadhan monarch commanded an army reputed 
to number 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots, and 3,000 war-elephants. The king then ruling, one 
of the Nanda dynasty, was alleged to be the son of a barber, 
who had become the paramour of the late queen, and with her 
aid had exterminated the princes of the Sisunaga dynasty, and 
usurped the throne. The barber’s son was considered to 
betray by his conduct traces of his humble origin, and was so 
unpopular that Alexander was assured that he would have no 
difficulty in defeating him. Chandragupta, having incurred the 
displeasure of this king, was compelled to go into exile, and 
flee to the north-west, where he is said to have met Alexander. 

When the great Macedonian passed away, the exile saw his 
opportunity, and placing himself at the head of a force recruited 
from the predatory tribes of the frontier, descended upon 
Magadha. In the struggle which ensued Chandragupta was 
victorious. He dethroned the Nanda king, and in accordance 
with the Oriental practice in such cases destroyed every member 
of the royal family. At first he was obliged to associate with 
himself on the throne the principal chieftain from the north 
who had aided his enterprise, but this unwelcome colleague 
was soon disposed of, and Chandragupta reigned alone. His 
accession may be dated with practical certainty in the year 
321 B.C., two years after the death of Alexander. 

Although the Indians, under the guidance of Chandragupta 
and an able Brahman minister who shared his counsels, had 
shaken from their necks the yoke of Macedonian servitude, 
they gained nothing in the way of personal freedom by the 
change of masters. The government was characterized by 
great severity—evasion of the tax-gatherer, for instance, was 
a capital offence, and intrusion on the royal hunting enclosure 
was likewise punishable with death. It is not surprising to 
learn that the sovereign who was constrained to maintain his 
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authority by such cruel punishments lived in daily fear of 
assassination, and changed his bedroom every night to baffle 
plots against his life. 

After the death of Alexander his empire was divided by his Relations 

officers. Babylon fell to the share of Seleucus, surnamed eee 
Nikator or the Conqueror, who finally established himself there Nikator. 
in the year 312 B.c., from which he began to date the era 
called after his name. He then turned his attention to India 
and sought to recover the provinces conquered by Alexander. 
But the vast forces controlled by Chandragupta, who is said to 
have been able to place 600,000 troops in the field, were too 
strong for the invader. Seleucus was compelled to relinquish 
his claim to Ariana, and to surrender a large part of that 
extensive region to his opponent in exchange for the in- 
adequate compensation of 500 elephants. ‘The territory thus 
annexed by the Indian monarch seems to have included the 
provinces of Aria, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and the Paropanisadae, 
corresponding roughly to the present North-West Frontier 
Province of India, with Baluchistan, both British and Native, 
and the greater part of Afghanistan. The authority of Chandra- 
gupta thus extended far beyond the Indus up to the foot of 
the Hindu Kush mountains. His capital was at Pataliputra, 
the modern Patna and Bankipore, on the northern bank of the 
old course of the Son, near the confluence of that river with 
the Ganges. 

The peace between the Syrian and Indian monarchs was 306 . 
cemented by a matrimonial alliance and the establishment of Mega 
diplomatic relations. In 306 B.c. Seleucus had assumed the 
title of king of Syria, and it was probably soon after that date 
that he sent Megasthenes as ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta. The envoy amused his leisure by preparing a 
careful account of the country to which he was accredited, 
which continued up to the sixteenth century to be the principal 
authority on India for European writers. 

Although the book composed by Megasthenes is no longer 
extant, it was so largely quoted by subsequent authors that 
much of its substance has been preserved in fragments; and 
the statements recorded are so precise that more is known 
in detail about the court and administration of Chandragupta 
in the fourth century B.c. than about any other Indian 
monarch prior to Abkar in the sixteenth century a.D., with, 
perhaps, the exception of king Harsha in the seventh century. bt & 
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narrow in shape. Its length was about nine miles, and its 
breadth a mile and a half. It was protected by a timber 
palisade, some remains of which have been found in recent 
excavations, and a deep moat. The fortifications were pierced 
by sixty-four gates and crowned with five hundred and seventy 
towers. The administration of this great city was elaborately 
organized and entrusted to a commission of thirty members, 
which was divided into six departmental boards with five 
members each. It is interesting to note that the duty of one 
board was to maintain an accurate register of births and 
deaths, which was prepared both for revenue purposes and 
for the information of the government. 

The war office was similarly administered by a commission 
of thirty members, divided into six boards of five members 
each, charged severally with the care of the admiralty, trans- 
port and commissariat, infantry, cavalry, war-chariots, and 
elephants. An irrigation department controlled the distribu- 
tion of water for agricultural purposes, and the land revenue 
was collected by proper officers. 

The palace, of which the remains may still be traced to 
the south of the road between Bankipore and Patna, was an 
extensive collection of buildings, standing in a pleasant park 
well furnished with ponds and trees. In the time of Chandra- 
gupta the royal buildings were probably constructed to a large 
extent of wood, like the Burmese palace at Mandalay ; but 
from the reign of his grandson, Asoka, brick and stone were 
generally substituted for timber. 

The sovereign, in accordance with Oriental custom, attended 
personally to the administration of justice in public, and would 
continue to hear cases even while his toilet was in progress. 
The royal sport of hunting was organized on a magnificent 
scale, very much after the manner practised by the Mughal 
court many centuries later. 

The imperial dominion extended across India from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and beyond the Indus as 
far as the Hindu Kush mountains. This vast territory was 
governed from the capital at Pataliputra; and so tightly were 
the reins of government held in the grasp of the emperor that 
the sceptre was transmitted to his son and grandson without 
difficulty or disturbance, so far as is known. The man who 
could win, administer, and maintain an empire of such 
magnitude must have been a person of no common ability. 

When Chandragupta died in 297 B.c., after a brilliant reign 
of twenty-four years, he was succeeded by his son Bindusiara, 
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who wielded the sceptre for twenty-five years. The only 
recorded event of his reign is the dispatch of an ambassador 
named Deimachus to his court by Seleucus Nikator, which 
proves that the Indian empire continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations on a footing of equality with the Syrian power. 
Dionysius, the envoy sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt (285-247 B.c.), may have reached the court of Magadha 
either in the reign of Bindusara or in that of Asoka. 

Bindusara was succeeded by his son Asoka-vardhana, or 
Asoka, in the year 272 B.c.; but the young monarch was not 
crowned till three years later, 269 B.c., from which date he 
reckons his regnal years in the numerous inscriptions which 
are the principal authority for the events of his memorable 
reign. During the first eight years which followed his corona- 
tion Asoka lived after the manner of his predecessors, enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase and the table. The royal kitchen 
was maintained on a scale so lavish that many thousands of 
living creatures were sometimes slaughtered to supply it for a 
single day on the occasion of a banquet. 

In his ninth year (261 B.c.; being the twelfth year from 
the true date of his accession) Asoka undertook the single 
military operation of his long reign, the conquest of the 
kingdom of Kalinga, the Northern Circars of modern history, 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. Although Bengal seems 
to have been included in the empire of Chandragupta, the 
strip of country extending southwards along the coast from 
the river Mahanadi as far as the Godavari had remained 
independent, and was known as Kalinga or the Kalingas. 
Asoka resolved to round off his dominions by the annexation 
of this kingdom, and succeeded, but at a terrible cost to the 
vanquished ; 150,000 prisoners were taken, 100,000 persons 
slain by the sword, and many times that number destroyed by 
the calamities which follow in the wake of armies. 

The sight of these horrors excited profound feelings of 
sorrow and remorse in the heart of Asoka, who turned for 
consolation to the Law of Piety as taught by Buddha, which 
enjoined ‘many good deeds, compassion, truthfulness, benefi- 
cence, purity, and the doing no ill... The emperor felt that 
this law was inconsistent with the practice of war, and formed 
a fixed resolve to abstain henceforth from conquest by force 
of arms, and devote himself to ‘the chiefest conquest ’—that 
of men’s hearts. He therefore attached himself to the 
Buddhist church as a lay disciple, and ultimately, late in 
his reign, assumed the monastic robe, and was ordained. 
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Buddhist orders not being irrevocable, the emperor’s sub- 
mission to the precepts obligatory on monks may have been 
only temporary ; as the first emperor of the Liang dynasty of 
China (A.D. 502), who lived in the style of a saintly ascetic, 
similarly donned the clerical vestments on two occasions. 
Whatever may have been the exact limits of Asoka’s monastic 
vows, he certainly became an ardent devotee of the philo- 
sophical and ethical system taught by Buddha, and a liberal 
patron of Buddhist monks. * 

On the completion of his conversion he abolished the royal 
hunt, forbade animal sacrifices, and in general the destruction 
of animal life, except under very stringent regulations, and 
appointed special censors to see that his orders were obeyed. 
He further took measures, which proved very effective, to diffuse 
and propagate Buddhist doctrine throughout his dominions 
and those of his friendly neighbours. Within his own terri- 
tories he required his viceroys and other great officers, when 
on tour, to assemble the people from time to time, and to 
instruct them in the teaching which their royal master regarded 
as essential. 

He also set forth the main principles of the doctrine in pithy 
documents composed in the vernacular dialects, which were 
inscribed on rocks in the frontier, and on monolith pillars in 
the home provinces. An active proselytizing propaganda by 
means of special agents was organized, in addition to the 
system of instruction by officials. Missionaries were dispatched 
to Ceylon, to the independent Chola and Pandya kingdoms in 
the extreme South, and to all tributary states on the frontiers, 
as well as to the Hellenistic kingdoms of Syria, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Egypt, and Cyrene, then governed respectively by the 
Greek kings Antiochus (Theos), Antigonus (Gonatas), Alexander, 
Ptolemy (Philadelphus), and Magas. Although the inscriptions 
do not mention any member of the royal family as concerned 
in this missionary propaganda, there is good reason to believe 
that the emperor’s younger brother Mahendra took an active 
part in the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. According 
to one version of the story, Mahendra was an illegitimate son 
of Asoka, but it is more probable that he was the emperor’s 
brother. As Professor Jacobi remarks, the spiritual career often 
offered a field for the ambition of younger sons in ancient 
India as in mediaeval Europe. 

The propaganda carried on by official and special missionary 
agency was stimulated by the emperor’s personal example, and 
by the multiplication of monasteries throughout the empire, 
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and even in the territories of friendly powers. Each monastery 
thus founded became a new centre for the diffusion of the 
Buddhist gospel. Popular interest in the royal teaching was 
further secured by the provision at government expense of 
material comforts for man and beast. The high roads were 
marked with milestones, and shaded by avenues of. trees. 
Camping grounds were furnished with wells, mango-groves, 
and resthouses for travellers. Hospitals were founded, and 
medicinal herbs, wherever they were lacking, were freely 
imported and planted. The severity of the penal code was 
mitigated, and on each anniversary of the coronation prisoners 
were liberated. In these ways, and by a watchful supervision 
over public morals, Asoka demonstrated the sincerity of his 
faith, and secured an astonishing amount of success in his 
efforts to propagate the system of Buddha. 

The form of Buddhism which he introduced into Ceylon Spread of 
has remained almost unchanged to this day in the island, and Buddhism. 
has thence spread over Burma and Siam. In India conversion 
proceeded at a very rapid rate, and good progress was made 
among the mountaineers and nomads to the north and north- 
west. But the emperor did not force his creed upon his 
‘children,’ as he calls his subjects. He fully recognized the 
right of all sects and creeds to live and let live, and did not 
hesitate to adopt a policy of concurrent endowment. In respect 
of this active toleration his conduct was in accordance with 
that of most monarchs of ancient India. 

By his efforts Buddhism, which had hitherto been a merely 
local sect in the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the great religions of the world—the greatest, probably, 
if measured merely by the number of adherents. This is 
Asoka’s claim to be remembered: this it is which makes his 
reign an epoch, not only in the history of India, but in that of 
the world. ‘ 

The reign of Asoka, which lasted for some forty years, 231 B.c. 
ended in 231 8.c. After his death, the Maurya empire, pee: 
which had endured for ninety years and three generations of 
kings, crumbled to pieces. The valleys of the Kistna and 
Godavari were formed, about 220 B.c., into an independent 
kingdom, known by the name of Andhra, which waxed great 
with remarkable rapidity, and soon spread across the central 
table-land of India from the Bay of Bengal to the Western 
Ghats. The home provinces seem to have passed at once 
under the sway of Dasaratha, Asoka’s grandson, whose de- 
scendants continued to claim the imperial titles and rule 
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Magadha, with perhaps some neighbouring districts, until 
184 B.c. The last of them was then assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, Pushyamitra, who seized the vacant throne, 
and founded the dynasty of the Sungas, to which tradition 
assigns a duration of one hundred and twelve years. The son 
and successor of this usurping soldier was Agnimitra, who had 
ruled Central India from Bidisa, the modern Besnagar, near 
Bhilsa, during his father’s lifetime. 

The Sunga dynasty came to an unhonoured end in 72 B.C., 
when the last king, a worthless debauchee, was murdered by 
his Brahman minister, who placed himself in the seat of his 
master. The Brahman line, known by the name of Kanva, 
which numbered only four kings, and lasted for no more than 
forty-five years, was extinguished in 27 B.Cc., when one of the 
Andhra monarchs slew the last Kanva, and annexed his 
dominions. About this time the Andhra kingdom was one 
of the most powerful states in India. The ruling dynasty 
survived until about a.p. 230, when it disappeared in the 
course of an unrecorded revolution. 

We have seen that the Hellenization of India, or any part 
of it, was not effected by the campaign of Alexander, and that 
his death was immediately followed by the establishment of 
a powerful and highly organized native government which 
destroyed his garrisons and overthrew his institutions. But 
about seventy years after his death, and during the reign of 
Asoka, events occurred in Central Asia which led to the partial 
Hellenization of the Indian borderlands and produced some 
effect in the interior of the country on the fine arts, if not on 
anything else. About the middle of the third century B.c., 
the exact dates being matter of dispute, both Bactria and 
Parthia separated themselves from the Syrian kingdom of 
Antiochus Theos, grandson of Seleucus Nikator, and assumed 
the rank of independent states. 

Zuthydemus, the third king of the new Bactrian monarchy, 
obtained formal recognition of his independence in or about 
208 b.c. from Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, who, two or 
three years later, made a raid into the Indian territories west 
of the Indus and obtained a supply of elephants from the king 
of Kabul, who was named Subhagasena (Sophagasenas). 

About 200 B.c. the example set by Antiochus was followed 
by the Bactrian king, Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, who 
invaded India with still greater success. He seems to have 
annexed the Kabul valley, Sind, and part of the Punjab, and 
became known as ‘king of the Indians.’ His successors in these 
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territories appear to have been Agathocles and Pantaleon. 
The Indian campaigns of Demetrius loosened his hold on 
Bactria beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, and gave an 
opportunity to a leader named Eucratides, who seized the 
Bactrian throne. But the triumph of that usurper was of short 
duration. When returning from his contest with Demetrius on 
the Indian frontier he was murdered by one of his own sons, 
probably Apollodotus, who retained possession of the Indian 
provinces. Heliocles, another son of Eucratides, ascended the 
throne of Bactria. After the time of Apollodotus, the Indian 
provinces were governed by sundry Greek kings, known 
only from their coins, and whose history is in consequence 
extremely obscure. Apparently several local dynasties of 
Hellenic origin reigned simultaneously along the border. 

One of these Greek kings, Menander by name, who ruled {55 *f: 

= wae : 5 Menander. 

over the Kabul valley, distinguished himself, about 155 B.c., 
by an invasion of India, in the course of which he penetrated 
farther into the interior of the country than any of his pre- 
decessors. He crossed the Hyphasis (Beas), on the bank of 
which mutiny had stayed the advance of Alexander; and, 
according to credible Hindu tradition, carried his arms into 
Oudh, and even as far east as Pataliputra, where he was 153 B.c. 
encountered and forced to retire by Pushyamitra, the founder of 
the Sunga dynasty. 

But raids, however brilliantly executed, were not sufficient 130 B.c. 
to establish the Greek power in the land of the Brahmans ; pe oy 
and that power, in both Bactria and India, was now on the in Bactria. 
verge of dissolution in consequence of the obscure movements 
of nomad hordes in the steppes of Asia. The westward 
migration of the Yueh-chi horde, which, according to most 
authorities, began about 165 B.C., but 1s dated some twenty-five 
years later by M. Chavannes, displaced the Sakas and cognate 
tribes dwelling in the basin of the upper waters of the Jaxartes, 
who were driven southwards, and forced to seek for sub- 
sistence in Bactria and India. At some date not far from 
130 B.C. they overwhelmed Heliocles, the last Greek king of 
Bactria, whose power had been already weakened by Parthian 
aggression, and so destroyed Hellenic rule to the north of 
the Hindu Kush. 

About the time referred to, or possibly at an earlier date, a The Sakas 
large section of the Sakas poured into the valley of the Hel- ee 
mand, and occupied the region now called Seistan, which 
became known as the ‘Saka country.’ Other branches of the 
horde probably entered Kashmir and the Northern Punjab, 
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but there is little clear evidence of their presence. There is 
good reason to believe that Mithradates I, the Parthian king, 
actually annexed the Western Punjab about 138 B.c., and that 
Parthian influence was predominant on the north-western 
frontier of India for a long time. 

The reality of Parthian domination in the Indian borderland is 
proved by the existence of a long line of local kings with unmis- 
takably Parthian names —Vonones, and so forth—who governed 
various parts of the country during the period between 100 B.C. 
and a.b. 50. In Kabul a Greek dynasty seems to have main- 
tained its possession during the same period. Exceptional 
interest attaches to Gondophares, a Parthian king of the Lower 
Kabul Valley and Western Punjab, who came to the throne in 
or about A.p. 21, and is mentioned in ancient Christian legends 
which can be traced back to the third century. All versions of 
the tale, which assumes various forms, agree in associating an 
alleged mission of the apostle Thomas for the conversion of 
India with king Gondophares. The story probably embodies 
a genuine tradition of a Christian mission sent to India during 
that king’s reign, but it is not safe to give any credence to the 
details. 

Hermaeus, the last Indo-Greek king of Kabul, and the later 
Indo-Parthian chiefs of the borderland were all swept away 
about the same time by the advancing Yueh-chi horde, which 
had gradually worked its way down through Bactria and across 
the Hindu Kush, after clearing away the Sakas from its path. 
About 4.D. 45, the chieftain of the Kushan clan of the Yueh- 
chi, who is conveniently designated Kadphises I, made himself 
sole king of all sections of the Yueh-chi nation, and lord of the 
countries both north and south of the Oxus. During the years 
following he annexed the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
and thus became the immediate neighbour of India. For a 
time Kadphises I was content to share the government of 
Kabul with the Greek prince Hermaeus ; but the latter was 
gradually eliminated from all participation in the administra- 
tion, and the Yueh-chi chief became the sole depositary of 
power. 

When Kadphises I died at the age of eighty, in or about 
A.D. 85, he was succeeded by his son, Kadphises II, who 
crossed the Indus and annexed North-Western India to his 
empire. The conquered Indian provinces, which extended 
towards the east and south at least as far as Benares, were 
entrusted to the care of military viceroys. This conquest 
involved the final suppression of the Indo-Parthian dynasties 
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of the borderland, except in the delta of the Indus, where 
Parthian chiefs, engaged in incessant domestic wars, survived 
for a few years longer. 

Kadphises II, in or about a.b. go, was so puffed up with a.v.go. 
pride that he presumed to demand the hand of a Chinese res 
princess in marriage, and when the proposal was indignantly quest of 
rejected, sought to enforce compliance by arms. But his aie 
strength was not equal to his ambition, and an army of ene 
70,000 men which he sent across the Tsung-ling or Kara- 
koram passes was decisively defeated; and the Yueh-chi king 
was compelled to pay tribute to China. His conquest of 
Northern India was probably subsequent to this disaster, and 
the Indian embassy which reached the court of Trajan about 
A.D. 107 may be assumed to have been dispatched by 
Kadphises II after he had consolidated his power to the east 
of the Indus. 

Like the other kings of his dynasty, Kadphises II enjoyed 4-D. 125. 
a long reign, which did not terminate until a.p. 125, when Ranisbes, 
he was succeeded by Kanishka, famous in Buddhist legend 
as a second Asoka. Undoubtedly the development of the 
newer Buddhism, which practically deifies the founder of 
the religion, received a great impulse under the patronage 
of Kanishka, who emulated his prototype in the erection of 
magnificent monasteries and s¢ipas. He is said to have 
convened a council of Buddhist monks either at Jullundur 
or in Kashmir, which latter country was annexed during 
his reign. He also made a great and apparently -success- 
ful effort to retrieve the disaster suffered by his predecessor 
in the war with China, by dispatching an army across the 
passes, which penetrated as. far east as Khotan. Under 
Kanishka the Kushan power was at its height. His dominions 
included the plains north and south of the Oxus, most of the 
territories now known as Afghanistan, as well as Kashmir, 
Kashgar, Khotan, and a large part of Northern India. His 
capital was Peshawar, which became the centre of a remarkable 
school of Indo-Roman Buddhist art, the characteristics of 
which are discussed in the chapter devoted to archaeology’. 

Although the events of the reign of Huvishka, who succeeded A.D. 150. 
Kanishka in about a.p. 150, are not known in detail, the Hussite 
evidence of archaeology and literary tradition is sufficient to 


1 The writer regrets his inability to accept the views of Dr. Fleet and 
Dr, Otto Franke of Berlin concerning the date of Kanishka. Dr. Stein’s 
discoveries in Chinese Turkistan strongly confirm the view stated in the 
text. 
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prove that he was able to conserve unimpaired the vast empire 
which he had inherited. Buddhism, especially in its newer 
form, continued to enjoy popular favour and royal patronage, 
and to furnish the motive for many notable works of architecture 
and sculpture. The intercourse with the Roman empire which 
had begun under Kadphises I, and is manifestly reflected in 
Indian art of the Kushan period, was maintained throughout 
Huvishka’s reign, and must have been stimulated by the 
eastern campaigns of Marcus Aurelius. 

After the accession of Huvishka’s successor, Vasudeva, in 
or about A.p. 185, the Kushan power in India decayed, and 
gradually became restricted to the Punjab, where it continued 
to exist until the time of the White Hun inyasion in the fifth 
century. In the interior the native powers seem to have 
reasserted themselves; but the third century is one of the 
darkest periods of Indian history, and we are not in a position 
to give a narrative of events. Vasudeva must have died 
about A.p. 225. His death coincides with the establishment of 
the Sassanian monarchy in Persia (A.D. 226), and there are 
indications that the Sassanian kings exercised considerable 
influence on Indian affairs ; but the available evidence hardly 
permits of any more positive statement on the subject. 

A new historical epoch is marked by the rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in A.D, 320. During the decay of the Kushan 
power the Lichchhavis of Northern Bihar, who had been 
conquered in the olden days by Ajatasatru of Magadha, seem 
to have extended their power to the south across the Ganges, 
and to have occupied the ancient imperial capital, Pataliputra. 
A local Hindu chief, who bore the honoured name of Chandra- 
gupta, married a Lichchhavi princess, and on the strength of 
this alliance became king of Pataliputra, and laid claim to 
a paramount position over the neighbouring powers. His 
success was suffic’cntly great to warrant him in establishing an 
era dating from A.D. 320, known as the Gupta era, which 
continued in use for several centuries’. His dominions 
embraced Northern and Southern Bihar, Oudh, and the valley 
of the Ganges as far west as Prayag (Allahabad). 

After a brief reign he transmitted the sceptre to his son 
Samudragupta, who proved himself one of the most accom- 
plished and energetic monarchs who ever graced an Indian 
throne. Soon after his accession (A.D. 326), he conceived the 
bold design of subduing all India. By operations of extra- 


* Dates in the Gupta era are ordinarily converted into dates A. D. by the 
addition of 319; e.g. 83 G.E.=A.D. 402. 
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ordinary daring he carried his arms across the jungles of the 
Vindhyan range, and penetrated almost to the extremity of 
the Peninsula. Eleven kingdoms of the South were compelled 
to make submission to the conqueror, who carried off vast 
treasures. 

The fame of the Indian monarch induced Meghavarman, 
the reigning king of Ceylon (about a.p. 330), to send an 
embassy with valuable gifts to Samudragupta. But the 
remoteness of the southern kingdoms rendered their permanent 
annexation impossible, and the invader was obliged to content 
himself with the momentary submission of the kings and with 
the plunder of their treasures. The inability of Samudragupta 
to retain his conquests beyond the Narbada river proves that 
the imperial organization must have been far less perfect than 
it had been in the days of the Maurya emperors, whose frontier 
extended to, approximately, the latitude of Madras. 

In Northern India the campaigns of Samudragupta had 
more permanent effects. Nine kings were overthrown, and 
their dominions were annexed to the empire. Samudragupta 
by the success of his campaigns had made himself the para- 
mount power in India; and, as a visible token that he had 
attained this position, he revived the long-obsolete ‘ horse- 
sacrifice,’ which could only be celebrated by a monarch with 
undisputed claims to universal dominion. ‘The antique rite 
was celebrated with great pomp and lavish distribution of 
largess, and commemorated by the issue of gold medals, of 
which specimens are extant. 

The wild tribes in the forests of the Vindhya mountains were 
brought under control, and the limits of the empire were ex- 
tended on the east to the Brahmaputra, on the north to the 
Himalaya, on the west to the Sutlej, Jumna, and Betwa rivers, 
and on the south to the Narbadé. Beyond the limits of the 
dominion directly under his government Samudragupta held 
in subordinate alliance the frontier kingdoms of the Gangetic 
delta, and of the southern slopes of the Himalaya, as well as 
the free tribes of Malwa and Rajputana. On his north- 
western frontier he maintained close diplomatic relations with 
the Kushan monarch, while embassies and complimentary 
presents from many strange and distant lands came to his 
court. 

The king himself was a poet, musician, and liberal patron 
of Sanskrit literature. One of the court poets on whom he 
- bestowed his favours has recorded the monarch’s deeds in 
an inscription composed in elaborate Sanskrit verse and prose, 
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which is not only of the highest historical value as a record of 
the events of the reign, but of great interest as a landmark in 
the history of the language. 

Although the exact date of Samudragupta’s death is not 
known, it is certain that his reign lasted for approximately half 
acentury. He was succeeded in or about A.D. 375 by the son 
whom he had specially selected as the fittest to govern. This 
prince was named Chandragupta like his grandfather, and 
assumed among other titles that of Vikramaditya. He justified 
by his actions his father’s choice, and continued to maintain the 
reputation of his family for extraordinary ability. The western 
conquests of Samudragupta had not extended into Central 
India, and had left untouched the powerful kingdom of the 
Saka Satraps of Surashtra. Chandragupta II, about a.p. 390, 
passed the limits of his father’s ambition, and annexed the 
whole of Malwa and the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
to the empire, which was thus extended on the west as far as 
the Arabian Sea. The Satrap dynasty extinguished by this 
conquest had endured for three centuries and had _ long 
counted as one of the chief powers in India. 

A posthumous inscription recorded on the Iron Pillar at 
Delhi, which probably had been erected originally at Mathura, 
celebrates the military glory of Chandragupta II with some 
poetic feeling in elegant Sanskrit verse. ‘ By him,’ according 
to the poet, ‘with his own arm sole wide-world dominion was 
acquired and long held. Although, as if wearied, he has in 
bodily form quitted this earth and passed to the other-world 
country won by his merit, yet, like the embers of a quenched 
fire in a great forest, the glory of his foe-destroying energy 
quits not the earth.’ 

Welcome light is thrown upon the character of his internal 
administration and the condition of the people under his rule 
by the observations of Fa-hien, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
who spent six years (A.D. 406-11) travelling and sojourning in 
his dominions. ‘The ancient capital, Pataliputra, was still a 
populous and flourishing city, surrounded by other great towns, 
inhabited by people who seemed to the pious pilgrim to ‘vie 
with one another in the practice of benevolence and virtue.’ 
Two monasteries at the capital, one devoted to the older, and 
the other to the newer form of Buddhism, accommodated six 
or seven hundred learned monks, to whom inquirers from all 
parts flocked for instruction ; and the festivals of the Buddhist 
church were celebrated with much magnificence and splendid 
ceremony. 
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The administration of the country was, in the traveller’s Nature of 
judgement, mild and equitable. The people were not worried pee 
by police regulations, direct taxes, or restrictions on the freedom 
of travelling. The government depended for its income on 
the land revenue, or crown rent, which was in fixed proportion 
to the produce. Punishments were lenient, and ordinarily 
restricted to fines, but an offender guilty of ‘repeated rebellion,’ 
an expression which probably includes robbery with violence, 
was liable to lose his right hand. Neither capital punishment 
nor torture was inflicted. The government officials (‘the king’s 
bodyguard and attendants’) were paid fixed salaries. No re- 
spectable person engaged in hunting or the sale of flesh, these 
occupations being restricted to the lowest outcasts; and all 
decent people refrained from eating meat, onions, or garlic, and 
from drinking intoxicating liquors, so that neither butchers’ 
shops nor taverns were to be seen if the towns. The pilgrim 
says that cowries were commonly used as the medium of ex- 
change ; but the numerous extant coins of various types in 
gold, silver, and copper, prove that a considerable metallic 
currency was also in use. 

This pleasing description seems to apply to all the densely Desolation 
populated regions of the empire, and especially to the terri- oe 
tories now known as Bihar, Malwa, and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. But certain tracts of country were less 
fortunate ; and the traveller notes that desolation reigned in 
the strip of country under the hills, now called the Nepalese 
tarai, in which were situated the ruins of the famous city of 
Sravasti, and the minor towns Kapilavastu and Kusinagara, 
celebrated in Buddhist story. 

Fa-hien, whose main business was the quest for sacred books Order well 
and images, was so devoted to his special work and so little PoC] 
concerned with secular affairs that he never mentions even the 
name of the reigning sovereign; but the date of his travels 
being known with accuracy, there is no doubt that his account 
of the state of Northern India refers to the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. Order was so well maintained that the pilgrim was 
able to make many journeys in all directions without hin- 
drance, and to spend years of undisturbed study in peaceful 
monasteries. Endowments held by all sects were scrupulously 
respected by the sovereign, and the great wealth of the religious 
communities was efficiently protected. Learning was fostered 
and encouraged. 

There is indeed some reason to believe that the golden age of The golden 
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tradition with a mythical king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, in 57 B.C., 
was in reality coincident with the reigns of Samudragupta and his 
son Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, in the fourth century a. D. 
Kalidasa, the celebrated poet and dramatist, probably flourished 
during the reign of Chandragupta II, who conquered Ujjain 
in or about A.D. 390. The revival of Sanskrit, as dis- 
tinguished from Prakrit, or vernacular, literature began under 
the patronage of the foreign Satraps of Surashtra, and was 
continued by their Gupta conqueror. 

In a.D. 413 or 414 Kumaragupta (I), surnamed Mahendra, 
succeeded his father Chandragupta II, and reigned until a.p. 
455. Although the events of his reign are not known in detail, 
it is clear that he maintained the integrity of the empire which 
he had inherited without serious diminution, though the latter 
years of his reign were much troubled by the incursions of 
foreign barbarians. 

The White Huns of Khwarizm, recruited by fresh swarms 
from the steppes of Central Asia, had effected an alarming raid 
into the eastern provinces of the Roman empire during the reign 
of Theodosius between A.D. 430 and 440, but had been obliged 
to retire before the Persian army. Soon after this check they 
burst through the north-western passes, overran the Indian 
plains, and, aided by a tribe known as the Pushyamitras, con- 
tested the sovereignty of Hindustan with the Gupta emperor. 
In this contest Kumaragupta was worsted, and the task of re- 
storing the fallen fortunes of the family and the ‘ruined state’ of 
the Gupta heritage fell upon his son Skandagupta, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne in April, A.D. 455. In this task Skanda- 
gupta was at first successful, and he established his authority in 
both the western and eastern provinces. But towards the close . 
of his reign, which ended about a.p. 480, the troubles were 
renewed, and with his death the Gupta empire disappeared. 
His brother Puragupta, and at least two descendants of Pura- 
gupta, continued the dynasty in the eastern provinces, where a 
local line of Rajas, boasting some connexion with the imperial 
Guptas, retained a limited authority until the eighth century. 

Nara Sinhagupta Baladitya, the son and successor of Pura- 
gupta, in association with other princes, had the honour of 
defeating the formidable White Hun chief Mihiragula, or 
Mihirakula, about a.p. 528, and of driving him into Kashmir, 
where he succeeded in ousting the lawful ruler, and setting up 
a cruel tyranny, of which the memory long survived. 

The sixth century was, like the third, a period of confusion, 
The shock of barbaric invasion had dislocated the ancient 
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polity, and all historical unity disappears. A few obscure time of 
indications of the existence of sundry petty kingdoms may be °on{sion. 
traced by means of inscriptions and coins, but a connected 

history of the time is impossible at present. 

With the accession of the emperor Harsha, or Harsha- a.D. 606. 
vardhana, also known as Siladitya, Indian history regains ee 
some degree of unity. This accomplished monarch was the Hani 
younger son of the king of Thanasar, the Hindu holy land 
near Ambala, who had effected considerable conquests over 
his northern and western neighbours. When this king 
died (circa A.D. 604), he was succeeded by his elder son, 
whose reign was cut short by the treachery of Sasanka, king 
of Eastern Bengal, who invited him to a conference and 
assassinated him. Harsha then (.D. 606) ascended the throne, 
and devoted himself, first to the punishment of his brother’s 
murderer, and afterwards to the subjugation of India. At the 
beginning of his ambitious career his military force was com- 
paratively small; but at the height of his power he is said to 
have commanded the services of 60,000 war-elephants and 
100,000 cavalry, besides infantry. 

For nearly six years Harsha waged incessant warfare, during His wars. 
which time ‘the elephants did not put off their housings, nor 
the soldiers their cuirasses.’ The victories gained during this 
period of strife established Harsha as the undisputed master of 
Northern India, and justified him in founding an era called 
after his name, which dates from his accession in A.D. 606. 

His ambition, not sated by the subjugation of Northern 
India, prompted him to follow in the steps of Samudragupta 
and essay the conquest of the South, about A.D. 620. But the a.p. 620. 
line of the Narbada was so strongly guarded by Pulakesin IT, 
the powerful king of Nasik, and lord paramount of the Deccan, 
that the progress of the invader from the north was effectually 
barred. This unsuccessful attempt upon the independence of the 
Southern States was not the last military effort made by Harsha, 
who was engaged in conflict with the sturdy inhabitants of 
Ganjam on the eastern coast as late as the year 643. But after a. n. 643. 
that date he devoted the few remaining years of his life to 
-piety and the arts of peace, and ordered his conduct in con- | 
formity with Buddhist teaching. 

Harsha’s family history and education necessarily inclined His _ 
him to latitudinarian ideas and practice in religious matters ; reHelen:) 
and, like a Chinaman, he found no difficulty in accepting 
several religions at the same time. His remote ancestor is 
recorded to have entertained a profound, almost innate, 
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devotion to Siva ; his father was an ardent worshipper of the 
Sun; while his sister and murdered brother were devout 
Buddhists of the Hinayana sect. The religious tastes of the 
family being so varied, Harsha felt no embarrassment in paying 
adoration in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial ; and he was eager to exchange the old- 
fashioned Hinayaéna Buddhism for the Mahayana system as 
taught by Hiuen Tsiang when that distinguished scholar visited 
his court in 643. In the closing years of his life Harsha 
evinced a decided preference for Buddhism, but it is not 
recorded that he was ever formally admitted as a member 
of the Buddhist church. 

After he had made his submission to Buddhist influences, 
Harsha obviously chose Asoka as his model, imitating him in 
the erection of hospitals, resthouses for travellers, and sacred 
edifices of various kinds. He enforced the regulations pro- 
tecting animal life with ruthless severity, decreeing that any 
person found guilty of causing the death of a living creature 
should be capitally punished, without hope of pardon. 

Like Akbar, he loved to hear religious disputations, although 
he did not hesitate to throw the weight of the royal authority 
upon the side which he favoured. On one occasion, when the 
Chinese Master of the Law was preaching, the king published 
a decree to the effect that ‘if any one should hurt or touch the 
Master he shall be forthwith beheaded ; and whosoever speaks 
against him, his tongue shall be cut out; but all those who 
desire to profit by his instruction, relying on my goodwill, need 
not fear this proclamation,’ The chronicler naively adds that 
‘from this time the followers of error withdrew and disappeared, 
so that when eighteen days had passed there had been no one 
to enter on the discussion.’ 

The Chinese ‘ Master of the Law’ alluded to was the learned 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who was invited to Harsha’s court in 
643, and treated with royal honours. He had started from his 
native country in 629, and, after braving innumerable perils on 
the way, had reached India by the route passing Lake Issyk- 
kul, Balkh, Bamian, and Kabul. The years of his sojourn in 
India had been devoted to the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language, and a systematic pilgrimage 
to all the Buddhist holy places, in the course of which he 
collected manuscripts and sacred images. Having now 
completed his self-imposed task, he was preparing to return 
home with his priceless collections when he was stayed by an 
imperious invitation from king Harsha, which admitted of no 
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refusal. In due course Hiuen Tsiang returned home by the 
Khotan route, and devoted the rest of his blameless life to the 
translation of the scriptures which he had brought from India. 

At Kanauj, on the Ganges, the pilgrim witnessed a magnifi- Assembly 
cent assembly specially designed by the king for the exaltation *t Kanav- 
of the Mahayana, or ‘Greater Vehicle,’ form of Buddhism, as 
taught by Hiuen Tsiang himself. The adherents of the older, 
or ‘Little Vehicle, Buddhism were so disgusted at the 
exceptional favour shown to the Chinese scholar that they 
made an attempt upon his life; and certain Brahmans, 
actuated by similar motives, organized a conspiracy against 
the king’s person, which was detected. The chief conspirators 
were executed, and 500 Brahmans were banished to the 
frontiers. 

At Prayag, the modern Allahabad, a still more splendid A.D. 644. 
spectacle awaited the pilgrim. Here, on the sandy plain at oe 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, where to this day Prayag. 
vast multitudes of Hindus hold annual festival in January, 
king Harsha was wont to convoke, at about the same time of 
year, a quinquennial assembly, known as that of moksha, or 
‘salvation,’ for the performance of deeds of piety and the 
distribution of alms on a colossal scale. Five such assemblies 
had been already held during the king’s reign. Hiuen Tsiang 
was invited to the sixth. In January, A.p. 644, half a million 
of people were assembled upon the plain, when the emperor, 
attended by twenty tributary kings, including the king of 
Vallabhi from the extreme west, and the king of Kamartpa 
(Assam) from the extreme east, arrived upon the scene. On 
the first day an image of Buddha was installed, and 
honoured with rich offerings. On the second day honours 
similar in kind, but less in amount, were offered to the 
Sun, the tutelary deity of the king’s father; and on the 
third day the image of Siva, the patron god of his remoter 
ancestor, was set up and venerated in like fashion. For the 
space of seventy-five days the royal officers were busy in 
distributing to the holy men of all sects—Buddhist, Jain, and 
Brahman—the rich accumulations of five years, piled up in 
‘several hundred store-houses. Except the horses, elephants, 
and military accoutrements which were necessary for maintain- 
ing order, and protecting the royal estate, nothing remained. 
Besides these, the king freely gave away his gems and pearls, 
his clothing and necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck- 
jewel, and bright head-jewel—all these he freely gave away 
without stint,’ 
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Notwithstanding the savage threat directed against unwelcome 
controversialists at Kanauj, the conduct of Harsha as a whole 
proves that, like most of the sovereigns of ancient India, he 
was ordinarily tolerant of all the forms of indigenous religion, 
and willing that all should share in his bounty. The royal 
family, as has been seen, included devotees of the Sun, Siva, 
and Buddha; and Harsha himself in his later years, while 
still honouring the orthodox gods, felt himself at liberty to give 
the first place to Buddha, and to pay the highest honours to 
Buddhist teachers. 

Although the imperial patronage and missionary zeal of 
Asoka had given an immense impetus to the propagation 
of Buddhist doctrine, the older Brahmanical and Jain religions 
continued through all the ages to claim multitudes of adherents. 
The sovereign, whatever his personal preferences might be, 
rarely attempted forcible interference with the creed of his 
subjects ; and, as a rule, the various sects lived in peace side 
by side. The creed adopted by the ruler of any country for 
the time being naturally enjoyed a local and temporary 
advantage, but the advantage was not enough to enable it to 
suppress its rivals. There was no guarantee that the creed of 
the king of to-day would be that of his successor on the 
morrow. Each religion, therefore, had its ups and downs ; 
and the epochs of Indian history are marked, not by the 
fluctuations in the statistics of the sects, but by dynastic 
revolutions. It thus appears that the term ‘ Buddhist period,’ 
applied to the earlier ages of Indian history in many popular 
books, implies a misunderstanding of the facts. Although 
during six centuries, from 250 B.C. to A.D. 350, Buddhism 
enjoyed a larger measure of popular favour than it has ever 
obtained since, those centuries cannot be described accurately 
as a ‘Buddhist period’; for many parts of India never 
received Buddhism to any considerable extent, and at all 
times numerous princes and communities held aloof from it. 

The gradual decay of Indian Buddhism was due to the fact 
that other religious systems suited the people better on the 
whole. Persecution, although it had some effect, was only 
a minor factor in the change. The fact of the persecution 
by Sasanka, king of Eastern Bengal, which is vouched for 
by credible and almost contemporary evidence, must be 
accepted without question ; and the earlier proceedings of the 
same kind attributed to Mihiragula are nearly as well attested. 
But proved cases of real persecution of religion are too rare 
to have seriously affected the slow change in the popular 
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creed. Buddhism declined, for the most part, because people 
no longer cared for it, and not because it was suppressed by 
force. A similar process of gradual decay may now be observed 
in the case of Sikhism, which would become extinct in a short 
time if it were not kept alive by the esprit de corps of the 
Sikh regiments. 

The observations of Hiuen Tsiang present a picture of India 
in the seventh century which may be compared with the earlier 
accounts of Megasthenes and Fa-hien. ‘The Greek ambassador 
was informed that India comprised a hundred and eighteen 
nations or countries. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time only about seventy 
such divisions were recognized, most of which he visited. For 
him India began with Lamghan, to the east of the Siah Koh, or 
‘black mdge,’ north of the Kabul river. The territories 
west of the Indus, including Gandhara, had become subject 
to the king of Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, and part of 
the Punjab was under the dominion of Kashmir. North 
of the Narbada river all, or nearly all the states, while still 
governed, of course, by their own Rajas, seem to have recog- 
nized the suzerainty of Harsha, and even the king of distant 
Assam obeyed his orders and attended in his train. The 
king of Valabhi in the far west was his son-in-law, and also 
helped to swell the crowd of twenty tributary princes. For the 
efficient control of his extensive dominions Harsha seems to 
have relied more upon his personal supervision than upon 
a highly organized bureaucracy like that of Chandragupta 
Maurya. He was continually on the move, except during the 
rainy season, so that his camp was his capital. Pataliputra, 
the ancient imperial capital, was then in ruins. 
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modern eyes, pleased the learned Chinese pilgrim. Criminals 
or rebels, he observes, were few in number, and only occasion- 
ally troublesome. The ordinary punishment was imprisonment, 
which meant, as now in Tibet, that the prisoners ‘are simply 
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of filial piety, were liable to punishment by amputation of the 
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had been considered an adequate penalty for more serious 
crimes. It would seem that the disorders produced by the 
barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries had 
necessitated greater severity in the penal laws. ‘Torture was 
not employed to extract evidence, but an absurd system of 
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ordeals by water, fire, poison, or weighment was much favoured 
as an infallible method of ascertaining the truth. 

Hiuen Tsiang agreed with his predecessor Fa-hien in judging 
the taxation to be light and the revenue administration lenient. 
He noted with satisfaction that every man could keep his 
worldly goods in peace, and till the ground for his own sub- 
sistence. The normal rent of the crown lands was one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Officials were paid by assignments of 
land (jagir) ; and the ‘fixed salaries’ mentioned by Fa-hien 
probably meant the same. Labour on public works was duly 
paid for, compulsory service not being exacted. 

The army seems to have been organized in most parts of 
the country after the ancient fashion in four arms—infantry, 
cavalry, elephants, and chariots; but Harsha dispensed with 
the chariots, and relied largely on an imposing force of cavalry 
and fighting elephants. The foot-soldiers were ordinarily 
armed with shields and long spears, but some wore swords ; 
and battle-axes, javelins, slings, and bows and arrows also 
formed part of the equipment. 

Hiuen Tsiang repeats the statement made by Fa-hien that 
gold and silver coins were not known, and adds that commerce 
was conducted by barter. It is not easy to understand how 
the pilgrims came to make such statements about a matter 
the truth of which was so easily ascertainable. In reality, 
both silver and copper coins were commonly used in Northern 
India from 500 or 600 B.c.; and during the centuries of the 
Kushan and Gupta domination large issues of gold coin were 
struck, specimens of which still exist in hundreds. In the 
time of Harsha the coinage of gold had ceased, or become 
very rare, but silver pieces resembling those of the Guptas 
were minted in quantity. 

The most advanced and highly civilized regions, according 
to the judgement of Hiuen Tsiang, were Magadha or Bihar, 
and Western Malwa with parts of Northern Gujarat, in the basin 
of the river Mahi. The ¢araz, or tract lying below the outer 
ranges of the Himalayas, continued to lie waste and desolate, 
as in the days of the earlier pilgrim; and Kalinga, which had 
been exceptionally populous in ancient times, was thinly in- 
habited, and supposed to lie under a curse.. Buddhism gene- 
rally exhibited signs of decay, but was still strong in’ the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and the neighbouring states on the north- 
western frontier. In the Gangetic valley the adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism formed a decided majority, while Jains 
were numerous in Eastern Bengal and at Vaisali. 
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An epoch is marked by the death in a.p. 648 of Harsha, 
the last native paramount sovereign of Northern India. He 
seems to have left no son to succeed him, for the throne was 
usurped by his minister Arjuna. It so happened that an 
embassy from China, which had been dispatched in 646, 
arrived in India about the time of Harsha’s death, and met 
with an unexpected reception. The usurper attacked and cut 
to pieces the ambassador’s escort, and pillaged the property 
of the mission. The envoy himself managed to escape by 
night and fled to Tibet, where he was received as a friend. 
He returned to the plains with 1,000 Tibetans and 7,000 
Nepalese cavalry, and with this small force advanced against 
the usurper, stormed his capital, which was apparently to the 
north of the Ganges, and inflicted on him a loss of 13,000 
men. In a second battle Arjuna was captured with all his 

‘family, and was then sent to China as a prisoner. 

After these strange events the land became a prey to famine 
and anarchy, and India relapsed into its normal condition as 
a congeries of petty states engaged in unceasing internecine 
war. About the beginning of the ninth century a new system 
of Hindu states came into being, the development of which 
will be traced in another chapter by another hand. 
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Maurya.—The history of Asoka has been discussed in the writer's Asoka, 
the Buddhist Emperor of India (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1901), which 
book gives numerous references. For Chandragupta’s reign the historical 
tradition in the Mudrdrakshasa play has been utilized. 

Andhra, &c.—The Andhra, Sunga, and Kanva dynasties are discussed 
in Prof. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, and the writer's paper 
entitled ‘ Andhra History and Coinage’ (Z. D. M. G., 1902-3). 

Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian.—Numismatic works (see references 
at end of chapter on Numismatics) are the principal authorities for the 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian history. 

Puranas.—The Puranas are cited from Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Vishiz 
Purana, and from Duff's Zrdian Chronology. 

Kushan.—The Indo-Scythian or Kushan period has been the subject of 
much controversy. The view taken in the text is that advocated by the 
writer in his article entitled ‘ The Kushan or Indo-Scythian Period of Indian 
History, B.C. 165 to A.D. 320’ (J. &. A. S., 1903). 

Gupta.—The authorities for the Gupta period are chiefly Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions, and various numismatic treatises (see chapter on Numismatics), 
Dr. Stein’s monumental work, the translation of Kalhana’s Rda@jatarangini, 
has been consulted. The best translation of Fa-hien’s Zvrave/s is Dr. 
Legge’s, but the other versions by Beal, Giles, and Rémusat (Laidlay in 
English) have been compared. The chronology is in accordance with the 
writer’s essay entitled ‘ Revised Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty’ (Zid. Ant., June, 1902). 

Harsha.—In addition to inscriptions, the principal materials for the reign 
of Harsha are Bana, Yarsa-Carita, transl. Thomas and Cowell; Hiuen 
Tsiang, Records of Western Countries, and Lzfe, transl. Beal, Watters, and 
Julien; Taranath, Geschichte des Buddhismus tn [ndien, transl. Schiefner; 
and Sylvain Lévi, Les Missions de Wang-Hiuen-Tse dans 0 Inde, Paris, 
1goo (and in J. A.). See also Ettinghausen, Harsa Vardhana, Empereur 
et Poete (Londres, Paris, Louvain, 1906). 

The author’s separate work, Zhe Karly History of India, from B.C. 600 
to the Muhammadan Conquest (Oxford, 1904), deals more fully with all 
the topics treated in this chapter. 

Two important works on local history have lately appeared, namely, 
Gait, A History of Assam (Calcutta, 1906), and Sylvain Lévi, Ze Vépal 
(Paris, 3 volumes, of which two have been published). 


CHAP CER-VITt 


THE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA: 
THE HINDU PERIOD, A.D. 650-1200 


THE early history of India is a history of the fusion of two General 
alien races, the aboriginal (which was mostly Dravidian) and tee 
the Aryan. In the Vedic age they were strongly antagonistic. period. 
In the second stage a partial fusion took place, and as this 
fusion was most apparent in Buddhism, this is sometimes 
called the Buddhist period. The third stage marks the com- 
plete fusion of the two, when the aboriginal element, moulded 
by the Aryan genius, becomes predominant. It is the age of 
Neo-Hinduism, dating from the seventh century a.p. The 
Guptas prepared the way, and the White Huns precipitated 
the transition. When Harshavardhana died the subject 
kings were left masterless, and Northern India lapsed inte a 
state of feebleness or anarchy which lasted for three centuries 
(A.D. 650-950). By the middle of the tenth century a number 
of stable states emerged, which were most flourishing when the 
Muhammadan invasion overwhelmed them (a.D. 1192). 

The history of Northern India at this period presents a close Resem- 
analogy to the contemporary history of Europe. In both He ae 
countries barbarian invasions ushered in the dark ages; both temporary 
were occupied with the same problem, the fusion of discordant history of 
elements ; and in both the foundations of a new society first ee 
appear in the tenth century. Moreover, both had the same 
enemies. The Saracens made themselves masters of Sicily 
and Spain at the time that the Arabs took possession of Sind 
and Multan (A.b. 712); and Mahmid annexed the Western 
Punjab to the kingdom of Ghazni (A.D. r021) not very many 
years before the Seljtiks established themselves at Iconium on 
the frontiers of the Byzantine empire. But despite these resem- 
blances the difference between the two countries was profound, 
Europe was concerned with Feudalism and the Papacy, India 
with Neo-Hinduism and the Rajputs. Again, the comparative 
freedom from external enemies, while normal in Europe, was 
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unique in India, From the sixth century B.c. to the sixth 
century A.D. Persians, Macedonians, Indo-Scythians, Parthians, 
and White Huns had poured into Northern India. But from 
the seventh to the twelfth century a.p. the country was com- 
paratively free from foreign invasions, and was left—a unique 
occurrence—to work out its own destiny. 

The materials for the first three centuries of the mediaeval 
period are extremely scanty, and we are forced to rely largely 
on tradition. From the tenth century, coins and inscriptions, 
the chief sources of accurate knowledge, become more abun- 
dant. ‘The coins are very capriciously distributed, and east of 
Allahabad they are practically non-extant. The inscriptions 
are taken for the most part from temples or from copperplate 
grants of land. The ancient temples were destroyed wherever 
the Muhammadans permanently settled, and are rarely met 
with outside Rajputana. Copperplate grants are more widely 
scattered ; some 250 are known, and they are commonest in 
Gujarat, Rajputana, Rewah, Magadha, and the neighbourhood 
of Benares. Besides these sources of information we have an 
admirable metrical chronicle of Kashmir, the Rdjatarangini, 
written in A.D. 1150 by the Brahman Kalhana, and also a 
history of Gujarat, the work of a contemporary, the Jain monk 
Hemachandra. The Prithiray Rasau, in sixty-nine books, 
ascribed to the poet Chand, which narrates the history of the 
last and greatest of the Chauhan kings, is a composition of later 
date, though embodying many valuable traditions. 


I. Anarchy, A.D. 650-950 


In the days of the Mauryas Oudh and Bihar were occupied 
by Aryanized tribes, and Magadha was the centre of Indian 
civilization. But the power and wealth of Magadha had 
declined before the third century a.p.; and when the Guptas 
shifted the centre of their kingdom westwards to the Doab 
and Malwa, the greater part of Eastern India passed into the 
hands of the aborigines. And with this recrudescence of the 
aborigines there came an extension of the primaeval forest. The 
ancient capitals lay in ruins, and the jungle extended from the 
Himalayas to the neighbourhood of Benares, the north of 
Oudh was a forest country, another great forest south of the 
Ganges extended from Bihar to Rewah, and there were famous 
forests in the Upper Doab and in the neighbourhood of 
Thanesar. 

The Aryan element was also overthrown in the West. The 
Indo-Scythians had established their dominion from Peshawar 
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to Muttra, and Parthians ruled in Gujarat and on the lower Aryans in 
Indus. When these foreigners were becoming assimilated to he Wes 
the indigenous populations, the White Huns came and threw 
everything into confusion. Yasodharman had defeated them, 

and his successors for a time maintained a doubtful supremacy ; 

but the conquests of Harshavardhana were the last efforts of 

the ancient régime. Thus the Aryan element, submerged in 

the East and overthrown on the West, was chiefly confined to 

the Doab and the Eastern Punjab, the only parts of Northern 

India which still retained stability and a dense population. 

The tribes now dominant, whether aboriginal or foreign, were Character 

often very large, and their settlements were scattered over an ae 
a wide extent of country. Nor were they without a certain the non- 
amount of civilization, Ruins of their numerous forts are still ATY8" 
extant. But they were split up into innumerable small com- ee 
munities, which were continually warring with each other, and 
their ways were abhorrent to the true Aryan. They were 
a valiant, jovial, witless, and drunken people. On the rare 
occasions when they did unite they could be very formidable. 
They were at once the allies, the saviours, and the victims of 
the Rajputs ; they repeatedly defeated Muhammadan armies ; 
and they were neither completely absorbed nor subdued until 
the sixteenth century. But they were unable to establish any 
political cohesion. The Gijars alone, a pastoral tribe of 
Scythic origin, founded several petty states in the Punjab, 
Central Rajputana, and Gujarat ; but, with a single exception, 
none of these survived the tenth century. 

The absorption and assimilation of these aboriginal or Neo- — 
foreign masses within the Hindu fold was the task of Neo- Hinduism. 
Hinduism, a task mainly accomplished between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries A.D. ; and it was so thoroughly done that 
we now find throughout Northern India a Hindu population 
fairly homogeneous in blood, culture, and religion, and differ- 
ing markedly from the degraded tribes that still haunt the out- 
skirts of civilization. The transition was effected by a threefold 
movement: religious, social, and political. 

The religious movement consisted in the substitution of the 
popular and non-Aryan cults for the Vedic or Aryan. 

(a) The Vedic religion had always been the exclusive posses- The | 
sion of the Aryan tribes, and to communicatea knowledge of ee 
the Vedas to outsiders was a sin. On the other hand, from 
immemorial times Siva and Krishna had been the popular 
deities of the Dravidians. By a process which we cannot now 
fully trace, Siva (whom the Greeks, although not always quite 
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consistently, identified with Herakles) absorbed into himself all 
the chief aboriginal deities as well as the Vedic Rudra and the 
demons of the storm; Krishna, the dusky god of the setting 
sun, was identified with Dionysos or Pan, and like Dionysos he 
was not only a god of the underworld, but a god of procreation 
and love, of song and dance. Under Brahmanical guidance 
he became associated with the Aryan Vishnu, an obscure solar 
deity, who absorbed all the vast nature-myths connected with 
Krishna, leaving Krishna the réle of a popular hero and a god 
of love. Under the wing of these great deities, by means of 
numberless counterfeited avatars of Vishnu or forms of Siva, 
all the aboriginal gods found shelter. Thus Neo-Hinduism 
attempted to combine the monotheisms of Siva and Vishnu 
with a vast polytheism, and these personal deities took the 
place of the esoteric pantheism of the Vedas. 

(4) The Vedic religion had ended in an elaborate sacrificial 
system and a gnosis, both the property of the Brahmans. For 
these the popular religions substituted worship and devotion, 
and from the seventh century the Brahmanical sacrifices fell 
into desuetude. But this involved a change in the position of 
the Brahmans. They had hitherto been venerated for their 
theosophy and thaumaturgy. Disdaining to be priests of the 
plebeian gods, they were themselves venerated as divine. 
Lastly, Neo-Hinduism created a vast popular literature, the 
work of men of every class, and not confined to a circle of 
savants or concealed in the obscurity of a learned language. 
The great cyclic poems, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
together with the encyclopaedic Puranas, popularized in oral 
translations by reciters and dramatists, were the textbooks of 
the new religion. ‘The efficacy of pilgrimages and the cult of 
the great rivers, especially the Ganges and the Jumna, were 
equally potent in attracting the multitude. 

The evolution of Neo-Hinduism as a religion was mainly the 
work of the Gupta period, but it was the uprush of aboriginal 
and foreign elements which put a sudden end to the Vedic 
mythology and the ancient sacrificial system. On the other 
hand, the change which affected the nature of caste was the work 
of the mediaeval period. ‘The history of caste is very obscure 
and much still remains in dispute, but the main outlines may be 
sketched as follows. ‘The original constitution of both Aryan 
and Dravidian society was tribal; but while the Aryans were 
exogamous and readily married the women they captured 
even from the aborigines, the Dravidians were endogamous, 
and although they married outside their village, yet they 
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married within their tribe. Now caste is the solvent of the 
tribe, and it is a creation of the Aryans. Proud of their 
ancestry, their fair complexion, their superior civilization and 
their possession of the Vedas, they styled themselves the twice- 
born. Those aborigines whom they permitted to associate 
with themselves were the Siidras. Outside these were the 
unspeakable barbarians. The same pride which dictated the 
privileges of the twice-born created an aristocracy of priests 
and warriors. This fourfold division of Brahmans, Kshattriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Stidras remained not altogether intact, but still in 
force, until the seventh century a.p. After that we find a new 
division. Instead of twice-born Aryan and the Sidra Dravidian, 
we have only the pure and the impure. Purity of blood, of 
food, of occupation form the new standard of society. And 
the standard by which this new society is judged is the standard 
of the kingdom of Kanauj. From Kanauj kings invited 
Brahmans to Gujarat, to Bengal, to Orissa, to reform the 
barbarous customs of their people. The farther we depart 
eastwards or westwards from Kanauj and the Doab, the famous 
‘middle country,’ the lower is the caste, by whatsoever name it 
may be called. 

The process by which the tribal divisions were split up may Transition 
be seen at work in the present day. Under the attractions of pete: 
the superior Hindu civilization, and the teaching of vagrant 
Brahmans or ascetics, the upper classes separated themselves 
from the lower, imitated Hindu modes of life, assumed the 
status of a caste, were supplied with a mythical genealogy by 
the Brahmans, and were recognized as an integral part of some 
Hindu community. The process was repeated until the lowest 
alone were left, and they were reduced to the condition of 
serfs. The transition was effected under the supervision of the 
Raja, who, guided by the Brahmans, became the source not 
only of precedence but of caste. But this change does not 
imply an immediate abandonment of the ancient Dravidian 
endogamy. ‘That depended upon time and circumstance. The 
ancient Aryan exogamy had always allowed men to marry 
women of a lower class under certain conditions, and as the 
Aryan influence prevailed among the upper classes of the new 
society, so the tendency to exogamy spread. Throughout the 
Middle Ages we find a -certain freedom of exogamy in full 
force, as it is in some places at the present day. The new 
society thus formed rested mainly upon a classification of occu- 
pations. ‘The higher the caste the more numerous and more 
honourable were the occupations open to it. So completely 
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did this classification by occupations supersede the old racial 
divisions that even among the Brahmans we find septs which 
have no claim to the rank except their priestly avocations. 
The lower castes, on the other hand, remained endogamous 
trade-guilds with inherited rights and a corporate government. 
Thus between the seventh and tenth centuries a. p. the old 
racial divisions passed away, and a new division came in, 
founded upon status and function. But of the older divisions 
two remained, at least in theory : the Brahman and the Kshattriya. 
The Aryan Kshattriya had long ceased to be a warrior; he was 
often a distinguished metaphysician ; and according to a popu- 
lar legend the whole race was exterminated for disputing with 
the Brahmans. But the theory still held good that to rule was 
the business of a Kshattriya, and Kshattriya kings were common 
down to the seventh century a.D., although many of them were 
probably Sidra-Kshattriyas, or, like the Turki kings of Ohind, 
not Hindus at all. The place of these Kshattriyas was taken 
in the Middle Ages by the clans of the Rajputs, or ‘sons of 
kings,’ whom the people called Thakurs or ‘lords.’ The rise 
of the Rajputs determined the whole political history of the 
time. Every tribe which exercised sovereign power or local 
rule for a considerable period joined itself to them. They 
recognized no title-deeds except their swords, and were con- 
stantly seeking for new settlements. They are found everywhere, 
from the Indus to Bihar, but their original homes were two, R4j- 
putana and the south of Oudh. They made their first appear- 
ance in the eighth and ninth centuries ; most of the greater 
clans took possession of their future seats between a.p. 800 
and 850. From Rajputana they entered the Punjab, and 
made their way to Kashmir in the tenth century. About the 
same time they spread north and east from Southern Oudh, and 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they made themselves 
masters of the Central Himalayas. ‘Their origin is a subject of 
much dispute. None of the Rajput clans are indigenous to the 
Doab. Now the kingdom of Kanauj was the most potent of 
all the kingdoms of Hindustan, and the Doab was the centre of 
all Aryan population and culture throughout the Middle Ages. 
The Rajputs cannot therefore be pure Aryans, and if we 
examine the actual origins of the most ancient clans we shall 
find that they are very mixed. In the Punjab we have reigning 
Brahman families which became Rajput. In Oudh, Brahmans, 
Bhars, and Ahirs have all contributed to the Rajput clans, but 
the majority appear to have been Aryanized Stdras. Of the 
clans of Rajputéna some—like the Chauhans, Solankis, and 
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Gahlots—have a foreign origin; others are allied to the Indo- 
Scythic Jats and Gijars ; others again represent ancient ruling 
families with more or less probability. But whatsoever might 
be their origin, all these clans acquired a certain homogeneity 
by constant intermarriage and the adoption of common cus- 
toms. They were all distinguished by their clan feeling, their 
implicit obedience to their chief while claiming the equality 
of blood relations, their sense of communal property. They 
married their daughters into a higher clan, and took their 
wives from a lower one. ‘They had the same feeling regarding 
the honour of their women, the same customs of widow-burning 
and of the okar, the holocaust of females in a beleaguered fort. 
They all refused to perform the manual work of an agriculturist. 
It is this code of honour, these common customs, which made 
them homogeneous and unique. 

In later days the bards of the Rajputs invented for them Legend of 
many a myth, and invested them with the glory of a descent the Agni- 

= on: we ; . kula clans. 

from Rama or Krishna. The most poetical of these myths is 
the one which relates the origin of the four famous Aguikula 
tribes, a story which in its earliest form goes back to the 
eleventh century. When the Brahman Parasu Rama, ‘ Rama 
with the axe,’ had destroyed the race of the ancient Kshattriyas, 
men were masterless, and impiety spread over the land. 
The gods repented them of the evil they had wrought, and 
repaired to Mount Abu, the abode of the holy Rishis, to 
create a new race of warriors who should rule the earth. Out 
of the cauldron of fire on Mount Abu they brought forth the 
Parihars, the Ponwars, the Solankis, and the Chauhans—most 
famous of the Rajput clans. Whether or not the legend is 
meant to disguise the substitution of a foreign for a native race 
of rulers, it is based upon one genuine fact. Sacred mountains 
are common in Rajputana, and Mount Abu was the holiest of 
them all. It was also the meeting-place of the Agnikula 
tribes, three of which possessed territory in its immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘The legend may serve to show how the true 
history of India is hidden under a thick veil of Brahmanical 
or bardic fiction. 

Amid the migrations and settlements of clans, the encroach- History of 
ments of the aborigines, the universal anarchy, two states, Kashmir, 
Kashmir and Kanauj, retained something of their former 
power. The valley of Kashmir probably never had more 
than one million and a half of inhabitants; and there can be 
no more striking proof of the general anarchy than the in- 
fluence so small a state was able to exercise not only over the 
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Western Punjab, which was partially subject to it, but also on 
the civilization of countries so far distant as Gujarat and the 
Deccan. ‘The Naga dynasty, the first purely native rulers of 
Kashmir, lasted from circa A.D. 627 to 855. Its most famous 
kings were the founder, Durlabha; Lalitaditya (circa A.D. 
725-52), the builder of the temple of Martand and a famous 
warrior, who fought against the Tibetans and the Turks, sent 
an embassy to China, and brought a considerable part of the 
Punjab into subjection; and, lastly, Jayapida (circa A.D. 780), 
a knight-errant, whose history is for the most part fabulous. 
The Utpala dynasty, which succeeded the Nagas, was short- 
lived (A.D. 835-939), but it produced two famous kings: 
Avantivarman (A.D. 855-83), who built the two great temples 
at Avantipura, and constructed a series of irrigation works 
which still excite our admiration ; and his son, Sankaravarman 
(A.D. 883-902), who was renowned as a warrior and builder, 
and laid the foundations of the revenue system which lasted 
to the nineteenth century. 

The kingdom of Kanauj was of far greater importance, and 
its fame extended to the Arabs and Chinese. Although con- 
fined to the Doab and Southern Oudh as far as Benares, it 
still retained something of its former power, and much of its 
former renown. During the eighth and ninth centuries the 
vassal kings of the Eastern Punjab and of the Tarai recognized 
its suzerainty. Bhoja I (circa a.p. 840-85), the conqueror 
of Kanauj and the greatest of its kings, was master of the 
whole country from Gwalior to the Himalayas ; and his son 
Mahendrapala (A.p. 885-910) maintained the integrity of his 
father’s kingdom. ‘The soil was fertile, and the population 
dense. The capital was the centre of a great trade, the richest 
city in Hindustan; and we find large bands, not only of 
Brahmans, but of Kayasths, Sonars, Kurmis, and other castes 
migrating from Kanauj as far as Gujarat on the western coast, 
and Bengal in the east. But throughout these three cen- 
turies Kanauj was troubled with domestic revolutions ; with 
the exception of the last or Tomar line founded by Bhoja, 
the dynasties were short-lived; they had no chronicler, and 
their history must be painfully reconstructed from inscriptions, 
composed very often by their enemies. 


Il. Reconstruction, A.D. 950-1200 


By the middle of the tenth century all the bases of Neo- 
Hinduism, political, social, and religious, had been firmly laid ; 
and, untrammelled from without, it developed its most striking 
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characteristics during the next two hundred and fifty years. 
The centre of the political movement is to be found in 
Gujarat, Rajputana, the Doab, and Oudh. Outside this area, 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, Bihar, and Bengal, the old anarchy 
and feebleness, even the old kingdoms, still exist, although the 
dynasties are new. During the tenth century the Western 
Punjab had come under the rule of the Brahman ‘Shahi’ 
kings of Ohind, whose valiant resistance to the Muhammadans 
a century later evoked the admiration of their contemporary, 
Albertini (A.D. 1031). But they died on the pyre or on the 
battle-field, their new capital of Lahore was taken, and in A.D. 
to21 Mahmid annexed the Western Punjab to the kingdom of 
Ghazni. ‘The Kashmiris remained secure in their inaccessible 
valley ; but they were given up to internal weakness and discord, 
their political importance was gone, and a Muhammadan 
adventurer put the last Hindu queen to death in a.p. 1334. 
The Khas of the Central Himalayas, after whom part of 
Kumaun is still called Khasmandal, and who form a con- 
siderable part of the population of Nepal, have no history 
until Rajput adventurers from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, retreating before their compatriots, or fleeing from 
the Muhammadans, founded petty states among them which 
have survived to our own day. Bihar and Bengal require 
a separate notice. The political history of the time does not 
rest with any of these. It revolves around the Rajput clans 
which stretched from the Rann of Cutch to Rohilkhand. 

Excluding the Bhatis of Bikaner and Jaisalmer, and the Enumera- 
other tribes which held the country west of the Aravallis, and ne 
whose history has little more than local interest, we shall Rajput 
enumerate these clans from west to east as follows :— clans. 

tr. The Solankis held Gujarat and Kathiawar. Their capital The _ 
was Anhilvada or Patan, and their kings, called Chaulukyas by Solankis; 
the learned, must be distinguished from the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan. The kingdom of Gujarat was founded by Mularaja 
(A.D. 941-93), and was conquered by Ala-ud-din in a.p. 1298. 

2. The Ponwars held Malwa. ‘They were a loosely con- The _ 
federated clan, claiming descent from the ancient Moris, Pats: 
a branch of the Mauryas, and their chief towns were Chandra- 
vati in the vicinity of Mount Abu, Ujjain, and Dhar. About 
A.D. 83 Ugarsen Ponwar, coming from Mount Abu, established 
himself as their king. But the most famous of their monarchs 
was Bhoja (circa A.D. 1010-50), whose fame as warrior, author, 
and patron of letters is second only to that of the mythical 
Vikramaditya. The Ponwar kingdom was overthrown by the 
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Solankis in the twelfth century, and it split up into a number 
of small chieftainships. The Baghels (Vaghelas), a branch of 
the Solanki family, established themselves in the east of the 
Ponwar country in the latter part of the twelfth century, and 
founded the modern State of Rewah. 

3. The Gahlots derive their origin from a princess who 
escaped from the sack of Vallabhi in Kathiawar (circa A.D. 770). 
Their first leader, Bapa, with the friendly help of the Bhils, 
settled in Mewar, and his son Guhila captured Chitor, which 
remained the Gahlot capital for 800 years. The Gahlots (or 
Sesodias) became the most famous of all the Rajput tribes after 
the thirteenth century, but they play a subordinate part in the 
period under review. 

4. The Chauhans, a very large and powerful clan, occupied 
the whole country from Mount Abu to Hissar, and from the 
Aravallis to the neighbourhood of Hamirpur. They were 
divided into numerous semi-independent communities, but 
their power centred around the Sambhar Lake, and the 
Sambhar kings in the eleventh and twelfth centuries extended 
their rule over the whole clan, and made Ajmer their capital. 
Their last and greatest king was Prithwi Raj (A.D. 1172-92). 

5. The Kachwahas and the Chandels were allies, and had 
a fame disproportionate to their numbers. The Kachwahas 
built the fort of Gwalior in the ninth century, and held Gwalior 
and Narwar till A.D. 1129, when ‘Tej Karon, the ‘ bridegroom 
prince,’ for love of the fair Maroni, devoted a whole year to his 
honeymoon, and his nephew, a Parihar, usurped the throne in 
his absence. 

6. The Chandels laid the foundations of their fortune by the 
capture of Mahoba in Hamirpur (circa A.p. 831), and of the 
strong fort of Kalinjar in a.p. 925. They were famous not 
only for their exploits, but for the great group of temples which 
they erected at Khajraho, one of the finest examples of 
Rajput architecture in existence. ‘They were overthrown by 
Prithwi Raj in a.p. 1182, and KaAlinjar was captured by the 
Muhammadans in A.D. 1193. 

7. The Tomars occupied Hissar and the country around 
Delhi. Tradition assigns the foundation of Delhi to their first 
king, Anangpal I (circa a.pD. 736), but Delhi was a place of 
little importance until Anangpal II turned it into a strong 
fortress (circa A.D. 1052). The Tomars were at constant feud 
with the Chauhans, a feud which ended with the Chauhan 
conquest of Delhi in a. D. 1153. 

8. A small clan of Dor Rajputs, flying from Mewar before 
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the Gahlots, occupied Baran (Bulandshahr) about a. p. 800. 
They defended themselves against Mahmid of Ghazni (a. p. 
tor8), and contended on equal terms with the neighbouring 
Tomars ; but they were subsequently hard pressed by their 
allies, the Bargijars, and were utterly overthrown by Kutb- 
ub-din (A.D. 1193). 

Between the Rajputs of Rajputana and the Rajputs of Oudh The 

lay the great kingdom of Kanauj. It embraced the Southern aabee - 
Doab and the south of Oudh, and extended from the Kalinadi 
to Benares. Although Rajput dynasties ruled in Kanauj, and 
Rajput adventurers swarmed at its court, no Rajput tribes of 
note formed settlements in the Southern Doab, and the Oudh 
clans make their appearance only in local history. Rohilkhand 
and Northern Oudh were held by a multitude of petty chiefs, 
Bhars and Ahirs. Rajput adventurers from Oudh pushed 
their way into Rohilkhand and across the Sarjii, and by the 
end of the tenth century we find the Bachhals, an independent 
Rajput clan, ruling in. Pilibhit, and somewhat later the 
Katehriya Rajputs in Katehr (Rohilkhand). 

Of all these states Kanauj and Gujarat were the most compact, History of 

the richest, and the most powerful. Gujarat owed its greatness Gujarat. 
partly to the wealth which flowed in through the seaports of 
Broach and Cambay, and partly to the long reigns of four 
sovereigns. Milaraja (A.p. 941-93), the founder of the king- 
dom, spent his life in wars which were generally successful, 
and died an old man on the battle-field. Bhima I (A.D. t022- 
63) in his youth saw Mahmtd’s sack of the famous temple of 
Somnath and the capture of his capital by the Ponwars, but 
he left the kingdom stronger than he found it. Siddharaja 
(A.D. 1093-1143) was the most celebrated of his race, and a 
great magician. He waged a twelve years’ war against the 
Ponwars, and carried about their king in a cage. His succes- 
sor Kumarapala (A. bp. 1143-72), whom he had persecuted and 
tried to kill, completed the conquest of Malwa, and is said to 
have raided even Sambhar. After his death the kingdom 
remained strong enough to repel the attacks of the Musulmans 
(A.D. 1178 and 1196), but it steadily declined until it was 
conquered by Ala-ud-din’s lieutenants (A.D. 1298). 

Kanauj was the most powerful of all the kingdoms of History of 
Hindustan, and its capital on the Ganges was unrivalled for Kanauj. 
its greatness and its wealth. But its power had waned since 
the middle of the tenth century ; its king, Jaipal, a descendant 
of Bhoja I, purchased an ignominious peace from Mahmtd 
(A.D. 101g); and the Chandels and Kachwahas, emboldened 
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by his weakness or indignant at his cowardice, stormed the 
capital. Jaipal was killed (a.p. 1021), his successor fled to 
Oudh, and the city of Kanauj remained almost in ruins until 
the Rathor Jaichand took possession of it (circa A.D. 1040). 
The Rathors, who now appear for the first time in history, 
were a branch of the Gaharwars of Benares, and their chief 
towns were Kanauj and Jaunpur. The dynasty founded by 
Jaichand became one of the most illustrious in India. Its 
fame was great, its buildings were magnificent, and it aspired 
to be first without a rival. The closing years of its kings are 
closely connected with the history of Delhi and the final over- 
throw of the Hindus. 

The three chief events of the period under consideration are 
the downfall of the Ponwars of Malwa, the capture of Kanauj 
by the Rathors, and the short-lived glory of the kingdom of 
the Chauhans. The first two have been already noticed. The 
Chauhans were rich, for Sambhar, Ajmer, and others of their 
towns were the centres of a great caravan trade. But their 
septs were disunited. Towards the end of the eleventh century 
Arnoraja and his successors consolidated their power, and in 
A.D. 1163 Visala Deva (Bisaldeo) could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the Himalayas. 
His most important conquest was Delhi (circa A.D. 1153), which 
had become a place of importance since it had been fortified 
by Anangpal ITI (circa A.D. 1052). Visala Deva allowed the 
Tomar king to reign as his tributary, and married his son 
Someswara to the Tomar’s daughter. From this union sprang 
Prithwi Raj, the champion of the Hindus against the Muham- 
madans, and the hero of popular legend. 

His earliest exploit was the abduction of the princess of 
Kanauj (circa A.D. 1175). Her father, the Rathor Jaichand, 
claimed the title of Universal Sovereign, and resolved in the 
pride of his heart to celebrate the Aszwamedha or horse- 
sacrifice, which none but a Universal Sovereign could perform. 
For this it was necessary that even the most menial offices 
should be performed by tributary kings. Prithwi Raj alone 
dared to be absent, and Jaichand, that nothing might be 
wanting, set up a golden statue of the prince and made it his 
doorkeeper. But Prithwi Raj had visited the Kanauj court in 
disguise and become enamoured of the princess, whose hand 
was to be the prize of valour. Accordingly he carried her off, 
nothing loath it is said, from the palace, with a small band of 
valiant companions hewing his way through the masses of his 
enemies, His second great exploit was the overthrow of 
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Parmal, the Chandel king of Mahoba and Kalinjar (a.p. 1182). 
But the interest of this war rests not so much with Prithwi Raj 
as with his opponents, the Banaphar Rajputs, Alha and Udal. 
Their unjust exile, their return at the bidding of their mother, 
an Amazonian Ahirin, and their feats of arms, are the poets’ 
theme. Prithwi Raj’s last and greatest work was the war against 
the Muhammadan invaders. Brilliantly successful at first, he 
was completely defeated near Thanesar (A.D. 1192). Both he 
and his son were slain in the battle ; Ajmer was sacked, and 
Delhi, Budaun, and Baran (Bulandshahr) were taken (A.D. 1193). 
Prithwi Raj’s rival, Jaichand of Kanauj, did not long escape. 
Kanauj was stormed, Jaichand slain or drowned, and within 
ten years all Northern India, except Rajputana and Gujarat, 
had been overrun by the Muhammadans. The mediaeval 
period of Neo-Hinduism was at an end. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries were the golden’age of 
the new civilization. That civilization was founded partly on 
a theocracy, partly on a military despotism. The Brahmans 
were divine by birth. They sometimes deigned to hold the 
highest offices of state, but their special business was the pur- 
suit of literature, science, and philosophy ; and the Rajput 
courts vied with each other in their patronage of learning. 
Brahmans of a lower rank were the spiritual guides (purohits) 
of the people, and they even condescended to act as priests of 
the more respectable popular deities. But while Brahmans of 
the highest rank were above politics, the lower classes were 
keen politicians, enforcing their interests by the threat of their 
curse and of religious penalties. The kings assumed a kind of 
semi-divinity, and surrounded themselves with a host of mer- 
cenaries or slaves. The nobles followed the example of the 
kings, built strong forts for themselves in inaccessible places, 
and supported their power by companies of bravoes. The 
town guilds were strong enough to hold their own, but the 
rural population was reduced to serfdom. Public and private 
wars were the universal fashion. But despite these wars, and 
the jealousy with which foreigners were regarded, there was 
considerable communication between the different parts of 
the country. Commerce flourished, poets and pandits went 
from court to court, flowers from Kashmir and water from the 
Ganges are said to have been daily offered at the shrine of 
Somnath. Kings and temples were immensely rich.  Pil- 
grimages were in fashion, and the greatest sovereigns proclaimed 
themselves protectors of the holy places. 

Two points deserve especial notice. (1) The earliest stone 
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temples of Northern India date, two or three from the sixth and 
seventh, but mostly from the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 
Prior to this all buildings, even the most sacred, had been of 
brick and wood. But between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
magnificent stone temples, of delicate although fantastic work- 
manship, sprang up in all the Rajput states. The temples of 
Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj, Budaun, and Jaunpur, and indeed of 
every place where the Muhammadans held permanent dominion, 
were utilized for mosques ; but the existing temples or ruins at 
Mount Abu, Chandravati, Barolli, and Khajraho give us some 
idea of their former splendour. Even earlier than these temples 
are the massive fortifications with which the Rajputs crowned 
the tops of hills. All the great forts of Rajputana date from this 
period. It was the palmy age of Rajput architecture. (2) The 
impulse to the new civilization came largely from the Deccan. 
From the Deccan issued the two great philosophies which 
divide the Hindu world, the philosophy of Sankaracharya in 
the ninth century, and of Ramanuja in the twelfth ; and both 
these teachers spent a large part of their lives in Northern 
India. ‘The impulse to the new stone architecture also came 
probably from the South, where stone temples had been for 
some time in fashion ; and the manners and costumes of the 
Deccan found imitators even in Kashmir. North and South 
exercised a reciprocal influence on each other. 

Bengal, Bihar, and Nepal lay outside the direct influence of 
the Rajput states. Assamese kings, converts to Hinduism, 
held the north and east of Bengal. The rest of the country 
was divided into four kingdoms. Pundra, the country of the 
Pods, the modern Pabna, lay to the north, and Vanga, or 
Bengal proper, to the south of the main stream of the Ganges, 
which is here known as the Padma or Padda. ‘To the west of 
Vanga was Karna Suvarna, now divided into the Districts of 
Burdwan, Murshidabad, &c.; while Tamralipta (Midnapore) 
with its famous port of the same name on the Rtpnarayan, lay 
along the lower reaches of the Hooghly. In the west we have 
Anga (Bhagalpur) with its capital Kampa, and South Bihar or 
Magadha. Mithila or Tirhut, which included the present Dis- 
tricts of Champaran and Darbhanga, was closely connected 
with Nepal. The history of these states is exceedingly obscure ; 
but we know that about a.D. 900 Gopala made himself master 
of Magadha and Anga, and within a century the Pal dynasty, 
which he founded, established its supremacy over all Bengal. 
A division then appears to have taken place about A.D. rooo, 
Mahipala (circa s.D, 1000-35) was a powerful monarch, and 
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made himself temporarily master even of Benares ; while 
Narayanapala, who represented the other branch of the family, 
became sovereign of Bengal. The Magadha branch of the 
Pals continued to reign ‘until Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar 
Khilji, overthrew them and Buddhism with them (circa A.D. 
1196). The Pals of Bengal came sooner to an end. About 
A.D. 1095 Vijaya Sen of Pundra destroyed them utterly, and 
established the Sen dynasty, which ended with the bloodless 
capture of the capital, Nadiya, by the Muhammadans about 
A.D. 1198. 

Although Brahmans had penetrated into Bengal in very early The Sens 
times, Aryan settlers there were few. Aboriginal tribes like es 
the Koch, Kaibarttas, Pods, and Chandals were the ruling =~ 
races. The mediaeval history of Bengal is chiefly remarkable 
for the. efforts of the Sen dynasty to obtain high-caste immi- 
grants from Hindustan, and for the elaborate code of caste- 
rules laid down by Ballal Sen in the twelfth century. 

At the time of the Muhammadan conquest Magadha was the Decline 
only Buddhist kingdom in Northern India, and with its over- Pe 
throw Buddhism became practically extinct. Next to the rise 
of the two great monotheistic cults of Vishnu and Siva, the 
decay of Buddhism is the most striking feature in the religious 
history of mediaeval India. Whether Buddhism was ever the 
popular religion of any part of the country outside its native 
home is a moot question. Asoka propagated it with the zeal 
of a convert and a king, and the Indo-Scythians received it 
gladly. In Gujarat and Malwa it was widely spread among 
the merchants and upper classes; but in other places it was 
probably the creed only of a sect, and in the region where 
the Brahmans were the strongest in the centuries immediately 
before and after the Christian era—the Eastern Punjab, the 
Northern Doab, and Rohilkhand—it took no root. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it rapidly decayed. Between A.D. 750 and goo 
it became extinct in Gandhara and the North-Western Punjab. 

In the Doab and Oudh scarcely any traces are found after 
A.D. 1000. The Dhamnar and Kholvi caves (A.D. 700-900) 
were the last expiring efforts of Buddhism in Southern Raj- 
putana, and if Buddhism was ever popular in Bengal it expired 
under the Sens. Its decay is in striking contrast with the 
prosperity of Jainism, its twin. The kings of Gujarat were the Jainism. 
protectors and perhaps the converts of the Jains ; Jain authors 
flourished at their courts ; Jain generals and ministers of state 
were their chief officials ; and Jain temples on Mount Abu, at 
Girnar and Palitana, and throughout Southern Rajputana as 
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far as Khajriho, attest the prevalence of the creed and the 
wealth of its devotees. 

With the Muhammadan invasion the mediaeval history of 
the Hindus comes to an end. During the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the Muhammadans captured, although they 


failed to keep, every stronghold in Rajputana, and they estab- 


lished themselves permanently through the rest of Northern 
India. The ‘land was sunk deep in the Turushka sea,’ and 
the face of Rajputana suffered a change. The Gahlots (or 
Sesodias) of Mewar alone maintained themselves against the 
Muhammadan invaders, and the repeated capture of their 
capital, Chitor, served only to increase their fame. The 
Kachwahas, when deprived of Gwalior by the Parihars 
(A.D. 1129), had found a refuge among the savage Minas, and 
founded the kingdom of Dhundar with its capital Amber, which 
ultimately blossomed under the sheltering aegis of the Mughals 
into the modern states of Jaipur and Alwar. ‘The Baghels had 
settled at Rewah in the twelfth century ; and in the thirteenth 
century the Bundelas, a degenerate branch of the Gaharwars 
and therefore distant kinsmen of the Rathors, established a 
principality at Orchha and gave their name to Bundelkhand. 
The Rathors, driven out of Kanauj, founded a new kingdom 
in Marwar (Jodhpur), which absorbed the neighbouring Bhatis 
and Chauhans, and presently rivalled the power of the Gahlots. 
In the succeeding centuries Marwar and Mewar, friends at first 
and afterwards bitter enemies, were the two leading states of 
Rajputand. With the fall of Delhi, Ajmer, and Mahoba, the 
Chauhans and Chandels had been scattered over the face of 
Northern India. They established petty principalities in the 
Himalayas from Jammu to Almora; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Haras, a sept of the Chauhans, founded the small states 
of Bundi and Kotah in Southern Rajputana. The rivalries and 
wars of the Muhammadan kingdoms of Delhi, Jaunpur, and 
Gujarat in the fifteenth centuries gave the Rajputs a breathing 
space and formed the turning-point of their fortunes. It was 
the golden prime of the Tomars of Gwalior under the famous 
Man Singh (A.pD. 1486-1518). The great buildings of Chitor 
and Gwalior date from the fifteenth century, and they are the 
first Hindu buildings of note erected after the Muhammadan 
capture of Delhi. With the advent of the Mughals a better 
age began, and under the wise rule of Akbar the Rajputs once 
again rose to power, and became leaders and supporters of the 
empire. 


J. KENNEDY, 
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1904, 1905 (mentioned above) for his speculative reconstruction of the 
earlier history, enriched by great knowledge of the facts. The present 
paper was unfortunately written before the appearance of Dr. Hoernle’s 
articles. But whatever our theories regarding the infusion of Gijar blood 
among the Rajputs, there was certainly no Gurjara (Giijar) empire in 
Northern India in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. The assumpticn 
of imperial titles does not connote the exercise of imperial power ; and Dr. 
Hoernle’s Gurjara emperors are merely the kings of Kanauj from Bhoja I 
downwards, whose power was often very limited, and to whom Dr. Hoernle 
adds Bhoja’s obscure ancestors in Rajputana. 


CHAP ERR ix 
THE HINDU PERIOD OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


Introductory 


SOUTHERN INDIA is geographically divided from Northern The 
India by the Vindhya mountains and the Narbada river. To BANOS 
the south of these, stretching almost across the whole peninsula, daries, 
is the upland plateau known as the Deccan, separated from the 
sea on the east by the lower tracts watered by the Godavari and 
Krishna (Kistna) rivers, and on the west by the long strip under 
the Ghats known as the Konkan. The Tungabhadra and 
Krishna rivers form the dividing line of the Deccan, to the 
south of which lies the country now generally distinguished as 
Southern India; but for the present historical summary the 
latter term is held to include the Deccan and all tracts below 
the Vindhyas and the Narbada, thus embracing the entire 
area known of old as the ‘South’ to the Hindus of the north 
(Deccan = dakshina = ‘ southern’). 

The people of Southern India speak one or other of the Its 
family of languages classed as Dravidian, the principal of which 2°8"4ges. 
are Telugu (north and east), Kanarese (north and west), 
Tamil (south), and Malayalam (the western seaboard), with 
two others, Tulu and Kodagu (or Coorg), confined to small 
tracts. There are, however, forms of speech used by the 
hill tribes—Todas, Kotas, and others—which probably contain 
a large admixture of aboriginal words, dating from centuries 
earlier than even the first Dravidian inroads. In the Malaya- 
lam and Telugu countries there appears to be no great variety 
of dialects ; but amongst the Tamil-speaking peoples there are 
differences, arising from the fact that for at least two thousand 
years, if not for longer, the Tamils were divided into distinct 
nationalities, ruled over by Pandya and Chdla sovereigns. ‘The 
subjects of the Chéra kings spoke Kanarese for the most part, 
while those of the Pallava dynasties probably used the Tamil 
and Telugu of the Chola tracts. The only non-Dravidian 
language in the area under consideration is Marathi, spoken by 
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the inhabitants of the Western Deccan and the Konkan. Hin- 
dustani remains, like English, a foreign tongue in common 
use ; it is not, as in Northern India, the language of the people. 

At some very remote period the aborigines of Southern India 
were overcome by hordes of Dravidian invaders and driven to 
the mountains and desert tracts, where their descendants are 
still to be found. At a much later period the Aryans from the 
north subdued the Dravidians, and established civilized com- 
munities governed by powerful kings. ‘These communities 
probably represented the ancient Dravidian divisions. The 
earliest known kingdoms of the South were those ruled over 
by the Pandyas, Chélas, and Chéras. They are enumerated 
in the edicts of Asoka (250 B.c.) and in the ancient 
Puranas. That these were flourishing nationalities is evident 
from old writings. Thus the Ramayana credits Madura, the 
Pandyan capital, with the possession of gates adorned with gold 
and set with jewels. That the Aryans succeeded to distinct 
Dravidian kingdoms may be shown by the traditionary history 
of the country, which relates that the first Aryan Pandya king 
married a daughter of the Aryan Chola king, thus recognizing 
that from the earliest days of the Aryan conquest there were at 
least two Tamil kingdoms. The date of this Aryan conquest 
is very uncertain; but Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar shows reason for 
supposing that it took place between the seventh and the 
fourth century B.c.1 Probably the earlier period is the more 
correct. Dr. Bihler has pointed out in his Zudian Palaeo- 
graphy (S§ 5 and 8) that the date of the introduction into India 
of the Semitic alphabet was about 800 B.c., perhaps earlier ; 
and the date of the elaboration of the Kharosthi alphabet about 
the fifth century B.c. If the Aryan conquest of South India 
had taken place after the latter date, in all probability the 
Dravidian Tamils would have adopted the Kharosthi script. 
The meagre character and simple forms of the Tamil alphabet, 
almost certainly derived from a Semitic source, perhaps 
Aramaic or Himyaritic, point to its having been adopted and 
having become fixed before the Kharosthi was known. 

In the matter of religion the mass of the people of Southern 
India may be said to have been always Dravidian, Aryan 
Hinduism being a mere veneer. The great temples are of 
course dedicated to Aryan gods, but the people seldom visit 
them except on festival days. The religion of their daily life has 
always been, as it is at the present day, that of their forefathers : 
namely, worship of local deities and of patron gods and god- 
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desses, with propitiation of demons ; praying to the former for 
temporal blessings, and averting the anger of the latter by sacri- 
fices and offerings. ‘Trees are supposed to be inhabited by 
demons, and serpent-worship is prevalent. The worship of Siva 
and Vishnu is practically confined to the upper classes. This 
has probably always been the case. There was a period, however, 
when Buddhism exercised a strong influence, and this lasted for 
about ten centuries, namely from the second century B.c. to 
the eighth or ninth century a.p. During the earlier portion of 
this period a large number of s¢i#fas and monasteries were con- 
structed, some of the latter being cut inthe solidrock ; while some 
of the structural s¢i#pas (e.g. that at Amar&vati on the Krishna) 
were of extraordinary magnificence. Jainism also at one time 
largely prevailed, and a few Jain communities still exist, while 
Buddhism has completely died out. 

In such strongholds of religious thought as Conjeeveram and 
Madura the Vaishnava Brahmans are divided into two bitterly 
opposed sects: Vadaga/ais, or northerners, who cling to the 
Sanskrit version of the Vedas; and Zenga/a7s, or southerners, 
who use a Tamil translation. The Lingayat form of Siva 
worship is largely prevalent in the Kanarese country. 

Turning to the question of caste, the Brahmans are, as they The 
have always been since the Aryan conquest, the dominant race ; agi 
but the educated Sidras are now pressing them hard. The ~ 
warrior caste of Kshattriyas is conspicuous by its absence. 
Among merchants a few leading families claim to be Vaisyas, 
but on very slender grounds. The population therefore is either. 
Brahman, Sidra, or Pariah (Paraiyan). The Pariahs represent 
the old Dravidian stock. ‘There is a sprinkling of Muhamma- 
dans everywhere, and in some parts they are numerous ; but 
they never established themselves in the Peninsula with such 
authority as in the Deccan, their wave of conquest having 
been checked on the line of the Tungabhadra and Krishna 
rivers by the Vijayanagar kings in the fourteenth century. When 
at last these were crushed in the sixteenth century the 
Muhammadans were disunited, and they were again checked 
by the Marathas a little later; so that at the present day the 
country south of the Tungabhadra remains the most purely 
Hindu portion of all India. The Dravidian temple, with its 
elaborate sculpture, heavy roofing, and towering gopuram, is 
the result of indigenous growth; and its development can 
be traced in all its stages, more especially from the seventh 
century A.D. Numismatic study leads to the same result. 
The standard in Southern India from an early time was gold, 
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and the external influences which affected the coinage of the 
Northern kingdoms are scarcely to be traced in the South. 

The Dravidian race appears to have been a fighting one in 
former days. Great honour was done to brave men, as is 
shown by the number of carved memorial stones still to be seen 
in the villages, erected to commemorate heroic deaths. In 
Malabar, society is based upon the organization of the Nayars 
as a military caste. The armies appear to have been very 
large. In the sixteenth century a Portuguese chronicler’ 
describes the Vijayanagar king as leading over 700,000 men 
into the field, and his government as based on military 
service. Haidar Ali’s army mostly consisted of Dravidians, 
and in later years Telingana gave its name to the first European- 
trained sepoys, a name which has survived to our own day. 

In earlier times the inhabitants of the coast must also have 
been bold mariners. The Buddhist Jatakas bear witness to 
extensive sea-borne trade between the west coast ports and 
Western Asia, including Babylon, as far back as the fifth 
century B.c., while Vedic hymns testify to its existence in days 
of still greater antiquity”. When the Romans came in contact 
with the Indian Peninsula in the first half-century after Christ, 
they found a well-established trade carried on with the Persian 
Gulf and Ceylon. Pliny (Bk. VI) states that the Indian vessels 
trading with Ceylon were so large as to be able to carry 3,000 
amphorae. On the east coast the coins of the Andhra dynasty 
(roughly 200 B.C. to A.D. 250) confirm this, many of them 


_bearing the device of a two-masted ship, evidently of large size. 


Flistory 


As already stated, the aborigines of South India were, at a 
very early date, crushed by the Dravidians; and these, in 
their turn, were afterwards subdued by Aryans from the 
north, who seized on the old kingdoms and _ established 
dynasties which lasted down to the fifteenth century a. p. 
The Ramayana mentions the Andhras of the Godavari and the 
Krishna, the Pandyas of Madura, the Chélas of Tanjore, and 
the Kéralas or Chéras of the west coast ; and these were also 
known to the Greek geographers. Asoka (250 B.C.) sent his 
missionaries to teach the Buddhist philosophy to the people. 
He also sent emissaries for the same purpose to the Pulindas 

* Nuniz. See A Forgolten Empire (Sewell), pp. 147 ff., 326-8, yy 
384-9. 

? Bithler (/rdian Palaeography, § 5) summarizes the evidence, Also 
Foulkes in /ndian Antiguary, xvi (1887), p. 7. 
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(near the Narbada), the Rastikas (predecessors of the 
Rashtrakitas and Rattas of the Maratha country), the Péténikas 
(of Paithan in the Deccan), and the Bhdjas and Aparantas of 
the Northern Konkan. ‘This list probably sums up the nation- 
alities then known, the rest of the Deccan being an almost 
uninhabited waste, known as the Dandakarafiya, or desert 
of Dandaka. The Pallavas of Kafichi or Conjeeveram, who 
in later years became very powerful in the Deccan and on 
the east coast, do not appear to have sprung into existence 
so early. The Pallavas, if they are to be identified with the 
* Pahlavas,’ who were probably of Persian origin (Fleet, Bomé. 
Gaz., vol. i, part ui, p. 317, &c.), are mentioned in an inscription 
of about A.D. r50at Nasik ; and again in the inscription on the 
Allahabad pillar of about the middle of the fourth century, 
which states that they were defeated by the Guptas (ibid., p. 280). 
The other Southern chiefs similarly mentioned as defeated 
at that time are the kings of Kérala, Pishtapura, Kotttr, 
Vengi, and others. The Pallavas were firmly established at 
the period of the latter inscription. 

The powerful Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas dates from 
about 180 B.c. They fixed their residence at Dhanyakataka, on 
the Krishna; and, being ardent Buddhists, they constructed there 
the Amaravati s¢i/pa, one of the most elaborate and precious 
monuments of piety ever raised by man. ‘Their kingdom 
comprised all Middle India, and they ruled from sea to sea, 
having on their south the great Tamil kingdoms. After a time 
the Scythians from the north raided southwards, and there 
was war. In an inscription at Nasik the Andhra Gotamiputra 
is stated to have defeated the ‘Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas,’ 
the Saka chief being the Kshatrapa Nahapana. This was 
about A.D. 125. ‘Twenty-five years later Rudradaman, one of 
the Saka Satraps, fought the Andhra king, and, according to 
an inscription at Junagarh, twice conquered him ; but success 
appears really to have lain with the Hindu, for the Saka 
conquests south of the Vindhyas were very limited in extent. 

The Andhra period seems to have been one of considerable 
prosperity. There was trade, both overland and by sea, with 
Western Asia, Greece, Rome, and Egypt, as well as with 
China and the East. Embassies are said to have been sent 
from South India to Rome. Indian elephants were used for 
Syrian warfare. Pliny mentions the vast quantity of specie 
that found its way every year from Rome to India, and in this 
he is confirmed by the author of the Peripdus. Roman coins 
have been found in profusion in the Peninsula, and especially 
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in the South. In A.p. 68 a number of Jews, fleeing from Roman 
persecution, seem to have taken refuge amongst the friendly 
coast-people of South India, and to have settled in Malabar. 

There appear to have been two great branches of the 
Andhras, the sovereign ruling the eastern territories, with his 
capital at Dhanyakataka, while the heir apparent governed the 
western dominions, and resided at Paithan. 

It is not known how or why the Andhra domination came to 
an end, but at the beginning of the fifth century A.D. we find 
a different state of things. The old southern kingdoms 
remained much as before; but the Pallavas had overspread large 
tracts of country formerly under the Andhras’, and the names 
of new dynasties make their appearance in history. The Jain 
Kadambas of Halsi, apparently in the sixth century, defeated 
the Pallavas and the Ganga king of Mysore, and established 
themselves in what is now known as the Southern Maratha 
country bordering on Mysore. North of them were the 
Rashtrakttas, holding the other Maratha districts, a dynasty 
probably at one time feudatory to the Andhras, but now 
independent and in considerable power both north and 
south of the Vindhyas. Pressing down upon them from the 
north were the Guptas, and from the north-east (according 
to tradition) the early Chalukyas. But the Pallavas appear 
to have been the most powerful nation of the South at this 
period, holding, besides their ancestral tract about Kafichi, 
the territories of Vengi on the east and part at least of the 
Maratha country on the west. Here they were checked by 
the Kadambas, as already related. 

We know little more of the history of this tract till about? 
the close of the fifth century a.p., when the Pallavas under 
Chandadanda were decisively defeated. The Kadamba king, 
Ravivarman, drove them out of the Maratha country and estab- 
lished Halsi as his capital. A century later the ascendancy 


‘If Dr. Hultzsch is right in his estimate of the period of the Mayida- 
volu and Kondamudi plates (Zig. Znd., vi, 84, 315), it would appear that at 
a date not far distant from the reigns of the Andhra kings Gotamiputra 
Satakarni and Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, the Pallavas had completely con- 
quered the Telugu country of the Andhras, as far north at least as the 
Krishna river; Sivaskandavarman, the Pallava king, holding possession of 
the Andhra capital at Dhanyakataka. Dr. Burgess assigns the two Andhra 
kings mentioned to the period A.D. 114-63 (Amardvati and Jaggayyapita 
Buddhist Stipas, p. 3). Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that Pulumayi died a.p. 
158. It is probable that the Pallavas became supreme in the Deccan and 
east coast in the course of the next 200 years. 

* This date is very doubtful. See Fleet’s ‘Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts,’ Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 289, 291, 322. 
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of the Chalukyas at Badami, under Pulakésin I, still further 
reduced Pallava power. Badami now became the Chalukya 
capital, and the Pallavas retired to their eastern and southern 
possessions *. We hear so little of the Halsi Kadambas after 
this that it must be assumed that they soon succumbed to the 
growing power of the Chalukyas, since the latter became the 
most important Deccan dynasty at this time. This position 
they held against all comers for two centuries. 

The Chalukya king Kirttivarma I, who came to the throne The Cha- 
in A.D. 566-7, was a great fighter. In one of his inscriptions tukyas. 
it is claimed for him that he conquered all the nations and 
tribes of the Peninsula, seventeen of these being mentioned by 
name. Among others are named the Kadambas of Banavasi 
and Hangal, who ruled as great lords but not as having 
sovereign power. These he subdued. The Buddhist monk 
Dharmagupta lived during this and the next reign, translating 
several religious works into Chinese between 590 and 616. 
Kirttivarman himself was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, and 
began the construction of one of the celebrated cave-temples 
at Badami. He was succeeded in a.p. 597 or 598 by his 
brother Mangalésa, who increased the power of the Chalukyas 
by destroying the Matangas, a barbarous, possibly Dravidian, 
tribe, by defeating the Katachchuri king Buddha Raja, a 
Jain, and by crushing a rising led by Svami Raja, chief of a 
branch of the Chalukyas settled in the Konkan. This chief 
was slain and his territory annexed. The Katachchuris be- 
longed to an early family of Chédi in Central India, and their 
descendants the Kalachuris became, as will be seen, very 
powerful for a short time in the twelfth century. 

In 609 or 610 Kirttivarman’s son Pulikésin II succeeded Pulike- 
Mangalésa, the latter apparently losing his life in an endeavour “ JI. 
to secure the throne for his own son. Pulikésin II’s reign 
was very eventful. He claims to have subdued all the nations 
of the South; and, without accepting everything that is said 
of him in inscriptions, it is certain that he very greatly 
extended the power of the Chalukyas. He drove the Mauryas 
from the Konkan, crushed for a time the influence of the 
Rashtraktttas and the Kadambas of Banavasi, fought his way 
across the Peninsula to the east coast, captured the fortress 
of Pithapuram, and attacked and reduced the kingdom of 
Kalinga with its capital at Puri. Then followed his greatest 
triumph in the repulse of Harshavardhana Siladitya, sovereign 


' For pedigrees of early Pallava kings, see Dr. Fleet’s notice in Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. li, p. 329. 
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of Kanauj. After this he marched southwards against the 
Pallava king Mahéndravarman, but, being checked when close 
to Kafichi, he crossed the Cauvery and invaded the territory of 
the Chélas, Pandyas, and Kéralas. While his southern opera- 
tions ought probably to be considered as raids rather than as 
conquests, the case was different as regards the east. About 
the year A.D. 615, finding himself unable to combine govern- 
ing with conquest, Pulikésin appointed his brother ‘ Kubja’ 
Vishnuvardhana as his representative at Badami, and on his 
return he sent him to take possession of his new eastern 
acquisitions. Vishnuvardhana accordingly went to Vengi, 
between the deltas of the Kistna and Godavari, and there, 
after an interval, established himself as independent monarch, 
the first of a long line of powerful sovereigns. From this 
period therefore we have two distinct dynasties of Chalukyas : 
the Western with its capital at Badami, and the Eastern with 
its capital at Vengi. ‘The Pallavas were for a time ousted 
from the territories they had conquered, and were driven back 
into their own country. 

During this reign the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited 
India, and he mentions Pulikésin IJ and Harsha of Kanauj. 
We learn from him that Buddhism and Brahmanism held 
about equal sway over men’s minds in those days. Pulikésin 
II was recognized as a great monarch by Khusrt II of Persia, 
and gifts and letters passed between them. 

At the close of his reign the Pallavas, aided by the other 
states of the South, seem to have recovered themselves. 
Under Narasimhavarman they successfully attacked Badami; 
and it is asserted not only that that city was captured and 
burnt, but that for thirteen years Badami was left without a 
sovereign. That the Chalukyas actually suffered a severe 
reverse may be gathered from admissions made in their own 
inscriptions. The date of this event is probably a.p. 642. 

Vikramaditya I, who reigned from a.p. 655 to 680, was 
a warrior like his father. Re-consolidating the kingdom and 
firmly establishing his authority, he made such fierce war 
on his southern enemies that the Pallavas were completely 
defeated. Kanchi was captured, and the power of the Chélas 
and Pandyas was so humbled that in his time at least they 
gave no further trouble. 

Vikramaditya was aided in his wars by his stalwart son, 
Vinayaditya, who succeeded him, reigning from a.p. 680 to 
696. - He, too, proclaims himself to have been victorious over 
all kings of the South, but in doing so expressly refers to 
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successes gained by him during his father’s reign as commander 
of his armies; for it seems that in his own reign he merely 
held his position without further aggression. 

His successor Vijayaditya reigned from 696 to 733. He 
appears to have been on friendly terms with the Rashtrakitas, 
whose king Indra Raja married a Chalukyan princess, and by 
her had a son named Dantidurga. 

Succeeding in A.D. 733, Vijayaditya’s son Vikramaditya II 
reigned till 746 or 747. During his reign the Pallavas rose, 
and so successfully that the king records three victories over 
them, a fact which amounts to an admission that his enemies 
were in considerable power. He is said to have slain their 
king Nandipotavarman, and to have entered Kdafchi in 
triumph ; and this event seems actually to have taken place. 
The Vakkaleri? grant records that he was struck with its 
beauty and richness. It was a large town and contained many 
fine temples, and the conqueror not only spared the place but 
honoured it by granting to some of the temples gifts of gold. 
Vikramaditya, like his predecessors, claims to have defeated 
all the Southern kings, but the truth seems to be that, though 
he may have fought many battles, his power became seriously 
weakened by the active opposition of so many states ; and this 
paved the way for the collapse that soon afterwards took place. 
For Kirttivarma II, who succeeded to the throne in 4.b. 746-7, 
was attacked, shortly before A.b. 754, by Dantidurga, com- 
pletely defeated, and ousted from his northern and western 
dominions. He was finally overthrown about a.b. 760, 
Krishna I being then king of the Rashtrakttas. Thus ended 
the sway of the Western Chalukyas, not to revive for more than 
two centuries. [he Eastern branch continued to flourish. 

The Rashtraktitas now succeeded to the sovereignty over 
most of the Kanarese-speaking districts, and Dantidurga was 
hailed as supreme lord. His immediate successors had some 
desultory fighting with the Eastern Chalukyas and the Pallavas, 
but nothing of much importance occurred before the end of 
the century to change the political condition of the Peninsula. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the great Sankaracharya, the 
strenuous foe of Buddhism, flourished about this time. His 
date is not ascertained, but has been placed between a.p, 788 
and 820. Another writer of the period was Akalanka, who was 
a protégé of the Rashtraktita king, Krishna I, about A.D. 770. 


1 Ind. Anl., viii, 23; Epig. /nd., vy, 200; and Hultzsch, South Lndtan 
Lnscriptions, i, 146. 
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Mysore now fell under the rule of the semi-independent families 
of the Western Gangas, Ganga-Banas, and Ganga-Pallavas. 

At the end of the eighth century the political condition of 
South India was as follows. Kalinga and the Eastern Deccan 


“were governed by the Eastern Chalukyas, and the centre and 


west by the Rashtrakttas, while the southern kingdoms retained 
their ancient possessions. 

As regards the kingdoms of the extreme South there has as 
yet been little to say, and throughout this sketch it will be 
observed that our information regarding them is meagre; the 
reason being that their inscriptions hitherto published differ 
considerably from those of the dynasties farther north, and 
often contain no more than the name of the sovereign and his 
regnal year, which renders it most difficult to compile any 
connected history. Their trade was certainly flourishing in 
the sixth century, for Chinese records prove that at that time 
embassies to and from South India were frequent; and 
Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Kafichi in the seventh century, 
describes it as a rich and handsome city of six miles circum- 
ference (Julien’s Translation, ii, 118). Several Tamil poets of 
this age, i.e. about A.D. 600-50, are greatly renowned, among 
whom may be mentioned the Saiva devotees Tirunavukkaraiyar, 
Tirunanasambandar, and Sundaramirti Nayanar. Manikya 
Vasagar also belongs to this period. 

Leaving for a time the extreme South, we turn to the Eastern 
Chalukyas, ruling at Vengi. Dr. Fleet has shown that the 
independent reign of the first king, ‘Kubja’ Vishnuvardhana I, 
brother of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin II, probably began 
in A.D. 615'; but, beyond the fact that these early princes 
had to consolidate their kingdom by fighting at times the 
Gangas of Kalinga to their north and the Pallavas on the 
south, we know very little about them except their names, 
relationship, and the length of their reigns. We do, however, 
hear something about king Naréndra Mrigaraja (a. D. 799-843), 
who reigned not long after the period to which we have brought 
down the history of the Deccan. He claims to have fought 
‘108 battles’ in twelve years with the Gangas and ‘Rattas.’ 
The former ruled in Mysore? ; the latter were the Rashtrakitas, 
now firmly settled in the old Chalukya capital. Naréndra was 


an ardent worshipper of Siva and built many temples. 

nd VAnt iy sxe 2s 

* The Gangas of Mysore were powerful chiefs, and their dynasty lasted 
from the middle of the eighth to the end of the tenth century, their capital 
being at Talakad; but they were always under the sovereigns of the Western 
Deccan. For their genealogy, see Dr. Fleet’s Table in Epig. Ind., vi, 56. 
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After the fall of the Badami, or Western, Chalukyas, the 
Pallavas—whose throne a Western Ganga prince seems to have 
acquired about A.p. 760-70 '—again tried to force their way 
northwards; and about a.p. 805 the Rashtrakiita sovereign 
Govinda III, who reigned from about .p. 784 to 814, defeated 
the Ganga-Pallava king Dantiga, and pushed down into the 
territory of his other troublesome neighbours, the Gangas of 
Mysore. Govinda’s successor was his son Amoghavarsha I, 
who had a long reign of sixty-three years, dying in A.b. 877. 
He was a follower of the Jain religion, and had for his adviser 
Jinasena, part author of the Adipurana. In the middle of the 
century he removed his capital to Manyakhéta, the modern 
Malkhed. ‘There was war with the Eastern Chalukyas in his 
reign, as above mentioned, and later on these contests between 
the two nations became more virulent. The next Rashtrakita 
king, Krishna II (a.p. 877-915), fought against Kalinga and 
the Eastern Chalukyas, but apparently without success. ‘The 
Rashtrakitas claim to have overrun Vengi, while the Eastern 
Chalukya? Vijayaditya III (844-88) boasts that he captured 
the Rashtraktita capital and burned it, and the assertion seems 
to be borne out by other inscriptions*. Whatever may have 
taken place, there appears to have been no permanent altera- 
tion of frontiers at this time. Govinda IV (c. 918-34) was 
at war also with the Eastern Chalukyas, but the Chalukya 
Bhima II completely defeated him. That this was no empty 
boast seems to be established by the fact that at this time, 
according to inscriptions in Mysore, we find the Eastern 
Chalukyas in that country, which could hardly have been 
the case if they had been defeated by the Rashtrakitas. 

In the second half of the ninth century the Pandyas 
attacked Ceylon, and, after the defeat and flight of the 
Singhalese monarch Séna I (A.p. 846-66) *, sacked the city of 
Anuradhapura. Buta few years later king Séna II (a. p. 866—gor) 
turned the tables, invaded the Pandya country, captured and 
plundered Madura, the capital, and placed on the throne, in 
succession to the reigning sovereign, a prince of the royal 
house. <A later king of Ceylon, Kassapa V (g29~39), sent an 
expedition to the mainland to assist a Pandya king, probably 


1 Epig. Ind., v, 100; iv, 180. 

2 They began about this period to spell their names with the first a length- 
ened to 4. 

3 Epig. Ind., vii, 29. 

* Singhalese dates are still somewhat doubtful. Those given in the text 
are the years fixed by Mr. Bell. 
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Rajasimha, after his defeat at the hands of the Chola sovereign, 
Parantaka 14, Chola inscriptions assert that king Parantaka 
took Madura and entered Ceylon; but the Singhalese story 
runs that the army of the islanders was decimated by sickness, 
and that when the Pandyas were defeated the Singhalese 
forces withdrew. An invasion of the island by the Chdlas is 
not admitted. The Pandya king fled to Ceylon in terror ; but, 
finding that he could expect no aid owing to internal political 
dissensions, he hastily withdrew to Kérala, leaving behind him 
his crown and royal insignia. 

An inscription at Bégir in Mysore (Zig. Jnd., vi, 45) 
mentions that, at a time which must have been between 
A.D. 934 and 938, the Eastern Chalukyas under a king called 
Viramahendra, whom Dr. Fleet identifies with the Chalukya 
Bhima II (ibid., p. 47), invaded Mysore, and were successfully 
opposed by the Pallavas of Nolamba and by the forces of the 
Ganga prince, Ereyappa. The Rashtraktta Krishna III (940- 
71) had great successes in the Chdla country, and inscriptions 
in that tract show that he exercised sovereign rights over parts 
of it. North Arcot, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly seem to have 
passed from the Chdlas into the possession of the Rashtrakttas 
(Zpig. Ind., iv, 181, 280). An inscription at Ataktr, also in 
Mysore, of date 949-50, relates that, at a time when the 
Rashtraktta king Krishna III was warring against the Chola 
Rajaditya, son of Parantaka I, the former’s ally, Bittuga II, of 
the Western Gangas of ‘Talakad (who had married Krishna’s 
sister), murdered the ChOla sovereign at a place called Takkola, 
not far west of modern Madras, treacherously—an action so 
pleasing to the Rashtrakuta that he conferred on Bituga large 
tracts of land in the country north of Mysore, including 
Banayasi and several other districts (Zpig. Znud., vi, 50). 
Other epigraphical records confirm this story. A celebrated 
Kanarese poet, Pampa or Hampa, lived at this time at Laksh- 
mésvar, in the Dharwar country, and about the year 941 wrote 
his Adipurana and Pampabharata. 

Between the years 962 and 970, during the reign, probably, 
of the Chola king Parantaka II, grandson of Parantaka I and 
nephew of that Rajaditya who was killed at Takkola, an 
expedition was sent by the Chola sovereign to demand from 
king Udaya III the Pandya crown and insignia which were 
in his possession. The Tamils invaded Ceylon, completely 
defeated the islanders, captured the insignia, and returned in 


* Udayéndiram plates of Prithivipati II, Sowth-/nd. Luser., ii, 387. 
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triumph. According to the Mahavansa, Udaya subsequently 
sent an army and recovered the treasure. 

By the end of the tenth century the Rashtrakita dynasty The 
was at an end for ever. Its fall seems to have been accelerated BAEC aI 
by the serious attacks made on the Deccan by king Harshadéva, cass pea 
of Malwa’, who penetrated as far as the Ganga territories in 
Mysore, which he held for a short time; but the immediate 
cause was the triumph of the arms of Taila II, a descendant 
of the former family of Western Chalukyas, which had been 
ejected by the Rashtrakiitas two centuries earlier. This prince 
regained for the Chalukyas all the Kanarese districts, and 
established a new dynasty, that of the Western Chilukyas, 
which was destined to become very powerful. He strengthened 
his position by marrying a Rashtrakita princess. His reign 
began in A.D. 973-4, and he lived till 996-7. Shortly after 
his accession an attempt was made by the Western Ganga, 
Permanadi Marasimha, to restore the fortunes of the Rashtra- 
ktitas by raising to the throne a grandson of king Krishna ITI, 
but it altogether failed. Taila’s possessions included parts of 
Bellary and Mysore. 

The result of this Chalukyan success was to strengthen The 

greatly the power of the Chdlas, so that their energetic sovereign Ch°las. 
Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1012) was enabled to carry out extensive 
schemes of conquest. Between a.D. 985 and ggg he overran 
some Eastern Chalukyan territory, defeated the Ganga king of 
Mysore, who had been weakened by the fall of the Rashtrakiitas, 
and overcame the Pandyans of Madura. By a.p. toor he had 
subdued the Kalinga country on the east coast, and about 
A.D. 1002 he claims to have conquered Ceylon. ‘The truth of 
this is apparent from the Mahavansa, which states that at this 
period the Tamils greatly oppressed the islanders, that Anur- 
adhapura was sacked and the holy places destroyed, and that 
king Mihindu V and his queen were captured by the Cholas. 
A few years later the Chélas sent over an army of 100,000 men 
to capture prince Kasyapa, a/as Vikrama Bahu, of Ceylon, 
but were unsuccessful. There was constant war between the 
Tamils and Singhalese after this for a century and a half, till 
the reign of the great Parakrama Bahu, who consolidated the 
kingdom of Ceylon (A.D. 1164-97). Rajaraja about the year 
1007 overran and pillaged the southern portion of the Western 
Chalukya country, but was driven back. 

In the first half of the tenth century there was much The 
confusion at the Eastern Chalukya capital. After the death Eastern 


17. R. A. S., 1903, p. 547; Lpig. [nd., i, 225-6. 
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of Bhima I in a.p. 918, there appears to have been a 
series of revolts and massacres, for in the ensuing sixteen 
years no less than seven kings sat on the throne, five of 
whom ruled for less than a year. During the ensuing forty 
years three kings ruled, and then (A.D. 973) began a period of 
twenty-seven years, during which there was no king at all. 
This was the year of the restoration of the Western Chalukyas 
under Taila II. In the year 998-9, the anarchy in the Eastern 
Chalukyan dominions was apparently put an end to by the 
Chéla king, Rajaraja, who first conquered the Vengi country 
and then retired, after placing on the Chalukyan throne a 
prince of the royal house called Saktivarman, who reigned 
for twelve years’. 

Crushed down originally by the two branches of the 
Chalukyas in the seventh century, and still further humbled 
by the Rashtrakutas, the Pallavas, who at one time seemed in 
a fair way to become the paramount rulers of Southern India, 
were now confined to a small territory with no possibility of 
expansion, and the Chdlas had it all their own way. We 
hear little of the Pallavas after the end of the tenth century ? ; 
and when the Eastern Chalukyan king Vimaladitya (a.p. 
rorr—22) married Rajaraja’s daughter, and his successors 
occupied the joint throne of the Chélas and Eastern Chalukyas, 
these kings swayed the destinies of all the South. 

It may be as well to finish the story of the Eastern Chalukyas 
before going back to the general history at the end of the tenth 
century. Vimaladitya’, as already mentioned, married Raja- 
raja Chola’s daughter; his son* married another Chila 
princess, and so did his grandson, each lady being the 
daughter of the sovereign. ‘This resulted in the children of 
the marriages growing up Cholas at heart. Whether the final 
coalition was effected by actual invasion on the part of the 
Chalukyas or by failure of heirs to the Chéla male line is not 
certain, but in a.D. 1070 the Eastern Chalukyan king Raj- 
éndra ascended the Choéla throne and assumed the name of 
Kulottunga Chéladéva I; and after this event history regards 
him as a Chola. A Tamil poem, referred to by Dr. Fleet, says 

1 Epig. Ind., vi, 349. 

* Dr. Fleet dates their final downfall at a.p. 977 (Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol, i, pt. ll, p. 332). 

* See Dr. Fleet’s summary of this history in Zzd. Ant., xx, 277 ff. 

* Rajaraja. He lived at Rajahmundry, A.D. 1022-63. Nannaya- 
bhatta, the first Telugu translator of the A/ahdbharata, wrote his work, 


according to tradition, at Rajaraja’s direction, at Rajahmundry (Zp/e. 
Ind., Vv, 31). . 
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that his capital was in the Chéla country, but that he held his 
court at Kafichi, the former capital of the Pallavas, whose 
sovereignty was now at an end. Bilhana’s Vikramankadéva- 
charitra declares that Rajendra, whom he calls ‘ Rajiga,’ seized 
the Chola throne and dispossessed its rightful occupant, the 
Chola Adhiraja. This may well be the case. What is certain 
is that after A.D. 1070 the joint country was called Chéla, and 
that Vengi became the capital of a province administered by a 
member of the now Chola royal family. Here, therefore, ends 
the story of the Eastern Chalukyas. (For the date see Zig. 
Ind., Vi, 335-) 

Seeing that the eleventh century was a very important 
one in Southern India, it will be well to observe the position 
of affairs at the close of the tenth century. At that time the 
Eastern Chalukyas were weakened by internal dissensions. 
The Western Chalukyas were once more triumphant, and 
ruled the whole of the Deccan from the western sea to the 
Eastern Chalukyan frontier ; having as vassals many powerful 
hereditary families, among others the Rattas of Kundi, the 
Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal, the Silaharas of Kolhapur, 
who ruled at Tagara (a very ancient city recently shown by 
Dr. Fleet to be identical with Tér in the Osmanabad_ District 
of the Nizam’s Dominions)’, and the Sindas of Erambarage, 
or Yelburga. These had been mostly feudatory to the early 
Chalukyas, and to the Rashtrakitas; and they now again 
submitted to Western Chalukyan domination. North of the 
Eastern Chalukyas on the east coast were the Gangas of 
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Kalinga. The Mysore country was as usual much divided, . 


its principal ruling dynasty, that of the Western Gangas of 
Talakad, being now weakened and shorn of at least part of its 
territory by the Chdlas?. The Pallavas were by this time 
crushed ; the Chélas were rising rapidly to great power; the 
Pandyas were ruling their own country, but of little account. 
The Rashtraktitas have disappeared from history. 

From this point we will first map out the history of the 
Deccan for a couple of centuries, and then sketch the course 
of events in the extreme South during the same period, making 
a fresh start from about the end of the twelfth century. 

Taila II, then, the re-establisher of the fortunes of the 
Western Chalukyas, died in A.D. 996-7. Passing over two or 
three kings about whom little is known, we come to Jaya- 
simha II (a.p. 1018), who fought with king Bhoja of Malwa, 
and with the Chéla sovereign Rajéndra. He was succeeded 
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about 1044 by Sdmésvara (Ahavamalla) I, who fixed his 
residence at Kalyani. An inscription states that in his reign, in 
a year that must have been before 1060, the Chdlas invaded 
his territories, but were driven back, the leader losing his life 
on the bank of the Tungabhadra ; and the story is confirmed 
by Bilhana, who adds that Sdmésvara penetrated as far as 
Kafichi and stormed the Chola capital, driving its ruler into 
the jungles. This event, if it occurred, would naturally not be 
alluded to in Chdla inscriptions, but we have proof even on 
that side that the Chdlas were at this time fighting with the 
West Chalukyas ; for some Chola inscriptions state that their 
king defeated SOmésvara at Koppam (?) on the upper Tunga’, 
while we have an inscription at Belattr in Mysore which states 
that Rajéndra Chola I conquered the Ganga country prior to 
A.D. 10337, and another of Rajadhiraja Chola, engraved about 
1048*, stating that that king ‘took the palace of the Chera 
king.’ He also captured the fortress of Kampili on the 
Tungabhadra, and burnt the Chalukyan king’s palace there ‘. 

It seems that, on his return northwards from Kafchi, Som- 
ésvara passed Siddhavattam (Sidhout) and Srisailam, where 
records of his charities are still to be seen engraved on stone. 
King Somésyara was also at war with Bhoja of Malwa and 
Karna of the Kalachuris, the latter of whom appears to have 
conquered Kalinga at this period. One of Sdmésvara’s sons 
governed the Ndlambavadi province, having Kampli on the 
Tungabhadra as his capital. The king’s death, which occurred 
in A.D, 1069, is described by Bilhana, and the story is thus 
summarized by Dr. Bhandarkar :— 


‘When he observed his end approaching, he caused himself 
to be taken to the banks of the Tungabhadra. He bathed 
in the waters of the river, and gave away a great deal 
of gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he pro- 
ceeded until the water reached his neck, and, in the din 
caused by the waves and a number of musical instruments, 
drowned himself *.,’ 


His son, Sdmésvara II, reigned for a short time, and then 


e.g. Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, ii, 303; iii,32, 53, 58, 64. 

2 Epig. Ind., vi, 21. 3 Epig. Ind., iv, 216. 

* The reign of Rajadbiraja (A.D. 1018-52) was very important. Inscrip- 
tions show that he defeated the Pandyans and Kéralas, as well as four 
kings of Ceylon, and the truth of this is attested by the Singhalese 
Mahavansa (ch. lvi). The assertion that he was victorious in his campaigns 
against Ahayamalla, however, is not fully proved; and, according to 
Chalukyan inscriptions, he lost his life in the battle of Koppam. 

* Bhandarkar’s ‘Early History of the Dekkan,’ Bomd. Gaz., vol. i, pt. ii, 
pp. 215-6, 
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was deposed by a brother, Vikramaditya VI, in circumstances 
that must be recorded. Vikramaditya had been the leader 
of his father’s forces in their victorious campaigns. At his 
brother’s accession Vikramaditya submitted to him, but 
quarrels soon arose, and increased to such a pitch as to lead to 
civil war, in the course of which Vikramaditya defeated the 
army of his brother. Afterwards he seems to have gone about 
fighting on his own account. Jayakési I, chief of the Goa 
Kadambas, submitted to him, and so did the Kéralas of 
Malabar, while he arranged a truce with the Cholas after 
suffering a defeat at their hands at Kudal-Sangama. A Chola 
revolution followed, and in the end the Eastern Chalukyan 
king Rajéndra seized the Chéla throne in the manner already 
stated. This was in a.D. 1070, Vikramaditya, who had mar- 
ried a Chéla princess, had attempted to forestall Rajéndra 
by placing on the Chola throne his own wife’s brother, but 
as soon as his back was turned Rajéndra had seized upon 
the throne. Vikramaditya therefore marched on Kajfichi, 
but was attacked in rear, at Rajéndra’s suggestion, by king 
Somésvara. In the battle which ensued Vikramaditya was 
completely victorious, and he deposed Sdmésvara and seized 
for himself the throne of the Chalukyas. He seems to have 
been actually crowned in A.D. 1076. 

Vikramaditya had a long and comparatively peaceful reign. 
He was liberal, tolerant, and a patron of learning. Bilhana 
flourished in his reign, and was made chief Pandit at his court. 
Vijnhanésvara, author of the celebrated legal work, the AZ¢akshara, 
was patronized by him. In 1095 he gave a grant to a Buddhist 
vthara, one of the last acts of royal favour accorded to Buddhism, 
then in its decay. Bilhana states that the king’s brother, Jaya- 
simha, viceroy of Banayasi, rebelled, and was defeated in a 
pitched battle. But the most important political event of his 
reign was the rise of the Hoysalas. The Ganga dynasty of 
Talakad, perpetually attacked by the Cholas, Pandyas, and 
others, had by this time been failing in strength for some 
years; and about the middle of the eleventh century the 
Hoysalas, a feudatory family residing at Dorasamudra, the 
modern Halebid in Mysore, sprang into power. ‘They 
seem to have been constantly at feud with the Kadambas 
of Banavasi and Hangal, whom after a time they dis- 
possessed. The Hoysala chief Vinayaditya was a noted 
warrior, and his son fought in the north (probably under 
the Chalukyas) against Bhdja of Malwa. In the reign of 
Vikramaditya the Hoysalas suddenly attacked the south- 
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western territories of the Chalukyas, ruled by a certain Acha, 
or Achugi, of the Sinda family of Yelburga, by whom they 
were defeated. Acha also defeated a rising of the Kadambas 
of Goa, whose capital he seized and burned, and further 
crushed an attack by Bhoja, one of the Silahara feudatories 
of Karad, about the year 1117. We have no means of 
knowing what it was that gave rise to these attempts on the 
part of the great vassal families, but they must have caused 
the king considerable trouble. Ballala I, son of Vinayaditya, 
was possessed of the headship of the Hoysalas in 1103, and 
he made war on and overcame the Santara king of Humcha 
in Mysore. His successor, Vishnuvardhana, adévas Bittiga, 
seized Talakad, the Ganga capital, and put an end for ever to 
the Ganga dynasty, which thereupon disappears from history. 
The Cholas, now in great power, being amalgamated with the 
Eastern Chalukyas, held for a time at least the Kurnool 
provinces of the Western Chalukyas during this reign, for 
there are inscriptions extant which prove Chola sovereignty 
over that tract in A.D. 1108 and 1123 (Kurnool District 
Manual, p. 21). The occupation, however, does not seem to 
have been prolonged. 

Somésvara III succeeded Vikramaditya in 1126 on the 
Chalukyan throne. His reign was peaceful, and so was that of 
his successor, Jagadékamalla II (1138-49), except for attacks 
by the Hoysalas and Kadambas, which were successfully 
met by the feudatory Sinda chief, Permadi I, who pursued 
the invading Hoysalas even as far as their capital, Dora- 
samudra. But the power of the Chalukyas now began to 
decline in spite of these successes. Ramdanuja, the great 
Vaishnava reformer, belongs to this period, though his exact 
date is doubtful. One Hindu author gives it as A.D. 1127-8. 

Jagadékamalla was succeeded by Taila III (1150-6), 
with whom the Chalukya sovereignty practically came to 
an end; for a feudatory, Bijjala the Kalachuri, who was 
Taila’s commander-in-chief, revolted, and with the aid of the 
Kolhapur chief and others drove Taila III from his throne 
in 1156. The unfortunate monarch also suffered another 
defeat at the hands of Prdda Raja, of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal, and died, an outcast from his realm, in 1162, 

Bijjala proclaimed himself independent, and ruled till 1167, 
when he either abdicated in favour of his son Sovideva 
(whose latest known date is 1177), or, as one romantic account 
goes, was murdered by his minister Basava, the leader of the 
religious sect of Siva-worshippers called Lingayats. Dr. Fleet 
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shows good reason for believing that the former story is correcté 
Three other princes of the house followed in quick-succession, 
and in 1183 the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas was re 
established for a short time in the person of Sdmésvara IV, 
son of Taila III.. We hear of him for only six years longer, 
the latest date being 1189; and by 1192 both Western 
Chalukya and Kalachuri sovereignties were swept out of exis- 
tence by the Yadavas of Deogiri from the north, and by 
the Hoysalas from the south. It was during this disturbed 
period that the great astronomer, Bhaskaracharya, author of 
i Siddhanta Stromani, flourished, having been born in 
TII4. 

In 1191-2 the Hoysala king, Ballala II, assumed royal titles. 
He had previously frustrated an attempt on the part of the 
Chalukyas to regain their power in the Deccan, and com- 
pletely defeated the Deogiri Yadava king Bhillama at’ Lak- 
kundi, near Gadag, the Yadava apparently losing his life in 
the battle. Then he established himself as ruler over a large 
portion of the Deccan, which he held till his death in a.D. 
1211-12. In the course of his campaign against Bhillama, 
Ballala Il crossed the Krishna river and reduced the 
country about Bellary, Gooty, and Kurugod. 

The history of this tract being now~ brought down to 
the end of the twelfth century, we return to the southern 
kingdoms. 

It has been seen that the Eastern Chalukyas united with 
the Cholas, and that Rajéndra, the Chalukya, acquired, in 
A.D. 1070, the Chdla crown. Henceforth he was called Kulot- 


tunga Chola I, and the whole united kingdom became Chola. 


The Pallavas were completely crushed, and their capital, 
Kanchi, became the Chola capital. The Pandyas seem to have 
also succumbed, for they never again rose to their former height, 
and Chdla inscriptions expressly record their complete defeat 
(e.g. Lpig. Ind., v, 104). We know of Pandya princes hold- 
ing sway at various places, e.g. in the Nolambavadi coun- 
try of North Mysore and the neighbourhood, from a. b, 1112 
to about 1170, and at Gooty in 1253, but they were feudatory 
to the ruling families; in 1251 we hear of a Sundara Pandya 
who fought the Hoysalas', and we have a number of names 
and dates between 1252 and 1567 (Zfig. Jnd., vii, 17, &c.) ; 
but it seems safe to assume that after a. D. 1070 the Cholas 


| This is Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251-68). A second king of the. 
same name is mentioned by Marco Polo, who calls him ‘Sonder Bandi.’ 


Maravarma Kulasékhara II is the ‘ Kales Dewar’ of Firishta. 
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were the paramount power in Southern India. ‘They were 
much concerned with Ceylon. 

In a.D. 1065 (?) the throne of Ceylon had been seized by 
Vijaya Bahu I, a usurper, and a few years later he defeated 
the Tamil invaders. Under Parakrama Bahu I (1164-97) 
the Singhalese attacked both the Pandya and Chdla terri- 
tories, and claim to have captured Madura ; but as they soon 
afterwards retired, it is clear that they gained little from the 
invasion. From this time forward the Tamil power in Ceylon 
increased. 

It is advisable, as before, to distinguish the position of affairs 
at the end of the twelfth century before proceeding. The 
Cholas were then practically supreme over all the South, though 
the Pandyas still ruled in Madura, and the Cholas were con- 
fined to their own and the Pallava dominions. To their north, 
the Warangal Ganapatis had seized on the Velugu country 
ruled by the Eastern Chalukyas. North of the Ganapatis was 
the kingdom of Orissa. In the Deccan, the Deogiri Yadavas 
from the north and the Hoysalas from the south were strug- 
gling for supremacy, while the Rattas and the Kadambas of 
Goa were disputing possession of the Lower Konkan and 
parts of the country above the Ghats. These last were soon 
afterwards crushed by the Yadavas. 

As for the Kakatiyas of Warangal, they were a family which, 
so far as can be judged from the meagre records available, 
had for many generations ruled large portions of what are 
now the Nizim’s Dominions, but always as feudatories to the 
supreme dynasties. ‘The recent changes of sovereignty had 
made them independent, like so many others of the great 
vassal states ; and they had begun to spread. ‘Their conquest 
of the Eastern Chalukya (now Chola) territory about the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers as far as the coast seems to have 
taken place before the year A.D. 1175. 

The chief interest in the Deccan at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century centres in the Deogiri Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas. This family of Yadavas is generally known as belong- 
ing to Deogiri, though that place was not their capital till early 
in the thirteenth century. They belonged to one of the ruling 
feudatory families; but after the fall of the Chalukyas they 
became independent, and pressed southwards to contend for 
the sovereignty of the Deccan with the Hoysalas and Kala- 
churis. The Kalachuris being overthrown, the Yadavas were 
left face to face with the Hoysalas. Bhillama had assumed 
royal titles in A.b. 1187. He seems to have lost his life at 
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Lakkundi, as above stated. His son, Jaitugi (1191~1210), 
is said to have overcome Rudra, ‘Lord of the Tailangas,’ 
i.e. the Kakatiya king of Warangal, and to have liberated 
from prison a prince of that dynasty called Ganapati, whom he 
raised to be ‘ Lord of the Andhra country.’ Whether this was 
so or not the Kakatiyas appear to have successfully held 
their ground against the Yadavas. The next king, Singhana 
(1210-47), was constantly at war. He fought successfully in 
Gujarat and Malwa ; but so far as Southern India is concerned 
his principal achievements were the complete defeat by his 
viceroy, Vichana, of the Hoysalas, who lost most of their pos- 
sessions in the Deccan, and of the Silaharas, Rattas, and Kadam- 
bas of Goa. Singhana encouraged the study of astronomy ; 
and two descendants of Bhaskaracharya, namely, his grandson 
Changadéva and his grand-nephew Anantadéva, were chief court 
astrologers under him. Vichana claims to have penetrated so 
far south as to have set up a pillar of victory in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cauvery. Singhana’s successor was Krishna II 
(1247-60); and he was followed by Mahadéva (1260-71), who 
also warred against the Rattas, and this time so successfully 
that he accomplished their complete subjugation. He effectually 
kept down the Hoysalas also. Both Krishna and Mahadéva 
appear to have been on friendly terms with the Ganapatis of 
Warangal. It is recorded of Mahadéva, in an inscription, that 
the people of Warangal were so afraid of his power that they 
placed a woman on the throne, knowing she would be safe at 
his hands. This refers to the Ganapati queen, Rudramma, 
widow! of Ganapatidéva, who ruled from 1257 to 1295. It 
was in her reign that Marco Polo, the Venetian, visited the 
east coast of India. He records (Yule’s edit., ii, 295) not 
only that a woman had been reigning over that country for 
forty years, but that ‘she had administered her realm as well as 
ever her husband did, or better; and as she was a lover of 
justice, of equity, and of peace, she was more beloved by those 
of her kingdom than ever was lady or lord of theirs before.’ 
Mahadéva’s chief adviser was the well-known author Hémadri. 
In the Tamil country, the well-known poems called the Manmnzl 
belong to the early thirteenth century. 

The Hoysalas, in great power at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, but hard pressed by the Yadavas in the north, 
now used all their endeavours to crush their southern enemies. 
Their king, Narasimha II, began his reign by making an ex- 
pedition into the Chéla country in 1222. Succeeding in this, 

1 Or, possibly, daughter. 
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he afterwards, in 1231-2, organized a second expedition to 
rescue the Chola king from the clutches of the Pallava chief 
Perufijingadéva. Inscriptions at Srirangam prove this’. Nara- 
simha II lost, owing to Yadava aggressions, most of his 
northern territories; and his son and successor, Vira SOm- 
ésvara (1234-54), fixed his capital-at Vikramapura (modern 
Kannanir), close to Srirangam, in a year which must have 
been previous to 1242%. Hoysala influence was strong in the 
South after this date. The Chdla Rajaraja III died in 1243, 
and it is probable that his territories were dismembered, part 
being seized by Perufijingadéva. This was the beginning of 
the end of the old kingdom. 

Mahadéva’s nephew, the Yadava Ramachandra, succeeded 
him, and lived till 1309. He succeeded in repressing the 
Hoysalas, and seized their old capital. He governed all the 
territory formerly held by the Western Chalukyas, and in 
addition the whole of the Konkan and part of Mysore. 
Warangal marched with his lands on the east, and in the south 
he was at peace with the Chdlas. The Warangal Ganapatis 
seem to have been his most formidable opponents. But 
now all this was to be changed. The Muhammadans were 
pushing down from the north, and so far as the Deccan was 
concerned the Hindu period was drawing rapidly to a close. 

In 4.pD. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji, nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jalal-ud-din, invaded the Deccan with a small body of horse, 
and appeared so suddenly before Deogiri that Ramachandra, 
panic-stricken and in the belief that the invaders represented 
the advanced guard of an immense host, made poor show of 
resistance and took refuge in the upper citadel of his capital. 
He parleyed with the leader of the strangers, and agreed to 
pay a large sum of money on his retirement. Before the 
amount was settled, however, Ala-ud-din was attacked by the 
king’s son, Samkara, and after he had beaten the Hindus he 
raised his demands. Provisions were very scarce in the 
citadel, which had been totally unprovided for a siege; and 
the investment being very close Ramachandra finally sub- 
mitted, paid an immense ransom, promised to send annual 
tribute to Delhi, and ceded Ellichpur and its dependencies. 

In 1307 Ala-ud-din, now emperor, sent Malik Kaftr against 
Deogiri with an army, alleging as excuse non-payment of the 
tribute. Ramachandra was seized and sent to Delhi, where 


' Epig. Ind., vii, 160 ff. 
- ® Dr. Hultesch’s Annual Report for 1891-2, printed in Madras Govern- 
ment Order of August 6, F892, No. 544. 
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he was for a short time detained. In 1309, being sent to the 
Deccan to reduce the Ganapati king of Warangal, Malik Kaftr 
halted on his way at Deogiri and was hospitably entertained 
by the king. Passing on he attacked and reduced Warangal. 
In 1310 he again visited the Deccan, his mission this time 
being the reduction of the Hoysalas ; and on arrival at Deogiri 
he found that Ramachandra had died, and that his son 
Samkara was now king. He pushed on southwards, entered 
Mysore, advanced against Dorasamudra, captured it, sacked 
the beautifully sculptured temple there, expelled the Hoysalas, 
and penetrated as far as the Malabar coast. He seems to have 
also effected the complete reduction of the Pandyas, for there 
is no reasonable doubt that Madura was, from 1310 to 1358, 
governed by Muhammadan rulers. On Samkara’s refusing 
tribute, he was attacked in 1312, captured, and slain: The 
whole of the Deccan was overrun and wasted, the temples 
plundered, and enormous booty sent to Delhi. A recently 
published inscription seems to prove that in the year 1316 
the Ganapati king Pratapa Rudra II had conquered the 
Chéla country, Kanchi being tributary to him’. In 1318 
Kutb-ud-din Mubarak, emperor of Delhi, led an army to the 
Deccan in order to punish Haripaladéva, son-in-law of king 
Ramachandra, who had attempted to regain the kingdom for 
his family. Haripaladéva was seized, flayed alive, and his 
head set up over the gate of Deogiri. Thus the Yadava 
dynasty came to an end. 

In 1327 Muhammad Tughlak of Delhi completed the Vijaya- 
destruction of the Hoysalas and declared their territories "84" 
annexed to his empire. From this period the whole of the 
Deccan lay under the foot of the Muhammadan conquerors, 
and we enter on an entirely new chapter of history. The 
southern kingdoms continued to exist in name for a few years ; 
but in reality the whole peninsula south of the Tungabhadra 
and Krishna rivers, terror-stri¢ken at the Muhammadan 
advance, coalesced under the leadership of two brothers, 
whose birth and origin is unknown but whose brave attitude 
in the face of danger rallied all the Hindus round them. Ina 
very few years these new leaders established an empire to 
which all the old kingdoms of the South submitted, and 
founded a great city called Vijayanagar, destined to become 
its capital, and probably the largest and wealthiest city ever 
occupied by Hindus. Its kings kept the Muhammadans at 
bay for over two centuries. The brothers were called Harihara 


1 Eprg. [nd., vii, p. 128. 
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and Bukka, and they were assisted, it is said, by the celebrated 
Madhavacharya, who became their minister’. The kings of 
Vijayanagara called themselves by the Kanarese title of Raya, 
instead of Raja, they being themselves Kanarese by birth, 
and their capital being in the Kanarese country. 

In 1344 a Muhammadan army received such a severe defeat 
at the hands of this mushroom power that the historian 
Firishta declares that for a short time the emperor of Delhi 
was shorn of all his possessions in the Deccan except Deo- 
gir. He states that the stand made by the Hindus was 
caused by a combination of the Warangal Telugus with the 
Hoysalas of Mysore, headed by a prince of each dynasty ; 
that Warangal was recaptured from the Muhammadans, and 
that it was a Hoysala prince who founded Vijayanagar. 

The new state was greatly aided by dissensions among the 
enemy, for the Muhammadans of the Deccan at this period 
revolted against Delhi, and established their own kingdom of 
the Bahmanis at Gulbarga in 1347, which lasted nearly a 
century and a half. It was to this new kingdom and its 
successors that Vijayanagar, now representing the united South, 
was continually opposed. Warangal lasted for some time longer, 
but more as a name than a reality. Its prince was attacked by 
the Bahmani Sultan in 1371 and put to death, but the country 
was not definitely annexed to Gulbarga till 1424. Inscriptions 
at Kafichi seem to prove conclusively that the Chdlas were, as 
early as 1365, completely merged in Vijayanagar; and Hindu 
government was restored at Madura, the old Pandya capital, by 
Bukka Raya’s nephew Kampana II (£pzg. Jnd., vi, 324 ff.). 
Henceforth Madura also was a province of Vijayanagar. 

The first of the great wars between the Hindus and their 
invaders broke out in 1366. Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani was the aggressor. Checked at the outset at Mudkal 
in the Raichir Doadb, he eventually defeated Bukka of 
Vijayanagar, and the latter «fled to Adoni, which the Sultan 
attacked. A pitched battle ensued in which the Hindus were 
defeated, and Vijayanagar was besieged. The siege failed, 
but before Muhammad retired northwards he slaughtered 
without mercy the inhabitants of the country, which he ruth- 
lessly laid waste. Muhammad’s successor Mujahid again 
declared war in 1375. Adoni was taken and Vijayanagar 
again besieged. The capital was stoutly defended, and the 
Sultan had a very narrow escape of losing his life from his 


*It seems certain that he was minister to Bukka, but somewhat doubt- 
ful whether he was so to the elder brother, Harihara. 
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own recklessness. Failing to effect an entrance, the invaders 
retired to Adoni, and, failing there also, marched homewards. 
In 1378 Mujahid was murdered and there was peace for some 
years. In the next year Bukka died and was succeeded by 
his son Harihara II. According to an inscription this king 
drove the Muhammadans out of Goa, but beyond this little is 
known of his reign. He was succeeded in 1399 by his son 
Bukka II, who, shortly before his father’s death, had suffered 
a disastrous defeat at the hands of the then Sultan Firoz 
Shah, and had fled to Vijayanagar for refuge. Bukka withheld 
tribute, but otherwise ruled in peace. In 1406 Déva Raya I 
came to the throne, and almost immediately caused another 
war with the Bahmanis by a foolish escapade—raiding into 
Muhammadan territory in the endeavour to seize a beautiful 
girl, daughter of a farmer at Mudkal, for his harem.  Firoz 
Shah was again successful, and Vijayanagar had once more 
to submit to an investment. The Raya was driven on this 
occasion to such straits that, in order to shake off the enemy, 
he gave his daughter in marriage to the Muhammadan 
sovereign. Firishta states that Firoz Shah behaved with 
great gallantry to his father-in-law, and describes the mag- 
nificence of his reception in the Hindu city. 

There was again war in 1419, Déva Raya II being king. 
Firoz Shah had made an attempt to reduce the fortress of 
Pangal, which belonged to Warangal, and the Raya, advancing 
to the help of his co-religionists, gained a complete victory 
over the Muhammadans. Firoz Shah died in 1422, and was 
succeeded by Ahmad Shah I, who at once attacked Déva Raya 
with great boldness, and with such success that the Hindus 
once more fled to the capital. Peace was patched up by the 
payment of many years’ arrears of tribute, and the Sultan retired 
to Gulbarga. The final destruction of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal took place in 14247, when the Bahmani power was 
triumphantly carried to the eastern sea. A graphic description 
of Vijayanagar as it was in A.D. 1443 has been left us by 
Abdur Razzak, ambassador to Déva Raya II from Persia, 
who also describes the horrors which accompanied an attempt 
on the part of the king’s brother to murder the monarch and 
seize the throne. 

In 1443 the debatable land of the Raichtr Doab once more 
passed into the hands of the Hindus, but only for a time. 
During the next half-century there was much internal dissen- 
sion and confusion at Vijayanagar, which ceased only when 


1 Firishta places this event in A.H. 828=A.D, 1424-5, 
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Narasimha, the minister, usurped the throne, about 1490. 
Before this took place the Muhammadans had captured Goa 
and the Konkan from Vijayanagar, as well as the territories of 
Rajahmundry and Kondapalli from the king of Orissa, who 
had seized them on the downfall of Warangal. Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah is even alleged to have penetrated northwards as far 
as Puri, and southwards to Kanchi. While at Kondapalli in 
1481 he put to death his aged and blameless minister Mahmtid 
Gawan, an act of ferocity so abhorrent to his nobles that they 
revolted, and the Bahmani dynasty came to an end. On its 
ruins arose five separate kingdoms, created by the most power- 
ful chiefs of the Deccan, and it was with them henceforward 
that the Rayas of Vijayanagar had to deal. These were the Adil 
Shahis of Bijapur, the Barid Shahis of Bidar, the Imad Shahis 
of Berar, the Nizim Shahis of Ahmadnagar, and the Kutb Shahis 
of Golconda. Adil Shah proclaimed his independence in 1489, 
and soon afterwards fresh war broke out with Vijayanagar in 
consequence of Raya Narasimha having seized the Raichir 
Doab, which had once more passed into Muhammadan hands, 
In the campaign of 1493 the Hindus were driven out of the 
Doab. The Portuguese made their appearance on the coast 
under Vasco da Gama in 1498, and before long established 
themselves at Goa and other places. 

In 1509 the greatest of the Vijayanagar Rayas, Krishna- 
déva, succeeded to the throne. He was kindly disposed towards 
the Portuguese, desiring to secure for himself through them, 
to the exclusion of his enemies, the supply of horses from 
Persia and Arabia, brought “thence in Portuguese ships. In 
1513 Krishnadéva, having completed all his preparations, 
which were on an enormous scale, set out on a career of con- 
quest. His first care, after crushing a rebellion in Mysore, was 
to strengthen himself by the reduction of many places towards 
the east coast, which had been seized, some by the king of 
Orissa, some by the Golconda Sultan. In this he seems to 
have been completely successful. He certainly was so as 
regards the fortresses captured from Orissa; and, in spite of 
differences in the accounts given by Muhammadan historians, 
the balance of evidence is in his favour as regards his fights 
with Golconda. In 1520 Krishnadéva organized a grand 
attack on the forces of the Adil Shah, advancing into the 
Raichtr Doab with an army, which, according to the Portu- 
guese chronicler Nuniz, who seems to have been an eyewitness, 
aggregated over 700,000 fighting men. He defeated the Adil 
Shah in a pitched battle, and seized Raichir. 
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Dying in 1529 or 1530, Krishnadéva was succeeded by a weak 
and tyrannical prince called Achyutadéva, under whom the 
Hindu kingdom began to fall to pieces. The beginning of his 
reign saw the loss to the Hindus of the Raichiir Doab, and a 
few years later he was besieged in his capital by the Adil Shah, 
and purchased peace only by enormous payments. He died 
in 1542, when the government passed into the hands of 
three powerful brothers, Rama, Tirumala, and Venkatadri, 
who held prisoner the rightful king Sadasiva, while at the 
same time ruling in his name. After a confused period of a 
few years, during which the several Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Deccan were continually at one another’s throats, and each 
in turn was trying to gain the aid of Vijayanagar against 
his rival, the fate of the Hindu empire was decided by the 
overbearing arrogance of Rama Raya, who so incensed his 
neighbours that the five Sultans of the Deccan agreed to 
sink their differences and combine in a grand attack on their 
common foe. In January, 1565, the joint forces joined battle 
with the Hindu army at a place north of the Tungabhadra 
and not very far from the capital. It is generally known as 
Talikot, though that village was at least 25 miles distant. The 
allies were victorious at all points; Rama Raya was cap- 
tured and slain, and according to some authorities Venkatadri 
also lost his life in the battle, though this is doubtful ; Tirumala 
fled to Vijayanagar with the enemy hard on his heels. Gathering 
together all the wealth on which they could lay hands, the 
royal family fled southwards to Penukonda and deserted the 
capital. The Muhammadan armies entered the undefended 
city within three days from the battle ; and they halted there 
for six months, razing to the ground all the royal palaces and 
sacking the city so effectually that it has ever since remained 
.aruin?. Thus was destroyed the last important Hindu line 
of defence. 


Conclusion 


After the seizure and destruction of Vijayanagar, disunion 
and jealousies among the Muhammadan states again prevented 
common action, and little attempt was made for many years to 
carry out their conquest of the South. During this period 
representatives of the Vijayanagar rulers, taking refuge first at 
Penukonda and lastly at Chandragiri farther south, continued 
to exercise supremacy over the Hindus for about a century, and 
it was from a governor of one of their provinces that the 


1 These ruins show what a magnificent and extensive city existed here. 
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English Company received the grant of a piece of land 
at Madras in 1639. But this supremacy was only nominal, 
and their deputy-governors (sometimes dignified by the title 
of ‘viceroys’) and other local chieftains rapidly asserted inde- 
pendence. The most powerful among these were the Naiks 
(Nayaka) of Madura and the Wodeyars (Udatyar) of Mysore ; 
but there were also innumerable petty chiefs called Poligars. 

Meanwhile the Muhammadan kings of Bijapur and Gol- 
conda began to extend their power into the ‘Carnatic’ proper 
(or Balaghat) and the region below the Ghats, but before they 
had consolidated their conquests they were themselves subju- 
gated by the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb in 1687. The acqui- 
sitions of Golconda were placed under a ‘Nawab of the Carnatic,’ 
with his capital at Arcot, subordinate to the Nizam of the 
Deccan at Hyderabad. The acquisitions of Bijapur were less 
firmly held. Having been gained largely by Maratha generals, 
they were ultimately reduced to little more than the Maratha 
principality of Tanjore, and gave excuse for many later Maratha 
inroads. The Hindu government of Madura lasted till 1736; 
that of Mysore till 1761. Tanjore remained under its Naik 
till about 1674, when it was conquered by Ekoji the Maratha, 
brother of the great Sivaji, who himself captured Gooty and 
Vellore with other territory in 1677. The descendants of 
Ekoji ruled at Tanjore till 1799. Mysore was seized by 
Haidar Ali in 1761, and remained under Muhammadan rule 
till the death of Tipti in 1799. After that date the British 
were practically supreme over all Southern India. 


R. SEWELL. 
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CHAPTER X 


MUHAMMADAN INDIA (A.D. 637-1803) 


Tue history of Muhammadan India falls naturally into 
three periods : (1) a time of incursions, ending in final conquest 
(637-1206) ; (II) the story of the kingdoms founded as a con- 
sequence of this first conquest (1206-1526) ; and (III) the 
empire of the Mughals, commencing with the latest western 
conquest under Babar (1526-1803). 


I. Incursions and Final Conquest (A.D. 637-1206) 


From preceding chapters it will have been seen that in the 
seventh century of our era India was, and had been for many 
generations, a country of which the open plains and river 
valleys were occupied by a settled population devoted to 
agriculture and the arts, with a copious literature, -a refined 
philosophy, and fully developed religions ; and living under a 
singular social system, which had gradually developed within the 
country itself. No doubt, many successive invaders—Greeks, 
Parthians, Scythians, and Huns—had entered India through 
the north-western passes; but all of them either returned 
whence they came or were rapidly absorbed in the general 
population, and they have left few definite traces of their 
presence. With Islam it was different; its pressure from the 
West was more continuous, and the marked disparity in 
religious belief between the ancient inhabitants and these 
invaders produced far deeper and more lasting results. 

Muhammad died in 632, having launched on the world a 
religion which to this day has not altogether lost its missionary 
energy. Islam had become a militant faith even before its 
founder died ; and under his immediate successors its strength 
as an engine of political conquest was as great as, if not greater 
than, its success in converting the nations. In a few years 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia had succumbed to the new rulers and 
been forced to embrace the new religion, 

From the first India must have seemed a tempting prey to 
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the aggressive Arabs; and one or two not very successful 
attempts (A.D. 636-7) were made on it by way of the sea. The 
second Khalifah, Umar (634~—43), had a horror of naval expedi- 
tions; and under the severe prohibition issued by him all 
further attempts against India in this direction came to an end. 
During the Khalifat of Walid (705-15, January), Hajaj (d. July, 
714) was governor of Persia. Under his orders his son-in-law 
Muhammad, son of Qasim, advanced through Makran and 
Baluchistan, and entered India. His success was immediate ; 
on the 21st of June, 712, the ruler of Lower Sind was slain 
and the country taken. Muhammad, son of Qasim, finally 
penetrated as far as Multan, about 500 miles from the sea, 
and even reached the foot of the Himalayas. At this time 
Muhammadan armies were engaged in the subjugation of Spain 
to the west, and Khwarizm (Khiva) in the north. After 715, 
having spent three and a half years in Sind, Muhammad was 
recalled by Sulaiman, brother and successor to Walid, put into 
prison, and tortured until he died. The hold of the Khalifahs 
on Sind and Multan was maintained with varying success until 
870-1, when those provinces were handed over with Seistan 
and Kerman to a local potentate, an adherent of the Muham- 
madan faith. ‘There were Muhammadan courts at Multan and 
Mansira (in Sind) in 915-16, when Mas'‘tdi visited the country ; 
and the governments were still strong and the land prosperous 
at the time of Ibn Haukal’s journey in A.b. 976. By A.D. 1051 
a local dynasty, the Stimras, had seized power. ‘They are 
spoken of by Elphinstone as Hindu Rajputs, though from some 
of their names it is more than probable that they were 
Muhammadans. In any case, the power of the Muhammadans 
in this small corner of India was on the wane, even if it had 
not wholly ceased. 

It is obvious, from this véswé, that before the first flood of 
Muhammadan conquest had touched India it had almost ex- 
hausted its strength, and its eastward advance was entirely spent 
as soon as the valley of the Indus had been reached. The 
Arabs ceased to hold exclusive control over the movement of 
Islam, and took no further part in its expansion into India. 
Another race, advancing from another direction, was the 
appointed instrument for the effective conquest of India for the 
new faith. In the tenth century a Turkish slave of the fifth 
Samani ruler of Northern Persia founded a kingdom of his 
own, fixing his capital at Ghazni, between Kabul and Kandahar. 
His fourth successor, Sabuktigin, consolidated this kingdom 
and extended its eastern frontier to Peshawar. This king’s son 
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and successor, Mahmud (born December 15, 967 ; succeeded 
998 ; died April 30, 1030), the greatest Muhammadan ruler of 
his time, began early in his reign a long series of incursions 
into India, the first in ggg, the last in 1025-7, entering India 
no less than fifteen times in those twenty-eight years. 

He began (999) with attacking some frontier towns, next 
(1000-1) he defeated Jaipal, ruler of Lahore, near Peshawar, 
and took Wahind (Ohind) on the west of the Indus. Bhera 
on the left bank of the Jhelum river was attacked in 1004-5 ; 
in the following year, Multan on the Indus submitted and paid 
a contribution. In 1007-8 Sukhpal, who had revolted after 
being left in charge of the Indian conquests, was brought under 
subjéction once more. Again Wahind was attacked (1008-9), 
and Mahmid penetrated as far as Nagarkot (Kangra) in the 
outer hills. After a year (1009-10) the Sutlej was crossed and 
Tarain (now ‘Tarawari), near ‘Thanesar, was reached. Multan 
was once more the objective in ro1o-11. ‘The plundering of 
Nandana in the Sind-Sagar Doab (1013-14), and of Thanesar, 
east of the Sutlej (1014-15), followed in close succession. Up 
to this date, during sixteen years of constant activity, the 
farthest point reached had been, in one direction, Multan, and 
in the other, Thanesar and Tarain. During the remaining ten 
years of his active career, Mahmitd began to extend his raids 
much farther into the heart of India. He crossed the Indus in 
October, 1018, and taking Baran (the modern Bulandshahr), 
Mahaban, and Muttra on his way, reduced Kanauj (January, 
101g); and, after plundering towns as far east as Fatehpur 
Hanswa, or even farther, ended his campaign with a flying 
expedition across the Jumna into Bundelkhand. It was next 
the turn of Katehr (the modern Rohilkhand), the region to 
the east and north of the Ganges ; and in 1021 or 10224 battle 
was successfully fought on the river Rahab (either the Ram- 
ganga or the Sai). The years 1022-3 were devoted to fighting 
in the country west of Peshawar; but India proper enjoyed 
no long respite, for in 1023-4 the fortresses of Gwalior in 
Central India and of Kalinjar in Eastern Bundelkhand were 
attacked, and their rulers forced to make terms. Mahmiad’s last 
expedition (1025-7), the most fruitful in plunder and the most 
memorable of them all, included the taking of Somnath, the 
Hindu holy place on the shores of the Indian Ocean, in the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, where immense booty was acquired. 
Mahmud died at Ghazni on April 30, 1030. 

Permanent absorption of conquered Indian territory does not 
seem to have presented itself to Mahmiud’s mind. Hence his 
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unceasing activity and marvellous success in war did not result 
in imposing Muhammadan dominion on any part of India, 
beyond the confines of the comparatively small north-western 
corner adjoining his own territory. ‘The Punjab seems to have 
felt his influence most, and it was held henceforth by the 
Ghaznavi kings as the frontier province of their realm. In 
the ruin which soon overtook that dynasty, Mahmid’s feeble 
successors, on the loss of their ancestral capital, moved to 
Lahore (1160), where they continued to reign obscurely until 
finally set aside there also (1186) by the Ghori kings, their 
supplanters at Ghazni. 

A petty kingdom had for many years existed in Ghor, the 
country between Ghazni and Herat, having its capital at Firtz- 
koh. Ghiyds-ud-din Muhammad, son of Sam, succeeded to 
this throne in 1162; and eleven years afterwards (1173) he 
annexed Ghazni, leaving his younger brother, Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muhammad, in command of the conquered territory. The 
latter turned his face almost at once towards India (1176) ; 
and before his death thirty years afterwards he had established, 
by his own efforts and those of his lheutenants, an enduring 
Muhammadan kingdom in India, extending from Peshawar 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

Muhammad Ghori’s earlier campaigns were in the nature 
of rapid incursions, after the fashion of Mahmud Ghaz- 
navi. In 1175-6 he ejected the local rulers of Multan; in 
1178-9 he returned to India, and, passing by Multan and 
Uchh, reached Nahrwala in Gujarat, where he was defeated by 
Rae Bhim Deo and forced to beat a retreat. In 1181-2 the 
last Ghaznavi ruler bought off a threatened attack on Lahore ; 
the country of Sind, with its chief city, Debal, was next 
acquired (1182-3); three years afterwards (1185-6) the 
Lahore territory was plundered, and in the next year re- 
united to the kingdom of Ghazni. In this first phase the 
invader had made somewhat slow progress; he was now to 
move more rapidly towards his goal. 

For several years India obtained a respite, while Mu‘izz-ud- 
din was occupied elsewhere in defending his brother’s kingdom 
from attack. At length, in 1191, he gathered together a great 
army for the conquest of India. Prithwi Raj (otherwise called 
Rae Pithora), the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and Ajmer, in order 
to repel this advance took up a position near Tarain (now 
Tarawari), about a hundred miles north of Delhi. A pitched 
battle took place, Mu‘izz-ud-din was wounded, his defeated 
army retired on Lahore, and finally he returned to Ghazni 
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A garrison left in Tabarhinda defended the place against 
Prithwi Raj for thirteen months. ‘The interval had been well 
employed by Mu‘izz-ud-din in restoring order to his army. 
When all was once more ready, he returned to avenge the 
disasters of the previous year. The armies met again (1192) 
in the neighbourhood of Tarain, when the victory remained 
with the invaders. Prithwi Raj was taken prisoner and then 
slain ; the whole of his territory, as far as Ajmer (excepting the 
city of Delhi itself), was subjugated. Qutb-ud-din, Ibak (of 
the Powerless Finger), a Khalj slave, was placed in command, 
and posted at Kuhram (now in the Patiala State). 

Qutb-ud-din soon captured Meerut, and in the following 
year (circa January, 1193) he took possession of Delhi city, and 
of the fort of Koil (modern Aligarh) in the Doab. The capital 
was now established at Delhi. In 1194 Mu‘izz-ud-din Ghori 
returned to India and led his forces eastwards, until near 
Chandwar on the Jumna river (a place now in the Etawah 
District) they met and overthrew Raja Jai Chand, Rathor, 
ruler of Kanauj. After this success, he pushed on to Benares 
and sacked it. Muhammad Ghori returned to Ghazni, where 
his attention was taken up for some years with the succession 
to his deceased brother’s throne, involving many arrangements 
and a campaign in Trans-Oxiana. 

Meanwhile Qutb-ud-din, the king’s generalissimo in India, 
had not been idle. A rising at Ajmer under Hemraj, brother 
of Prithwi Raj, was suppressed (1194); an advance followed 
into Gujarat, where Rae Bhim Deo was defeated and forced 
to seek refuge in the hills. Further trouble was given by the 
Hindus of that region, and on one occasion Qutb-ud-din was 
wounded and retired to Ajmer, where he was for a time 
invested (July-August, 1196). In December, 1196, and 
January, 1197, the advance on Gujarat was resumed ; and on 
February 4, 1197, a complete victory was obtained over 
Rae Karan of Chitor (now in the Udaipur State). But a per- 
manent hold on Gujarat could not be retained. In 1202-3 
Qutb-ud-din undertook an expedition against the hill fort of 
Kalinjar (in Eastern Bundelkhand), and by its reduction vast 
booty and many captives were acquired. On the return march, 
Mahoba (in Bundelkhand) was taken; and thence, by a cir- 
cuitous route, Delhi was reached, Budaun, north of the 
Ganges, having been overcome on the way. 

In 1205-6, provoked by the turbulence of the Khokhar 
(Gakhar) tribesmen in the hills north and north-west of Lahore, 
Mu'‘izz-ud-din returned to India. After suppressing this rising, 
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the king reached Lahore (February 22, 1206). Taking but 
a short rest, he soon started on his way back to Ghazni. 
While he was encamped at a place called Daniya, a little to 
the west of the Jhelum river, some Muhammadan heretics 
rushed upon and slew him (March 15, 1206). At that date 
supreme power had passed to the Muhammadans in all 
Northern India from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. These 
Indian conquests had been governed through Satraps, mostly 
Turkish slaves, of whom the four principal at the time of 
Mu‘izz-ud-din’s death were (1) Qutb-ud-din, Ibak, holding 
Delhiand Lahore; (2) Taj-ud-din Iyaldiiz, in the Kurram valley ; 
(3) Nasir-ud-din, Qabajah, in Multan and Sind ; (4) Muhammad, 
son of Bakhtyar, a free Khalj Turk, at Laknauti in Bengal. 
All of these governors now became practically independent 
sovereigns, 


Ll, Muhammadan Kingdoms, 1206-1526 
§ A. Worthern India—Kings of Dethi 


From the outset the kings of Delhi asserted, and from time 
to time were able to enforce, suzerainty over the other Muham- 
madan states of Northern India. This pre-eminence may be 
attributed to several causes: the ability of Qutb-ud-din and 
his long connexion with India; the central position of Delhi, 
with its comparative nearness to the border lands, whence the 
best fighters came ; and partly to the prestige of Hindu times, 
which still clung to the place. 

The thirty years of conquest which began in 1176 must 
have been attended with much loss of life and destruction of 
property. Political supremacy had been easily secured ; some 
pitched battles and a victory or two usually sufficed, and the 
Hindu ruler at once succumbed. But the conqueror’s hold 
on the country could not, at this stage, have amounted to 
much more than a military occupation. Apart from the 
violence connected with the suppression of armed resistance, 
we do not find that the victors displayed any excessive zeal in 
imposing their religion, which seems, for the most part, to have 
sat somewhat lightly upon themselves. Such matters were 
allowed to take their course, and Islim filtered gradually into 
the population through intermarriage and immigration, coupled 
with the thousand inducements which, in those earlier ages, 
led to the adoption of the ruler’s faith. Muhammadans prefer 
town life, and thus congregated in the towns. Their principal 
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occupation was that of soldiers or armed messengers, but many 
of the handicrafts, such as weaving, dyeing, painting, and so 
forth, were followed by them. A considerable accession to 
their numbers was obtained by conversion from the humbler 
classes of the Hindu community, who had much to gain in 
a worldly sense by such a change. The priestly, the superior 
trading, and the land-holding classes of Hindus have from the 
first shown themselves more obdurate to the appeal of the 
Prophet’s faith. The course of Muhammadan conquest can 
be traced, and the effect of nearness to or remoteness from 
the centre of Islam may be seen, by the existing distribution 
of the Muhammadan population, and the proportion between 
Muhammadans and Hindus in the different provinces. In 
the North-West Frontier Province and in Sind, the population 
is essentially Muhammadan, as also in the State of Kashmir, 
In the Punjab proper, the proportion of the two religions is 
about equal. But as one proceeds either eastward or south- 
ward from the Punjab, the number of Muhammadans steadily 
diminishes, with one or two notable exceptions. Throughout 
Eastern Bengal, no less than two-thirds of the inhabitants have 
adopted the faith of Islam, probably because Hinduism was 
never firmly established there; and on the Malabar coast 
a numerous colony of Muhammadans has long been settled, 
under the name of Moplahs, whose origin is due to sea-borne 
trade with Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

The political divisions of the Muhammadan period, or the 
demarcation of the country into kingdoms, provinces, and still 
smaller jurisdictions, down to and including the village town- 
ships, appear to have been a continuation of those existing under 
the Hindu kings. Even to this very day, the villages, districts, 
divisions, and provinces of the empire, could (if necessary) be 
traced back in outline to those of the Hindu states which 
existed when Mu'‘izz-ud-din Ghori first set up his standards, 
and began to conquer and govern India. In their early days, 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of Northern India may be said 
to have comprised the Punjab from Peshawar to Ambala, the 
valleys of the Indus, the Jumna, and the Ganges as far down 
as Lakhnauti (Gaur) ; with some outlying posts and strongholds 
to the south, such as Ajmer, Bidna, Ranthambhor, Gwalior, 
and Kalinjar. The Himalayas formed an impenetrable refuge 
for Hindu princelings, while a wide strip of the country lying 
at their foot, from the Jumna across the north of the Doab, 
Rohilkhand, Oudh, and Bihar as far as Bengal, was only 
partially explored and little inhabited. To the south of 
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Ajmer, the Rajput clans maintained their position undis- 
turbed ; and beyond their country, to the south and west, 
Gujarat, though often invaded, could never be held, until 
many years had elapsed. 

Thirty-four kings reigned at Delhi from 1206 to 1526 ; they 
are divided into five houses ; (1) the Mu‘izzi Slave kings, 1206- 
90; (2) the Khaljis, 1290-1320; (3) the Tughlaq Shahis, 
1320-1413 ; (4) the Saiyids, 1414-51; and (5) the Lodis, 
1451-1526. But though thus divided, the transfer from one 
line to another was made either by some pretext of inheritance, 
or by the election of some leading general. In no case was 
the succession to power due to the external influence of a new 
conqueror from the west. The troubled nature of the times is 
shown by the low average length of nine and a half years for 
each reign, as compared with the fifteen reigns which cover 
the years from 1526-1803, and yield an average length of 
eighteen years, about double that of the earlier epoch. Almost 
every succession was vigorously contested, and the country 
thrown each time into confusion. Of the thirty-four kings of 
Delhi, twelve were deposed, assassinated, or killed in battle ; 
whereas during the vigorous period of the Mughal rule (1526- 
1712), if we disregard Hum§aytin’s expulsion, no emperor was 
deposed, assassinated, or killed in battle, while seven succes- 
sions from father to son happened, with only two contests of 
short duration. 

Of this long line of thirty-four kings, only eleven stand out 
with any distinctness: Qutb-ud-din, Ibak (1206-10) ; Shams- 
ud-din, Iyaltimish, his son-in-law and successor (1214-36) ; 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmtd Shah, son of lTyaltimish (1246-66) ; 
Ghiyas-ud-din, Balban, slave and son-in-law of Iyaltimish 
(1266-86) ; Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, Khalji (1296- 
1316); Ghiyds-ud-din Tughlaq Shah (1320-5) ; Muhammad, 
son of Tughlagq (1325-51); Firoz Shah, nephew of Muhammad 
(1351-88); Bahlol Lodi (1451-89); Sikandar Lodi (1489- 
1517); and Ibrahim Lodi (1517-26). 

Qutb-ud-din’s reputation was made during the fourteen years Qutb-nd- 
that he acted in India as deputy to his master, Mu‘izz-ud-din. pels 
In addition to his prowess as a warrior, he is famous as the 
builder of the great Qutbi mosque which stands near Mihrauli, 
some miles to the south-west of modern Delhi. From the date 
of his assuming the insignia of sovereignty at Lahore (June 25, 
1206), his reign lasted only a little more than four years, the 
king losing his life about November 4, 1210, by a fall from his 
horse while playing polo at Lahore. The only notable event 
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of these few years was a contest with Iyaldiz, another Turki 
slave, who tried to wrest Lahore from Qutb-ud-din. lyaldiiz 
was defeated, and retreated to Kurram, whereupon Qutb-ud- 
din, following up this advantage, took possession of Ghazni 
itself (1208-9), but could only retain it for forty days, beating 
a precipitate retreat upon the reappearance of Tyaldiz. On 
Qutb-ud-din’s sudden death, his adopted son was placed on 
the throne by the nobles, only to be set aside and murdered 
(1214-5) to make way for Shams-ud-din, Iyaltimish, one of 
Qutb-ud-din’s slaves and his son-in-law. The early part of 
the new reign was taken up with a triangular duel between 
Qabajah, ruler of Multan (also a son-in-law of Qutb-ud-din), 
Iyaldiiz, another slave who had succeeded to Ghazni and 
Kurram, and Iyaltimish, for the possession of Lahore. On 
Feb. 15, 1216, a decisive battle was fought near Tarain (now 
Tarawari), in the Cis-Sutlej] Doab, between Iyaltimish and 
Iyaldiiz, when the latter was defeated and sent a prisoner to 
Budaun, where his life was taken. 

Although Chingiz Khan (born 1162, died 1227) never crossed 
the Indus himself, the pressure of his conquests was severely 
felt in India. Jalal-ud-din, Mangbarni (1220-31), the last 
Khwarizmi Shah of Khwarizm (now Khiva), when ejected by 
the Mongols, migrated into India, in the hope of founding 
a new kingdom. He had recently suffered defeat at the hands 
of Chingiz Khan not far from the west bank of the Indus 
(Sept., 1221). He retreated into the Punjab, and when 
followed by a Mongol general, retired eastwards to Nandana 
in the Sind-Sagar Doab. Iyaltimish, roused by the approaching 
danger, advanced to protect Lahore. Jalal-ud-din turned off 
towards Multan, followed by the Mongols, who, after investing 
that place for forty-two days (1223) and failing to reduce it, 
withdrew to Ghazni. Jalal-ud-din was soon recalled to Iraq 
and Kerman by his former supporters, and India knew him 
no more. In 1226 a body of Khalj Turks from Jalal-ud-din’s 
army made an inroad on Mansira, in Sind, but were speedily 
ejected by Qabajah. Jalal-ud-din was killed soon after in 
Northern Persia (1231); and with this episode ended the 
influence exercised on India by Chingiz Khan’s own conquests, 
though Mongol hordes continued from time to time to make 
passing raids. 

Iyaltimish and Qabajah had meanwhile continued their 
disputes; they fought in Sind in 1217, when the latter was 
defeated, but still retained a hold on his province. In 1228 
Iyaltimish once more attacked Uchh and Multan. Hostilities 
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continued for three months, Uchh finally submitting on May 6, 
1228 ; shortly afterwards, Qabajah drowned himself at Bhakkar 
on the Indus (May 30, 1228). Iyaltimish had also resolved 
to recover Bengal, where for nearly twenty years (1206-25) 
the successors of Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar, Khalji, had 
remained independent. In the last-named year Bengal sub- 
mitted, and Iyaltimish placed his second son, Mahmiid, in 
charge as governor. In the more central parts of India the 
strong hill-fortress of Ranthambhor was reduced in 1226, 
Gwalior was taken on Dec. 13, 1232, and Malwa invaded in 
1234. The king died at Delhi on May 1, 1236, and was buried 
close to the Qutbi mosque. In addition to his extension of 
the Delhi boundaries so as to include Sind and Bengal, he is 
famous as the continuer of his predecessor’s great works, the 
Qutbi mosque near Delhi and its beautiful tower (minér). 

The reign of Iyaltimish’s eldest son, Rukn-ud-din, was short 
and inglorious (May 1 to November 20, 1236); he was replaced 
by his sister, Raziyah, the only female sovereign in Indian 
annals until our own day. Her father had pronounced her 
fitter to rule than any of his sons ; and the truth of his prophecy 
was borne out by her vigorous reign of three and a half years. 
But the jealousies of rival commanders and their repugnance 
to seeing a woman in authority over them were too strong for 
her, and she was finally defeated on October 14, 1240. A 
brother and a nephew followed her: the first, Bahram, being 
killed on May 15, 1242, less than two years afterwards ; and the 
second, Mas‘iid, imprisoned on June 10, 1246. ‘The alleged 
irruption of the Mongols at this period into Bengal, by way 
of Tibet (1244), is founded on a mistaken rendering of the 
authority. A third son of Iyaltimish was now raised to power. 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmitd Shah (born 1229; died February 19, 
1266) reigned twenty and a quarter years. This long reign 
secures him a place of note among the Delhi kings; but, in 
truth, he was never more than a cipher, the real ruler being 
an Ilbarz Turk, one of his father’s slaves and Mahmid’s 
brother-in-law, who had married one of Iyaltimish’s daughters. 
This remarkable man, Ghiyas-ud-din, Balban, who was known 
throughout this reign by his title of Ulugh Khan, became his 
brother-in-law’s Wazir, and strengthened his position by marrying 
his own daughter to his master (August 2, 1249). He succeeded 
in capturing all power, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud being of a quiet 
and studious disposition. For eight years Ulugh Khan, Balban, 
was supreme; three or four years of disgrace and exclusion 
from power followed, but in the twelfth year he recovered his 
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position. The first half of the reign was a confused struggle 
between rival generals, during which the outlying provinces of 
the kingdom fell into disorder. In spite of all such hindrances, 
the work of extending and consolidating Muhammadan rule 
went on apace. The army proceeded first to Lahore (March, 
1247); next year Kanauj and Karra were visited, and an in- 
cursion made into Bundelkhand (March to April, 1248). The 
Mewat country between Delhi and Agra was reduced to order, 
and Ranthambhor secured (November, 1248, to April, 1249). In 
1250-1 a general was sent to occupy Multan, where he captured 
some predatory Mongols. The following year, a general’s 
revolt at Nagor was suppressed and Uchh in Sind was taken. 
Then came the great campaign against Gwalior, Chanderi, 
Narwar, and Malwa. Narwar was taken after a stiff resistance. 
The court returned to Delhi on June 4, 1252, and after seven 
months’ rest, left it again for Lahore. Now occurred the 
disgrace of Ulugh Khan and his retirement, first to Hansi and 
then to Nagor; while the king moved against Ulugh Khan’s 
relation, Sher Khan, governor of Multan and Uchh. Sher 
Khan fled to the Mongols in Turkistan. The ninth year (1254) 
was occupied by a campaign at the foot of the hills, north of 
Bijnor, the Ganges being crossed at Mayapur, near Hardwar. 
Five months later an army advanced towards Samana, in the 
Punjab (November, 1254), to deal with the party that had 
formed round the king’s brother, Mas‘id; but before there 
was any fighting a reconciliation was effected, and Mas‘iid 
was given the government of Lahore (December 29, 1254). 
The king’s mother having married again, she and her husband, 
Kutlugh Khan, were considered dangerous and sent away to 
Oudh. In 1256-7 Kutlugh Khan took unauthorized possession 
of Karra and Manikpur in the lower Doab. On expulsion 
from these places, he fled to the hills of Sirmir; and in con- 
sequence that country was raided by Ulugh Khan, who by 
this time had returned to power. Kutlugh Khan and a dis- 
satisfied general, Kashli Khan, who held Multan, tried to join 
hands (1257-8). While Ulugh Khan was marching against 
them, they managed to evade him, and, invited by their secret 
adherents, made for Delhi, which they reached on June2x; 
1257. Their attack upon the city failed, and Ulugh Khan was 
now approaching. Kashli Khan retired on Multan,. thence 
going to Hulagu Khan, the Mongol chief, from whom he 
obtained an army of Mongols, and with their aid the Delhi 
frontiers were ravaged. A feeble attempt was made to restore 
order, but the king’s forces did little or nothing, and in a few 
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months they returned to the capital. Again, in 1258—9, a similar 
ineffective campaign took place. In 1259-60 Ulugh Khan 
was obliged to deal with renewed trouble from the Meos in 
Mewat, south of Delhi. We know little of what happened 
in the remaining five or six years of this reign. Nasir-ud-din 
died on February 19, 1266, and was at once succeeded by 
Ulugh Khan under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din, Balban. 

Unfavourable opinions have been expressed about Balban ; Ghiyas- 
he has been called a narrow-minded and selfish tyrant. But ae 
there can be no question that he was a strong, if severe, ruler. 1366.86. 
Although his army was kept in excellent order, his reign was 
not marked by any extensive campaigns ; his own explanation 
of his inactivity being that he dreaded the Mongols and must 
remain on the defensive. During his time India was the refuge 
of many exiled rulers and men of letters, the most celebrated 
among the latter being the poet Amir Khusrii. In the first 
year there had been a fresh expedition against the Mewatis ; 
followed shortly afterwards by another to the Ganges, near to 
Patiali (Etah District), Kampil, and Bhojpur (Farrukhabad 
District). Katehr, across the Ganges, next engaged the king’s 
attention ; Lahore was also visited. All these matters had 
been of little importance, but in the fifteenth or sixteenth year 
(1281—2) there was serious trouble in Bengal, caused by a rebel 
governor. At length, after his generals had twice suffered 
defeat, the king took the field in person, and with his usual 
energy soon quelled the outbreak. Balban now had the mis- 
fortune to lose his eldest son, who was killed in the moment of 
victory over a Mongol army which had invaded the Punjab. 
Balban died in 1286, and was succeeded by a grandson, Kaiqu- 
bad, son of Bughra Khan. The young man left all affairs in 
the hand of a minister, and after an inglorious reign of two 
or three years was assassinated (October, 1290). 

An informal election secured the throne to the most powerful Jalal-ud- 
of the generals, Jalal-ud-din, Khalji, a man seventy years of ee 
age. ‘Iwo inconclusive campaigns in Malwa began the reign Shah), 
(1292-3), and a Mongol invasion of Lahore was repelled 1299-6. 
(1291). In the second year an attempt to obtain the throne 
made by Chhaju, a nephew of Balban, was suppressed. 
Jalal-ud-din was himself old and averse to the shedding of 
blood ; but his place in the field was soon taken by his nephew, 
Ala-ud-din, a man of great vigour and few scruples. After an 
excursion into Bundelkhand and Malwa, Ala-ud-din resolved 
to attempt a longer flight. In 1294 he led the first Muham- 
madan army into the Deccan, or India south of the Narbada 
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Starting from Karra on the Ganges, he proceeded through 
forest country till he reached Berar, then turning westward, he 
was soon at Deogiri (now Daulatabad) in Khandesh. A victory 
having been gained by the Muhammadans, the Raja submitted. 
Ellichpur was next sacked, and with immense booty Ala-ud-din 
returned through Khandesh across the Narbada, into Malwa. 
In 1295-6 Jalal-ud-din, Khalji, had gone himself to Gwalior, 
but instead of advancing to meet Ala-ud-din, he returned to 
Delhi. At the earnest entreaties of Ald-ud-din he agreed to 
meet him, and for this purpose went down the Ganges to Karra. 
When Jalal-ud-din landed, he was received by Ala-ud-din ; then, 
at a signal given by his nephew, the king was attacked and 
wounded. He ran back towards the river, was pursued, and 
his head was cut off (July 21, 1296). 

If Ala-ud-din obtained power by evil means, he used it with 
vigour and effect, in spite of being totally illiterate. He began 
by sending an army to Multan to subdue the late king’s sons, 
and in his second year expelled the Mongols from Sind. In 
1297-8 his forces traversed Gujarat as far as Cambay, per- 
petrating fearful cruelties as they went. It was here that 
Malik Kaftr, Hazar Dinari, afterwards the king’s most cele- 
brated general, was captured and sent as a slave to Delhi. 
About the same time another army went against Siwistan 
(Seistan), to the west of the Indus. Soon after this, a fresh in- 
vasion of Mongols threatened the kingdom with destruction ; 
they arrived quite close to Delhi before they were overcome in 
a pitched battle. Ald-ud-din was so elated by this success, 
that he seriously contemplated founding a new religion, and 
attempting universal conquest. However, some sound advice 
was tendered to him, which he was wise enough to accept. 
Religion was the business of prophets, not kings; as for 
conquests, India was not yet subdued, nor the route into it 
by way of Multan closed to the Mongols. He turned his 
attention to internal affairs. Ranthambor, which had reverted 
to the Hindus, was the first conquest attempted, and after a 
long siege it was reduced. An attempt at the king’s assassina- 
tion failed, and four insurrections were suppressed. Chitor 
was captured in 1303. Measures were then taken to resume 
all grants of land, an elaborate system of espionage was 
instituted, and there was much oppression of the Hindus. 
The Mongols appeared once more before Delhi, but were forced 
to retreat; they made a few more attempts, but the king’s 
unremitting attention to his army and its discipline enabled 
him to prevail, and at length the Mongols came no more. 
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Freed from danger on that side, Ala-ud-din resumed the 
project of conquering the whole of India. In 1307 Deogiri 
(now Daulatabad), the scene of Ala-ud-din’s earlier exploit, 
was taken. In 1309~r0 Kafitir was sent to the south to conquer 
Warangal (now in the Nizadm’s territory), marching by way of 
Chanderi (in Bundelkhand). The army returned to Delhi in 
1310 ; a few months afterwards (early in 1311) Kafir took the 
field again, and making Deogiri his base, marched far to 
the south against Ballala Raya, took the Raya’s capital of 
Dwarasamudra, roo miles north-west of Seringapatam, and built 
a mosque at Rameswaram, almost the most southerly point of 
the Indian mainland. About the middle of 1311, Kaftr 
returned to Delhi with immense booty of every kind. These 
campaigns in the South established no permanent Muham- 
madan kingdoms there, but served to weaken the Hindu 
kings, and opened the way to Muhammadan soldiers and 
adventurers, by whom such kingdoms were soon afterwards 
founded. Ala-ud-din, with Firoz Shah, Sher Shah Sir, and 
Akbar, must be counted among the great administrators 
who have ruled in India. One of his chief concerns was 
the regulation of prices, and though the object was, as we 
think, a wrong one, the means taken were well enough con- 
ceived. He also had a well-developed system of letter-post. 
At Delhi he built the arched gateway at the Qutb, considered 
one of the most elegant and appropriate buildings in India. 
He also erected and repaired many mosques and _ forts. 
Towards the end of the reign prosperity declined, and the king’s 
measures were less wise: he chose weak ministers, allowed his 
sons too great licence, and placed himself too much in the 
hands of Malik Kaftr. Ala-ud-din died on Jan. 3, 1316. 

An infant son was placed on the throne by Kaftr, but thirty- 
five days afterwards the minister was assassinated (Feb. 7, 
1316), and the infant replaced by Mubarak Khan, a grown-up 
son of the late king, under the title of Qutb-ud-din. He was 
a man of licentious habits, quite incapable of maintaining the 
stern rule of his father: his reign was short and inglorious, 
full of plots, treasons, and revolts. His only energetic actions 
were to march to Deogiri, and to send an army to the south- 
west. Finally his favourite minister, after assassinating him 
in June, 1320, ascended the throne; only to be himself 
defeated and slain a few months afterwards (Oct., 1320) by 
a rival general, who, finding that no descendants of the Khalj 
line survived, decided to ascend the throne himself, under the 
titles of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq Shah. 
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During the sixty-eight years (1320-88) covered by the 
first three kings of the Tughlaq house, the kingdom was in 
a flourishing condition. Ghiyas-ud-din (1320-5) was an 
excellent ruler; he also continued the scheme of conquest to 
the south, at first without success, but in the end both Bidar 
and Warangal (renamed Sultanpur) were reduced. Bengal 
submitted to the king in person. On his return to Upper 
India, his eldest son met him some miles from Delhi, and, as 
has happened before and since, in some mysterious way the 
roof of the pavilion erected in his honour fell and crushed 
him. The son, Muhammad, succeeded (1325-51). He 
was a most accomplished man, well versed in letters, eloquent, 
liberal of disposition, gallant, moral, and devout. But as 
a ruler his judgement was so unbalanced that his condition 
approached mental derangement, and in his actions he was 
most unjust and oppressive. He increased the taxes, tried to 
transfer the capital with its population from Delhi to Deogirt, 
introduced a token currency, and indulged in lavish expenditure 
as a preparation to the conquest of Khuradsan and part of 
China. Yet he saw himself forced to buy offa Mongol invasion, 
and for many years was troubled with revolts, all of which, 
however, he succeeded in suppressing. He died on March 
20, 1351, upon the bank of the Indus, 14 miles from Tatta, 
where he had gone to punish the Simra ruler for sheltering 
a refugee. 

Firoz Shah (born in 1309), brother’s son to Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlaq, was placed on the throne on March 22, 1351 ; and 
the reign commenced with a difficult retreat from Tatta to Delhi. 
After the throne had been secured, Firoz Shah devoted himself 
to recovering Bengal, which had once more repudiated the 
authority of Delhi; and he was successful in two expeditions 
to that country. On his return, as soon as he had reached 
Jaunpur (which he had founded on his march eastwards), he 
moved off through Bihar to Jajnagar in Orissa. After re- 
ducing that place, he returned to Delhi, only to set out again 
on an expedition against Nagarkot (Kangra). Four years 
afterwards he made a campaign against Tatta with doubtful 
success, and was forced to retire on Gujarat, suffering greatly 
in crossing the Rann of Cutch. After recovering from these 
hardships, the army was led once more against Tatta, the ruler 
of which now surrendered, and peace was made. Firoz Shah 
is worthy of remembrance as the maker of the canal from the 
Jumna to the dry country west of Delhi, on which he founded 
the town known as Hisar Firozah. He also built a great 
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deal at the capital, and repaired the works of former kings. 
On the whole, he was an excellent ruler, though not devoid of 
bigotry, acting occasionally with great harshness and intolerance. 
Up to 1385 Firoz retained the government in his own hands ; 
but having now reached the age of seventy-six, he invested his 
son with full power. In one year’s time a sudden rising caused 
the son to take to flight; it was then announced that Firoz 
Shah had abdicated in favour of a grandson. Almost imme- 
diately after this event Firoz died (Sept. 20, 1388). Six 
short and troubled reigns followed, and in 1398 Taimiir’s 
invasion threw the country into confusion. ‘The Tughlag dynasty 
ended ingloriously in 1413. 

Firoz Shah is famous for his many excellent rules of adminis- 
tration, and in the histories of his reign we find the first 
connected account of the Muhammadan system of government 
in India. It was, no doubt, the same from the earliest times, 
and, subject to slight modification and improvement, remained 
the same tothe last. The king held all power in the last resort, 
and was his own commander-in-chief; the outlying provinces 
were governed by princes of the royal house or leading generals. 
Under the king there was a chief minister, whose power varied 
according to the energy and ability of the sovereign. Firoz 
Shah was the first to remunerate officials by assigning to them 
the land revenue from villages, a mode which Ala-ud-din, also 
a notable administrator, had condemned, preferring to pay every- 
body in cash from the treasury. In Firoz Shah’s time the 
modern jagzr does not seem to have been known; the assign- 
ments then made appear to have been mere orders to receive 
a particular sum, and involved no right to manage the villages 
or otherwise interfere. Firoz Shah seems also to have 
favoured hereditary succession in office, a practice to which 
Muhammadans are less inclined than Hindus, and accordingly 
the rule was not long observed. ‘The army consisted almost 
entirely of cavalry. Men brought their own horses, and there 
was a system of musters, which does not seem, however, to 
have been very effective. ‘The daily wants of the court were 
supplied by a staff of its own, divided into thirty-six depart- 
ments, for the elephants, the stables, the kitchen, water-cooling, 
and so forth. An audit department existed, and when any 
provincial governor came to court his accounts were examined, 
There was a gold and silver coinage, of which the purity was 
carefully maintained. 

The chief source of revenue was a share of the produce 
of land, supplemented by a poll-tax on non-Muhammadans. 


Adminis- 
trative 
system. 


Taimitr’s 
invasion, 
13.98- 
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There were also a number of petty cesses, which Firoz Shah 
thought unjust and attempted to abolish; probably without 
much success, as we find Akbar and Aurangzeb, centuries after- 
wards, issuing similar lists of prohibited demands. There was 
constant interference with prices, a habit consonant with the 
opinions of that age, in fact still approved by the general public 
in India. There seems to have been an efficient postal system 
for the carrying of government orders. We hear little about 
courts and judges; probably disputes were then, as in later 
ages, decided by local officers, such as gazis, or by reference to 
private arbitration. 

In the days of Mahmad, the last of the Tughlags (1398-1413), 
the Delhi kingdom began to fall to pieces ; Gujarat, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Jaunpur became separate states. Ruin was 
completed by the arrival in India of the Turkish conqueror, 
Taimur the Lame (born April 9, 1336 ; succeeded April 9, 1370 ; 
died February 18, 1405), who, though himself a Muhammadan, 
made no distinction between men of his own and of other 
religions. In his campaign in India, crowded into seven 
months, he dealt out death and destruction wherever he went. 

Taimir crossed the Indus on September 20, 1398, and 
when he reached the Jhelum river he detached a force against 
Multan. After capturing a fort and a town on his way, he 
arrived there in person; and Multan was taken in October, 
1393. He then retraced his steps to Bhatner, visiting on his 
way the shrine of Farid-ud-din Shakkarganj, at Ajodhan (now 
in the Montgomery district). On November 9, 1398, Bhatner 
succumbed. After attacking the Jats, Taimir passed the 
Ghaggar stream and reached Kaithal; thence, he marched 
down past Panipat to Delhi. On December 15 the forces of 
Delhi were defeated in the field, 100,000 prisoners having pre- 
viously been massacred to free his army from the trouble of 
guarding them. Sultan Mahmid fled, and Delhi was occu- 
pied (December 18, 1398); eight days afterwards it was given 
up to pillage and a general massacre. After a halt of fifteen 
days at Delhi, the campaign was resumed by crossing the 
Jumna and proceeding northwards to Hardwar, which was 
reached on January 13, 1399. Part of the army went 
a little distance across the Ganges to the east, while Taimir 
himself advanced some way into the hills. But he soon 
turned his face westwards; on January 29, 1399, he was 
at Sirsawa (in Saharanpur District), and two days afterwards 
crossed the Jumna. For over a month there was constant 
fighting in the outer hills, from the Jumna westwards as far 
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as Jammu. On March 4, 1399, Jammu surrendered. But 
no long halts were allowed, and on March 11 Taimtr 
recrossed the Indus, made for Bannu, and India knew him 
no more. 

Mahmud regained little or none of his power, though he was Saiyids, 

successful after a time in recovering the capital. When he died !414-5!- 
in February, 1413, a Lodi chief succeeded for fifteen months ; 
he in turn was expelled from Delhi (May 28, 1414) by a Saiyid 
governor, formerly of Multan, then Lahore, who had submitted 
to Taimur and been received into his favour. From December, 
1407, this man had begun to struggle with the other generals 
in a general contest for supremacy. The victor, Saiyid Khizr 
Khan, soon lost Lahore, but retained Delhi. Three descendants 
followed until, in 1451, the last of them retired to Budaun, and 
left Delhi to be claimed by the son of a horse-dealer, Bahlol 
Khan, Lodi, a former general of Firoz Shah and governor of 
Sihrind, who now proclaimed himself king. 

At his death (July, 1489), Bahlol left a considerable The Lodis, 
kingdom, extending from Delhi to Benares, including the le 
formerly independent state of Jaunpur, which he had reannexed pe 
(November, 1488). He was a man of simple habits, pious, 1451-89. 
brave, and generous. Sikandar, his son, had a prosperous reign Sikandar 
of over twenty-eight years, during which he extended his king- ee Bry, 
dom considerably. He ejected his brother from Jaunpur, ; 
annexed Bihar, and even advanced into Bengal ; reoccupied 
Dholpur, Gwalior, and some other provinces farther to the 
south and east. It is recorded that in his time harvests were 
plentiful, food cheap, and the populace contented. ‘The king 
was handsome in person, an encourager of learning, a good 
man of business, liberal, honourable, and polite. The throne 
passed (November 21, 1517) to his eldest son Ibrahim, who Ibrahim 
was at once inyolved in a contest with his brother Jalal, to Lodi, é 
whom Jaunpur had been given. In the end Jalal was captured es 
and murdered. Ibrahim made some additions to his territories, 
and also attacked the powerful Rana Sanga, Sesodia, of Chitor. 

But he was soon involved in a dispute with Babar, king of 
Kabul, who claimed all the lands in India ever held by the 
Turks. After several incursions had been made by Babar into 
the Punjab, at length he resolved in 1526 upon a campaign 
of conquest. On April 21, 1526, the contending armies 
met near Panipat, about fifty-five miles to the north of 
Delhi, where the Delhi force was utterly defeated and Ibrahim 
himself slain. The conqueror advanced on Delhi and Agra, 
and the kingdom of Delhi was replaced by what is known to us 
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as the Mogul (Mughal), but called by the rulers themselves the 
Gurgani Chaghatae, dynasty. For the present we suspend our 
narrative, and turn to consider the smaller states which rose and 
fell in Northern India during this second period (1206-1526). 


TABLES OF DELHI KINGS, 1206-1526 


, 


Tapie I 
Mvu‘izzi Stave Kincs, 1206-90 


I. Qutb-nd-din, Ibak, d. 1210. 
(Slave of Muiizz-nd-dim, Muhammad, Ghori.) 


al { 
IL Aram, ee Shams-nd-din, Iyaltimish 
d. 5231. (slave), a May I, 1236. 


| 
IV. Rukn-ud-din, V- ( Datghter) VL Mu izz-ud- WIIL Nasir. Daughter == (Slave) 


Firoz Shah, Raziyah, din, Bahram, ud-din, IX. Ghiyas 
deposed and deposed a. May 15, Mahmiid, ud-din, 
killed, Nov. 20, May, 1240, 1242. d. Feb. ig, Balban, 
1236. d. Oct. 15, 1266. d. 1286. 
| i249. | | 
VII. Ala-ud-din Daughter == Nasir-ud-din, 
Mas‘ad, | Mahmud, Bughra 
deposed Khan 
June 11, 1246. (BENGAL). 
X. Mu‘izz-nd-din, 
Kaiqubad, 
killed Oct. 14, 1290. 
Tasie II 
Kuaji Kincs or DELHI, 1290-1320 
Osim Kha 
i 
| | 
I, Jalal-ud-din, Mas iid. 
Firoz Shah, | 
d, July 21, 1266. Til, Ala-nd-din, Sikandar Sani, 
Muhammad Shah, 
Il. Rukn-ud-din, d. Jan. 3, 1316. 
Ibrahim, | 
deposed laa. i ae 
Nov., 1296. IV. Shahab-ud-din, V. Qutb-ud-din, 
Umar, Mubarak, 
d, April, 1316. d. ¢. June, 1320, 
WL. Nasir-ud-din 
Khusrii (usurper), 
d. ¢. Oct., 1320. 


Notr.—In all the tables only those mames are shown which affect the line « 
succession, 
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TABLE III 


TUGHLAQ SHAHI KincGs or DELHI, 1320-1413 


| 
I. (Turki slave of Balban) Rajab, 


Ghiyas-ud-din, Sipah Salar. 
Tughlagq, d. Feb., 1325. | 
III. Firoz Shah, d. Sept. 20, 1388. 
II. Muhammad, Jina, | 
d. March 20, 1351. 


| | a 
Fath Khan. Zafar Khan, VI. Muhammad Shah, 
| d. Jan. 20, 1394. 
V. Abu Bakr, | 


| deposed f= + tere 
IV. Ghiyas-ud-din, VIII. Nusrat AUg. 1390. VII. Sikandar IX. Mahmid 
Tughlag (11), Shah, (Humaytin Shah, 
deposed and disputed suc- Khan), da kieby ramay 
killed, cession, set up d. March §, 
March 14, 1389. in Jan. 1395, 1394. 
d. 1398 or 
1399. 
TaBLe IV 


THE Satyip Kincs or DELHI, 1414-51 


I. Khizr Khan, 
s. May 28, 1414; d. May 20, 142i. 
| 


| | 
II. Mu‘izz-ud-din, Farid Khan. 


Mubarak, | 
killed Jan. 20, 1434. II, Muhammad Shah, d. 1445. 


IV. Ala-ud-din, Alim Shah, 
d. 1453 
(remoyed to Budaun, 1451). 


TABLE V 
THE Lopi KiNncs oF DELHI, 1451-1526 
I. Bahlol, Lodi, d, July, 1489. 
Il. ee, Sikandar, Lodi, d. Noy. 21, 1517. 


| 
Il. Ibrahim, Lodi, d. April 21, 1526, 


§ B. Minor Dynastes tn Northern India (1206-1591) 


Lahore hardly deserves a place in this category, since it was Lahore. 
seldom held for long by any ruler independent of the king 
of Delhi. In 1206, upon the death of Mutizz-ud-din Ghori, 
a contest for its possession arose between lyaldiiz of 
Kurram and Ghazni, Qabajah of Multan, and Qutb-ud-din, 
Ibak, of Delhi. The last finally annexed it. For the rest of 

VOL. II. Bb 


Sind and 
Multan, 
1206-1591. 


Sumyas, 
1050-1351, 


Sammahs, 
1351-152¢. 


Arghiins, 
1520-44, 


Tarkhans, 
1544-92. 


Langahs of 


Multan, 
1454-1525. 
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the period it was sometimes half independent, sometimes the 
apanage of a Delhi prince. 

Sind, on the other hand, was seldom under the authority of 
Delhi; most of the time it was held by local rulers, whose 
origin and even names are involved in considerable obscurity. 
About 1050, after the Arabs had been expelled, the Sumras, a 
local Rajput clan, rose to power, and continued with more or 
less independence to rule the country for 300 years (1050-1351), 
in the course of time becoming converts to Islam. Their 
capital was at Muhammad Tur, towards the edge of the sandy 
desert, or Thar. 

Nasir-ud-din, Qabajah, the Turki slave and lieutenant of 
Muizz-ud-din Ghori, occupied Multan and Uchh near the end 
of the twelfth century, subsequently extending his power over 
Sind and the Simras, who continued to be the local rulers 
of seven small subordinate states. In 1206, upon his master’s 
death, Qabajah became independent, and remained in power 
till his own death in 1228. Iyaltimish of Delhi was for a time 
overlord of Sind; Muhammad son of Tughlag also tried to 
establish the authority of Delhi. About 1351 the Simras 
were replaced by another local clan, the Sammahs, whose chief 
bore the title of Jam, and made his capital at Tatta. Sind was 
invaded in 1361 by Firoz Shah of Delhi and held by him for a 
time ; but the Sammah power survived this occupation, and was 
not finally extinguished until the rise of the Arghiins (1520). 
Shah Beg, the first of them to occupy Sind, was descended in 
the nineteenth generation from Chingiz Khan. His father, after 
serving for a time as governor for Sultan Husain of Khurasan, 
declared himself independent at Kandahar. Shah Beg, in 
December, 1514, descended into Sind, returned again in 1518, 
and finally took Tatta, the capital, in December, 1520. He 
died on July 18, 1522, and was succeeded by his son, Shah 
Husain, who continued to govern until his death on February 14, 
1544. Shah Husain was succeeded by one of his officers, Isa 
Khan, who had the hereditary title of Tarkhan, and belonged 
to another branch of the same family. This Tarkhan house 
continued in power until 1592, when the last of them, Jani 
Beg, ceded the country to the Mughal emperor, Akbar. 

As part of the dismemberment which followed upon the 
invasion of Taimir, Multan, finding itself without a ruler, set 
up one of its own in the person of a Qureshi Shaikh (1443). 
A few years afterwards this man was supplanted by the Sehra 
chief of Siwi (or Sibi), who proclaimed himself under the title 
of Qutb-ud-din Muhammad, Langah, and reigned for fifteen 


. 
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years (1454-69). His son Husain succeeded, and, after a long 
and fairly prosperous reign, abdicated in favour of his son 
Firoz. On the murder of Firoz, Husain resumed power, but 
died soon afterwards (1502). Mahmiid, son of Firoz, was 
placed on the throne ; and after twenty-two years, Husain, an 
adopted son, followed (1524), only to be set aside a year 
afterwards by Shah Husain, Arghtin, of Sind (1525). 

Almost from the day of its conquest Bengal formed a sepa- Bengal and 
rate kingdom, and its acknowledgement of the Delhi sovereignty ee 
was rarely more than nominal. Muhammad, Khalj (son of 
Bakhtyar), an officer of Mu‘izz-ud-din Ghori, who was the first 
Muhammadan to invade Bengal (1198 or 1199), had, before 
the time of his death seven years afterwards, advanced as far 
east as Nadia, and had even attempted to enter Tibet by way 
of Cooch Behar. He established his rule at the old Hindu 
capital of Lakhnauti (or Gaur) on the left bank of the Ganges 
(now in Malda District). Two of his generals followed him ; 
then the government passed to another Khalji, Hisdm-ud-din, 
Iwaz. He was successful in increasing his territorial holding, 
annexing the country as far as Kanauj in one direction 
and Jagannath (Orissa) in the other. In 1225 lyaltimish of 
Delhi invaded Bihar and took it, only to lose it again the next 
year. Nasir-ud-din, that king’s second son, who was now sent 
to Bengal, took Lakhnauti, and overcame Iwaz, who was killed. 

-After holding Bengal for four years, Nasir-ud-din died there. 
Iyaltimish then came to Lakhnauti himself, and took measures 
to secure his authority. ‘Three governors subject to Delhi 
followed one another. The last of these Delhi nominees was 
supplanted by a governor of Oudh, who had been sent to aid 
him against the Hindus. The supplanter survived only two 
years ; his successor, another Turk, a slave, held the country for 
seven years. At his death another man, who had been a slave 
of Iyaltimish, king of Delhi, was appointed ; and he in 1253, 
declaring himself independent, marched to conquer Oudh. He 
soon beat an ignominious retreat, without waiting to encounter 
the Delhi king. Next he invaded Kamrup (Assam), where he 
was made prisoner and died of his wounds (1258). 

The next ruler was a man sent from Delhi (1258); but 
a rival governor, who held Karra on the Ganges (now in 
Allahabad District), invaded Bengal, and the governor from 
Delhi was slain in battle. The victor ruled for two years, and 
was succeeded by his son, who died seventeen years afterwards. 
His successor, Tughril (1277), was a slave whom Balban of 
Delhi had sent from that capital. Having declared himself 
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independent (1279), this ruler twice defeated the Delhi generals ; 
whereupon Balban took the field in person, and in a vigorous 
campaign pushed his way as far east as Jajnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal, and Sonargaon. Tughril was pursued relentlessly, until 
finally he was shot down, and his head cut off. 

The next five rulers (1282-1331) were scions of the house of 
Balban, commencing with his son, Nasir-ud-din, Bughra Khan, 
who preferred obscure independence in Bengal to a laborious 
struggle for the Delhi throne, his right by inheritance. One of 
Bughra Khan’s sons, of whom little is known, ruled for about 
eleven years ; and his second son ended in 1318 a prosperous 
reign of sixteen years. ‘This last king’s sons fought together 
for supremacy in Bengal, and the defeated competitor appealed 
to Muhammad son of Tughlagq, at Delhi, who was quite ready to 
seize the pretext. The end of the struggle was the reannexation 
of Bengal to Delhi (1331). The province had been divided 
about 1297 into two parts, the eastern portion having its capital 
at Sonargaon, the western, as before, at Lakhnauti. This 
division continued to exist up to 1352. In the interval, the 
governor of Sonargaon had declared himself independent, under 
the title of Fakhr-ud-din, Mubarak Shah (1338). An officer of 
the Lakhnauti government, who claimed to be king with the 
title of Ali Shah, defeated the Sonargaon ruler, put him to death, 
and annexed his territory, only to be himself assassinated a few 
months afterwards by Ilyas, his foster-brother. His son was 
placed on the throne, but two years afterwards was supplanted 
by Ilyas. 

Ilyas Shah and his descendants ruled Bengal up to the year 
1406, the divided province having been reunited in 1352. 
Bengal was at this period entirely independent of Delhi; a new 
capital was founded at Pandua, a little to the north of Lakh- 
nauti, where the second king, Sikandar, erected some fine 
buildings. During thirty-nine years (1407-46) the house of 
Ilyas was set aside; a local Hindu Raja called Kans, suc- 
ceeded by his son and grandson, taking its place. The son of 
Kans became a Muhammadan. This line of Rajas ended 
with a slave, who, after a usurpation of eight days, was replaced 
by a descendant of Ilyas Shah. A son, a grandson, and a great- 
grandson of this king ruled in succession. The last of them 
occupied the throne for only two and a half days, when he was 
superseded by his uncle, who reigned for seven years. On the 
murder of the latter, an Abyssinian (Habshi) eunuch ascended 
the throne for eight months, being followed by another Abys- 
sinian, also a slave, for three years, when he was assassinated. 
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His successor, also an Abyssinian, made himself detested, and 
finally was murdered after a reign of three years and five months. 

The throne now passed to a family of Arab Saiyids, the first 
of whom, Husain Shah, was selected by his fellow-generals to 
rule over them, He made a campaign in Assam, but soon had 
to defend himself against Sikandar, Lodi, of Delhi (1499). 
Terms of peace were arranged, and Husain Shah died in 1523, 
after a reign of twenty-nine years. Two sons and a grandson 
followed him, until in 1538 Humaytin, the second Mughal 
emperor, conquered the country, only to lose it again almost 
immediately. 

Sher Shah, Sar, took Bengal, and in 1539 proclaimed himself 
king of Bengal and Bihar, preparatory to his successful attempt 
to oust Humayin from the throne of Delhi. In the reign of 
Salim Shah, Sher Shah’s son and successor (1545-54), a relation 
of the king was placed in charge of Bengal. This ruler was killed 
in 1554; his two sons succeeded one another, and then the line 
ended in a youth who was assassinated shortly after his father’s 
death. Sulaiman Khan, the governor of Bihar on behalf of the 
Str emperor of Delhi, intervened with success, and held the 
country through his brother. In 1563 Sulaiman Khan himself 
went to Bengal, and set up his capital at Tandah near Gaur 
(Lakhnauti). He conquered Orissa, and died after a reign of 
nine years (1572). His eldest son was set aside after a few 
months in favour of his second son, Datid Shah. In 1575 the 
emperor Abkar sent an army against Patna; Datd was driven 
from point to point, until he sought refuge in Orissa, but 
finding no safety even there, submitted to the conqueror. On 
a favourable opportunity, the local generals rose and again 
placed Datd Shah at their head. A second campaign fol- 
lowed, ending in 1576 in Datid’s capture and execution. 
Independent sovereignty in Bengal was thus extinguished. 

As it does not stand in the direct line of advance from Kashmir, 
Ghazni to Lahore, Kashmir did not fall under Muhammadan 1334-1587. 
domination so quickly as the plains of the Punjab. Early in 
the fourteenth century Shah Mir, a Persian, found his way into 
the valley, and in time gained great influence at the Raja’s 
court. In 1334 this man revolted and proclaimed himself 
king under the title of Shams-ud-din. Twelve of his descend- 
ants held the kingdom (1334-1541) ; the most celebrated were 
Sagga, otherwise Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker (1386-1410), and 
Zain-ul-abidin (1417). In the reign of Sikandar the population 
became almost entirely Muhammadan, as they remain to this day. 
Sikandar submitted himself to Taimtr when he approached 
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Kashmir, and thus saved the country from invasion. Zain-ul- 
abidin, during his long and prosperous reign, constructed canals 
and built many mosques ; he was just and tolerant. 

In 1541 some fugitive chiefs of the two local factions of the 
Makri and the Chakk invited Mirza Haidar Dughlat, a relation 
of the Mughal emperor Babar, to invade Kashmir. The 
country was conquered and the Mirza held it (nominally in the 
name of the emperor Humayan) till 1552, when he was killed 
in a skirmish. The line of Shams-ud-din, the first Muhamma- 
dan king, was restored for a few years, until in 1559 a Chakk 
leader, Ghazi Shah, usurped the throne ; and in the possession 
of his descendants it remained for nearly thirty years. But 
constant dissensions had weakened their power, and Akbar, 
then at Attock on the Indus (1586), sent an army into Kashmir 
and without much difficulty added the valley to his empire. 

Jaunpur on the Gumti, an affluent of the Ganges, was 
founded by Firoz Shah, Tughlaq, about the year 1351. In 
1394, during the reign of that monarch’s grandson, a eunuch 
named Khwaja Jahan was appointed governor of the eastern 
provinces, with his head-quarters at Jaunpur. The Delhi king- 
dom was then at its weakest, and Khwaja Jahan soon declared 
himself independent, under the title of Sultan-ush-Sharq, or 
King of the East. At his death in 1399 he had included 
Bahraich and Gorakhpur, with parts of the Doab and Bihar, 
in his kingdom. An adopted son succeeded under the title of 
Mubarak Shah; and an attack from Delhi was successfully 
repulsed in 1400. A younger brother succeeded in 1401; 
whereupon further hostilities with Delhi occurred, in which 
Kanauj on the Ganges was taken and retaken. The Jaunpur 
king ventured for a time even so far westward as Sambhal in 
Rohilkhand. Ibrahim of Jaunpur once threatened Delhi itself, 
and another time marched to Biana, south-west of Agra (1427). 
Five years afterwards, he fought with Hoshang Shah of Malwa 
for possession of Kalpi on the Jumna. Ibrahim died in 1440, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mahmtd. This king continued 
the contest with the Malwa ruler, without either side obtaining 
any decisive advantage. Elsewherethe Jaunpur ruler succeeded 
better. Chunar fort on the Ganges was captured, and an 
expedition was led into Orissa. In 1452 Mahmid besieged 
Delhi, but was compelled to retire; again in 1456, the two 
kings fought for possession of the district of Etawah, between 
Agra and Allahabad. The next king, Muhammad, succeeded 
in 1458. Owing to his cruelties a revolt took place ; the king 
was killed, and his brother, Husain, ascended the throne. A 
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truce was made with Delhi and an exchange of prisoners took 
place. Husain Shah began his reign by a campaign in Orissa, 
and next (1465) forced the Hindu ruler of Gwalior to pay him 
tribute. In 1473 he laid claim to the throne of Delhi and 
actually occupied the suburbs of the city. But Bahlol, Lodi, 
inflicted a defeat on the Jaunpur troops, who fled in disorder, 
leaving their king’s family in the enemy’s hands. After a year 
the attempt was renewed ; but the Jaunpur troops were again 
defeated in two battles. The Delhi troops under Bahlol then 
advanced and took Jaunpur. A son of Bahlol was left in 
possession of Jaunpur, and a small fief was made over to 
Husain ; but on the death of his father (1488), the Lodi prince, 
“supported by Husain, endeavoured to wrest the sceptre of 
Delhi from the hands of his brother, Sikandar. The king of 
Delhi overcame the allies, and thus (1493) the Sharqi or 
Eastern kingdom was extinguished. Husain ended his days 
a fugitive in Bengal, although coinage, by some strange freak, 
continued to be issued in his name up to the year 1500. 

The perturbed state of the rest of India gave to this short- 
lived dynasty a greater prominence than its power would 
otherwise have conferred upon it. The Sharqi capital was the 
resort of many learned men, and the fine buildings there erected 
survive, an object for our admiration, to the present day. The 
extraordinary activity in war of these Sharqi kings has been 
sufficiently indicated in the above brief narrative of their 
doings. Sikandar Lodi of Delhi endeavoured (1517) to revive 
the kingdom as an apanage for his second son, Jalal Khan, 
but this attempt was soon ended by Ibrahim, king of Delhi, 
who expelled his brother and reannexed the territory. 


TaBLeE VI 


THE SHARQI KINGS OF JAUNPUR, 1394-1493 


I. Malik Sarwar 
(otherwise Khwaja Jahan), 
Sultan-ush-Sharq, d. 1399. 


| | 
II. (Adopted son), III. (Brother of No. II) 


Malik Qaranful, Ibrahim Shah, 
Mubarak Shah, d. 1440. 
d. 1401. | 
TV. Mahmid Shah, d. 1458. 
Ed ard Meee 
Wie Bhikén Khan, VI. Husain Shah, 
Muhammad Shah, ‘ deposed 1476, 


d. 1450. fled to Bengal 1493. 


Ahmad- 
abad, 
Gujarat, 
1394-3572. 
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Gujarat, one of the richest and most productive provinces of 
India, was first invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1025-7, 
and there were several subsequent Muhammadan incursions into 
it; but not until the time of Mu‘izz-ud-din Ghori (1196), 
was it annexed to the Delhi kingdom. It continued more 
or less in subjection to Delhi until the end of the fourteenth 
century. That kingdom was during that period at its weakest ; 
and the governor of Gujarat, Zafar Khan, the son of a converted 
Rajput, following the example of so many others, declared 
himself independent under the title of Muzaffar Shah and 
enlarged his bounds considerably. In his time began the 
struggle with the kings of Malwa. In 1411 the sceptre 
passed to his grandson, Ahmad Shah, the founder of the’ 
capital, Ahmadabad. This king had a prosperous reign of 
nearly thirty-three years, during which he erected many of the 
fine buildings for which Ahmadabad is still celebrated. Ahmad 
Shah continued the aggressive acts of his grandfather ; thrice 
he invaded Malwa, penetrating once as far east as Sarangpur, 
while the Malwa king appeared twice under the walls of 
Ahmadabad. Expeditions were also made into the small sur- 
rounding states of Idar and Jhalor, and into Kathiawar to the 
south. There were two wars with Khandesh and one with the 
Bahmani king of Gulbarga. In spite of this warlike activity 
abroad, the king’s own territory was well governed and at peace. 
Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his eldest son (1443-51), eldest 
grandson (1451-9), youngest son (1459), and youngest grand- 
son, Mahmud Shah, Begara (1459 to November, 1511). The 
sixteen years from 1443-59 were occupied with a war against 
Gujarat’s neighbour to the north-east, the Rand of Mewar, in 
the course of which two victories were gained, Chitor, the 
Mewar capital, was besieged, and Abu, the country of Mewar’s 
ally, annexed. Mahmitd was under fourteen years of age when 
he succeeded, and he reigned for fifty-two years. During this 
long period his exploits were many, and he showed himself the 
greatest ruler of his house. He overran Cutch, and marched to 
the Indus, where he defeated the Baloch ; he also reduced the 
two hill fortresses of Girnar (in 1471) and Champaner (in 1484). 
Insurrection at home was severely dealt with ; while abroad he 
invaded Khandesh and penetrated as far as Asirgarh ; another 
time he forced the king of Ahmadnagar (in the Deccan) to 
raise the siege of Daulatabad. But the most unusual part of 
his career is his activity by sea. He suppressed piracy on the 
coast, and allied himself with the Mamlik rulers of Egypt in 
a naval expedition against the Portuguese. After a first success 
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at Chaul, south of Bombay, the Musalman fleet was annihilated 
in a great battle off Diu in Kathiawar (February 3, 1509). 
Mahmiid Shah, Begara, who died on November 23, PEPT AS 
said to be the original of Samuel Butler’s prince whose 


daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad. 


The reign (1511-26) of his son and successor was chiefly 
remarkable for an attempt to protect Malwa against the Rana 
of Mewar. The Rana retaliated by an invasion of Gujarat ; the 
king of Gujarat replied by besieging the Rana in Mandasor. 
The short and inglorious reigns of two sons followed (1526), when 
the throne passed to the third son, Bahadur. This king fully 
maintained the warlike traditions of his line ; he joined a con- 
federacy against the king of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, of which 
the command was given to Bahadur, and his supremacy thereby 
acknowledged by Khandesh and Berar. This campaign was 
successful. Malwa was the scene of his next exploit ; the king 
of that country having intrigued against Gujarat and alsoattacked 
Mewar, Bahadur and the Rana allied themselves to crush him. 
The king of Malwa was captured at Mandi, his capital, and in 
the end was put to death. Malwa was annexed (February, 1531) 
to Gujarat. While Bahadur was absent, Diu had undergone an 
attack from the Portuguese, which the garrison had succeeded 
in repulsing (February 16, 1531). Next came the quarrel 
with the emperor Humayiin. Bahadur had espoused the 
cause of the dispossessed Lodi princes, and furnished them 
with means to attack the Mughals. Humaytin marched against 
Bahadur, then engaged on a siege of Chitor; but before the 
armies could meet, Bahadur had retired to an entrenched camp 
at Mandasor in Malwa. Finding this position untenable, he 
then fled to Mandi, thence to Champaner and Cambay. The 
day before Humayiin reached Cambay, Bahadur had continued 
his flight to Diu in Kathiawar. Humayin being recalled to 
Hindustan by trouble then brewing there, his hold of Gujarat 
was so weakened that his officers evacuated it, and Bahadur 
recovered his kingdom. Shortly afterwards, he quarrelled with 
the Portuguese about their encroachments at Diu. In the 
course of the negotiations, Bahadur went on board the 
admiral’s ship, and in a scuffle which ensued as he was leaving, 
he was killed (February 14, 1537). or nearly forty years 
the kingdom survived, and four more kings reigned over it, 
amid a scene of continuous war, confusion, and tumult. It 
finally came to an end in September, 1572, when Akbar 
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marched from Delhi to Ahmadabad, and the last king formally 
resigned his crown to that Mughal emperor. He escaped in 
1583 and recovered his country, only to be expelled again in 
the following year. Eight years of guerrilla warfare followed, 
until his final capture in 1592-3, when he committed suicide 
on his way to the Mughal general’s camp. 


TaBLe VII 
KINGS OF GUJARAT, 1394-1572 


Wajih-ul-mulk. 


| 
I. (Zafar Khan) 
Muzaffar Shah (1), 
b. June 30, 1342; d. July 27, 1411. 


Il. (Tatar Khan) 
Muhammad Shah, 
usurped power, 1403; died Feb. 14, 1404. 


| 
III. Ahmad Shah, 
b. Nov. 17, 1391; d. July 4, 1443. 
| 


| | 
IV. Muhammad VI. Daid, 


(Zar Bakhsh), deposed after one month and 
d. Feb. 12, 1451. seven days in 1459. 
| 
| | 
V. Ahmad Shah, VII. Mahmud Shah (1) 
d. May 26, 1459. (Begara), 


b. Dec. 27, 14453 d. Nov. 23, 1511. 
| 


| 
VIII. Muzaffar Shah (1), Hasan Khan, == pace 


be April 11514713; d. Feb. 14, 1526: Fartqi 
| (of Khandesh’. | 
IX. Sikandar, X. a Khan) XI. oe Latif Dieacnteee Khas 
d. May 30, Mabmiid Shah Shah, | Fartqi. 
1526, (II), set aside killed XIII. Mahmud (ID, | 
_ Oct. 1526, Bebra; murdered XII. Miran 
poisoned Dec. 15, 1537. Bieb own Muhammad, 
1520. 1554. Fartqi 
(of Khandesh), 
faa aare as reigned six 
XIV. (Suppo- XV. (Habbu, weeks in 1537. 
sititious son) supposititious 
Ahmad Shah son) Muzaffar 
(ID), killed Shah (III), 
April 22, accession, 1561 ; 


1561. resignation, 1572. 
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The central plateau north of the Narbada, known as Malwa, Malwa, 
is one of the most fertile parts of India, and in popular belief 1404-153 
is always verdant and free from famine. It was not until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din, Khalji (1 296-1316), that the Muhammadans 
conquered the country. The local Rae or Raja was slain in 
November, 1305. At some time shortly before 1389, one 
Dilawar Khan, a Ghori by race, was sent from Delhi as governor 
of the province. At length in 1401, when the ruin caused by 
Taimur’s invasion had reduced the power of the Delhi kings 
to its lowest point, Dilawar Khan declared his independence, 
establishing his capital at Dhar. Dying four years afterwards 
(1405), he was succeeded by his more celebrated son, Alp 
Khan, under the title of Hoshang Shah, the founder of Ho- 
shangabad on the Narbada, who transferred the capital to 
Mandi. Almost at once trouble arose with the king of Gujarat, 
who invaded Malwa, reduced Dhar, and installed there his own 
governor. Hoshang was removed to Gujarat, but reinstated in 
1408. Instead of being grateful for this clemency, Hoshang 
invaded Gujarat more than once, provoking reprisals, and in the 
end being forced tocome to terms. In 1420 Hoshang invaded 
Berar, south of the Narbada, and imposed a tribute on that 
country. In the next year he carried out a most romantic 
expedition to Jajnagar in Orissa. During his absence, Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat had entered Malwa. Hoshang returned in 
time to throw himself into Mandi, which he had strongly forti- 
fied in his father’s reign. After a time Ahmad Shah retreated, 
vigorously pursued by Hoshang, until the fugitive defeated his 
pursuer in a pitched battle (March 16, 1423). A few years 
afterwards (1428), a quarrel broke out with the Bahmani king 
of the Deccan over the occupation of Berar. Hoshang met 
the invader bravely, but was defeated ; all his heavy baggage, 
his family, and his followers fell into his enemy’s hands. Ho- 
shang himself escaped to his own country in safety. In 1432 
he determined to move northwards against Kalpi on the Jumna, 
whither the Jaunpur king was also leading an army. The 
Jaunpur forces retired under fear of an attack by the Delhi 
troops, and Kalpi was taken by Hoshang. On his death 
(July 8, 1435), he was followed by his son, Ghazni Khan, 
under the title of Muhammad, Ghori. During his short reign 
of one year, Muhammad behaved cruelly to his family and 
officers, gave himself up entirely to his own pleasures, and dis- 
gusted his people. He suspected his cousin and minister, 
Mahmid, Khalji, of an intention to dethrone him. Finding 
himself thus suspected, Mahmiid caused Muhammad Shah to be 
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poisoned. Mahmid, Khalji, himself then reigned for thirty-three 
years, and earned the character of a brave soldier and a just 
ruler. At first he had to contend against the heirs of the last 
Ghori king, who, aided by Gujarat, endeavoured to recover the 
throne. Of the claimants two were poisoned and one beheaded. 
This king made Kalpi, Mandalgarh, Kotah, and Bindi tributary, 
and fought with Jaunpur, Chitor, and Gujarat. Once he invaded 
the Deccan, defeating the Bahmani king and taking his capital. 
But the final victory in this contest did not rest with Malwa, 
and a compromise was arrived at, by which a boundary was 
fixed on between the two kingdoms. Mahmid’s successor 
reigned peacefully for thirty-two years. Nasir-ud-din, this 
king’s son, was suspected of having poisoned his father ; for 
this reason three governors of provinces united their forces and 
marched against him. They were defeated, and two of them 
killed in battle. Ndasir-ud-din’s conduct was, however, so 
scandalous that his eldest son was induced to head a revolt, 
but not succeeding in his attempt, was forced to escape to 
Delhi. The succession passed to the third son, Mahmid, 
although the other sons contested his right. With the assistance 
of a Hindu officer, Medni Rao, Mahmid was able to defeat his 
rivals and establish himself, even though Delhi and Gujarat 
had intervened. After a time Mahmid, resenting the insolence 
of an all-powerful minister, fled to Gujarat. A restoration 
followed, then another dethronement, and a second restoration. 
Gujarat now became the scene of a disputed succession, and 
Mahmid having sheltered one of the claimants, the successful 
aspirant, Bahadur, declared war. Mandi was taken, Mahmitd 
and his family being made prisoners and deported to Cham- 
paner. On the way Mahmiid was put to death (March 28, 
1531). The Khalji line became extinct and Malwa was 
annexed by Gujarat. 

Huméaytin in the year 1535 made a temporary conquest 
of the province. The next year the governor, one Malli 
Khan, proclaimed himself king under the title of Qadir Shah, 
only to be expelled by Sher Shah, Sir (1545). Subsequently 
Shuja or Shuja‘at (popularly, Shujawal) Khan, Sir, ruled for 
nine years until his death in 1554, during the later years being 
practically independent. His son Bayazid (Baz Bahadur) 
succeeded him, and held the country for ten years, finally 
surrendering it in 1564 into the hands of the emperor Akbar. 
Baz Bahadur is more famed in fable than in history, his love 
for Rupmati forming the theme of many poems. 
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TABERY VETI 


Kincs or MALWwA, 1401-1564 


| ‘| 
Malik Mnughais, Khalji, Daughter ==I. Dilawar Khan, Ghori, 
Minister of No, III. d. 1405. 


| 
I. Alp Khan, Hoshang, Ghori, 


d. July 8, 1435. 
| 


| 
IV. Mahmid, Khalji, Daughter = III. Ghazni Khan, Muhammad, Ghori, 
d. ex I, 1469. poisoned May, 1436. 


| 
V. Ghiyas-ud-din, Khalji, 
poisoned March 30, 1501. 


VI. Nasir-ud-din, Khaljj, 
d. April 30, 1511. 


VII. Azam Humayiin, Mahmiid, 
Khalji (third son), deposed 
and put to death, 

March 28, 1531 (Medni Rao, 
a powerful minister), 


(Incorporated with Gujarat, 
1531-5.) 


Conquest by Humayin, 1435. 


Mallu Khan, one of the Khalji ruler’s officers, 
takes the title of Qadir Shah, 1536; ex- 
pelled by Sher Shah, Stir, 1545. 


Shuja or Shuja‘at Khan 
(Shujawal Khan), 
governed for nine years, d. 1554. 


Bayazid, Sur 
(Baz Bahadur), 
surrendered the province 
to Akbar, 1564. 


§ C. Southern India to 1526, with names of kings to 1687 


We have seen that the first incursion of the Muhammadans General. 
into the country south of the Narbada took place in 1294, 
when Ala-ud-din, Khalji, marched from Karra on the Ganges, 
and passing through Bundelkhand reached Deogiri in Khandesh, 
returning by a more western route to Delhi. A pause of some 
ten years followed, when the southward movement was resumed 
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(1305) under Malik Kafur, Ald-ud-din’s general, who carried 
the standards of Islam to the very southernmost headland of 
India opposite Ceylon. Southern India, for some centuries 
before that time, had been divided between six principal Hindu 
dynasties: (1) the Yadavas in Eastern Telingana ( goo—1000), 
who were absorbed by the Eastern Chalukyas ; (2) the Eastern 
Chalukyas (1000-1300), who were conquered by the Ganpatis 
of Andhra; (3) the Western Chalukyas, capital Kaliyan 
(1000-1300), absorbed by the Deogiri kings ; (4) the Yadavas 
of Deogiri, conquered first by Ala-ud-din in 1294; (5) the 
Ganpatis of Andhra (953-1322), with a capital at Warangal to 
the north-east—they were finally overcome by a Muhammadan 
invader from Delhi ; (6) the Hoysala line of Ballala (1050-1311), 
whose capital was at Dwarasamudra, about 100 miles north- 
west of Seringapatam. Thus, as will be seen from the dates 
above given, there were at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century three Hindu kingdoms in the South or Deccan: 
(1) Deogiri in the north-west ; (2) Warangal in the north-east ; and 
(3) Dwarasamudra, from which the Ballalas held the remaining 
southern territory. The power of Deogiri had been already 
broken by Ala-ud-din, and it never recovered its former position. 
The Ballala realm was conquered and that of Warangal attacked 
in 1310-11 by Malik Kafar; the latter kingdom succumbing 
finally to Ulugh Khan in 1322. A new Hindu kingdom arose, 
however, in the south, of which the capital was at Vijayanagar 
(the site is in the modern Bellary District). This line endured 
from 1336 to 1565. 

Control over the southern conquests could not be long 
maintained by the Delhikings. Ina short time some revolted 
generals fixed on an Afghan officer born in Delhi, one Hasan, 
then bearing the title of Zafar Khan, to be the first king of 
the Deccan. He was enthroned on August 3, 1347, under 
the title of Ala-ud-din Hasan. Either from his having once 
been in the service of a Brahman, or because he claimed descent 
from the Sasanid ruler, Bahman, son of Isfandyar, he bore the 
appellation of Bahman Shah; and by the epithet Bahmani, 
derived therefrom, the kings of his house are known. Their 
capital was at Gulbarga, in the south-west of the modern 
State of Hyderabad. From similar causes, the rule of Delhi 
was thrown off by Khandesh, the country just south of the 
Narbada, and the Fariqi line of kings, who ruled that country 
from Burhanpur, endured from 1399 to 1599. The Bahmani 
power at Gulbarga fell into decay in 1482, but was not finally 
extinguished till 1526, nearly 180 years after the first king’s 
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elevation to the throne. During the last forty years or so of 
this period the kings had no real power, and their dominions 
had already been divided between five of their officers, who 
established kingdoms known by the titles of their founders. 
These kingdoms are: (1) the Adil Shahi of Bijapur (1490- 
1686); (2) the Nizim Shahi of Ahmadnagar (1490-1637) ; 
(3) the Qutb Shahi of Golconda (1512-1687) ; (4) the Imad 
Shahi of Ellichpur in Berar (1484-1574—5) ; and (5) the Barid 
Shahi of Bidar (1492-1609). In 1510 the Portuguese 
established themselves at Goa on the western coast. 
The kingdom of the Bahmanis reached its fullest extent Bahmanis 

almost at once, in the eleven years during which the first king, aaa 
Ala-ud-din Hasan, reigned. It stretched from sea to sea, 1347-1526. 
including the Deccan Districts of the Bombay Presidency, the 
modern Hyderabad State, and those Districts of the Madras 
Presidency which used to be called the Northern Circars. The 
adjoining states were: on the north, Gujarat, Khandesh, and 
Orissa ; on the south, Vijayanagar. Orissa and Vijayanagar were 
Hindu states. For nearly 110 years (1374-1482) the kingdom 
endured unimpaired ; in the remaining forty-four years (1482- 
1526) power was in the hands of revolted generals, who had 
founded new states, thereby reducing the Bahmani power to 
a mere shadow of its former greatness. The last holder of the 
title of king became a fugitive, and ended his days in obscurity 
at Ahmadnagar. Altogether there were eighteen Bahmani 
kings, the first eight ruling from Ahsanabad-Gulbarga, the rest 
from Muhammadabad-Bidar. The second and third kings 
were at almost constant war with Vijayanagar, their southern 
Hindu neighbour. Datid, the fourth ruler, poisoned his 
nephew and predecessor, and shortly afterwards was himselt 
murdered at the instance of the late king’s sister. Muhammad, 
nephew of Daiid, had a fairly quiet reign of over nineteen years ; 
he was enlightened and liberal. On his invitation the celebrated 
poet Hafiz, Shirazi, embarked for India ; but being driven back 
by a storm accepted the omen, and sent an ode to the king 
declining to leave his beloved Shiraz. The eyes of Ghiyas-ud- 
din, son of Muhammad, were put out by a slave ; and he was 
deposed after a short and inglorious reign. His successor, a 
youth of fifteen, fared no better ; two princes of the house 
revolted, and after defeating the king’s army, blinded and 
‘deposed him. Firoz, one of the successful princes, followed 
with a long reign of nearly twenty-five years (1397-1422). 
Early in his reign he was assailed almost simultaneously by the 
Raja of Kherla in Berar from the north, and by the Rae 
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of Vijayanagar from the south. Fearing invasion by the 
Bahmani king, Malwa and Gujarat entered into an agreement 
with Vijayanagar. War ensued, Vijayanagar was invested, and 
the country ravaged. For a time peace was patched up ; but 
war soon broke out afresh, and the Muhammadan kingdom 
was threatened with extinction. Luckily the king’s brother, 
Ahmad, won a signal victory over the Hindus, and the dynasty 
was saved. On the whole it was in these years that the state 
attained its highest prosperity. Firoz was succeeded by his 
brother, whose thirteen years on the throne were passed chiefly 
in warfare against the Hindu confederacy of Vijayanagar and 
Warangal. The fortune of war varied; but at length the 
Warangal Raja was slain and his capital taken. Hostilities 
next broke out with Malwa, in defence of the northern boundary 
of the Bahmani kingdom. No definite success was gained by 
either side, and peace was at length arranged through the good 
offices of the ruler of Khandesh. Under Ahmad’s son, Ala-ud- 
din, the war with Vijayanagar was continued, complicated by 
the revolt of another son, whose cause was espoused by that 
Hindu state. In the end, the pretender was defeated, and 
forced to content himself with the apanage of Raichtr. When 
the Bahmani king had partially reduced the Konkan and 
suppressed a revolt in Berar, he was called on to meet a fresh 
attack from Vijayanagar. After three severe actions peace was 
made. Another unsuccessful invasion of the Konkan followed. 
The death of the king having been falsely reported, fresh 
insurrection broke out in Berar and Telingana, supported by 
the allied kings of Malwa and Khandesh. ‘These troubles were 
met vigorously by Ala-ud-din, although now in failing health. 
He did not survive more than two years, when, after a disputed 
succession, the throne passed to his eldest son. This king, 
Humaytn, acted so cruelly that he has earned the epithet of 
Zalim, or ‘the oppressor’: he was succeeded first by one, then 
by another minor son. Power fell into the hands of a vigorous 
minister, Khwaja Mahmid Gawan, and a victorious reign of 
twenty years followed. At the king’s death (March 26, 1482), 
the kingdom, with the exception of a small area round the 
capital, was split up among various revolted governors. Of the 
remaining five kings of the dynasty, one was in the power of 
his minister and for four years was actually a prisoner, while the 
other four were mere puppets set up by this minister for his 
own purposes. 
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TaBLe IX 
BaHMANI KINGS AT GULBARGA AND Bipar, 1347-1526 


I. Ala-ud-din Hasan, Gangt, Bahman Shah ee Gulbarga), 
accession, Aug. 3, 1347; d. Feb. 20, 1358. 


| | 
Il. Muhammad, IV. Daad Shah, Mahmiid Khan. Ahmad Khan, 


Bahmani, d. May 20, 
d. March 21, 1375. 1378. 
Mujahid Sha h, jennw'e Mee VUL Firoz IX. Ne Shah, 
. April 14, 1378. Shah, d. April 25, Shah, Wali 
1397- Rozafziin, (capital, Bidar), 
d. March 16, d. Feb. 24, 1435. 
1422, 
X. Ala-ud-din, 
| Ahmad Shah, 
VI. Ghiyas-ud-din, VII. Shams-ud- d. April 3, 
deposed June 15, din Shah, 1458. 
1397. deposed Nov. 15, 
1397. XI. Ala-ud-din, 


Humayitin Shah, 
Zalim, 
d. Sept. 4, 1461. 
| 


| | 
XII. Nizam Shah, XIII. Shams-ud-din, Muhammad 
d. July 30, 1463. Shah, d. March 26, 1482. 
XIV. Shahab-ud-din, Mahmtid Shah, 
d. Dec. 26, 1518. 
[In the hands of a minister, and 

in confinement from about 

1514. General anarchy. New 

kingdoms formed, c. 1489.] 

| 


XVII. ae Shah, 
1523-6, 

reigned three years, 

poisoned, 1525-6. 


| 
XVI. Ala-ud-din, 
reigned two years 
and three months, 
deposed and murdered 
in 1521-2. 


| 
XV. Ahmad Shah, 
reigned two years, 
1519-20. 


XVIII. Kalim-ullah, 
nominal 1525-6 
(fled to Bijapur, and 
thence to Ahmadnagar). 
[Names not in the line of succession are omitted. The table is founded on Major 
W. Haig’s ‘ Notes,’ 7. A. S. B., pt. i, vol. Ixxiii (1904), Extra No. p. 15.] 


The founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty, Yusuf, entitled Adil Adil 
Khan, was a Turk who had found his way through Persia to ea 
Entering the service of the Bahmanis, he had risen 1490- 1686 


the Deccan. 
After some years he renounced 


to be governor of Bijapur. 
his allegiance to the waning power at Bidar, and assumed the 


VOL. IL. Oe 
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attributes of sovereignty (1490). He carried war into the 
territory of Vijayanagar (1493), and was able to defeat a combi- 
nation against him, due to his encouragement of the Shiah form 
of Islam. His minor son succeeded (1510), under charge of 
a protector, who re-established the Sunni religion. Palace 
intrigues disturbed the country, but in the end the king’s 
party prevailed. Some territory to the east was recovered, 
which provoked an attack from Bidar, but Bijapur repulsed 
the invader. Next the king made a campaign against the 
Hindus on the south, but was unsuccessful. War was declared 
by the Nizam Shahi king of Ahmadnagar, in which Bijapur 
gained the day. An attack was also made by Bijapur on Bidar. 
The third king, a debauchee, was removed after a reign of 
six months, his younger brother succeeding and reigning for 
more than twenty-three years. In this reign Goa was finally 
conquered by the Portuguese. Natives of the Deccan were in 
special favour with this king; the army was entirely recruited 
from them, and their language encouraged. Warfare was con- 
tinuous throughout his reign: a campaign (1535) against 
Vijayanagar was not successful ; a few years afterwards Ahmad- 
nagar and Bidar (1542) combined against Bijapur. A short-lived 
peace was ended by a confederacy (1551) between Ahmadnagar, 
Golconda, and Vijayanagar to destroy Bijapur ; but the allies 
failed in effecting their purpose. Ali (1558-80) returned to 
the Shiah faith, and continued the wars with his neighbours 
more or less successfully. In 1564 the Adil Shahi king joined 
with the kings of Golconda and Ahmadnagar to destroy the 
Hindu state of Vijayanagar. A great battle was fought near 
Talikot in January, 1565; the Hindus were entirely crushed, 
Vijayanagar taken, and the dynasty extinguished. Ali, Adil 
Shah, built at Bijapur the principal mosque, a large masonry 
reservoir, some aqueducts, and the city wall. A minor 
succeeded, with the queen dowager, Chand Bibi, as regent, 
between whom and the more ambitious of the generals there 
was constant dissension. Meanwhile the state was at continual 
war with the other kingdoms ; and after the king had assumed 
power he fought with Ahmadnagar, and then with the Hindus 
to the south. In 1595 the king of Ahmadnagar was killed in 
battle. A new king succeeded at Bijapur in 1626, and soon after 
that date the Mughal emperor Shahjahan began a war of 
conquest against Ahmadnagar. Bijapur came to the latter’s 
aid ; but the Nizam Shahi king preferred to submit, and left 
his ally to bear the whole brunt of the emperor’s attack. A 
long investment of Bijapur began in 1633 ; two years afterwards 
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the siege was raised, and in 1636 a peace concluded. During 
the years 1648-59 the kingdom was troubled by the new 
power of the Marathas, then rising into notice under the 
celebrated Sivaji. In 1662 Sivaji was forced to conclude a 
peace. Already in 1657 Aurangzeb, then only governor for 
his father, had made an unprovoked attack on Bijapur; but 
before he had effected his purpose, the Mughal war of 
succession called him away to the north. In 1665-6 Jai 
Singh, the Mughal general, and Sivaji made a fresh attack 
on Bijapur. These allies were not able to conquer it; but in 
1667 Sivaji by himself forced it to pay him tribute, and in 
1673-4 he was able to annex some of its territory. In 
1679 the Mughal emperor’s eldest son attempted to take the 
capital, but failed ; and in 1685 he was similarly unsuccessful. 
At length Aurangzeb moved against the place himself; and 
on October 15, 1686, Bijapur was taken and the monarchy 
destroyed. All the territory was occupied by the Mughals in 
the year 1688. 


TABLE X 


Apit SHAHi Kincs oF BIJAPUR, 1490-1686 


I. Yisuf, Adil Shah, 
d. 1510. 


| 
II. Ismail Shah, 
d. Sept. 6, 1534. 
| 


| | 
III. Malla Shah, IV. Ibrahim Shah, 


blinded and d. 1558. 
deposed | 
Feb., 1535. . | 
V. Ali Shah, Tahmasp. 
assassinated 
April 10, 1580. VI. Abu’l Muzaffar, 
Ibrahim Shah, 
d. 1626, 


VII. eee Shah, 

d. Noy. 4, 1656, aged 45. 

(Tributary to Mughals 
from 1636.) 


VIII. Ali Shah, d. 1673, 
aged 36 lunar years. 
| 
XI. Sikandar Shah. (Bijapur 
taken by the Mughals, 
Oct., 1686, Sikandar 
then aged 15 years. 
Died in 1700 or 1701 
in Aurangzeb’s camp. ) 


CcCc2 


Nizam 
Shahis of 
Ahmad- 
nagar, 
1490-1637. 
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The history of the Nizim Shahis is much like that of the Adil 
Shahis—consisting chiefly of wars and rumours of wars, 
intrigues of generals and courtiers, and disputed successions. 
The founder had been governor of Junnar under the Bahmanis. 
When his father, a converted Brahman who had risen to be 
minister, was murdered by the king’s order, the son proclaimed 
himself independent. He founded the city of Ahmadnagar, 
built a fort there, and made the place his capital. On his 
northern frontier he captured the fortress of Daulatabad, and 
along with it a part of Khandesh. The next king was involved 
for some time in a war of succession ; as soon as he had freed 
himself from this entanglement, he inflicted defeats on Berar 
and Khandesh. Bahadur, king of Gujarat, intervened, and in 
the end, having been proclaimed at Ahmadnagar, forced its 
king to admit his supremacy. In the remaining years of the 
reign there were further wars with Bijapur, On the second 
king’s death the succession was again disputed. Fresh war 
with Bijapur broke out, in the course of which the Nizam 
Shahi king was besieged in his capital. Peace was made only 
to be broken. Golconda then offered itself as an ally against 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar. The campaign was disastrous, Ahmad- 
nagar was besieged a second time, and the king forced to sue 
for peace. ‘Tired of fighting with each other, the Muhammadan 
rulers now entered into a confederacy against the Hindu power 
of Vijayanagar, which was successfully attacked and crushed. 
In the next reign, during the regency of the queen-mother, the 
state was once more involved in war with Bijapur. Next, these 
two states united against their northern neighbour of Berar. 
By this time the king had set aside the queen-mother and had 
assumed control himself. He invaded and conquered Berar, 
but, yielding to a protest from the Mughal emperor, relin- 
quished his conquest. In,1588 the king, whose epithet was 
‘the Madman,’ was murdered by his son; confusion reigned, 
and assassination was rife. In the end, a rival prince, the 
parricide’s cousin, replaced him, only to be superseded two 
years afterwards by his own father, Burhan. This king en- 
deavoured to recover the territory which the Portuguese had 
occupied, and also engaged in other wars. His son and 
successor was killed (1595) in a battle fought against the 
Bijapur army. The minister set up a usurper, who was soon 
deposed in favour of his predecessor’s son. The new king had 
only reigned about a year when Akbar sent an army against 
Ahmadnagar, but it was repulsed by the vigorous defence of 
the celebrated queen, Chand Bibi (1596). Vhe capital fell, how- 
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ever, upon a second attempt (July, 1600), the king being made 
captive and sent to the fortress of Gwalior. In 1610 the chief 
minister, an Abyssinian called Malik ‘Ambar, freed the territory 
from the Mughals and set up the last king’s son, In 1612 the 
emperor Jahangir failed in an attempt to oust Malik ‘Ambar. 
This great minister died about 1626, and his son, who succeeded 
to power, having quarrelled with the king, strangled him (about 
1631). Meanwhile, early in the reign of Shahjahan (1627- 
58), one of his generals, Khan Jahan, rose in revolt, and 
obtained an ally in the king of Ahmadnagar ; but the attempt 
to throw off the Mughal yoke did not succeed. Husain, a 
child of ten, had been made king by the son of Malik ‘Ambar ; 
but in 1635 this noble was divested of all power by the 
Mughal emperor, and the boy-king sent to prison at Gwalior. 
Shahji, Bhonsla, the father of Sivaji, attempted to revive the 
kingdom under another boy-king. This youth, too, was 
taken and sent to Gwalior; and in 1637 the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom was finally absorbed into the Mughal empire. 


STARTER 
N1zAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 1490-1637 


Nizam-ul-mulk, Bahri, a converted Brahman. 


| 
I. Ahmad Shah, d. 1508. 


| 
TI. Burhan Shah, d. 1553-4. 
| 


| 
Khudabandah. ITI. Husain Shah, d. 1565. 
| 
| | 
Tahir IV. Murtaza Shah, VII. Burhan Shah, 
(supposititious son). ‘the Madman,’ d. April 30, 1595. 
murdered | 


July 6, 1588, | 


“agate Ve | 
IX. Ahmad Shah V. Husain Shah, VI. Ismail Shah, VIII. Ibrahim Shah, 


(usurper), deposed April 30, deposed by killed in 
set aside 1589. his father, battle, Sept., 1595. 
Feb., 1596. May 26, 1591. 


| 
X. Bahadur Shah, 
deposed and sent to Gwalior, the capital taken by Akbar, 1600. 


| 
XI. Murtaza Shah, 
imprisoned and strangled about 1631. 


XII. Husain Shah, 
a boy of ten, removed by Mughals and sent to Gwalior, 1635. 


Another boy prince set up by Shahji, Bhonsla; taken by Mughals and 
sent to Gwalior, 1637. 
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Qutb The Qutb Shahi kingdom was founded by a Turk in the 

Shahis of Bahmani service, who had become governor of their eastern 

Nees province of Golconda. In 1512, after having long held that pro- 
vince, he declared himself independent and ruled the country 
as king for thirty-one years. His son succeeded him, and, during 
a reign of seven years, carried on war against Bijapur with 
varying success. Ibrahim, another son, followed, and during 
his long reign of over thirty years the usual warfare continued. 
This king was one of the allies who destroyed Vijayanagar, the 
last Hindu kingdom of the south. Another long reign carries 
us on to 1612; it was during this period that the city of 
Hyderabad, the present capital of the Nizam, was founded 
a few miles from Golconda. A nephew succeeded in 1612. 
In his reign (1635) the Mughal emperor, Shahjahan, forced 
the Qutb Shahis to pay tribute. Twenty years afterwards, 
Aurangzeb, then governor of the Mughal provinces, won 
over by his intrigues Mir Jumla, the Qutb Shahi minister, 
and began to undermine the dynasty. Events in Hindustan 
called the prince away (1657) before he could carry out his 
project. But the Golconda state was already in decay ; Sivaji, 
the Maratha, levied tribute from it in 1667; Diler Khan, 
the Mughal general, invaded it in 1678; and at length, during 
1685 to 1687, the emperor Aurangzeb accomplished his life-long 
purpose of extinguishing all the independent states of India. 
Hyderabad-Golconda was taken in September, 1687, and the 
Qutb Shahi kingdom came to an end. 


TABLE XII 


QutB SHAHI KrNGs or GoLconpA (HYDERABAD), 1512-1687 


I. Sultan Quli, d. Noy. 21, 1543. 
| 


| | 
Il. Jamshid, IV. Ibrahim, d. June 6, 


d. July 27, 1550. 1580. 
; | 
| 
III. Subhan Quli, V. Muhammad Quli, Muhammad Amin. 


deposed July 27,1550. = d. Jan. 21, 1612. | 
VI. Muhammad, 
d. c. 1635. 


VII. Abdullah, 
d. April, 1672. 


VII. Abw’] Hasan = Daughter. 
(Hyderabad taken Sept. 21, 1687; king 
died in captivity about 1704.) 
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When the other generals and governors threw off the Bahmani Imad 

yoke, the governor of Berar, Imad-ul-mulk, a converted Hindu Nee 
from the Kanara coast, followed their example (1484); when jn Berk, 
he died, he was succeeded by his eldest son, who main- 1484-1575. 
tained his position and reigned for about twenty-three years. 
His son, Darya Shah, had a more peaceable reign than usual, 
and after about thirty-four years was succeeded by an infant 
son. The regent set aside this boy after a few years, and 
assumed power in his own name. At length the Nizim Shahi 
king of Ahmadnagar defeated the usurper about 1574-5, and, 
setting both him and the legitimate king aside, annexed the 
territory to his own dominions. 


TasLe “XIII 
IMAD SHAHI KINGS OF ELLICHPUR, 1484-1574-5 
J. Fathullah, Imad-ul-mulk (Hindu convert), d. 1504. 


| 
IJ. Ala-ud-din (capital, Gawil), d. ¢. 1527-8. 
III. Darya, d. c. 1562. 
IV. Burhan (infant), deposed by Tufal Khan, c. 1568. 


Tufal Khan usurps the throne; defeated and imprisoned by 
king of Ahmadnagar, 1574-5 


Qasim, Barid, a Turkish officer of the Bahmani dynasty, had SE 
risen to high office at the capital during the time when that eee Mes 
kingdom was slowly decaying. Following the example of the 1492- -1609, 
governors of the outlying provinces, he appropriated the last 
strip of territory adjoining the capital (1492), and limited the 
Bahmani king’s power to the citadel of Bidar. The country 
passed from father to son for four generations. The last of 
these rulers was expelled by a distant relation, who continued 
to rule for some time after 1609, but it is not known exactly 


when or how his reign ended. 


TaBLE XIV 
BaRID SHAHI KINGS OF BIDAR, 1492-1609 
I, Qasim, Barid, d. 1504. 
II. Amir, d. 1539. 


Ill, Aly, d. 1582. 
| 


| ee 
IV. Ibrahim, d. 1589. V. Qasim, d. 1592. 


3 VI. Ali, expelled ¢. 1599. 
VII. Amir. 


Fariqi 
kings of 
Khandesh 
(Burhan- 


pur). 
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The Khandesh kings were the second Muhammadan dynasty 
to establish independent rule south of the Narbada. In the reign 
of Firoz Shah of Delhi (1351-88), there lived one Malik Raji, 
who claimed descent in the twenty-second generation from the 
Khalifah Umar (634-44), surnamed /arig (the Discriminator). 
This man entered the Delhi service as a simple trooper, and 
rose to be governor of the district of Thalner, on the northern 
edge of Khandesh. After the death of Firoz (1388), Raji 
maintained his hold on the country, and on his death (1399) 
it passed to his son Nasir. ‘The territory was enlarged to the 
south, the hill fort of Asirgarh was captured from the Hindus, and 
Burhanpur was founded and made the capital. Towards the 
end of his thirty-eight years’ reign, Nasir was discomfited by 
a Bahmani army, and owed his rescue to aid from Gujarat 
and Malwa. Two peaceful reigns followed; but in that of 
the second Adil Khan (1457-1503) an ineffectual attempt 
was made to throw off the supremacy of Gujarat, which had 
been acknowledged for several years. The next ruler declared 
war against his neighbour on the south, the Nizim Shahi king at 
Ahmadnagar ; but, Malwa combining against him, he was forced 
to desist. Protected by and allied to the Gujarat kings, the 
Fartiqi house continued to take its full share in all the wars and 
disputes of the surrounding states. The ninth king was actually 
for a time placed on the Gujarat throne, his mother having 
been a princess of that dynasty. In 1572 the Mughal generals 
made a raid into Khandesh; and subsequently, in 1595, the 
Khandesh ruler served on their side under Akbar’s son, Murad. 
The last king, however, Bahadur, who succeeded in 1597, 
declared war against the Mughals; and when Akbar came to 
Malwa on his way to the Deccan, the king shut himself up in 
Asirgarh and prepared to stand a siege. When Akbar’s men 
had stormed and taken the lower fort (1599), Bahadur and his 
garrison surrendered. 
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TABLE XV 
FARUvQI Kincs or KHANDESH AT BURHANPUR, 1388-1599 
Khan Jahan, Farigi. 
Ne Malik Raji, d. April 29, 1399. 
iil a Khan, d. Sept. 21, 1437. 
IIL. ah Khan, fea 


assassinated | 
May 1, 1441. VIII. (Adil) Azam 
Humayitn, 
IV. Mubarak, d. 1522, 
d. Bs 1457. 
hae ' | | | 
Ve (Miran Ghani) Vil Daud: IX. Muhammad X. Mubarak, 
Adil Khan, d. Aug. 8, Shah (crowned Sh IDCs). 
d. Sept. 6, 1510. king of Gujarat), 1500. 
1503. | d. May 15, 1536. 


VII. Ghazni Khan, 
poisoned after 
two days, I5Io. 


: | | 
XI. Muhammad, XII. Raja Ali, 
d. 1576. killed in battle 


Jan. 7, 1597. 


XIII. Bahadur 
(submitted to 
Akbar, 1599). 


Tl, The Mughal Empire, 1526-1803, including the 
Sir Line of Afghans (1540-1555), with Appendix 
to 1862 


The conquest of India by Babar at the end of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century introduced into the govern- 
ment of the country a succession of strong and vigorous rulers, 
who by persistent effort gradually brought the whole of India 
under subjection. These Mughal rulers were, for nearly two 
hundred years, men of exceptional bodily activity and great 
force of character, being usually blessed, in addition, with 
length of days. Up to 1712, all authority remained exclusively 
in the emperor’s hands, and no successful general or palace 
favourite ever succeeded in pushing them on one side, or 
seizing the reins of power, as had been so frequent under other 
dynasties. There were comparatively few disputed successions ; 
those that did arise were soon concluded without having thrown 
the government into disorder; and, in addition, most of the 


Zahir-ud- 
din, Babar, 
1520-30. 
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reigns were of more than usual length. Thus, we have now to 
describe two hundred years of strong government and continu- 
ous conquest, of increasing order and tranquillity within the 
realm. At length, Aurangzeb (1658-1707) had, as it seemed, 
placed the crowning stone on the edifice of universal empire in 
India. But already, unnoticed, the seeds of decay had been 
sown. Natural conditions forbad the rule of one man over such 
a vast territory, and almost as soon as the empire had stretched 
itself out nearly to Cape Comorin it began to fall to pieces again. 
Then commenced a period of rapid decay ; weak ruler followed 
weak ruler, ministers and governors usurped the royal power, 
the Hindus from the south pressed ever onwards towards Delhi, 
the Sikh sectaries in the north-west were restless and aggressive, 
foreign invasion supervened, and the empire of the Mughals, 
for nearly fifty years before the British army occupied Delhi 
(1759-1803), had become nothing more than the shadow of 
a name. 

Zahir-ud-din, Babar (b. February 14, 1483), a Barlas Turk, 
descended in the fifth generation from Taimtr the Lame, 
succeeded in his twelfth year (1494) to the small mountain 
principality of Farghanah, east of Samarqand. After ten years 
of stirring adventure, in which he was sometimes king of 
Samarqand, sometimes a fugitive for his life, he was finally 
turned out of the region north of the Oxus river. Driven south- 
wards, he captured Kabul almost without opposition, and there 
established himself. During twenty-two years (1504-26) he 
extended his rule over Kandahar, fought the Uzbegs in Khura- 
sin and Transoxiana with little or no success, and made several 
raids into India. At length he determined on a permanent 
conquest of that country. He advanced without much diff- 
culty to within a hundred miles of Delhi. The king, Ibrahim, 
Lodi, drew up his army on the plain of Panipat, about fifty-five 
miles north of Delhi; and on April 21, 1526, a decisive battle 
was fought, in which Ibrahim, Lodi, was killed and his army 
defeated with prodigious loss. Delhi surrendered at once, and 
Agra was occupied on May 10, 1526. In four months, all of 
the Delhi kingdom then in possession of the Lodis and the 
former kingdom of Jaunpur had been reduced to submission. 
Then the Hindu Rajas, who had tardily espoused the Lodi 
cause, advanced to contest the day with Babar, having at their 
head Rana Sanga Singh, the Sesodia ruler of Mewar (Chitor). 
A decisive battle was fought near Kanwa, three marches from 
Biana, on March 16, 1527, in which the Hindus were routed. 
The rest of 1527 and the whole of 1528 were spent in consoli- 
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dating Babar’s hold on the country. But ill-health began to 
diminish his energy, and he died at Agra on December 27, 1530. 

Humayin (b. March 6, 1508) was the eldest of the four sons Humayin, 
left by Babar. His first act was to conciliate his next brother, ae eee 
Kamran, by ceding to him Kabul, Kandahar, and the Punjab. Jan. 1356. 
The other brothers were given governments in India. Humaytn 
began by pushing his armies eastward to Kalinjar in Eastern 
Bundelkhand, and to Chunar on the Ganges between Allah- 
abad and Benares. Trouble then arose with Gujarat, which was 
invaded and conquered (November, 1534). On this occasion, 
Humayin himself reached as far south as Cambay on the ocean ; 
but he was recalled to the northern provinces by the threaten- 
ing acts of Sher Khan, an Afghan officer of the late Jaunpur 
kingdom, who held a fief in the south of Bihar. 

Since the defeat of the Lodis by Babar in 1526, Sher Khan 
had become conspicuous in his own part of the country. At 
length, after mastering the whole of Bihar and gaining 
possession of the strong hill fort of Rohtas, Sher Khan laid 
siege to Chunar. In 1532 Humayin reduced Sher Khan to 
nominal submission; but during the emperor’s absence in 
Gujarat his rival had recovered Bihar, and was busily besieging 
Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

Humayiin hastened back from Gujarat, and in 1538 and 

1539 recovered first Chunar, and then the Bengal capital of 
Gaur. After this many of his troops began to desert and return 
to their homes in the west. Sher Khan resumed his activity, 
and barred Huméayiin’s line of retreat from Bengal to the 
capital at Agra. On his way back, Humaytin’s camp was sur- 
prised one night at Chausa, near the mouth of the Karamnasa 
river (June 26, 1539), and he barely escaped with his own life, 
leaving his women and baggage in the hands of the enemy. 
A further attempt to retrieve the day again ended in disaster 
near Kanauj on the Ganges (May 16, 1540.) For several years 
Humayiin became a homeless wanderer, was refused shelter 
in Sind and Marwar, and forced finally to betake himself to 
Kandahar (1543), Persia, and Kabul. 

Sher Shah, Str, was one of the greatest rulers that India has Sher Shah, 
known, though his fame has been obscured by the fact that a 
writers like Abu’l Fazl, in the interests of the Mughals, have ; 
done their utmost to decry or obscure his merits. In his short 
reign, to the territories taken from Humaytn he added those of 
Malwa. He also invaded Mewar and took Chitor. He was 
killed by an explosion on May 22, 1545, when supervising 
operations at the siege of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. 


Salim 
Shah, Str, 
1545-54- 


Firoz Shah, 
1554- 


Muham- 
mad Shah, 
Adil 
(Adili), 
1554-6. 


Ibrahim, 
Sur, 
1554-5- 
Sikandar, 
Sir, 
1554-5. 
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Islam (or Salim) Shah, the second son of Sher Shah, suc- 
ceeded his father after a contest with his eldest brother. In his 
time India was troubled by no foreign invasion, unless it were 
Humiaytin’s advance in 1552 as far as the Indus. But there 
was civil war at first, and afterwards repeated conspiracies, the 
latter provoked by the king’s hatred and suspicion of his 
Afghan chiefs. Salim Shah conducted two successful cam- 
paigns in the Punjab, which he recovered from the hands of 
a powerful governor. He also strengthened his hold on Malwa. 
At his death (October 21, 1554), his son was proclaimed, only 
to be murdered a few days afterwards by his maternal uncle, 
Mubariz Khan, who was also a Str, and a nephew of Sher 
Shah. 

The murderer ascended the throne under the title of 
Muhammad Shah, Adil (the Just), which was corrupted by the 
common people into Adili (the Confuser), or Andhli (the 
Blind). He was as illiterate and as incompetent as his two 
predecessors, Sher Shah and Salim Shah, had been the reverse. 
But he had the good fortune to be served by a man of genius, 
a great warrior and a great administrator, Himii, a native of 
Mewat, belonging to the small Hindu trading class known as 
Dhisar. Himi is said to have defeated his master’s opponents 
in twenty-two pitched battles. Adil Shah can hardly be said to 
have reigned, for he was not able to hold Delhi for longer than 
eleven months. The last two years of the Str rule (1554-5) 
were, in truth, nothing more than a confused fight between 
Adil and his two relatives, Ibrahim and Ahmad Khan 
(Sikandar). Ibrahim Khan rose in Biana, west of Agra, took 
Delhi and Agra, and assumed the sovereignty. Ahmad Khan 
(Sikandar) did the same in the Punjab. These two claimants 
met at Farrah near Agra, where Sikandar was victorious, and 
seizing Agra and Delhi was soon in possession of the whole 
country from the Indus to the Ganges. Hum§ayitin now 
advanced from the west and defeated Sikandar’s troops ; 
whereupon Ibrahim seized the opportunity to recover his 
position, but was himself defeated near Biana by Himi, the 
general of Adil. Ibrahim, Stir, who suffered sixteen or 
seventeen defeats in three years, finally forced his way to 
Bengal, where he was treacherously put to death (1567 or 
1568). Adil and his general were next obliged to turn eastwards 
to resist an invasion from Bengal. Himii now resolved to return 
to Delhi in order to attack the emperor Humayiin, whose 
accidental death before Himi’s force reached that place 
enabled him to occupy Agra and Delhi without difficulty. 
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On his flight from Agra and Delhi in 1540, Humaytin had Humayin’s 

passed first into Sind (1541-2). There be was unable to estab- sels oh 
lish himself, and next tried Marwar with equally unfavourable 1 ee Bo. 
results. He returned to Sind, where his son Akbar was born. In’ 
1543 he was forced to retire westwards to Kandahar, where his 
brothers did not welcome him. At length, in 1544 he entered 
Persia, and after undergoing many humiliations, obtained 
from the Safawi king, Tahmasp, aid to recover Kandahar. 
After it had been taken (1545), Humayin set out for Kabul, 
which he occupied, ousting another of his brothers. Two 
years afterwards (1547) this brother recovered Kabul, only 
to be again ejected (1548). The succeeding years were occu- 
pied by this struggle for Kabul and the country to the north, 
in which Humayin finally prevailed. In 1554 the state of his 
affairs had become so favourable that a reconquest of India 
was determined upon, 

Humaytn, with Bairam Khan, his best general, crossed the Humayin, 
Indus early in January, 1555, and occupied the Northern 1554-6 
Punjab and Sihrind (Sirhind). The first battle was decided in 
their favour, and again near Sihrind a victory was obtained over 
Sikandar, Sur. These successes cleared the way to Delhi, which 
was reoccupied on July 23, 1555. Matters were at this stage 
when, on January 20,1556, Humayiin died from the results of an 
accidental fall as he was descending from the roof of a house. 

At Huméayin’s death his eldest son Akbar (born October Akbar, 
15, 1542) had entered on his fourteenth year. Under the 155°16°5- 
tutelage of Bairam Khan he had been sent to restore order 
in the Punjab. Altogether the position of affairs was most 
unfavourable. The reconquest of India was only just begun, 
and there were formidable rivals in the field. Himt was ad- 
vancing from the east, and a council of war proposed the aban- 
donment of India and a retreat upon Kabul. But thanks to 
Bairam Khan’s determined attitude, this advice was rejected ; 
and thereby the Mughal empire was established firmly, perhaps 
more firmly than could have been hoped for if Humayun had 
survived. ‘The first danger, an advance by Himt, the general 
of Adil Shah, Sir, was boldly met; and in a well-contested 
battle at Panipat, the Hindu general was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and executed. After Delhi and Agra had been 
rapidly reoccupied, a return to the Punjab was necessary, 
to meet the renewed attempts of Sikandar Shah, Sur; but he 
was soon forced to desist and take to flight. In the first three 
years of the reign Ajmer, Gwalior, and Jaunpur were recovered, 
in the last instance a son of Adil Shah, Stir, being put to flight. 
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As was natural for a young prince of ability, Akbar was dis- 
satisfied with his position of subordination to Bairam Khan; and 
in March, 1560, he proclaimed his assumption of the govern- 
ment in person. Bairam Khan fled to the Punjab and tried 
to resist, but soon submitted, was pardoned, and permitted to 
depart for Mecca. At the port of embarkation he was assassi- 
nated by a man who had a private grudge against him. 

For several years Akbar was hindered by rebellion among 
his generals and relations. These difficulties having been 
surmounted, in 1564 Malwa, and in 1566 Kabul, were added 
to his realm. By the time he was twenty-five (1567), Akbar 
had crushed all his adversaries. His career of conquest was now 
uninterrupted. The Rajputs were attacked and Chitor taken 
(1568), the fortresses of Ranthambor and Kalinjar reduced 
(1569-70), and Gujarat conquered (1572). Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa were first acquired in 1575, but not reduced to com- 
plete subjection until 1592. A brother, having caused trouble 
in Kabul (1581), was soon recalled to obedience ; in 1581-4 
an insurrection in Gujarat was effectually dealt with ; in 1587 
Kashmir was acquired without much exertion. From 1586 the 
Afghans north and south of the Khyber were greatly agitated 
by a religious leader called Jalala, who proclaimed war against 
the empire. For fourteen years a campaign was waged against 
them, without any very satisfactory results. During these years 
(1586-1600) Akbar remained near the Punjab frontier; but 
his armies were not idle elsewhere: Sind was taken in 1592, 
and Kandahar in 1594. By this last date, the whole of India 
north of the Narbada had fallen under the sway of the Mughal 
emperor. Akbar now endeavoured to extend his dominions 
into the Deccan. The Fartiqi king of Khandesh was the first 
to acknowledge Akbar as his suzerain; and after a repulse in 
1596, due to a spirited defence by the celebrated queen, Chand 
Bibi, the citadel of Ahmadnagar was taken (July, 1600). The 
last few years of Akbar’s life were embittered by the conduct 
of his eldest son, Salim (afterwards Jahangir), who procured 
the murder of Abuw’] Fazl, his celebrated minister. Akbar died 
on October 5, 1605, leaving behind him one of the greatest 
names in history. 

From 1579 Akbar endeavoured to establish a new eclectic 
religion, the Divine Faith, but without permanent results. 
His constant aim was to conciliate the Hindus, and to repress 
Muhammadan bigotry. This far-sighted policy is no doubt one 
of the chief reasons -for the unusual duration of his dynasty. 
We have in the Ain-t-Akdar?, written by Abu’l Fazl, exceptional 
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means of understanding Akbar’s system of government in all 
departments. At the end of his reign there were fourteen 
Subahs or provinces, each under a governor, or JVazim, with 
a Revenue Controller, or Diwan, at his side. With the assis- 
tance of a Hindu financier, Todar Mall, the system of land 
revenue had been reduced to some sort of order. But the 
assessments then made must be looked on rather as ideal 
standards than as the actual income for any particular year. 
Far into the eighteenth century, the measurements of the lands 
were incomplete ; and there is every indication that annual 
revenue-rolls had never ceased to be drawn up. The object of 
Todar Mall’s registers appears to have been rather to prevent 
the state being imposed on than to protect the ryot. His 
tables enabled the central controlling offices to check the 
local officials, and, secondly, to prevent the grant of larger 
or more profitable assignments (7agzrs) than the rules justified. 
The army consisted almost entirely of cavalry, and it was 
recruited through its own chiefs, and not directly by the state. 
Civil justice was very much in the hands of private bodies, such 
as trade guilds or caste juries; petty crime was dealt with by 
the village headmen. ‘There was a great deal of private fight- 
ing between clans and villages; and the land revenue was 
frequently refused until an armed force had been sent. The 
degree in which order and subjection were ensured varied with 
the conditions at court and the efficiency of the local governors ; 
but even at the best of times there was little approach to the 
regularity and punctuality of revenue payment expected in 
modern days. 

Although far from being the equal of his father Akbar, 
Jahangir (born August 10, 1569) was by no means an ineffi- 
cient ruler. After suppressing an attempt by his eldest son to 
seize the throne, he began his reign by going himself to Kabul, 
and sending armies against the Rana of Mewar and the kings 
of the Deccan. The campaign in the South met with little 
success, for in 1610 Malik ‘Ambar, the able minister of Ahmad- 
nagar, recovered that territory and expelled the Mughals. In 
1611 Jahangir married the celebrated Persian lady, Nur Jahan, 
who from this time until the end of the reign played a 
conspicuous part. Disturbances which had arisen in Bengal 
were finally put an end to in 1612; but in the Deccan an 
attack on Ahmadnagar was defeated. Soon after this mishap, 
war broke out with Mewar, where prince Khurram (Shahjahan) 
succeeded (1614) in forcing the Rana to make his submission. 
In the same year an insurrection in distant Kabul was quelled. 
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The English ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, visited Jahangir’s 
court about this time (he landed near Surat, September 26, 
1615; re-embarked February 7, 1619); and he has left us an 
interesting account of the king’s character and the condition of 
the country. Prince Khurram was now given the command 
in the Deccan, but returned to court in September, 1617. 
Jahangir in that year was at Mandi in Malwa; the next year 
he passed in Gujarat. A renewal of disturbances in the Deccan 
involved the return of prince Khurram to that country. Not 
long afterwards a dangerous illness of the emperor gave rise to 
much intrigue as to the succession, in the course of which 
Khurram was forced into rebellion. He fled first to Telingana 
and then to Bengal ; and it was not till 1625 that he made his 
peace with his father. Jahangir now set out for Kabul, where 
the followers of the fanatic Jalala were once more giving 
trouble ; and on the march occurred the curious episode of 
the emperor’s seizure by his chief general, Mahabat Khan, and 
his release by the courage and cleverness of Nir Jahan. 
Jahangir had gone to Kashmir as usual in 1627, but, falling 
ill, his removal to Lahore was determined on. Before the 
journey was completed, he died on October 18, 1627. The 
chief buildings in his reign were the tomb of his father at 
Sikandra near Agra, part of the palace within the Agra fort, 
and the palace, fortress, and city wall of Lahore. : 

A slight contest for the succession was soon decided in 
favour of Jahangir’s eldest son, Khurram (born December 27, 
1591), who succeeded under the title of Shahjahan. Some 
troubles in Kabul and in Bundelkhand were suppressed ; then 
occurred the revolt of Khan Jahan, Lodi, who had been a 
favourite general in the late reign. In consequence, Shahjahan 
was forced in October, 1629, to proceed to the Deccan, where 
he passed two and a half years. Khan Jahan was driven out 
of Ahmadnagar, where he had sympathizers. He sought 
refuge at Bijapur, but was soon forced to move away and 
abandon that part of India. Becoming a mere fugitive, he 
was finally killed in Bundelkhand (1630). The war against 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur had meanwhile been vigorously 
prosecuted. ‘The Nizam Shahi king was murdered by his 
minister, whose submission was accepted by Shahjahin. A 
siege of Bijapur was then begun, but without success. After 
being absent three years (1632-5), during which Deccan affairs 
did not prosper, Shahjahan returned there. A second attempt 
to take Bijapur failed, but in 1635 terms were made under 
which that state became tributary to the Mughals. Golconda- 
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Hyderabad was also forced to agree to the payment of 
tribute. 

The emperor returned to Delhi in 1637. It was in this 
year that Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian king’s governor, ceded 
Kandahar to the Mughal emperor. It was held for eleven 
years (1637-48), when the Persians retook it. Three suc- 
cessive attempts, in 1649, 1652, and 1653, failed to eject them, 
and Kandahar ceased thenceforth to form part of the empire. 

In 1645 Shahjahan took the field in person and proceeded 
to Kabul, while Balkh was reduced by his fourth son, prince 
Murad, only to be overrun again soon after by the Uzbegs. 
Prince Aurangzeb’s campaign against these invaders was a 
failure ; he was besieged in Balkh, forced to abandon it, and 
only avoided capture by a disastrous retreat (1647). Earnest 
but ineffectual efforts to recover Kandahar filled the years 
1649-53. The Deccan wars then recommenced, on this 
occasion prince Aurangzeb being in command. Attacks were 
made on Golconda-Hyderabad (January, 1656) with some 
measure of success ; and an unprovoked war with Bijapur was 
commenced in March, 1657. At this point Shahjahan’s illness 
absorbed the attention of his four sons, each of whom hoped 
to acquire the throne; and for the time being further action 
in the Deccan was suspended. 

Dara Shukoh, the eldest son, was with his father at court, 
and was the declared heir apparent. Shuja, the second son, 
advanced against his eldest brother from his own government 
of Bengal, only to be defeated and forced to retire. Soon 
afterwards (April, 1658) Aurangzeb and Murad, the third and 
fourth sons, defeated Dara Shukoh’s partisan Raja Jaswant 
Singh, Rathor, near Ujjain in Malwa. At length Dara Shukoh 
met his brothers in the field at Samtigarh near Agra (May 
30, 1658), where he sustained a crushing defeat, followed by 
his flight to the west. Shahjahan was deposed by Aurangzeb, 
and left a prisoner in his palace within the fort of Agra, where 
he survived until February 1, 1666, Shahjahan’s court was 
the most magnificent that India has ever seen, and in his reign 
the Mughal empire, if not quite at its greatest extent, was 
without doubt at its greatest glory. This emperor was a most 
extensive builder: we owe to him the lovely tomb known as 
the Taj Mahal; the fort and palace at New Delhi (Shahjahan- 
abad), the wall of that city, and the imposing Jami Masjid 
there ; also at Lahore the tomb of his father Jahangir. rn 

It was three years (1658-61) before all the rival claimants Ree 
were finally disposed of. Pursued by Aurangzeb, Dara fled 1658-1707. 
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first to Lahore and then to Sind; but an advance by prince 
Shuja from Bengal recalled Aurangzeb to the east before Dara 
had been dealt with. At Khajwa (now in Fatehpur District) 
the two armies met; Shuja was defeated and fled. Jaswant 
Singh, Rathor, who had passed first to one side and then to 
the other, now threatened Agra, but retreated on Aurangzeb’s 
approach. Meanwhile Dara had found his way to Gujarat, 
whence he tried to effect a junction with Jaswant Singh. The 
Raja once more played the traitor; and Dara Shukoh, left 
alone to face Aurangzeb, suffered a defeat near Ajmer, and 
being refused entry into Ahmadabad fled onwards to Sind. 
There his host betrayed him, he was brought to Delhi, and 
four days afterwards murdered. Further trouble arose with 
prince Shuja, who won over Aurangzeb’s eldest son for a time. 
But Shuja’s fortunes declined, and soon he fled from Bengal 
into Arakan, and was never heard of again. The remaining 
brother, Murad, was murdered in prison. 

In 1661 Bikaner was entered and the Raja reduced to sub- 
mission. At the other extremity of the realm Mir Jumla, an 
officer who had come over to Aurangzeb from the Golconda 
king’s service, led an expedition into Assam with disastrous 
results (1662-3). About this time the emperor had a danger- 
ous illness, during which intrigue was rife. Happily he soon 
recovered, and to restore his health he departed for Kashmir. 

The Marathas of the Deccan, whose doings occupy from this 
time so large a space in Indian history, now began to be con- 
spicuous under the leadership of a remarkable man, Sivaji 
(1627-80), son of Shahji. In his sixteenth year Sivaji began 
his career as a robber chief ; in 1648 he revolted against his 
sovereign, the king of Bijapur, and soon began to plunder the 
adjoining Mughal territories. In 1662 Shaista Khan, the 
Mughal governor, took the field against him without much 
success, but three years afterwards Raja Jai Singh (of Amber), 
who had superseded Shaista Khan, induced Sivaji to submit 
(1665) and proceed to Delhi. There he found himself practi- 
cally a prisoner, but in 1666 he managed to escape. Jai Singh 
had been ordered to attack Bijapur, but failed in the attempt ; 
no greater success attended the emperor’s son, Mu‘azzam, and 
Jaswant Singh, Rathor. During all this time Sivaji continued 
his raids and incursions, Finally, about 1671, danger else- 
where prevented any continuance of active measures in the 
Deccan, and the Marathas gained considerable strength in 
the interval. 


The Afghan clans beyond the Indus had broken out into 
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open hostility, and in 1673 Aurangzeb marched in person to 
Hassan Abdal. For over two years (Jan., 1673, to Oct., 1675) 
he remained in that quarter, and after his return to the capital 
his generals carried on the strife. During the emperor’s 
absence, an obscure Hindu sect, called by Manucci the mun- 
aiyas, or ‘shaven-heads,’ had raised a rebellion to the south 
of Delhi, which was suppressed with some difficulty. Aurang- 
zeb’s rule now became more openly bigoted. The poll-tax on 
Hindus was imposed, and other oppressive acts against them 
were enforced. 

On the death of Jaswant Singh, Rathor (Dec. 8, 1678), 

_ Aurangzeb attempted to seize his infant sons. This outrage 
led to an alliance between Mewar and Marwar. Aurangzeb 
marched to Ajmer for an invasion of Marwar, while terms were 
made with Mewar. Hardly had Aurangzeb returned to Delhi 
when the Rana of Mewar was found to have broken the treaty. 
Active measures were adopted to meet the new difficulty, and 
Aurangzeb went back to Ajmer. In a little time, prince 
Akbar, the emperor’s third surviving son, was won over by the 
Rajputs (Jan., 1681), and, openly joining them, was proclaimed 
emperor. Akbar’s own troops, however, soon deserted him, 
and the Rajputs alone not being able to sustain his cause, he 
fled for refuge to the Marathas (1681). 

In the Deccan from 1672 to 1680 Sivaji had continued his 
activity, becoming more and more powerful every day. He 
even ventured occasionally north of the Narbada, and far to 
the south recovered his father’s fief of Tanjore. During these 
years the Mughal governor forced the king of Golconda to 
come to a temporary settlement (1678), and then turned his 
arms against Bijapur, but without success, being forced in 
the end to raise the siege. In 1680 Sivaji died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sambhaji. 

In 1682 Aurangzeb arrived in the Deccan, where he was 
destined to remain constantly engaged in warfare until his death 
twenty-five years afterwards. He began by reducing a number 
of small hill forts. His son, Mu‘azzam, was sent against Bijapur, 
but found himself too weak to reduce it. Golconda was the 
next object of attack, and terms of peace were wrested from 
the Qutb Shahi king. Aurangzeb then marched in person 
against Bijapur; the capital was taken and the monarchy 
destroyed (1686). The peace with Golconda was now 
perfidiously broken, the capital taken (Sept., 1687), and the 
monarchy subverted. As the result of suspicions arising 
during these operations, Mu‘azzam, the eldest surviving son of 
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Aurangzeb, was made a prisoner, and remained in confinement 
for seven years (1687-94) in his father’s camp. By the 
above conquests the whole of India as far south as Tanjore 
was for the first time incorporated in the Mughal empire, 
which was now at its greatest extent. 

Eight years (1690-98) were spent in a dilatory siege of Jinji 
(Gingee), then held by the Marathas. During these years and 
those that followed Aurangzeb was at perpetual warfare against 
various Hindu chiefs, taking one petty fort after another only 
to abandon them again. The Mughal power was beginning 
to bleed to death; no one was completely trusted, and the 
fighting power of the army was gradually wearing down. One 
of the last movements of the army was a retreat northwards to 
Ahmadnagar, and there Aurangzeb died on Feb. 21, 1707. 

In spite of his many virtues, enormous industry, unweary- 
ing persistence, and fair talent for war, Aurangzeb cannot be 
pronounced a successful ruler. Apparently he had raised the 
empire to a pinnacle of glory never before attained; but 
the germs of decay were already at work. He had educated the 
Marathas by twenty-four years of fighting into being his equals, 
if not his superiors, in war. The huge area of the empire, 
under then conditions, was quite beyond one man’s control, 
as probably Aurangzeb himself perceived, since he attempted 
to effect a partition of it between his three sons. While the 
emperor was absent in the Deccan, government in Hindustan 
had suffered. The empire, as Aurangzeb left it, did not endure 
much beyond the five years of his son’s reign; and from 1712 
the governors sent to the Deccan began to be practically 
independent. Aurangzeb has been blamed for the suppression 
of the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan; but this 
charge should not be laid entirely at his door, for the same 
policy had been pursued by Akbar, who seized Khandesh | 
and did his best to acquire Ahmadnagar, while Jahangir and 
Shahjahan continued to follow the same course. 

Aurangzeb left three sons, of whom the eldest was away 
in Kabul, while the youngest had been sent south to govern 
Bijapur. The middle son, being on the spot, took possession 
of the camp, claimed the throne, and set out to seize the 
capitals of Agra and Delhi. The eldest son made still greater 
haste, and arrived at Agra first. Their armies met to the 
south of that city; the eldest son, Shah Alam (Mu‘azzam), 
gained the day, and his brother, Azam Shah, was defeated and 
slain (June 7, 1707). In a few months the new emperor, 
who had taken the title of Bahadur Shah, proceeded to 
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Rajputana, in the hope of reasserting the Mughal authority ; 
but before he had done much in that direction, he decided 
to advance into the Deccan against his youngest brother, 
who had usurped Hyderabad. ‘This brother, Kim Bakhsh, 
was defeated near that place on Jan. 2,.1709, and died of 
his wounds. Bahadur Shah retraced his steps, in order to 
resume his efforts against the Rajputs. He had barely 
reached Ajmer when a rising of the Sikhs to the north of 
Delhi forced him to make what terms he could with the 
Rajputs, and hurry on to face this new danger. Banda, the 
Sikh leader, escaped, though his fort was taken. Content 
perforce with this imperfect measure of success, Bahadur Shah 
moved on to Lahore. He died there on Feb. 17, 1712. 

At the time of his death, Bahadur Shah’s four sons were in his Jahandar 
camp. ‘The second son, Azim-ush-shan, who had been governor Shah, 1712. 
of Bengal, was the wealthiest and best equipped. But he Was 
slow in action; and while he stood on the defensive the 
remaining brothers combined, and under persistent attack 
Azim-ush-shan’s force melted away. During the battle, which 
he was at length forced to fight with a much diminished army, 
his elephant took fright and in its terror rushed into the Ravi, 
where both elephant and rider were drowned. . The three 
victors began at once to quarrel over the terms of their 
compact, the two younger were killed in battle, one after the 
other, and the eldest, Mu‘izz-ud-din, Jahandar Shah, remained 
for the moment undisputed master of the throne. He moved 
to Delhi, and there plunged into dissipation in the company 
of a dancing-woman, of whom he had become violently 
enamoured. 

But Azim-ush-shan had left behind in Bengal as his repre- 
sentative his second son, Farrukhsiyar. This prince, as soon 
as he heard of his father’s defeat and death, proclaimed 
himself emperor. With the aid of two Saiyid brothers, who 
were then governors of Patna-Azimabad and Allahabad 
respectively, he was able to gather together an army. He 
advanced from Patna to Allahabad, and thence onwards to 
Agra. Jahandar Shah’s attempt’to eject one of the two Saiyids 
from Allahabad had already failed; and soon afterwards 
Jahandar Shah’s eldest son was shamefully beaten in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khajwa (Fatehpur District), Jahandar Shah, 
after these disasters, moved out in person from Delhi and 
pitched his camp to the east of Agra. Farrukhsiyar found a 
ford to the west of it, by which he crossed the river Jumna, 
whereupon Jahandar Shah shifted his position. A battle 
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ensued not far from Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra. On Jahandar 
Shah’s side the Turanis were disaffected, and his Wazir, 
Zulfigar Khan, was dilatory and over-cautious. The vigorous 
onslaughts led by the Saiyids broke Jahandar Shah’s division 
to pieces; finding that he ran great danger of falling into their 
hands, he abandoned the field and fled to Delhi. ‘There the 
fugitive monarch was surrendered by his Wazir, who earned 
nothing by his treachery, as he was strangled on the same day 
that his master was beheaded. 

Although Farrukhsiyar had arrived at the throne through 
the exertions of the two Saiyids, his reign was passed in efforts 
to get rid of them. Owing to the emperor’s own vacillation, 
these efforts were entirely fruitless. Early in the reign the 
second Saiyid brother led a force against the Rathors of 


_ Jodhpur, compelling the Raja to make terms and give a 


daughter as a bride to the emperor. In the Punjab, another 
general besieged the Sikh leader in Gurdaspur, and Banda and 
some hundreds of his followers, yielding to starvation, gave 
themselves up. ‘The captives were brought to Delhi, paraded 
in triumph, and publicly executed. An expedition was sent 
against the Jats, who had lately become powerful in the region 
between Delhi and Agra. ‘These latter operations were not 
very successful, but diplomacy secured what arms had failed to 
effect. In the Deccan the governors, first Nizim-ul-mulk, and 
then the second Saiyid brother, Husain Ali Khan, found the 
Marathas too strong for attack, and temporized with them 
instead of fighting. Certain concessions of a share in the 
revenue were made, on condition that the Marathds ceased 
their raids. ‘The underhand hostility to the Saiyids reached in 
the end to such a pitch that the elder Saiyid urged his brother 
to return to Delhi from the Deccan. When they were once 
more together, they deposed Farrukhsiyar (Feb. 17, 1719) in 
favour of another member of the family. After a short time 
Farrukhsiyar’s life was taken in prison (April 17, 1719). 

The two emperors who succeeded were mere puppets in the 
hands of the Saiyids. They were brothers, young men of 
about twenty, both sickly and consumptive. ‘The first died on 
May 31, and the second on Sept. 6, 1719. During these seven 
months the two most important events were the grant to the 
Marathas of written assignments on the Deccan revenues, in 
return for their aid in the deposition of Farrukhsiyar ; and 
a rising by the garrison of Agra fort, the nominal head of which 
was a grandson of Aurangzeb, who had been long a prisoner 
there. This rising the Saiyids suppressed with sufficient vigour. 
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For the third time the Saiyids had recourse to the prison- Muham- 
house of Taimur’s descendants at Delhi. Muhammad Shab, ™@¢ Shh, 
then a youth of eighteen, ascended the throne under their ges 
tutelage, in the same way as his predecessors. Soon the 
governor of Allahabad, a partisan of Farrukhslyar, showed his 
discontent, and an army was sent against him; but the fort 
could not be taken and the siege lingered on until terms were 
arranged. Nizdm-ul-mulk, head of the Turani party, was 
equally dissatisfied, and abandoning his government of Malwa, 
made for the Deccan and possessed himself of the fortress of 
Asirgarh. An army sent-by the Saiyids in pursuit was defeated 
on June 7, and on July 31, 1720, the Saiyids’ nephew, who 
was their representative at Aurangabad, was also defeated 
and killed. Evidently active measures were necessary. The 
elder brother returned to Delhi to take charge of Hindustan, 
the younger, with Muhammad Shah in his train, moved towards 
the Deccan. The emperor’s camp had not travelled farther 
than the borders of Jaipur territory, when the younger Saiyid 
was assassinated (September 27, 1720), by a Mughal, insti- 
gated by some of the chief generals among the Turanis and 
Persians. The whole of the Saiyid’s army immediately 
dispersed. Unavailing efforts were made by the elder 
brother to save the situation; he brought out another 
prince, Muhammad Ibrahim, and gathered together a host 
of men to oppose Muhammad Shah’s return to Delhi. In 
a well-contested battle of two days (November 1 and 2, 
1720), fought between Muttra and Delhi, the Saiyid was 
defeated and captured. 

The new Turani Wazir lived only a few months, when 
Nizam-ul-mulk, also a Turani, was recalled to take his place. 
He endeavoured to deal with disorder in Rajputana and Gujarat, 
but he was disliked at court and his position soon became 
untenable. Finding some pretext, he returned to the Deccan. 
The court party tried to supersede him in that government, 
but he defeated the newly named governor in a pitched battle 
at Shakar Khera on September 30, 1724. Other semi- 
independent states began to arise. In Rohilkhand a petty 
trooper had gradually accumulated most of the province into 
his hands, and barely yielded a nominal allegiance to Delhi. 
Another campaign against the Jats did little more than change 
the line of their succession; and the Jat power continued to 
grow in strength. As for the Marathas, they began to appear 
everywhere—in Gujarat, in Malwa, in Bengal, in Bundelkhand. 
They established themselves firmly in the first named, and in 
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the second they acquired office as deputies of the Mughal 
governor. ‘The Raja of Eastern Bundelkhand was glad to 
cede to them one-third of his territory, as payment for their 
aid against the Mughal governor. 

Internal disorder and Maratha encroachment were not the 
only dangers that threatened. A warrior of genius, Nadir 
Shah, had arisen in the north of Persia, had first recovered 
that kingdom for the Safawis and ejected the Ghilzai usurpers, 
then setting the Safawis aside altogether, had lately stood 
forth as sovereign in his own right (January, 1734).eeate 
opened communications with Muhammad Shah, but met with 
scant courtesy, and his letters remained for years unanswered. 
Nadir Shah had taken Kandahar (March 12), and moving 
northwards occupied Kabul (June 18, 1738). His next 
project was the invasion of India. The governor of Kabul 
was defeated near Peshawar on November 14, 1738, and 
Lahore yielded on January 11, 1739, after a nominal 
defence. Nizim-ul-mulk had been recalled to court the year 
before, and was then acting with little success against the 
Marathas in Malwa. In the face of the new danger, he was 
made vicegerent (December 1, 1738), the governor of Oudh 
was summoned with his troops, and the imperial forces at 
Delhi were set in order. The army of Hindustan entrenched 
itself in front of Panipat. Nadir Shah camped some miles to 
the north of this position. On the day that Sa‘adat Khan, 
governor of Oudh, reached the imperial camp (February 12, 
1739), his baggage train was captured by the Persians. Sa‘adat 
Khan insisted on immediate retaliation; and ambitious to 
share the honours of the day, the noble next in rank to the 
Wazir, Khan Dauran, followed him into the field. The Indians 
were disastrously defeated, Sa‘adat Khan was taken prisoner, 
and Khan Dauran mortally wounded. During the succeeding 
night and day the Indian army began to melt away. Further 
resistance could not be hoped for from such a disheartened 
crowd, and negotiations were opened. Nizam-ul-mulk went to 
visit Nadir Shah, when fair terms were arranged ; and as a re- 
ward Muhammad Shah conferred on Nizdm-ul-mulk the offices 
of the late Khan Dauraén. On learning of this appointment, 
Sa‘adat Khan, who had long intrigued for the position, made 
common cause with a discontented Persian courtier. They 
persuaded Nadir Shah that the terms granted were ridiculously 
easy. The first offers were withdrawn, Muhammad Shah was 
forced to visit Nadir Shah, and the two monarchs proceeded 
to Delhi, On the second night after their arrival, a rumour 
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spread that Nadir Shah had been assassinated. A relation ‘of 
the Wazir headed a street émeufe, and the Persians were slain 
wherever they were seen. Next morning early, Nadir Shah 
left the palace for the roof of a mosque in the main street, and, 
laying his bare sword down before him, gave orders for 
a general slaughter. Many hours afterwards, when thousands 
had been slain, he was persuaded to put up his sword, and the 
slaughter was stayed. Some weeks were passed in collecting 
a huge ransom and emptying the imperial storehouses of their 
treasures. A formal treaty was drawn up by which Muhammad 
Shah ceded the Punjab, Multan, Sind, and Kabul; and a 
princess was given in marriage to Nadir Shah’s son. Coin was 
stamped and the Friday prayer made in Nadir Shah’s name. 
At length, after restoring Muhammad Shah to the throne, the 
conqueror departed from Delhi, and recrossed the Indus on 
September 13, 1739. 

In regard to the remaining years of the reign (1739-48) 
there is little to say. New favourites intrigued and supplanted 
each other at court; the Marathas invaded Bengal in 1742 
and were repulsed with difficulty ; and in 1745, at the instiga- 
tion of the Oudh governor, a futile attempt was made to 
recover Rohilkhand, Muhammad Shah in person accompanying 
the army. At length, in the end of 1747, the news came that 
Nadir Shah had been assassinated, coupled with the report 
that one of his Afghan officers, Ahmad Khan, Abdali, had 
proclaimed himself king at Kandahar under the title of Ahmad 
Shah, Durr-i-durran, and was already on his way to India. An 
army was prepared and sent out under the orders of the 
emperor’s young son, also named Ahmad Shah, with the Wazir 
as real commander. By the time they reached the Sutlej, 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali, had taken Sihrind. The Wazir was killed 
by a gunshot while at prayers in his tent (March 11, 1748). 
But his son, Mu‘in-ul-mulk, at once gave battle to the Afghans, 
who were defeated and retired to their own country. 


on April 14 Muhammad Shah had died. ‘The governor o 
Oudh, Safdar Jang, a Persian, the nephew and successor 
of Sa‘adat Khan, seized his opportunity and proclaimed 
prince Ahmad Shah as emperor, obtaining for himself the 
coveted office of Wazir. The remainder of this reign was 
taken up by a contest between the Turani party, represented 
by the family of the late Wazir, and the Irani or Persian 
faction, to which Safdar Jang belonged. ‘The latter began his 
term of office by inducing an Afghan, the chief of the semi- 
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independent state of Farrukhabad, to attack his fellow-tribes- 
men in Rohilkhand. The chief was slain in the attempt, and 
the Wazir at once annexed the Farrukhabad country. A few 
months elapsed, and the Farrukhabad Afghans rose and 
ejected the Wazir’s officers. First the Wazir’s chief general, 
then the Wazir himself was defeated in the field. Recourse 
was had to the Marathas, always ready to hire themselves out 
to the highest bidder. With their aid the Afghans were 
reduced to subjection; but the Marathas and their claims 
remained as an incubus, which could never afterwards be 
shaken off. The emperor was in the hands of his mother, an 
ex-dancing-girl, and she again under the control of a eunuch. 
The eunuch was assassinated by the Wazir, whereupon the 
Turanis took advantage of the emperor’s anger to detach 
him from the Wazir. For six months the conflict raged round 
Delhi, till at length the Wazir drew off to his government in 
Oudh. The Marathas, who were allies of the winning side, 
became all-powerful. Confusion increased, and the country 
round Delhi, was raided in every direction. The grandson of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, a youth of eighteen, emerged as dictator, and 
by him the emperor, who had shown a preference for this boy’s 
uncle, was deposed, blinded, and sent into the prison-house 
of the princes. 

The successor was an older man, the only surviving son of 
Jahandar Shah; personally he was amiable and devout, but 
feebler, if possible, than his predecessors. Such troops and 
officials as were left passed their time in demonstrations for 
arrears of pay. Money ceased to come in, even from the few 
districts still unabsorbed by hostile Marathas or revolted 
generals. The Wazir made many unsuccessful efforts to recover 
territory, and to assure his position placed all the emperor’s 
sons and relations in a more or less honourable captivity. The 
heir apparent, Mirza Abdullah (known as Ala Gohar, after- 
wards Shah Alam), was the only one who evaded capture. 
On May 19, 1758, he was besieged in his house but effected 
his escape and fled to the districts west of Delhi, and then 
made his way, via Bareilly, Fyzabad, and Allahabad, to 
Bihar. Ahmad Shah, Abdali, had previously returned to 
India ; he occupied Delhi and was there proclaimed king 
(January 28, 1757); he then advanced on Muttra and Agra. 
Cholera breaking out in his camp, he beat a hasty retreat 
from India. Dissatisfied with Alamgir II’s conduct during 
this invasion of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, the young Wazir pro- 
cured his assassination on November 28, 1759, and raised 
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up another phantom ruler to the throne under the title of 
Shahjahan Sani. 

After his flight from Delhi, Ala Gohar travelled round by Shah 
Saharanpur and sought the protection of the Afghans of Alam, 
Rohilkhand ; failing with them, he next addressed himself to ere 
Shuja-ud-daulah, the son of Safdar Jang, governor of Oudh. 
This noble’s only anxiety was how easiest to rid himself of such 
an undesirable visitor. He suggested the recovery of the rich 
provinces of Bihar and Bengal. Ala Gohar, with such aid as 
he had been able to obtain, took the hint, and marching east- 
wards endeavoured to occupy Patna. On December 22, 
1759, having heard of his father’s death, he claimed the throne 
under the title of Shah Alam. Several years were spent in 
ineffectual attempts to conquer Bihar. At the battle of Buxar 
(October 23,.1764), fought by the British against Shuja-ud- 
daulah, the emperor was present on the side of the latter. 
After the defeat of Shuja-ud-daulah, Shah Alam made terms 
with the British, and accepted a tribute from the revenues of 
Bengal; and in addition the greater part of the Allahabad 
province was made over to him. He resided at Allahabad 
under the protection of the British from 1765 to 1771. 

At Delhi, after the death of Alamgir II, the Marathas were 
supreme. The Muhammadan nobles entered into a combination 
against them, and called on Ahmad Shah, Abdali, to help them 
to strike a blow for their faith. The Marathas collected all 
their strength, and, abandoning their old guerrilla tactics, 
entrenched themselves in a position near Panipat. Their 
adversaries gradually reduced them to a state of starvation, and 
at length on January 13, 1761, inflicted on them a crushing 
defeat. For six or seven years, the Marathas were not seen 
any more in Northern India ; and a newly risen Afghan, Najib 
Khan, was all-powerful at Delhi, while Shuja-ud-daulah 
occupied the country as far as Aligarh, and Straj Mall, 
Jat, of Bharatpur, became master of Agra city and fortress. 
The Marathas appeared again in force in 1769-70, when Najib 
Khan, now entitled Najib-ud-daulah, made terms with them, 
but died soon after (October 30, 1770). An invitation to 
return to Delhi was sent to Shah Alam, which he accepted, 
and he re-entered Delhi in 1771. 

Although there was an emperor at Delhi, the Marathas were 
the real rulers. For a few years after 1774, domestic quarrels 
recalled them to their own capital at Poona in the Deccan. It 
was at this time that Shuja-ud-daulah, aided by the British, 
conquered and annexed Rohilkhand, thus at length terminating 
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in his favour a quarrel that had lasted over thirty years. At 
Delhi itself, Najaf Khan, a Persian related by marriage to the 
Oudh governor, came to the front; and before his death in 
1782 he had recovered some portion of the country between 
Delhi and Agra, and the fortress of Agra itself. But the 
Marathas now acquired even more than their old position, 
through the energy of Mahadji Sindhia, aided by the military 
talents and vigour of the Savoyard soldier of fortune, Benoit de 
Boigne. During an interval of Maratha absence from Delhi 
the grandson of Najib Khan made an attack on that city (1788), 
seized and blinded the emperor Shah Alam, only to be himself 
driven out to perish miserably. Sindhia and the European 
officers commanding his trained infantry and artillery continued 
to rule undisputed for fifteen years longer. The causes of the 
hostility between the British and Marathas, which led to the 
war of 1803, will be spoken of elsewhere. Suffice it to say 
here that on September 11, 1803, Lord Lake fought the 
Maratha army within sight of Delhi and thoroughly defeated 
it, taking sixty-eight pieces of cannon of different kinds and 
sixty-one tumbrils of ammunition. The city of Delhi was 
occupied and the Mughal empire ceased to exist. 

The blind Shah Alam (born June 4, 1728) died on 
November 18, 1806, and was succeeded in his barren title, 
under the terms of the treaty with the British, by his son 
Akbar Shah II (born April 24, 1760, died September 30, 1837) ; 
and he in turn by his son, Bahadur Shah (born 1775), who 
was deported after the Mutiny to Rangoon, and died there on 
November 7, 1862. 

W. IRVINE. 
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CHAGHATAE GURGANIS, OR MuGHAL EMPERORS, 1526-1803 


I. Zahir-ud-din, Babar, d. 1530. 
| 

II. Muhammad Humayin, d. 1556. 

I. Jalal-ud-din, Akbar, d. 1605. 


. Nutr-ud-din Muhammad, Jahangir, d. 1627. 


. Shihab-ud-din Muhammad, Shahjahan, deposed 1658, died 1666. 


| i 
VI. Muhi-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzeb, Alamgir, d. 1707. 


| 2 
VII. Muhammad Shah Alam, Bahadur Shah, d. 1712. 


| 
Khujistah Akhtar, 
Jahan Shah. 


| | 
II. Mu‘izz-ud-din, Azim-ud-din, Rafi-ul-qadr, 
Jabandar Shah, Azim-ush-shan. Rafi-ush-shan, 
killed 1712. | 


| | | 
IV. Aziz-ud-din, IX. Muhammad Muhammad XI. Rafi- X. Rafi-ud- XII. Mubam- 
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CHAPTER XI 
VERNACULAR LITERATURE} 


Tue Hindu doctrine of Faith (44aké) was originally pro- 
pounded in the famous Sanskrit work entitled the Bhagavad- 
gitd. Ut was subsequently developed in the Puranas, and 
especially in the Bhagavata. The date and history of its origin 
in India are unknown, nor does it concern us at present to 
consider the question whether it is due to the influence of 
Christianity, as has been maintained by some eminent scholars. 
Its essence consists in the acceptance of the necessity of faith 
in a personal deity, a faith which closely corresponds to what 
Christians understand by theterm. St. Augustine’s commentary 
on faith, as quoted by the late Professor Cowell in the preface 
to his translation of the Aphorisms of Sandilya—quid est 
credere in Deum? credendo amare, credendo diligere, credendo 
in eum tre, et cius membris tncorporari—is almost word for word 
what a modern Hindu would say about dhakiz. 

If we exclude from consideration the religion of some learned 
Hindus, whose textbooks are written in Sanskrit, the foundation 
of modern Hinduism is not the esoteric Védantism about which 
much has been written in Europe, but consists in a belief in a 
Trinity—the Supreme Deity, His Incarnation, and His Energic 
Power ?,—consecrated by a passionate bhakti directed either to 
the Incarnation or to the Energic Power conceived as a person. 

More than half the literature of modern India is directly 
based on this view of religion. Whether in the form of epic 
poem, or lyrics, or parenetic treatises, it deals with some aspect 
of the Deity, either with one of his two great incarnations, Rama 
and Krishna, or with Siva and his energic power under the 


1 In the following pages free use has been made, so far as it is applicable, 
of the account of vernacular literature given in the last edition of the 
Gazetteer, The writer has also more than once repeated language 
employed by himself on former occasions. 


2 This is the true Trinity of Hinduism,—not the oft-quoted Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. 
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form of Durga’. Four-fifths of the rest consists either of com- 
mentaries or of treatises on the art of poetry, all of which are 
ancillary to the purely religious literature. Only the small 
remainder is definitely secular. 

It is noteworthy that many of the vernacular writers, including 
those who have exercised the greatest influence on the develop- 
ment of the Hindu character, were men in the humblest ranks 
of life, as contrasted with Sanskrit writers like Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhiti, or Sankara, who were Brahmans and lived at the courts of 
kings. The greatest of all the moderns, Tulsi Das, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. Kabir 
was a weaver, and Dadti a humble cotton-carder. Namdév, the 
founder of Maratha poetry, was a tailor, and his most famous 
successor, Tukaram, a struggling Sidra shopkeeper. Tiruvall- 
uvar, the brightest star in the South-Indian firmament, was a 
Pariah, the lowest of the low ; and Vémana, the most admired 
of Telugu writers, was an untaught peasant. 

Indian vernacular literature is divided as to periods by a Poetry and 
sharp line coinciding roughly with the commencement of the P7°°* 
nineteenth century. The earlier period was the age of poetry, 
and the later that in which prose first found general employ- 
ment. In the age of poetry prose was almost unknown, except 
as a vehicle for commentaries and the like. Even these were 
often in metre, for every author wrote most naturally in verse. 
While this verse was always elegant and musical, prose, for 
want of practice, was awkward and involved. ‘To us it seems 
curious that writers found prose, like Saul’s armour to David, 
only an incumbrance, and were ever ready to throw it off for the 
freedom of action granted to them by rules of prosody ; yet 
such was undoubtedly the case. As explained in the chapter 
on Languages (Vol. I, ch. vii), the general employment of prose 
in the vernacular was due to English influence and to the need 
for elementary reading-books for the younger servants of the 
Company. ‘The first writers advanced with hesitating steps, 
but a century of practice has given facility and a confident 
sense of progress. ‘The vernacular prose of the present day is 
very different from that of a century ago, though, strange to say, 
few Europeans are aware of the fact, and we find textbooks still 
in use for Government examinations which were written in the 
days of the Marquis Wellesley. 

1 With this transfer of the purely spiritual conception of an energic 


power to the grosser one of a divine female, compare the Trinity of early 
Arab Christianity—Father, Son, and Virgin-Mother. 
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Considerations of space prohibit any attempt to give a com- 
plete account of the enormous mass of Indian vernacular 
literature. In the following pages the literature directly or 
indirectly connected with the three great forms of dhakii will 
be considered first. Here the classification will be, primarily, 
according to the objects of worship, and only secondarily accord- 
ing to language. Thus the literature, as a whole, dealing with 
Rama will be described, followed by brief notices of its most 
important examples in each language. Then the literatures 
connected with Krishna, and with Siva (or Durga), will be 
discussed in the same manner. After these have been dis- 
posed of, the remaining space will be allotted to other features 
of the various literatures. Here each language will be con- 
sidered separately. Three or four will be handled at some 
length. The rest must necessarily be dismissed in a few lines 
for each. 

The literature dealing with Rama had its origin in the twelfth 
century in Southern India. Raméanuja, its founder, came from 
Conjeeveram. He wrote only in Sanskrit, and addressed him- 
self only to Brahmans. <A Védantist by religion, the cardinal 
point of his teaching was the personal existence of a Supreme 
Deity, endowed with every gracious attribute, full of love and pity 
for the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the released 
soul a home of eternal bliss near him—a home where each 
soul never loses its identity, and whose state is one of perfect 
peace. Inthe Deity’s infinite love and pity he has on occasions 
become incarnate in various forms for the salvation of mankind, 
and his fullest and most noble incarnation was that of the Great 
Example, Rama-chandra. The sect which Ramanuja founded 
did not gain much popularity in Northern India, and was bound 
by the strictest rules regarding eating, bathing, and dressing, 
Early in the fifteenth century one of its prominent members, 
Ramananda, was outcasted for suspected infringement of these 
rules, and, in dudgeon, he migrated to the Ganges valley, and 
formed a new sect—teaching in the vernacular, and admitting 
all castes, even the lowest, to his fold. In other respects his 
doctrine was identical with that of Ramanuja. He had twelve 
apostles, amongst whom were numbered a Rajput, a currier, a 
barber, and a Musalman weaver. The last mentioned was the 
celebrated Kabir, the founder of the Kabir-panthi sect. With 
amazing boldness Kabir assailed the whole system of idolatrous 
worship practised by the Hindus as well as the sophistications 
of Muhammadan doctors. Much of his doctrine, and even 
some of his language, were borrowed from the Nestorian 
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Christianity of Southern India. To him Rama, the Creator, 
‘The Word,’ was a spirit, and they that worshipped him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. He was a voluminous 
writer, his best-known works being the collection of Sa&his 
(5,000 sayings, each consisting of one stanza) and Ramainis 
(short doctrinal poems). The mingled wit and wisdom of 
Kabir’s teaching, together with the purity of his theism, have 
deservedly given his writings a great reputation, and his com- 
positions are eagerly read and admired at the present day over 
the whole of Hindustan. The two virtues on which he laid 
most stress were humanity and truth. At least twenty authori- 
tative works are attributed to him or to his immediate disciples, 
These are all written in Western Hindi. 

In the seventeenth century one Dadt, a cotton-cleaner of Dadi. 
Ahmadabad in Gujarat, founded a sect in Rajputana which 
was an offshoot from Kabir’s teaching. He protested against 
all temples and images, and restricted worship to the mere 
repetition of the name of Rama. His doctrine closely resem- 
bles that of the older prophet, the main difference being the 
exclusion of all reference to the Musalman ideas of the Deity, 
which we often meet in the writings of Kabir. He and his 
successors have left behind them an enormous body of literature, 
which is still current in Eastern Rajputana. It has not as yet 
been much studied by Europeans, and is, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, couched in Western Hindi. 

Another offshoot of the religion taught by Kabir was the Sikh The 
faith preached by Guru Nanak (d. 1538). The Adi-Granth, the Ca 
holy book of this sect, is a collection of hymns by various authors, 
formed by degrees in the course of the sixteenth century, 
being completed by Guru Arjun in 1601. It is more interesting 
for the mark which it has made on history than for its somewhat 
heterogeneous contents. <A few.of the hymns are in Panjabi, 
some are in Marathi, but most of them are in old Western 
Hindi. 

The three bodies of literature which have just been described, 
though derived from Ramanuja’s teaching, have little in 
common with it. Rama was considered as identical with, not 
as an incarnation of, the Supreme Deity. The religions on 
which they were founded wanted that touch of personal love, 
directed to a gracious individual, for which human nature 
craves. It followed that, though attracting a few choice souls, 
they could be but somewhat barren systems of morality to the 
masses of their respective adherents. Far different was it with 
the literature which we now proceed to discuss. Seventh in 
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descent from Ramananda, in succession of master and pupil, 
came Tulsi Das (1532-1623). The first thing to be noted 
about him is his success. India has had many reformers, but 
none, except perhaps the Buddha, has been adopted as a 
religious teacher by so many professed followers. Kabit’s and 
Dadi’s adherents may be numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
but to-day at least ninety millions of the people of Upper India 
acknowledge Tulsi Das as their guide. One of the greatest 
reformers and one of the greatest poets that India has _pro- 
duced—to the present writer he is, in both characters, the 
greatest—he disdained to found a church, and contented 
himself with telling his fellow countrymen how to work out 
each his own salvation amongst his own kith and kin. All 
forms of religion, all beliefs and all forms of non-belief in the 
ordinary polytheism of the many Hindu cults, were to him but 
so many accidents -beside the great truths on which he was 
never weary of laying stress: namely, that there is one Supreme 
Being ; that sin is hateful, not because it defiles the sinner, but 
because it is incompatible with that Supreme Being ; that man 
is by nature infinitely sinful and unworthy of salvation ; that, 
nevertheless, the Supreme Being, in his infinite mercy, became 
incarnate in the person of Rama to relieve the world of sin; 
that this Rama has returned to heaven, and is there, as Rama, 
now; that mankind has therefore a God who is not only 
infinitely merciful but who knows by actual experience how 
great are man’s infirmities and temptations, and who, though 
himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend his help to the 
sinful being that calls upon him. On all this follows, not 
independently but as a corollary, the duty which is owed to 
one’s neighbour, and the doctrine of the universal brotherhood 
of man. Most of his teaching was learned by Tulsi Das from 
his predecessors ; but, so far as the present writer’s knowledge 
goes, two things were first enunciated by him—the idea of the 
nature of sin, and that of the celestial humanity of Rama ; and 
these, as in the case of Kabir, he almost certainly adopted from 
the Nestorians. He was the first Hindu to teach that God was 
duvapevos cuprabjca tats dobevetars uov, a belief which is 
usually considered to be peculiar to Christianity. 

These lessons Tulsi Das conveyed through the medium 
of some of the most beautiful poetry which has found birth 
in Asia. In Eastern Hindi he had at his disposal a language 
flexible in its form, copious in its vocabulary, and musical in 
its tones, which he wielded with a master’s hand. His best 
known work, the religious epic known as the Rdama-charita- 
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manasa, the ‘Lake of the Gestes of Rima,’ is no mere 
translation of Valmiki’s Sanskrit Ramayana dealing with the 
same course of events, but is quite independent in its treatment. 
As a work of art, it has for European readers its prolixities 
and episodes which grate against Occidental tastes, but no one 
can read it in the original without being impressed by it as 
the work of a great genius. Its style varies with each subject. 
There is the deep pathos of the scene in which is described 
Rama’s farewell to his mother ; the rugged language describing 
the horrors of the battle-field—a torrent of harsh sounds, 
clashing against each other, and reverberating from phrase to 
phrase ; and, as occasion requires, a sententious, aphoristic 
method of narrative, teeming with similes drawn from nature 
herself and not from the traditions of the schools. His charac- 
ters, too, live and move with all the dignity of an heroic age. 
Each is a real being, with a well-defined personality. Rama, 
perhaps too perfect to enlist all our sympathies ; his impetuous 
and loving brother Lakshmana ; the tender, constant Bharata ; 
Sita, the ideal of an Indian wife and mother ; Ravana, destined 
to failure, and fighting with all his demon force against his 
destiny—the Satan of the epic—all these are characters as life- 
like and distinct as any in Occidental literature. Tulsi Das 
was not a mere ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He 
had been a householder (a word of much meaning in India), 
and had experienced the pleasures of a wedded life, the joy of 
clasping an infant son to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing 
that son ere he had attained his prime. He appealed, not to 
scholars, but to the voiceless millions of his native country—the 
people that he knew. He had lived with them, begged from 
them, prayed with them, taught them, shared their yearnings, 
proved their happiness. He had wandered far and wide, and 
had contracted intimate friendships with the great men of his 
time and his country. No wonder that such a man, who was 
also a rare poet and an enthusiastic reformer, at once sane 
and clean, was taken for its own by the multitude which lived 
under the sway of nature and in daily contact with her 
secrets. ‘ Here,’ cried they, ‘is a great soul that knows us, 
Let us choose him for our guide.’ 

Besides his epic, eleven other works can, with some 
certainty, be attributed to Tulst Das. Most of them cover 
either the same ground or a portion of it. Such are the 
Gitavali (a sort of Gospel of the Infant Rama), and the 
Kavittavali. Of a purely religious description is the Vinaya- 
pattrika, ‘The Petition,’ a volume of prayers addressed to 
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Rama when the poet was in great mental distress. As he 
put it :— - 

‘My soul is plunged in spiritual woe ; my body is distracted 
by a sore disease ; my very words are foul and false ; and yet, 
O Lord, with thee doth Tulsi hold the close kinship of a 
perfect love.’ 

Some of his thoughts bear a striking resemblance to those 
expressed in Christian liturgies. For instance, the following, 
taken almost at random from his pages :— 


‘Lord, look thou upon me—nought can I do of myself. 
Whither can I go? To whom but thee can I tell my sorrows ? 
Oft have I turned my face from thee, and grasped the things 
of this world ; but thou art the fount of mercy ; turn not ¢hou 
thy face from me. When I looked away from thee, I had no 
eye of faith to see thee as thou art; but thou art all-seeing. 

First look upon thyself and remember thy mercy and 
thy might, and then cast thine eyes upon me and claim me as 
thy slave, thy very own. For the name of the Lord is a sure 
refuge, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord, thy ways ever 
give joy unto the heart. ‘Tulsi is thine alone, and, O God of 
mercy, do unto him as seemeth good unto thee.’ 

On account of its historical interest, as well as for the striking 
coincidence with Sir Henry Wotton’s ‘ Lord of himself, though 
not of lands,’ one more extract from Tulsi’s poetry is given. 
It was written on the death of his friend Todar Mal, who is 
traditionally, but incorrectly, said to have been identical with 
Akbar’s great finance minister. 

‘Lord of but four small villages, yet a mighty monarch 
whose kingdom was himself; in this age of evil hath the sun 
of Todar set. 

‘The burden of Rama’s love, great though it was, he bare 
unto the end ; but too heavy was the burden of this world, and 
so he laid it down, 

‘ Tulsi’s heart is like a pure fountain in the garden of Tédar’s 
virtues ; and when he thinketh of them, it overfloweth, and 
tears well forth from his eyes. 

‘Todar hath gone to the dwelling-place of his Lord, and 
therefore doth Tulsi refrain himself; but hard it is for him to 
live without his pure friend.’ 


Tulsi Das has had hundreds of followers. The literature of 
Eastern Hindi is the largest and most valuable of any which 
has existed in India since his time. His doctrines have been 
preached with enthusiasm and have been almost universally 
accepted in Hindustan, But he has had no imitators. Look- 
ing back along the vista of centuries we see his noble 
figure, unapproached and solitary in its niche in the Temple 
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of Fame, shining in its own pure radiance as the guide and 
saviour of Hindustan. When we compare the religious and 
moral atmosphere of his country with that of other regions of 
India in which Rama-worship has no hold, and not till then, 
can we justly estimate his importance. His influence on 
literature has been equally great. Since his time all the epic 
poetry of Upper India has been written in Eastern Hindi. 

Although the Rama-legend has been mainly a subject of litera- 
ture in Northern India, we also find occasional instances of its 
treatment in other parts of the country. Kirttibas Ojha wrote 
a Bengali recension of the Ramayana in the sixteenth century. 
He had no important successor, as, after his time, nearly all 
Bengali poetry was dedicated, not to Rama, but to Siva and his 
queen. His work is, however, still recited at village festivals. 
In Western Hindi we have the elegant Rama-chandriké of the 
celebrated Késay Das, who will be referred to again in the 
following pages, and many other works of less importance. 
The present writer has seen no less than thirteen different 
versions of the Ra&mdyana in various dialects of this language. 
In Marathi, the learned Mordpant wrote several poems dealing 
with the history of Rama, and other authors also handled the 
subject, although the favourite deity of Marathi literature may 
be said to be Vithdba, a form of Krishna. 

We have already seen that Ramanuja belonged to the south 
of India. We need not, therefore, wonder at finding a Tamil 
Ramayana written by Kamban in the eleventh century, which 
is described by Bishop Caldwell as a highly finished. and very 
popular work. Malayalam literature is said to commence with 
a Rama-charita, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
and one of the oldest works in Kanarese is the Rdmdayana of 
Kumara Valmiki, a Brahman of Sholapur District. 

The range of literature dealing less directly with Rama is 
immense. Commentaries, works on poetics, and even special 
vocabularies in most of the great Indian languages, have seen 
the light in profusion. ‘To give any account of them in the 
present pages would be impossible. 


The acceptance of Krishna as a deity is as old as the San- Krishna- 
skrit Mahabharata. It is strongly inculcated in the tenth book TS 
of the Bhagavata Purana, and has been wedded to immortal 
verse in the Indian Song of Songs, the G7¢a-govinda of Jayadeéva ; 
but it did not become a systematized form of popular religion 
till it was preached by a Telinga Brahman, settled near Mathura Vallabha- 
(Muttra), named Vallabhacharya, in the early part of the six- charya. 


Sur Das. 
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teenth century. His son-in-law was Chaitanya, the founder 
of the allied sect in Bengal. 

In one important point Krishna-worship is sharply differen- 
tiated from the Rama-cult. In the latter, save in a few later 
developments, the worshipper’s adoration is directed to Rama 
alone, and the love exhibited by him is that of a father for his 
child. In the former the love is sexual. The object of worship 
is twofold, Krishna and, conjointly with him, his divine queen, 
Radha!. The relation of the individual soul to the Deity is 
the passionate adoration of a woman for her lover. ‘The soul 
identifies itself with Radha, and is thus led by its religion to 
offer not of its own, but its whole self to God. Hence its 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by Radha’s self-abandonment 
to Krishna ; and all the hot blood of Oriental passion is en- 
couraged to pour forth one mighty torrent of praise and prayer 
to the Infinite Creator, who waits with loving outstretched arms 
to receive the worshipper into his bosom, and to convey him 
safely across the seemingly shoreless Ocean of Existence. Like 
the sexual idea on which it is founded, the whole parable is a 
mystery, and is only to be understood by a child of nature. 
We find writers describing the most intimate relations of man 
and wife with an openness which absolutely prohibits trans- 
lation; yet no indecent thought entered their minds as they 
wrote these burning words, and those who would protest, and 
who often have protested, against employing the images of the 
lupanar in dealing with the most sacred longings of the soul, 
may be reminded that :— 

‘Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 

Muss in Dichters Lande gehen.’ 
Such was Krishna-worship as it was taught by its founders, 
and as it appealed to its great writers. But these esoteric 
thoughts were little suited to the common herd; and as the 
cult has spread among the uneducated, it has too often 
degenerated into infamous licence, and scenes sometimes take 
place under the hallowed name of religion which were little 
contemplated by its founders. 

While the literature of Rama is mostly epic, that of Krishna, 
as its subject demands, is nearly entirely lyric—a species of 
composition in which the Indian genius easily exhibits a high 
degree of excellence. In Upper India the most famous of 
Vallabhacharya’s successors was Sir Das, thé blind bard of 
Agra. He wrote in the Braj Bhasha dialect of Western Hindi, 

* One of the most famous works of this school, the Saésa¢yd of Bihari, 


commences with an invocation to Radha and not to Krishna. 


° 
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and his language is considered to be the purest specimen of 
that form of speech. Any doubtful point of idiom or grammar 
is immediately settled by a reference to his great work. 
According to native tradition, he and Tulst Das have between 
them exhausted every possibility of poetic form, and all sub- 
sequent writers can be but copyists or imitators. Without 
expressing so extreme an opinion, it may be admitted that his 
Sur-sagar (said to extend to 60,000 lines) contains hundreds of 
fine passages. It is written in the form of songs strung together 
on the legend of Krishna, and ever since it was composed Braj 
Bhasha has been the dialect in which most of the literature 
dealing with this aspect of Hinduism has been written. Although 
Str Das deserves a high place among Indian poets, the 
European student will prefer the nobility of character inherent 
in all that Tulst Das wrote to the pleasing but gentler muse 
of his great contemporary. Sir Das had many successors, the 
most famous of whom was Bihari Lal of Jaipur, whose Sad 
satya, or collection of seven hundred detached verses, is one of 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language. Bound by 
the rules of metre, each verse had a limit of forty-six syllables, 
and generally contained less. Nevertheless each was a complete 
picture in itself, a miniature description of a mood or a phase of 
nature, in which every touch of the brush is exactly the needed 
one, and not one is superfluous. The excessive compression 
necessitated renders the poems extremely difficult, and he has 
been aptly named ‘the Mine of Commentators’; but no one 
who reads them can resist admiring the appropriateness and 
elegance alike of his diction and his thoughts. He 1s_par- 
ticularly happy in his description of natural phenomena, such 
as the heavy, scent-laden breeze of an Indian gloaming—the 
wayworn pilgrim from the sandal-south, adust, not from the 
weary road, but from his pollen quest ; brow-beaded with rose- 
dew for sweat, and lingering ’neath the trees, resting himself, 
and inviting others to repose. Or, in more playful mood, he 
sets a riddle :— 

«« At even came the rogue, and with my tresses 

‘Toyed with a sweet audace—with ne’er a ‘ please’ 

Snatched a rude kiss—then wooed me with caresses. 

Who was it, dear?” “Thy love?” “No, dear, the breeze.” ’ 
Some pictures, too, of Krishna’s wooing, and of the timid 
bride, are charmingly graceful, though not so capable of 
translation. 

Eastern Hindi, the language of Tulsi Das, can hardly be 
said to possess a Krishna literature; but in Bihari there was 
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Vidyapati, one of the oldest of its poets, who achieved great 
success in the art of writing short lyrics on the subject. He 
flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya 
was ever quoting them, and they thus fixed the shape of all 
the poetry on this subject in Bengal. Chandi Das was a con- 
temporary and friend of Vidyapati, and wrote similar verses in 
Bengali. After his time Bengali Krishna-literature was con- 
fined to imitations of these two authors, but was quickly over- 
shadowed by the poems of the Saiva revival of the sixteenth 
century. In Orissa it retained its predominance owing to the 
prestige of the worship of Jagannath, a form of Krishna ; and 
there are numerous works of the school, the most admired of 
which is the Rasa-kallola, or ‘Billows of Passion,’ written in 
the sixteenth century by Dina-krishna Das. This work leans 
more to the sensual side of the religion than do those which 
we have hitherto noticed. In Rajputana the most prominent 
figure is Mira Bai, a princess of Mewar, who was a con- 
temporary of Vidyapati. She more properly belongs to 
Western Hindi, as she wrote her songs, which are. extremely 
popular, in Braj Bhasha. ‘he following is one of them which 
is current all over Northern India. ‘Kanh’ is one of the 
many forms which the name of Krishna takes. 
‘Kanh have I bought. The price he asked | gave. 
Some cry ‘‘’Tis great,” and others jeer “’Tis small.” 
I gave in full, weighed to the utmost grain, 
My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all.’ 

In Marathi Krishna-literature, the most celebrated author 
is Tukaram or Tuk6ba, a man of the Sidra caste, who was born 
in 1608. He began life as a petty shopkeeper, and being 
unsuccessful both in his business and in his family relations he 
abandoned the world and became a wandering devotee. His 
Abhangas or ‘unbroken’ hymns, probably so called from their 
indefinite length and loose, flowing metre, are famous in the 
country of his birth, but do not greatly appeal to European 
taste. They are fervent, but, though abounding in excellent 
morality, do not rise to any great height as poetry. The 
particular form of Krishna which he addressed was the much 
worshipped Vitthala, or Vithoba, of Pandharpur. The following 
translation by Dr. Wilson’ of the favourite ‘Confession’ is a 
good example of Tukaram’s somewhat pedestrian muse :— 

‘I am thy helpless sinful one ; without works, of blind under- 
standing. 

* Taken from p. xxviii of the second edition of Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary. 
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_ ‘Thave never remembered thee with my mouth, O ocean of 
favour, O parent. 

‘I have not listened to the song of praise ; through shame I 
have lost my interests. 

‘I have not relished the Puranas; the assembled Saints I 
have blasphemed. 

‘Ihave not practised or caused to be practised liberality, nor 
have I been compassionate to the sufferer. 

‘I have done the business which I ought not to have done ; I 
have borne the anxiety of my family. 

‘I have not visited holy places; I have kept back (from labour) 
my body, hands, and feet. 

‘I have not given service or charity to the Saints ; (nor) con- 
templated images. 

‘With those with whom I ought not to have associated I have 
been guilty of sin. 

‘I have been ignorant of what is advantageous ; nor have I 
remembered what should have been said. 

“I am my own destroyer; I am an enemy (to all), Iam a 
spiteful one. 

‘Do thou, then, O ocean of mercy, grant salvation. Thus 
saith Tuka.’ 

How different is all this from the burning words of. Tulsi Das 
quoted above on p. 420! 

Other Marathi poets who may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion are Sridhar (1678-1728), the most copious of all, who 
translated the Bhagavata Purana ; and the learned Mayira or 
Moropant, whose works smell too much of the lamp to satisfy 
European standards of criticism. 

After merely mentioning the fact that there are several poems 
dealing with Krishna in Assamese and Kashmiri, we turn to the 
Dravidian languages. The most important work of the kind in 
Tamil is the great hymnology, the Va/ayira-prabandham, some of 
the contents of which are said to date from the twelfth century ; 
but in this language Krishna-literature does not take the same 
important position as elsewhere. On the other hand, in 
Kanarese there are numerous works connected with this form 
of worship. We have, for instance, a translation of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana by Chatu Vitthala-natha ; a J/agannatha-viyaya by 
Rudra ; a Kvishna-lilabhyudaya of Hari-dasa ; and the so-called 
Dasa-padas, or hymns sung by Krishna’s servants in honour of 
their master. In Telugu, a translation of the Bhagavata by 
Bammera Potaraja is a classic. The tenth canto, dealing with 
the early adventures of Krishna, is especially popular. ; 

The éhakiz-literature inspired by the worship of Siva and his Siva-litera- ° 
queen Durga has received its highest cultivation in Southern 
India and Bengal. ‘The worship of Siva in the Tamil country 
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found its earliest literary expression in the’ Z7ru-vdsagam, or 
‘Holy Word’ of Manikka VaSagar, who lived in the eleventh 
century. His verses are said to have been transcribed by the 
god himself. They are still extremely popular ; and, according 
to Dr. Pope, their translator, few poems in any language can 
surpass them in profundity of thought and earnestness of 
feeling, or in that simple, childlike trust in which the struggling 
human soul, with its burden of intellectual and moral puzzles, 
finally finds shelter. A later and larger collection of hymns 
addressed to Siva is the Zivaram of Sambandha, Sundara, 
and Appa. In all these the adoration is directed to Siva 
himself, and this is also the case with the Kanarese Saiva- 
literature, which is of some extent, but possesses no work of 
importance. 

In Bengal, on the other hand, it is Siva’s bride, Durga, 
looked upon as his Sadi, or Energic Principle, who is directly 
worshipped. In its earliest literature we meet this form of 
religion (which the prominence given to sexual ideas has some- 
times dragged down to the lowest depths) in the Sanskrit 
Tantras. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the ver- 
nacular literature of Bengal was devoted to Krishna, but for 
the next 250 years its chief theme was Durga, usually under 
the name of Kali or Chandi. ‘The earliest and greatest of these 
writers was Mukunda Ram Chakravarti (seventeenth century), 
commonly known as Kabi Kankan, or the Jewel of Bards. 
His two great works are original tales designed to illustrate 
the power and graciousness of his favourite goddess. Of these 
the most popular is the story of the hunter Kalakétu and his 
wife Phullara, raised to affluence and protected in misfortune 
by their divine guardian. The second poem, the S7vimanta 
Saudagar, tells us how the merchant Dhanapati marries Khul- 
lana as a second wife ; how, in her husband’s absence, she is 
ill-treated by Lahana, the elder wife ; and how, through Chandi’s 
favour, all ultimately comes right. In the second part of the 
poem we are told how Dhanapati journeys to Ceylon and is 
there imprisoned, and how he is rescued by his and Khullana’s 
son Srimanta. Extracts from these two works have been put 
into admirable English verse by the late Professor Cowell, who 
calls Mukunda Ram ‘the Crabbe among Indian poets,’ and 
lays stress on the fact that in his works we may find a picture 
of Bengali village life as it actually existed in the seventeenth 
century, before any European influences had begun to affect 
the national character or widen its intellectual and moral 
horizon. It is this vivid realism which gives such permanence 
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to the descriptions. The poem forms in itself a storehouse 
of materials for the social history of the people as apart from 
their rulers. 

There were many other Bengali writers the theme of whose 
verses was, directly or indirectly, the goddess Durga. The two 
most important are Ram Prasad of Nadia, who is best known 
for his hymns ; and Bharat Chandra Rai, famous for his Bidya 
Sundar, a love poem, in which the frail heroine’s life is saved 
by the goddess. The subject of this work was a favourite one, 
and had already attracted the pen of Ram Prasad, but Bharat 
Chandra’s version is the one which has seized the popular 
fancy. To a European its passion often seems. artificial 
enough, though this is counterbalanced by the sensuous realism 
of some of the love scenes. 


Turning now to the literatures not founded on the idea of Western 
bhakti, and dealing with them language by language, we Hindi. 
commence with Western Hindi. The earliest work, and one Bardic 
of the most important, is the Prithiray Rasau of Chand Bardai. *b*nicles. 
Chand was a native of Lahore, but lived at the court of 
Prithiraj, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, at the close of 
the twelfth century. He wrote in an old form of the Braj 
Bhasha dialect, when the modern vernacular had not yet com- 
pletely emancipated itself from the inflexional type of Sauraséni 
Prakrit. His huge poem, said to contain 100,000 stanzas, is, 
if it be genuine, a bardic chronicle of his master’s deeds and 
a contemporary history of this part of India. The authenticity 
of the work, as we have it now, has of late years been seriously 
doubted ; and the truth probably is that, like the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata, the text is so encumbered by spurious additions 
that it is impossible to separate the original from its accretions. 

The whole is in ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by 
wandering bards throughout North-Western India and Rajput- 
ana. Readers of Tod’s Rajasthan will be familiar with his 
many spirited translations from Chand, and the poem, even as 
we have it, is a not unworthy monument of Rajput chivalry. It 
is noteworthy as the first of the long series of bardic chronicles 
which are the glory of Rajputana. These are known only by 
repute to European scholars, and, with few exceptions, have 
never been printed. Such chronicles are not confined to 
Rajputana. Gujarat, which was for many centuries politically 
connected with that country, has them too, and an enormous 
body of historical literature, hitherto little studied, is awaiting 
the fortunate explorer. All that we now know about it has 
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been gathered from the pages of Tod’s fascinating volume, or 
(for Gujarat) from those of Forbes’s Ras Mala. 

Nearly all the literature of Western Hindi, as elsewhere in 
India, is in verse ; and, in addition to poetry proper, it includes 
a great number of technical works on poetics and kindred sub- 
jects. The most famous writer in this department of literature 
was Késav Das of Bundélkhand (flourished 1580), whose poems, 
especially the Kavi-priya and the Rasik-priyad, are universally 
accepted as authoritative. Worthy successors were Chintamani 
Tripathi of Cawnpore District (flourished 1650), and Padmakar 
Bhatt of Banda (flourished 1815); but there were many other 
excellent writers. All of them illustrated their somewhat dry 
rules with original illustrations, so that every work on the art of 
poetry is really a cenzo of verses, often highly poetical and fanciful. 
Sub-branches of this form of literature were the xayaka-nayika- 
bhéds and the nakh-sikhs. ‘The former of these were devoted 
to classifying and describing all possible kinds of heroes and 
heroines, with a traditional and absurdly pedantic minuteness ; 
while the latter were devoted to the portrayal of every member 
of the body of a hero or heroine from the toe-nail (zakh) to 
the top-knot of the hair (s¢Z), in both cases with illustrative 
verses. Such a work was intended to be used as a kind of 
Gradus ad Parnassum by poets in want of ideas; but, unlike 
~ that handbook of our school-days, it affords very pleasant, if 
somewhat disconnected, reading. 

A descendant of the old Rajput bards was Lal Kavi, whose 
Chhatra-prakas is a poetical history of Bundélkhand at the 
time of Chhatra-al of Panna (1649-1731). It has been 
printed more than once, and was utilized by Pogson in his 
Lfistory of the Boondelas. Another author who deserves 
mention is Girdhar Das, who flourished in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, His Braj Bhasha verses in the Kupdaliya 
metre are universal favourites. One of them, in praise of the 
cudgel, is so popular among the Bhojpuris (a well-known 
fighting race) that it might almost be called their national 
anthem. It has been paraphrased by Mr. W. S. Meyer, who 
has admirably caught the spirit of the original :— 


‘ Great the virtues of the stick ! 
Keep a stick with you alway— 
Night and day, well or sick. 


‘When a river you must cross, 
If you’d save your life from loss, 
Have a stout stick in your hand : 
It will guide you safe to land. 
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‘When the angry dogs assail, 
Sturdy stick will never fail: 
Stick will stretch each yelping hound 
On the ground. 


‘If an enemy you see, 
Stick will your protector be: 
Sturdy stick will fall like lead 
On your foeman’s wicked head. 


‘Well doth poet Girdhar say 
(Keep it carefully in mind), 
** Other weapons leave behind, 
Have a stick with you alway.”’ 


The preceding works were written by Hindus, and were Urdi 
based on Sanskrit rules of composition and prosody. Another literature. 
group of works drew its inspiration from Persian, and, being 
also poetical, followed the altogether different rules of Persian 
prosody. This is the Urdi literature, which began in the Deccan 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and received a definite 
standard of form a hundred years later at the hands of Wali of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Father of Rékhta.’ His 
example was quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of 
poets took its rise, of which the most brilliant members were 
Sauda (died 1780), the author of the famous satires, and Mir 
Taqi (died 1810). Another school arose in Lucknow during 
the troubles at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Among the later Urdi authors belonging to the Delhi school, 
though he lived at Agra, we may mention Wali Muhammad 
(Nazir) (died 1832), whose works have great popularity among 
both Muhammadans and Hindus, and are free from the ex- 
treme Persianization that disfigures the writings of the authors 
who belonged to Lucknow. 

As has been explained in the chapter on Language, both 
Urdi and Hindi prose took their rise under English influence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The Bagh o Bahar 
of Mir Amman and the Azirad Afroz of Hafizu’d-din are familiar 
examples of the earlier of these works in Urdii, and the Prém 
Sagar of Lallti Lal is a type of those in Hindi. Since then 
prose in both these forms of Hindéstani has had a prosperous 
course, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature 
which has poured from the press during the past century. 
Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Ratan Nath (Sarshar) 
are probably the most eminent among living writers of Urdi, 
while in Hindi the late HariSchandra of Benares by universal 
consent holds the first place. Hindi has no poetical literature, 
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but Urdi poetry continues to flourish. ali is perhaps the 
best known of the Urdi poets of the present day. 

Rajasthani literature is mainly composed of bardic chronicles, 
which have already been dealt with. Mira Bai of Chitor 
wrote in Braj Bhasha. In Marwar both that dialect and 
Marwari have for centuries been employed for poetry, the 
former being locally known as Pingal and the latter as Dingal. 
The most admired Dingal work is the Raghunath-ripak of 
Mané4-ram, written at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. It is a prosody with copious original examples, so 
arranged that they give a continuous history of the life of Rama. 

Gujarati has an old literature, dating from the fourteenth 
century, which has been little explored. The oldest writers dealt 
with philology. The first poet was Narsingh Méta or Méhéta 
(1413-79). He does not seem to have written any long 
work, and his fame rests upon his short religious songs, many 
of which exhibit considerable grace. Among his followers 
we may mention Prémanand Bhatt (flourished 1681), author of 
the Warsingh Méhetanii Maméri), Réwa-Sankar (translator 
of the Mahabharata), and Samal Bhatt. Gujarat has not yet 
produced a great poet approaching in excellence the mediaeval 
masters of Hindéstén. Of more importance are its bardic 
chronicles already mentioned. Under English influence a 
number of works have issued from the press of late years, but 
these possess little originality, and are mostly translations. 

Panjabi has no formal literature—as already said, even most 
of the Sikh Granth is in Western Hindi—but is specially rich 
in ballad-poetry which is much admired by those who have 
studied it, and has been more than once translated for the 
benefit of English readers. Some of these ballads are almost 
epic poems, and one, the Hiv and Ranjha of Waris Shah, is 
worthy of particular notice on account of the purity of its 
language. Kashmiri has an old literature which has not yet 
been explored. It is mainly religious. Under Musalman 
domination it also produced some imitations of Persian poetry, 
such as a version of the tale of Viasuf and Zulatkha. 

Nearly all the Eastern Hindi literature has followed its great 
master, and is devoted to the cult of Rama. There are, how- 
ever, some important works which do not fall within this class. 
In the year 1540 (more than thirty years before Tulsi Das 
commenced his epic) Malik Muhammad wrote the Padumawati, 
and dedicated it to Shér Shah. It is remarkable both for the 
originality of its subject and for its poetical beauty, and was 


the first important work written in Eastern Hindi. It is a tale 
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founded on the historical siege and capture of the virgin city 
of Chitor by Alau-’d-din Khilji in a.p. 1303. Ratan Sén, its 
king, having heard from a parrot of the charms of Padmavati, 
princess of Ceylon, journeys thither, and after many perils 
succeeds in winning her. Returning with her to Chitor, he 
lives there happily till Alau-’d-din hears of her beauty and 
demands her for his seraglio. Ratan refuses, and war is 
declared. He is treacherously taken prisoner, and held as a 
hostage for her surrender. During her husband’s imprisonment 
proposals of an insulting nature are made to Padmavati by the 
Raja of the neighbouring state of Kambhalnér, which she rejects 
with scorn. Ratan is subsequently released from his dungeon 
by his friends Gora and Badal; and as soon as he is again 
seated on his throne he attacks Kambhalnér, and kills its 
king, but is himself sorely wounded, and only reaches home to 
die. His two wives, Padmavati and Nagmati, become sa#z for 
him, and while their ashes are still warm Alau-’d-din’s army 
appears before the city. It is nobly defended by Badal, who 
falls fighting at the gate, but in the end is taken and sacked, 
‘and Chitor becomes Islam.’ In the final verses of his work 
the poet explains that it is all an allegory. By Chitor he 
means the body of man; by Ratan Sén, the soul; by the 
parrot, the gwrz or spiritual preceptor ; by Padmavati, wisdom ; 
by Alau-’d-din, delusion, and so on. The Padumawatt is a noble 
poem ; its author’s ideal is high, and throughout the work of 
the Musalman ascetic there run veins of the broadest charity 
and of sympathy with those higher spirits among his fellow 
countrymen who were searching in God’s twilight for that truth 
of which some of them achieved a clearer vision. 

One other important work in Eastern Hindi is the 
translation of the Mahabharata (published in 1829) by the 
Benares poet Gokulnath and others. It has a great reputation, 
which it well deserves. Some of its verses are household words 
throughout Northern India. 

The main figure in Marathi literature is Tukaram, who has Marathi 
already been disposed of. Namdév, the tailor (thirteenth literature. 
century), was the earliest Maratha writer of importance. He is 
known to us by hymns enshrined in the Sikh Granth, as well 
as by those current in his own country. Contemporaries of 
his were Dnyanoba (author of an esteemed paraphrase of the 
Bhagavad-gita) and Mukunda-ray, a Védantic writer. Eknath, 
who wrote also in Hinddstani, was a contemporary of Shahji, 
the father of Sivaji, and composed several Vaishnava works. 
Ram-das, a devotee of Rama, was the spiritual teacher of 
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Sivaji, over whom he exercised great influence. His principal 
work was the Dasbodh, dealing with religious duties. Sridhar, 
already mentioned under the head of Krishna-worship, wrote 
a number of poems based on the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. 
Morépant has also been dealt with. Mahipati (1715-90) 
was an imitator of Tukaram, but his chief importance rests on 
the fact that he collected the popular traditions about national 
saints. His various works, such as the Ahak¢a-vijaya, the 
Bhakta-lilamrita, the Santa-vijaya, and the Santa-Cilamrita, are 
commonly described as the Acta Sanctorum of the Marathas. 
Liwanis, or erotic lyrics, especially those of Anantaphandi (1744— 
1819) and Ramjosi (1762-1812), are very popular, but often 
more fervent than decent. Another branch of Marathi litera- 
ture is composed of the Paviwadas or war-ballads, mostly by 
nameless poets, which are sung everywhere through the country. 
There is a small prose literature. It embraces narratives of 
historical events (the so-called Bakhars), moral maxims, such 
as the Vidur-niti, and popular tales. 

Bihari literature is small, and, with the exception of the 
songs of Vidyapati (see p. 424), unimportant. All the works 
which have come down to us are in the Maithili dialect. 
Lyrics in the style of Vidyapati are popular, and there are 
more than a dozen of his imitators. Manbddh Jha (d. 1788) 
wrote a Haribans, or poetical life of Krishna, of which ten 
cantos have survived. The dramatic art is still cultivated. 
The body of a play is written in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but the 
songs are in Maithili. 

The earliest Oriya works are lyrical verses dealing with 
episodes in the life of Krishna. In the first part of the 
sixteenth century Jagannatha Dasa wrote a version of the 
Bhagavata, Balarama one of the Ramayana, Sarala Dasa 
a Bharata, and Achyutananda a HarivamsSa. None of these 
is of much merit. They were followed by Dina-krishna Dasa 
(who lived about three hundred years ago), mentioned on 
p. 424 as the author of the graceful, but wanton, Rasa-kalléla ; 
and shortly after him came Upéndra Bhanja of Goomsur in 
Ganjim, whose fame rests upon two romantic poems entitled 
respectively, after the names of their heroines, Lavanyavati 
and Koltbrahmainda-sundari, and on a Vaidéhi-vilasa. They 
are spoilt by the excessive employment of a Sanskritized 
vocabulary. 

Most of the great Bengali works have been described under 
the head of Krishna- or Siva-worship. We may also mention 
the Bengali version of the Mahabharata by Kasixam Dis (fif- 
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teenth century). It is nowadays reckoned as a classic, and is 
still chanted by professional bards. With the commencement 
of the nineteenth century came a revival of Bengali literature 
under English influence. Bengali prose was created—at first 
a deformed fasticcio of Sanskrit words, held together here and 
there by a vernacular pronoun or inflexion. The language 
thus fabricated has developed into the literary Bengali of the 
present day, regarding which see the chapter on Languages. 
Its immediate parent was the theistic reform headed by Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai, who is recognized as the father of Bengali 
prose. He was followed by Akshay Kumar Datta, while I$war 
Chandra (Vidyasagar) (born 1820) devoted himself to social 
reform upon orthodox Hindu lines. The enforced celibacy of 
widows and the abuses of polygamy were his special objects of 
attack. He was also the author of several early school-books, 
which were once very popular; and his Charitdbali (a sort of 
Indian Se/fHelp) was for many decades the first book in the 
language read by officials appointed to Eastern India. The 
best product of Bengali prose is its fiction. The founder of Bankim 
the school was Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838-94), whose Chandra. 
first novel, the Durgesanandini, took the Indian literary world 
by storm in the year 1864. In 1872 he started a high-class 
literary magazine, the Banga-darsan, which rapidly achieved 
popularity, and in which many of his later novels first saw the 
light. From the appearance of this magazine modern Bengali 
prose takes its rise. It quite superseded the original pedantic 
literary language, with its ‘frigid conceits, traditional epithets, 
and time-honoured phraseology,’ and became an instrument of 
considerable flexibility and polish, although still encumbered 
with an unwieldy Sanskrit vocabulary. Bankim Chandra has 
had numerous successors, the most versatile of whom was 
Pyart Chand Mittra (Tékchand Thakur), whose A//aler Gharer 
Dual is (to European tastes) the best novel in the language. 

In Bengali poetry of the nineteenth century, ISwar Chandra 
Gupta (b. 1809) was the forerunner of the modern school, 
more catholic in its spirit than the products of earlier genera- 
tions. His fame was overshadowed by that of Madhu Sudan 
Datt (1824-73), who now ranks higher in the estimation of 
his countrymen than any Bengali poet of this or any pre- 
vious age. 

The WiLdarpan of Dina-bandhu-Mittra (1829-73) was the 
most important dramatic work of this period. It was a picture 
of the abuses of indigo-planting in the middle of the last 
century, and appeared in 1860. Few plays have created a 
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greater sensation than this did in Calcutta. It was translated 
into English, and its translator was fined and imprisoned for 
libel. 

In literary history, Bengali has the Banga-bhasha 0 Sahitya of 
Diné§ Chandra Sén—one of the few works of serious research 
on European lines which has issued from a modern Indian 
press. 

The Ahoms, who conquered Assam in the thirteenth 
century, were great historians, and to their influence and 
example is due the pride of Assamese literature—its histories. 
These works are numerous and lengthy. According to the 
custom of the country, a knowledge of them has for centuries 
been an indispensable qualification for anybody pretending to 
education ; and every family of distinction, as well as govern- 
ment and the public officers, kept the most minute records of 
contemporary events. But Assamese literature is by no means 
confined to history. Some seventy poetical works, mainly 
religious, have been catalogued. The most celebrated poet 
was Sri Sankar, a Vaishnava religious reformer and translator 
of the Bsagavata. Other authors were Rama-Sarasvati, the 
translator of both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
Madhab, the author of the Bhakti-ratnavaii and other poems. 
Dramatic works were also popular; while, owing to the fact 
that a knowledge of the science was necessary to a well-bred 
gentleman, there is a large body of medical works, principally 
translations or adaptations from the Sanskrit. 

Tradition refers the commencement of literature in the 
Tamil country to the Brahman saint Agastya, the mythical 
apostle of the Deccan. The oldest Tamil grammar, the 
Tolkappiyam, is ascribed to one of his pupils. Whenever it 
was really written, the quotations contained in it show that 
Tamil had at the time a literary history of its own. The 
beginning of Tamil literature proper was due to the labours of 
the Jains, whose activity as authors in this language extended 
from the eighth or ninth to the thirteenth century. The 
earliest important work is believed to be the (Va/adiyar, said to 
have consisted originally of 8,000 verses, written, one each, by 


.as many Jains. They were cast into a river by a monarch 


who quarrelled with the authors, and of the whole number 
400 floated upstream, while the rest disappeared. These 400 
constitute the JValadiyadr of the present day. Each verse is 
a detached moral saying, unconnected with the others. The 
collection is much esteemed, and itis still taught in every Tamil 
vernacular school, ‘To the same period belongs the famous 
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Kurral of Tiruvalluvar, a Pariah by caste. This consists of 
2,660 short couplets dealing, like the MW4@/adiyar, with the 
three subjects of virtue, wealth, and pleasure. It is the 
acknow ledged masterpiece of Tamil composition. Every sect, 
Saiva, Vaishnava, or Jain, claims the author as its member ; 
but Bishop Caldwell considers that its tone is more Jain than 
anything else. The author’s reputed sister, called Auveiyar, 
‘The Venerable Matron,’ is one of the most highly admired 
Tamil poets. To the same period belong the romantic epic, 
the Chintamant, by an unknown poet; the Rdmayanam of 
Kamban (see p. 421); the old dictionary, the Divakaram ; the 
classical Tamil grammar, the Vanni, of Pavananti; and other 
works. 

After the Jain period we have the great Saiva movement of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to which we owe the 
hymnologies already described. Then came two centuries of 
literary inactivity, followed at the end of the sixteenth century 
by a revival headed by the poet-king Vallabha-déva. This was 
a period of translations and imitations of Sanskrit works, none 
of much value. In the seventeenth century there arose an 
anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature known as the school of the 
Sittar (or Siddhas). The Sittar were a Tamil sect, who, while 
retaining Siva as the name of the one God, rejected everything 
in Siva- worship inconsistent with pure theism. ‘They were 
quietists in religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical 
poems, especially the Siva-vakyam, are said to be of singular 
beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence’. 


1 The following specimens of the Sittar school of Tamil poetry are taken 
from Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, pp. 147, 148. The first 
is a version of a poem of the Siva-vakyam, given ey Mr. Rk. C. Caldwell, 
the Bishop’s son, in the /rdian Antiguary for 1872 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS 
How many various flowers 
Did I, in bygone hours, 
Cull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 
In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 
And made, with many forms, obeisance due. 


Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 

To drag the village car; how oft I stray’d, 
In manhood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And, circling Saiva fanes, my homage paid, 
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The Tamil writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are Classified as modern. The most important are Tayuma- 
navan, the author of 1,453 pantheistic stanzas which have 
a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). 
Beschi’s Tamil*style is considered irreproachable. His prin- 
cipal work in that language is the Zémbdvant, or ‘ Unfading 
Garland’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, the leading one being an episode from Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, in which St. Joseph is made the hero °. 

The oldest Malayalam literature imitated Tamil poetry, but 
it soon fell under the spell of Sanskrit. The classical epoch 
commences with Tufjattu Eruttachchhan (seventeenth century), 
who translated the Mahabharata and some of the Puranas. 
At the end of the eighteenth century we find Kufijan Nambiar, 
the author of several comedies and songs, and perhaps also of 
translations from Sanskrit. The language also possesses a 
history (the Kéva/otpatt!), some books on medicine, collections 
of folk-tales, and other works. 

Kanarese literature originated, like Tamil literature, in the 
labours of the Jains. It is of considerable extent, and has existed 
for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works which have 
been described seem to be either translations from or imitations 

But they, the truly wise, 
Who know and realize 

Where dwells the Shepherd of the Worlds, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine, 


As if it were divine, 
Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 


THE UNITY OF GOD AND OF TRUTH 


God is one, and the Veda is one; 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiatory rite one; 
When this is obtained his heaven is one; 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth, 

And only one way for all men to walk in: 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six shastras, 

And different customs for different people, 

And believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down they will go to the fire of hell! 


Gop 1s Love 


The ignorant think that God and love are different. 
None knows that God and love are the same. 
Did all men know that God and love are the same, 
They would dwell together in peace, considering love as God. 
* See J. Vinson, ‘Le Tasse dans la Poésie tamoule, Revue de Linguts- 
tigue, viii (1875), pp. 52 and ff. Beschi’s original MS. is in the Library of 
the India Office. 
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of Sanskrit. Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and gram- 
mar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, Lingayats, Saivas, and 
Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. ‘Their list includes several episodes of a Basava 
Purana, in glorification of a certain Basava who is said to have 
been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi. There is also an 
admired Sataka of Sdmé$vara. Modern Kanarese has a large 
number of particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have 
been translated into English by Mr. Fleet. One of the most 
amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax payer, 
and tells with considerable humour how the ‘virtuous’ mer- 
chants carefully understate their incomes. 

The earliest surviving writings of Telugu authors date from Telugu 
the twelfth century, and include a Mahabharata by Nannappa ; literature. 
but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the court of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar was famous for 
its learning, and several branches of literature were enthusiasti- 
cally cultivated. Allasini Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘the 
Grandsire of Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original 
poetical composition in the language, other writers having con- 
tented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best- 
known work is the Svarochisha-Manucharitra, which is based 
on an episode in the Warkandéya Purana. Krishna Raya him- 
self is said to have written the Amuktamalyada. Another 
member of his court was Nandi Timmana, the author of the 
Parijatapaharana, Sirana (flourished 1560) was the author of 
the Ka/apiirnodaya, which is an admired original tale of the 
loves of Nalaktibara and Kalabhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Vémana (sixteenth 
century), the poet of the people. He wrote in the colloquial 
dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste distinctions 
and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu 
authors, and there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying which 
is not attributed to him. 

Only a few lines can be devoted to the Indian Tibeto- 
Chinese languages. The huge literature of Tibetan is ex- 
cluded from consideration as not being directly concerned 
with British India, and there remain those of Burmese and of 
the Tai languages. In both cases the poetic diction differs so 
widely from the speech of common life as to be unintelligible 
without special study. Burmese literature is almost wholly Burmese 
secular, religious works being written in Pali, the sacred lan- literature. 
guage of the Buddhists. The main forms which this secular 
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literature has taken are history and the drama. The histories 
(called Maha-Radza- Weng) are national chronicles and go back 
for some eighteen hundred years, but are said to be of doubtful 
value. ‘The dramas are extremely popular. They are of every 
kind—opera, tragedy, comedy, and broad farce—and are often 
of portentous length and fescennine in their humour. Of the 
Tai races, the Shan literature is said to be very extensive, 
but little is known about it. The Ahoms, the Tai race which 
conquered Assam, and whose language is now extinct, had also 
a large literature. The most valuable portion of both these 
literatures appears to be their histories. It was the Ahoms 
who introduced the cult of history into Assam, and the Assam- 
ese name for ‘history,’ dv-ranzi, is an Ahom word meaning 
‘store of instruction for the ignorant.’ 


G. A. GRIERSON. 


CHAPTER “Xi 
THE MARATHAS 


THE eighteenth century is the formative period in the history 
of modern India. It witnessed the break-up of the Mughal 
empire, and the firm establishment of British supremacy. It 
also witnessed the one successful attempt on the part of the 
Hindus to drive back the tide of Muhammadan invasion. 
This result was accomplished, not by the Rajputs or any 
other military caste in the North, but by the peasant population 
of the Deccan, who had been stimulated into a race of soldiers 
by the example of their national hero, Sivaji. 

The word ‘ Maratha’ is scarcely an ethnical or even a caste The home 
name. In modern usage, it is confined to the superior class Ais 
from whom Sivaji’s generals and warriors were mostly drawn, a 
and who sometimes claim a Kshattriya origin. In a wider 
sense, it may be extended to include all who speak Marathi 
as their mother tongue and inhabit Maharashtra. The central 
home of the Marathas is the neighbourhood of the Western 
Ghats, eastward from Bombay. Here are thickly scattered 
the hill-fortresses which determined Sivaji’s original strategy. 
Here are the mountains that bred his hardy footmen; here are 
the river valleys that provided the no less hardy horses for 
his distant forays. Here is Poona, the home of his boyhood 
and afterwards the capital of the Peshwas. Here also is Satara, 
the royal residence and prison of his descendants. 

This region has little history of its own. It includes 
Deogiri, or Daulatabad, the capital of the Yadavas, the Hindu 
dynasty destroyed by the Muhammadans in 1312, from whom 
the mother of Sivaji traced descent. In later times it was 
divided between the two Muhammadan kingdoms of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur, whose rulers seem to have been very tolerant 
towards their Hindu subjects, utilizing their services alike in 
warfare and in civil administration. Sivaji’s father had dis- 
tinguished himself as an army-leader for both these kingdoms, 
But the Mughal emperors were now pressing southwards to 
abolish their independence, and it was in this circumstance 
that Sivaji found his opportunity. 
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Sivaji Bhonsla was born in 1627, at Shivner, the hill-fort 
of Junnar, within the dominions of Ahmadnagar, and was 
brought up at Poona, in his paternal 7agzr, while his father was 
conquering new territory for Bijapur in the Carnatic. From 
a boy he cherished the ambition of founding a Hindu king- 
dom upon the ruins of the local Muhammadan dynasties 
that were manifestly decaying. Gathering round him a party 
of hill-men from the Ghats, known as Mawalis, he seized fort 
after fort, and was soon able to measure his strength against 
a Bijapur army, whose general, Afzal Khan, he stabbed at 
a friendly conference (1659). A few years later he raided as 
far north as Gujarat, and sacked the imperial city of Surat 
(1664). This brought down upon him the wrath of Aurangzeb, 
who sent an army to crush him. After more than one brilliant 
feat of arms, Sivaji surrendered on terms, and went to Delhi 
to pay homage to the Mughal emperor (1666). Being coldly 
received and placed under restraint, he managed to escape 
and return to the Deccan, where he quickly re-established his 
power. In 16%4 he found himself strong enough to assume 
the title of Raja and the insignia of royalty, being enthroned 
with great pomp at his hill-fort of Raigarh. So secure was he 
that he now proceeded with a large force into the Carnatic, to 
establish his claim to the 7a@givs which his father had acquired 
in Mysore, though Tanjore was resigned to a younger brother. 
He died at Raigarh in 1680. 

Sivaji not only founded a kingdom; he also created a nation, 
as is shown by the course of events in the Deccan after his 
death. Aurangzeb came in person to give the final blow 
to the two moribund kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, 
and to suppress the Maratha revolt. The former object he 
accomplished with ease; to the latter he devoted twenty years 
in vain. Sambhaji, the eldest son and successor of Sivaji, was 
unworthy of his father. He fell into the hands of Aurangzeb, 
who put him cruelly to death, though he saved alive Shahu, 
his infant son. The Marathas now placed at their head 
Raja Ram, the younger son of Sivaji, whom they withdrew 
to Gingee in the Carnatic, while they exhausted the unwieldy 
Mughal army by a guerrilla warfare. On Aurangzeb’s death 
(1707) Shahu was set free and recognized as the heir of Sivajj, 
with Satara as his capital, while the principality of Kolhapur 
was guaranteed to a son of Raja Ram. 

Shahu’s reign lasted for more than forty years (1707-48) ; 
but he was a vor fainéan?, and resigned the government to his 
minister. As has happened elsewhere in India, the minister 
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founded a dynasty of his own, confining the pageant king 
in a palace that became a prison. The first of the Peshwa 
dynasty was Balaji Vishvanath, a Brahman from the Konkan, 
who established the power of Shahu, and organized the con- 
federacy of the Maratha chiefs. Before he died in 1720, 
he had led a Maratha army to Delhi, in alliance with the 
Saiyid ‘king-makers,’ and had extorted an imperial grant of 
the chauwth or one-fourth of the revenues of the Deccan, 
together with a recognition of the szara or ‘kingdom’ that 
had been won by Sivaji. His two successors, Baji Rao I 
(1720~40) and Balaji Rao (1740-61), inherited his talents and 
his policy. In their time the Marathas conquered Gujarat, 
Malwa, Berar, Gondwana, and Orissa; they drove the Portu- 
guese out of Salsette and Bassein; they raided as far south as 
the Carnatic, and as far north as Bengal and the Punjab. It 
was as generals of the Peshwa that the representatives of the 
two great houses of Sindhia and Holkar first came into notice. 
But at the very moment when the Marathds appeared to have 
bled to death the effete Mughal empire, they brought down 
upon their heads a more virile Muhammadan race from the 
north-western frontier. Ahmad Shah Durrani, now paramount 
in the Punjab, rallied round his own Afghans the Rohillas and 
the forces of the Nawab of Oudh, and inflicted upon the 
confederate Marathads the decisive defeat of Panipat (1761). 
The Peshwa himself, who had lost a son in the battle, sank 
under the blow; and from this epoch may be dated the dis- 
ruption of the Maratha confederacy, for henceforth each chief 
fought mainly for his own hand. 

The fourth Peshwa, Madhu Rao (1761-72), was not un- 
worthy of his ancestors. He was an able administrator, and 
waged war successfully against Haidar Ali. His death, how- 
ever, was followed by minorities and disputed successions, and 
by intrigues among ministers at Poona and rival chiefs who 
had now become independent. It was in these circumstances 
that the British first came into contact with the Marathas. 

Up to this time the Government of Bombay had always Bombay 
maintained fairly amicable relations with the Marathas. When arava 
Sivaji sacked Surat, the English factory was stoutly defended, 
and compensation was paid by him for English losses on other 
occasions. When Sivaji was crowned at Raigarh, an English 
embassy attended the ceremony. Later on English ships were 
constantly fighting against Angria, the admiral of the Maratha 
fleet ; but it was in alliance with the Peshwa that Angria’s two 
strongholds of Suvarndrug and Gheria were ultimately stormed, 
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and it was by treaty with the Peshwa that the English obtained 
Bankot (Fort Victoria), their first possession on the mainland 
of the western coast. 

Two motives conspired to induce the British to intervene 
in Maratha affairs. On the one hand, the Bombay Government 
was naturally desirous to imitate the example of Madras and 
Bengal by acquiring influence at a Native court, and, in par- 
ticular, to gain possession of the island of Salsette, which they 
had always maintained to be appurtenant to Bombay. On the 
other hand, as the British were now becoming the paramount 
power in India, though by no means yet supreme, it was neces- 
sary that they should enter into relations of some sort with the 
Marathas, who might at any moment throw their weight into 
the opposite scale, or even open a door to the French on the 
sea-board. 

As early as 1761 the Bombay Government had sent an 
envoy to Poona, to treat for the transfer of Salsette, without 
success. The disputed succession to the Peshwaship afforded 
another opportunity. Raghuba (or Raghunath Rao), one of 
the claimants, had fled to Gujarat; and there, in 1775, the 
Bombay authorities, without the knowledge of the Supreme 
Government, concluded with him the Treaty of Surat, by 
which they undertook to reinstate him at Poona, on condition 
of receiving Salsette and Bassein. This led to what is some- 
times called the first Maratha War. The Bombay army was 
uniformly successful in fighting against the confederate Ma- 
rathas in the plains of Gujarat ; but the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta intervened by sending its own envoy to Poona, 
who negotiated the Treaty of Purandhar (1776), restoring 
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believed to be intriguing at Poona, a second attempt was 
made to restore Raghuba. The Bombay army advanced up 
the Bor gat to within a short distance of Poona, but was 
there surrounded by the Marathas, and compelled to sign the 
ignominious convention of Wargaon. Meanwhile, Warren 
Hastings had dispatched a Bengal army, under Colonel 
Goddard, across the width of the Peninsula, which made 
conquests in Gujarat, captured Bassein, and restored the 
honour of the British name. Other blows were struck in 
Central India, within the dominions of Sindhia, the most 
powerful of the Maratha chiefs. The rock-fortress of Gwalior 
was escaladed by Popham, and Camac beat up Sindhia’s camp. 
At this time, however, the British in Southern India were 
engaged in a death struggle with Haidar Ali; and Warren 
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Hastings was glad to conclude with Sindhia the Treaty of 
Salbai (1782), by which all conquests were restored, except 
Salsette Island, and Raghuba received a handsome pension. 

Raghuba’s son, Baji Rao II, succeeded as the seventh and Disruption 
last Peshwa in 1796; but the Peshwa was no longer the head ee 
of the Maratha confederacy, except in name. The Bhonsla confeder- 
family at Nagpur had never fully accepted his supremacy. 2°’: 
Mahadji Sindhia, with the help of sepoys trained by De Boigne, 
had extended his dominions into Hindustan proper, and had 
taken the Mughal emperor, Shah Alam, under his protec- 
tion. The Holkar family were usually fighting on their own 
account. The Gaikwar of Baroda had become, from the period 
of the first Maratha War, a subsidiary ally of the British. | 
Poona itself was during this period twice plundered by the 
armies of rival chiefs. While the Maratha confederacy was 
thus breaking up, the British were growing in strength, and 
Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquess Wellesley) came out 
to India to make their power supreme. 

In 1802 the Peshwa, Baji Rao II, fled from his capital and The third 
threw himself upon the Bombay Government. By the Treaty eae 
of Bassein he accepted the position, which it was Lord . 
Wellesley’s policy to extend, of subsidiary alliance with the 
British. He was escorted back to Poona, which was occupied 
without fighting by General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington) by a forced march from the south. Sindhia and 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur forthwith took up arms, and Holkar 
after some delay followed their example. This third Maratha 
War was the most decisive in which the British had yet been 
engaged. While General Wellesley in the Deccan won the 
victories of Assaye and Argaum, General Lake in Hindustan 
shattered the French-trained battalions of Sindhia at Laswari, 
and occupied Delhi. By the peace that followed, the Bhonsla 
was deprived of Orissa and Berar, and Sindhia ceded his 
conquests in the Doab and the custody of the blind old 
emperor, Shah Alam. ‘The later operations against Holkar 
were not so uniformly successful, but he too ultimately sub- 
mitted. 

This peace, however, did not effect a final settlement. The The fourth 
Maratha chiefs still maintained a qualified independence tee 
within their circumscribed dominions. Central India and 
Rajputana were left exposed to their ravages, and the Pindaris 
or licensed plunderers whom they encouraged became a uni- 
versal terror and a danger to British territory. At last, in 1817, 
the Marquess of Hastings resolved to put an end to this state 
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of anarchy. While he was moving British forces from all 
quarters towards Central India, three of the Maratha chiefs 
broke out, revealing a coalition that had long been suspected. 
The Peshwa had always chafed under the subordination to which 
the Treaty of Bassein reduced him. With the support of 
British protection, he had accumulated large resources, which 
he used in levying troops and intriguing with the other chiefs. 
In the same month (November, 1817) the Peshwa at Poona 
and the Bhonsla at Nagpur each suddenly attacked with over- 
whelming numbers the British Residents at their courts, but 
were decisively repulsed alike on the plain of Kirkee and on 
the hill of Sitabaldi. Next month the mutinous army of 
Holkar, himself a child, was destroyed at Mehidpur. Sindhia 
alone remained quiet, being overawed by the large British force 
in his neighbourhood. Favourable terms were offered to some 
of the Pindari leaders; the remainder were hunted down and 
exterminated. 

The pacification that followed changed the map of Western 
and Central India. The dominions of the Peshwa—in the 
Deccan, the Konkan, and Gujarat—were held to be forfeited, 
and were presently annexed to the Bombay Presidency, with 
the exception of an apanage reserved for the titular Raja of 
Satara, the representative of Sivaji. "The Bhonsla—or, rather, 
his infant son—retained the greater part of his possessions, 
though a portion became British under the style of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories. Holkar’s State of Indore, and the 
State of Tonk assigned to his Pindari general Amir Khan, 
form part of the settlement then effected for Central India. 
Satara lapsed, through default of issue, in 1848; and Nagpur, 
for the same reason, in 1853. The dethroned Peshwa lived 
on till 1853, in the receipt of a large pension ; his adopted son 
was the infamous Nana Sahib of the Mutiny. 

There still exist three great Maratha States, but it is significant 
that none of the three lies within Maharashtra. The Gaikwar 
of Baroda—who never drew sword against the British—-preserves 
the territory which his ancestors conquered in Gujarat, and also 
the tribute which they exacted from numerous surrounding 
chiefs. Sindhia, with his capital at Gwalior on the border of 
Hindustan and a second capital at the ancient Ujjain, maintains 
the traditions of his race as premier chief in Central India and 
Honorary Colonel in the British Army. Holkar of Indore 
rules over a choice portion of the fertile valley of the Narbada, 
in Malwa. In the Deccan, the line of Sivaji is represented, 
through successive adoptions, by the Maharaja of Kolhapur ; 
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and many a Sardar and Jagirdar boasts a title that is famous 
in Maratha history. Farther south, the principality of Tanjore, 
founded by a younger brother of Sivaji, was extinguished in 
1799; but the petty Madras State of Sandir still belongs to 
a descendant of the Ghorpade family, whose ancestor first 
acquired it in the service of the Bijapur Sultans. 

At the Census of rgor the speakers of Marathi in all India 
numbered nearly 184 millions, of whom no less than 134 
millions, or 73 per cent. of the total, were enumerated in 
British territory, and nearly 3 millions, or 16 per cent. more, 
in the Muhammadan State of Hyderabad. 
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THE EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 


Tue Muhammadan invaders of India had entered across the 
north-west mountains. Her Christian conquerors approached 
by sea from the western coast. From the time of Alexander 
the Great (327 B.c.) to that of Vasco da Gama (A.D. 1498), 
Europe had held little direct intercourse with the East. An 
occasional traveller brought back stories of powerful kingdoms 
and of untold wealth; but the passage by sea was scarcely 
dreamed of, and, by land, wide deserts and warlike tribes lay 
between. Commerce, indeed, struggled overland and by way 
of the Red Sea. It was carried on chiefly through Egypt, 
although partly also across Syria, under the Roman Empire ; 
and in later mediaeval times by the Italian cities on the Medi- 
terranean, which traded to the ports of the Levant. But to 
the Europeans of the fifteenth century India was an unknown 
land, which powerfully attracted the imagination of spirits 
stimulated by the Renaissance and ardent for discovery. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus sailed westward under the 
Spanish flag to seek India beyond the Atlantic, bearing with 
him a letter to the great Khan of Tartary. He found America 
instead. An expedition consisting of three ships, under Vasco 
da Gama, started from Lisbon five years later, in the southern 
direction. It doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and cast 
anchor off the coast of Malabar near Calicut on May 20, 
1498, after a protracted voyage of nearly eleven months. An 
earlier Portuguese emissary, Covilham, had reached Calicut 
overland about 1487. From the first, Da Gama encountered 
hostility from the Moors, or rather Arabs, who monopolized 
the sea-borne trade ; but he seems to have found favour with 
the Zamorin, or Hindu Raja, of Calicut. After staying three 
months on the Malabar coast, Da Gama _ returned to 
Europe, bearing with him a letter from the Zamorin to the 
King of Portugal: ‘Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of your 
household, has visited my kingdom and has given me great 
pleasure. In my kingdom there is abundance of cinnamon, 
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cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious stones, What I seek from 
thy country is gold, silver, coral, and scarlet.’ The safe arrival 
of Da Gama at Lisbon was celebrated with national rejoicings 
as enthusiastic as those which had greeted the return of 
Columbus. If the West Indies belonged to Spain by priority 
of discovery, Portugal might claim the East Indies by the same 
right. The Portuguese mind became intoxicated with dreams 
of a mighty Oriental empire. 

The early Portuguese navigators were not traders or private 
adventurers, but admirals with a royal commission to open up 
a direct commerce with Asia, and to purchase Eastern com- 
modities on behalf of the King of Portugal. A second Pedro 
expedition, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve hundred Ce 
soldiers, under the command of Pedro Alvares Cabral, was 1500. 
dispatched in 1500. On his outward voyage, Cabral was 
driven westward by stress of weather, and discovered Brazil ; 
but ultimately he reached Calicut. He seriously embroiled 
himself with the Zamorin, and the factors there were mur- 
dered by the Muhammadan merchants. In spite of this 
disaster, he left a factor behind him at Cochin when he 
returned to Portugal. 

In 1502 the King of Portugal obtained from Pope Alex- Papal 

ander VI a Bull constituting him ‘Lord of the Navigation, Bull 15°. 
Conquest, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.’ 
In that year Vasco da Gama sailed again to the East, with 
a fleet numbering twenty vessels. He formed alliances with 
the Rajas of Cochin and Cannanore, and bombarded the 
Zamorin of Calicut in his palace. In 1503 the great Affonso 
de Albuquerque sailed to the East in command of one of three 
expeditions from Portugal. The Portuguese arrived only just 
in time to succour the Raja of Cochin, who was being besieged 
by the Zamorin of Calicut. They built a fort at Cochin, and, 
to guard against any future disaster, left ninety Portuguese 
soldiers under Duarte Pacheco to defend their ally. When 
they departed, the Zamorin of Calicut again attacked Cochin ; 
but he was defeated by Pacheco on both land and sea, and 
the prestige of the Portuguese was by these victories raised to 
its height. 

In 1505 a large fleet of twenty sail and fifteen hundred Vice- 
men was sent under Francisco de Almeida, the first Portu- tie 
guese Viceroy of India. Almeida was also the first Portuguese ros», 
statesman to develop a distinct policy in India. He saw that, 
in the face of the opposition of the Muhammadan merchants, 
whose monopoly was infringed, it was necessary to fortify 
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factories on land, in which to carry on trade. But he wished 
these forts to be as few as possible, and that the chief power 
of Portugal should be on the sea. Almeida had also a new 
danger to meet. The Sultan of Egypt perceived that the 
discovery of the sea-route from Europe to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope was ruining the transit trade through his 
country. He therefore dispatched a fleet to exterminate the 
Portuguese forces in Asia. The Sultan’s admiral won a victory 
off Chaul, in 1508, in which Almeida’s son was killed ; but on 
February 2, 1509, the Egyptians were utterly defeated off the 
island of Diu. The danger of a general union of the Musal- 
mans against the Portuguese was thus averted for the moment, 
and the quarrels between the Turks and Egyptians that ensued 
gave time for the Christians to consolidate their power firmly 
in India. 

In 1509 Albuquerque succeeded as Viceroy, and widely 
extended the area of Portuguese influence. He abandoned 
the system of Almeida, and resolved to establish a Portuguese 
empire in India, based on the possession of important points 
along the coast, and on playing off the native princes against 
one another. Having failed in an attack upon Calicut, he in 
1510 seized Goa, which, from 1530, became the capital of 
Portuguese India. Then, sailing round Ceylon, he captured 
Malacca, the key to the navigation of the Indian Archipelago, 
and opened a trade with Siam and the Spice Islands. Lastly, 
he sailed back westward, and, after penetrating into the Red 
Sea and building a fortress at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, 
returned to Goa only to die in1515. In1524 Vasco da Gama 
came out to the East for the third time, and he too died at 
Cochin, after a rule of only three months. 

For exactly a century, from 1500 to 1600, the Portuguese 
enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental trade. But they had neither 
the political strength nor the personal character necessary to 
maintain such an empire. Their national temper had been 
formed in their contest with the Moors at home. They were 
not traders, but knights-errant and crusaders, who looked on 
every pagan as an enemy of Portugal and of Christ. Only 
those who have read the contemporary narratives of their 
conquests can realize the superstition and the cruelty with 
which their history in the Indies is stained. 

Albuquerque alone endeavoured to conciliate the goodwill 
of the natives, and to live in friendship with the Hindu 
princes, who were better pleased to have the Portuguese, 
as firmly governed by him, for their neighbours and allies, 
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than the Muhammadans whom he had expelled or subdued. 
The justice and magnanimity of his rule did as much to 
extend and confirm the power of the Portuguese in the East, 
as his courage and the success of his military achievements. 
In such veneration was his memory held, that the Hindus of 
Goa, and even the Muhammadans, were wont to repair to his 
tomb, and there utter their complaints, as if in the presence 
of his shade, and call upon God to deliver them from the 
tyranny of his successors. 

Yet these successors were not all tyrants. Some ot them 
were great statesmen ; many were gallant soldiers. The names 
of four of them stand out brightly in the history of the 
Portuguese in India. Nuno da Cunha, Viceroy from 1529 to Nuno da 
1538, first opened up direct and regular trade with Bengal. ea 
After 1518 one ship had annually visited Chittagong to purchase re 
merchandise for Portugal; but Da Cunha, hearing of the wealth 
of the province, and the peaceful, industrious character of its 
inhabitants, resolved to make a settlement there. He sent 
400 Portuguese soldiers to assist the Muhammadan king of 
Bengal against Sher Shah in 1534, and was intending to follow 
in person, when important events on the other side of India 
detained him. His intervention had the effect of causing The Portu- 
many Portuguese to settle in Bengal. They were never formed ores 
into a regular governorship, but remained in loose dependence aos 
on the Captain of Ceylon. Yet they became very prosperous, 
and their head-quarters, Hooghly, grew into a wealthy city. 
After the capture of Hooghly by Shah Jahan in 1632, the 
bravest of the Portuguese in Bengal became outlaws and 
pirates, and in conjunction with the Arakanese and the Maghs 
preyed upon the sea-borne commerce of the Bengal coast. 
The event which prevented Nuno da Cunha from establishing 
the Portuguese power in Bengal was the approach of a great 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet. Sulaiman the Magnificent, having 
consolidated the Turkish power by his conquest of Egypt, 
prepared to accomplish the task which the Sultan of Egypt 
had attempted thirty years before. But the Portuguese were 
now in a better position to resist than they had been in the 
days of Almeida. Nuno da Cunha had obtained possession 
of the island of Diu, a place much coveted by Albuquerque 
from the Sultan of Gujarat in 1535, and it was there that the 
storm broke. Encompassed by the armies of Gujarat on land Defence 
and by the vast Turkish and Egyptian fleet, Diu stood a terrible of Din, 
siege in 1538; and the defenders at last beat off the assailants. 
Nuno da Cunha did not live to see this glorious result, for he 
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was maligned by enemies and sent home in custody, and it was 
reserved for his successor to relieve Diu. 

Joao de Castro, who ruled from 1545 to 1548, was no un- 
worthy countryman of Albuquerque and Da Cunha. He 
relieved Diu, which again had to stand a siege by the Sultan 
of Gujarat, whom he defeated in one of the greatest victories 
ever won by the Portuguese in India. But it was not only as 
a warrior, but also as a statesman, that Jodo de Castro won his 
fame. In the three short years of his government he tried to 
reform the errors of the Portuguese colonial system. The 
trade with India was a royal monopoly, and crowds of officials 
resorted to peculation and corruption in order to enhance their 
salaries from the Crown. Joao de Castro endeavoured to 
cleanse the Augean stable, and by his own upright character 
set an example to his compatriots. It was during his rule that 
the Portuguese, in addition to being a trading and a governing 
power, became a proselytizing power. Hitherto Catholic priests 
had come to India to tend the souls of the Portuguese. But 
now began the era of missions to the heathen. This develop- 
ment of missionary effort was largely due to the inspiring exer- 
tions of St. Francis Xavier, who was Castro’s intimate friend. 
The Jesuits followed the missionary pioneer of their Order, 
and the whole authority of the Portuguese Government was 
practically placed at the disposal of the Christian missionaries 
after this epoch. 

Constantino de Braganza, a prince of the royal house of 
Portugal, attempted, and not without success, to take up the 
task which had proved too hard for De Castro, during his 
rule from 1558 to 1561. But he is better remembered as 
the conqueror of Daman, one of the places still belonging to 
Portugal. Luis de Athaide, Viceroy from 1568 to 1571, and 
again from 1578 to 1581, had during his first term to meet 
a formidable league of opponents. The defeat of the Hindu 
Raja of Vijayanagar at Talikota in 1565 left the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the Deccan at liberty to act against the Portuguese. 
A great league was formed by them, which included even the 
half-savage king of Achin. All the Portuguese settlements on 
the Malabar coast, as well as Malacca, were besieged by over- 
whelming forces. But the Portuguese commanders rose to the 
occasion. Everywhere they were triumphant. The Viceroy, 
in 1570, defended Goa for ten months against the Sultan of 
Bijapur, and eventually repulsed him. The undisciplined 
native troops were unable to stand against the veteran soldiers 
of Portugal, 200 of whom, at Malacca, routed 15,000 men with 
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artillery. When, in 1578, Malacca was again besieged by the 
king of Achin, the small Portuguese garrison destroyed 10,000 
of his men, and all his cannon and junks. Twice again, in 
1615 and for the last time in 1628, Malacca was besieged, and 
on each occasion the Achinese were repulsed with equal 
bravery. But the increased military forces sent out to resist 
these attacks proved an insupportable drain on the revenues 
and population of Portugal. 

In 1580 the Portuguese Crown was united with that of Spanish 
Spain, under Philip II. This hastened the ruin of the mari- cee 
time and commercial supremacy of Portugal in the East. The 
interests of Portugal in Asia were henceforth subordinated to 
the European interests of Spain; and the enemies of Spain, 
the Dutch and the English, preyed on the Portuguese as well 
as on the Spanish commerce, In 1640 Portugal again became 
a separate kingdom. But in the meanwhile the Dutch and 
English had appeared in the Eastern Seas; and before their 
indomitable competition the Portuguese empire of the Indies 
withered away as rapidly as it had sprung up. Between 1641 Downfall 
and 1664 the Dutch captured almost all their stations in aoe 
Ceylon and on the coast of Malabar. In 1683 the Marathas India, 
plundered to the gates of Goa, and in 1739 they captured Bas- 141-1739. 
sein, the northern capital. The further history of the Portu- 
guese in India is a distressing chronicle of pride, poverty, and 
misfortune. The native princes pressed upon them from the 
land. On the sea they gave way to more vigorous European 
nations. 

The Dutch were the first European nation who broke The Dutch 
through the Portuguese monopoly. During the sixteenth aan 
century Bruges, Antwerp, and Amsterdam became the great ; 
emporia whence Eastern produce, imported by the Portuguese, 
was distributed to Germany, and even to England. At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, attempted to 
find their way to India by sailing round the northern coast of 
Europe and Asia. William Barents is honourably known as 
the leader of three of these Arctic expeditions, in the last of 
which he perished. 

The first Dutchman to double the Cape of Good Hope was Dutch 
Cornelius Houtman, who reached Sumatra and Bantam in ee 
1596. Within the next five years no less than sixty-five vessels panies 
sailed to the Indies. Private companies for trade with the 
East were formed in many parts of Holland ; but in 1602 they 
were all amalgamated by the States-General into ‘The United 
East India Company of the Netherlands,’ which was granted 
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a monopoly of the trade for twenty-one years and possessed 
a capital of £540,000. This great corporation had especially 
close relations with the Government, for in Holland ‘mer- 
chandise was accounted a matter of state.’ The Dutch soon 
came to blows with the Portuguese in the Moluccas, and 
captured Amboyna in 1605. Their conflicts with the English 
will be described later. In 1619 their great Governor-General 
Coen laid the foundation of the city of Batavia as the seat 
of the Supreme Government. In 1641 they took Malacca, 
a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered. In 1652 
they founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a half- 
way station to the East; and six years later they captured 
Jaffnapatam, the last stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon. 
In India itself they obtained a factory at Pulicat in 1609, and 
from 1616 were established at Surat. Between 1661 and 1664 
they wrested from the Portuguese all their settlements on the 
pepper-bearing coast of Malabar. By 1664 they possessed 
factories at Masulipatam and other places on the Coromandel 
coast ; at Hooghly, Cossimbazar, Patna, and Dacca in Bengal ; 
at Surat, Ahmadabad, and Agra in Northern India, besides 
seven stations in Malabar. But while they retained and con- 
solidated their power in the East Indian Archipelago, they 
were gradually forced to relax their hold upon the coast of 
India. Three fiercely contested naval wars with England, 
1652-4, 1665-7, and 1672-4, and the almost continuous fight- 
ing with France from 1672 till 1713, put a heavy strain upon 
their resources and impaired the strength of their marine. 
During this period they dealt some severe blows at the early 
French settlements in India, and thus unwittingly smoothed 
the path of the English. After 1674 they were usually allied 
with the latter in Europe, and were forced to moderate their 
old ruthless attitude. Further, their somewhat short-sighted 
commercial policy, which was based upon a monopoly of the 
trade in spices, though effective in the Malayan Archipelago, 
hardly fitted them to play a great part on the continent of 
India. 

Like the Phoenicians of old, the Dutch stopped short of no 
acts of cruelty towards their rivals in commerce ; but, unlike 
the Phoenicians, they failed to introduce their civilization 
among the natives with whom they came in contact. The 
knell of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 
1759 he attacked the Dutch at Chinsura by both land and 
water, and forced them to an ignominious capitulation. During 
the great French Wars between 1795 and 1811, England wrested 
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from Holland every one of her colonies, although Java was 
restored in 1816, and Sumatra exchanged for Malacca in 1824. 
At present, the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland 
of India. But quaint houses, Dutch tiles and carvings, at 
Chinsura, Negapatam, Jaffnapatam, and at petty ports on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, with the formal canals in 
some of these old settlements, remind the traveller of scenes 
in the Netherlands. 

The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by Early 
the North-west passage. In 1496 Henry VII granted letters English 
patent to John Cabot and his three sons (one of whom was Ee 
the famous Sebastian) to fit out two ships for the exploration 1496-1596. 
of this route. They failed, but discovered the island of New- 
foundland, and sailed along the coast of America from Labrador 
to Virginia. In 1553 the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby The 
attempted to force a passage along the north of Europe and ee: 
Asia, the successful accomplishment of which has been reserved Veer 
for a Swedish explorer of our own day. Sir Hugh perished 
miserably ; but his second in command, Chancelor, reached 
a harbour on the White Sea, now Archangel. Thence he 
penetrated by land to the court of the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
and laid the foundation of the Russia Company for carrying 
on the overland trade with India through Persia, Bokhara, and 
Moscow. 

Many English attempts were made to find a North-west The 
passage to the East Indies, from 1576 to 1616. They have Nee 
left on our modern maps the imperishable names of Frobisher, Terese 
Davis, Hudson, and Baffin. Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his way home 
had touched at Ternate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English nation with all the 
cloves which it produced. 

The first modern Englishman known to have reached the Stephens, 
Indian peninsula was Thomas Stephens, in 1579. He had Hee 
been educated at Winchester, and became Rector of the Jesuit jn India, 
College in Goa. His letters to his father are said to have 1579. 
roused great enthusiasm in England to trade directly with 
India. In 1583 four English merchants—Ralph Fitch, John Fitch, 
Newbery, William Leedes, and James Story—went out to India Bree th 
overland as mercantile adventurers. The jealous Portuguese angStory, 
threw them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At 1583. 
length Story settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa; Leedes 
entered the service of the Mughal emperor ; Newbery died on 
his way home overland ; and Fitch, after a lengthened peregri- 
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nation in Bengal, Pegu, Siam, and other parts of the East 
Indies, returned to England. 

The defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada’ in 1588, at which 
time the Crowns of Spain and Portugal were united, gave 
a fresh stimulus to maritime enterprise in England. In the 
following year a number of merchants presented a memorial 
to Elizabeth, praying for permission to send a squadron direct 
to the East. The Queen granted their petition, and in 1591 
three vessels made the first English voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Indian Ocean. ‘The commander, 
George Raymond, went down with his ship in a storm, but 
James Lancaster in the Ldward Bonaventure penetrated to 
Cape Comorin and the Malay Peninsula, returning to England 
in 1594. Another expedition of three ships was sent out two 
years later under Benjamin Wood at the cost of Sir Robert 
Dudley, but not one of them was ever seen again. The 
first Englishman to reach northern India in the seventeenth 
century was a London merchant, John Midnall or Mildenhall. 
Armed with a passport from Queen Elizabeth he travelled 
overland, and spent seven years in the East (1599-1606). He 
visited the emperor Akbar at Agra, and obtained from him 
some farmans of doubtful value which he afterwards vainly 
endeavoured to sell to the East India Company. 

By the time Midnall returned that Company was already 
in being, for it had long been inevitable that England, refusing 
to hold herself bound by the Papal Bull, should make a 
serious attempt to win a share in the trade with India. On 
September 24, 1599, some merchants of London held a meeting, 
and having subscribed capital to the amount of £30,133 
resolved to seek incorporation from the Crown. ‘The move- 
ment owed much to certain members of the Levant Company, 
and ‘Thomas Smythe, one of the leaders of that body, was 
eventually the first Governor of the East India Company. 
The original proposals of the adventurers were not accepted 
by the Privy Council, but they reassembled in Founders’ Hall 
exactly a year after their first meeting, and having now the 
Queen's approval purchased ships and raised their capital to 
£68,373. On the last day of the year 1600 Elizabeth incor- 
porated the subscribers, 217 in number, by Royal Charter, 
under the title of ‘The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies.’ 

The first epoch in the Company’s history is that of the 
‘Separate Voyages,’ from 1601 to 1612, each of which was 
organized by a particular body of subscribers and was wound 
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up on the return of the ships by a realization of the profits. 
The early expeditions were directed to the islands of the Spice 
Archipelago rather than to the mainland of India. Captain 
James Lancaster of the First Voyage (1601) entered into com- 
mercial relations with the king of Achin and visited Bantam, 
where he established a factory. The fleet of the Second Voyage 
sailed to Bantam, Ternate, Tidore, and Amboyna. It was not 
till the Third Voyage that a landing was made on the coast 
of India (1608), and for the next few years most of the trade 
was done with Bantam, Achin, Aden, Mocha, and Socotra. 

As soon as the trade to the Indies was definitely established, 
the Company proceeded to get from the Crown a renewal of 
their charter. This was the more necessary as King James 
had shown a disquieting tendency to infringe their monopoly. 

In 1604 he granted a licence to Sir Edward Michelborne, to 

trade ‘to Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and Cambaya.’ But 
Michelborne, en arriving in the East, instead of exploring new 
sources of revenue like the East India Company, followed the 
pernicious example of the Portuguese and plundered the native 
traders among the islands of the Indian Archipelago. In this 

way he secured a considerable booty, but brought disgrace 

upon the English name, and seriously hindered the Company’s 
business at Bantam. The second charter, granted in 1609, The 
extended the period of the Company’s privileges from fifteen ee 
years to perpetuity, unless they proved unprofitable to the 1609. 
realm, when they might be terminated on three years’ notice. 

After 1612 a change was made in the financial organization 

of the Company, and the period of ‘Separate Voyages’ was 
followed by that of ‘Joint Stocks.’ These, however, must be The Joint 
distinguished from the great permanent Joint Stock of 1657. —— 
The change simply meant that groups of adventurers for single 
voyages were replaced by somewhat less ephemeral groups for 
three or four voyages. 

Early English efforts to found factories in the East were The 
made in the teeth of determined opposition from Portugal and es 
Holland. The Portuguese turned back the fleet of Sir Henry portu- 
Middleton from landing at Surat in 1611, but in 1612 Thomas guese. 
Best defeated them in several stubborn naval engagements 
off Swally (Suvali). In 1615 Nicholas Downton in the same 
waters won a still more decisive victory ; while in 1622, in con- 
cert with a Persian land force, the English captured Ormuz in 
the Persian Gulf. Henceforward the Company had little to fear 
from the Portuguese. The Treaty of Madrid in 1630 pro- 
claimed peace in the Indies, though that desirable consumma- 
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tion was not reached till Methwold, the English President of 
Surat, and the Viceroy of Goa signed in 1635 a convention 
of their own—a convention which was afterwards ratified in 
the international treaty of 1642. Cromwell, by his treaty of 
1654, finally wrested from Portugal a formal acknowledgement 
of England’s right to trade in the East. 

The conflict with the Dutch was of deadlier intensity and 
more profoundly affected the Company’s history. The twelve 
years’ truce in 1609 between Spain and the United Netherlands 
allowed Holland to concentrate her energies against the English. 
The interests of the two Protestant powers had already clashed 
in the East, and continuous conferences in London or at the 
Hague had proved unavailing to bring about a settlement. 
On the Indian seas neither side was in the mood to pay a 
punctilious respect to the decencies of European diplomacy. 
The sea-captains of two nations that were nominally at peace 
fought openly and savagely whenever opportunity arose. The 
Dutch pressed hard upon our factories in the Spice Archi- 
pelago, and Courthope’s gallant defence of Pulo Run for four 
years (1616-20) was an episode that remained long in the 
memory of his countrymen. In 1619 a Treaty of Defence 
was signed in Europe which aimed at a partial union of the 
two national Companies. An amnesty for all past hostile acts 
was proclaimed, the trade of the Eastern islands was to be 
shared in common, and both nations were to contribute in 
a certain fixed proportion to the expenses of the fleet and 
garrisons and the duty of patrolling the seas. When the 
terms were proclaimed in the East (1620) the Dutch and 
English fleets, dressed out in all their flags, and with yards 
manned, saluted each other. But the treaty ended in the smoke 
of that stately salutation, and the perpetual strife between 
the Dutch and English Companies went on as bitterly as ever. 
The English were expelled from Lantor and Pulo Run in 1621 
and 1622. 

The massacre of Amboyna, which made so deep an 
impression on the English mind, marked the climax of the 
Dutch hatred to us in the Eastern seas. After long and 
hitter recriminations, the Dutch seized Captain Towerson 
at Amboyna, with nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one 
Portuguese sailor, in February, 1623. They tortured the 
prisoners at their trial, and found them guilty of a conspiracy 
to surprise the garrison. The victims were executed in the 
heat of passion,.and their torture and judicial murder led to 
an outburst of indignation in England; but James could not 
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afford to quarrel with Holland, and though he used brave 
words nothing effective was ever done. Under the reign of 
his successor wearisome negotiations ended in a_ paralysis 
of all action; and it was not till the Treaty of Breda in 1654 Crom- 
closed Cromwell’s victorious war with Holland, that a belated Well’s 
indemnity of £85,000 was paid to the Company, with £3,615 see 
to the heirs of the sufferers. Though the English did not Dutch, 
formally renounce their shadowy claim to Pulo Run till the need, 
second Treaty of Breda in 1667, the Dutch were supreme 
in the Malayan Archipelago after 1624, and the fall of the 
English factory at Bantam in 1682 left their position un- 
challenged. 

East of the Bay of Bengal the struggle had gone against 
the English, but in the meantime the factors of the Company 
had been slowly and painfully establishing themselves on the 
mainland of India. In 1608 Captain Hawkins of the Third Captain 
Separate Voyage landed at Surat and proceeded to the court ee 
of Jahangir at Agra. He was graciously received and obtained 1608.” 
permission to settle at Surat; but the grant was afterwards 
revoked through the influence of the Portuguese, and after 
two and a half years of fruitless waiting at Agra Hawkins left 
in disgust. Although the English had obtained a precarious Aldworthe 
foothold in Surat in 1608, the credit of establishing a founds 

2 2 factory at 

permanent factory there belongs to Thomas Aldworthe, who Surat, 
cleverly used the prestige won by Best’s victory over the Portu- 1612. 
guese to procure an imperial grant. Subordinate agencies 
were set up at Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Ajmer, and Agra. 
In 1615 Sir ‘Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador from the Roe's 
court of St. James to Jahangir. A man of great ability and rare 
tact, he held his anomalous position with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company for more than three years ; and, 
though he never succeeded in getting his famous treaty ratified, 
he did much to place the English trade in the Mughal domi- 
nions on a more favourable footing. Surat became the most 
important English factory in the East, and in 1630 even Bantam 
was made subordinate to it. Meanwhile the English had also 
made their presence felt on the coast of Coromandel. After 
many abortive attempts, factories were established at Masuli- 
patam and Pettapoli about 1616. In 1628 the former settle- 
ment was abandoned for Armagon, but two years later a return 
was made to Masulipatam. In 1639 Francis Day procured Fort 
a grant of land from a Hindu Raja at Chennapatam or Madras, ae 
and built there (1640) Fort St. George, with the exception 1640. 
of Armagon the first fortified position held by the East India 
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Company. In 1653 Fort St. George was raised to the rank of 
a Presidency and made independent of Bantam, to which it 
had hitherto been subordinate. In 1633 Ralph Cartwright 
founded our first factories in Bengal at Hariharpur and 
Balasore; and in 1651 the English established themselves at - 
the more important position of Hooghly, largely through the 
good offices of Gabriel Boughton, who was surgeon in the 
household of the Mughal viceroy of Bengal. In 1658 the 
factories in Bengal were made subordinate to Madras, which 
was itself dependent on the chief Presidency of Surat. 

But while Englishmen in the East tenaciously maintained 
their hold upon the Indian sea-board, the East India Company 
at home had fallen upon evil days. Since 1628, in which year 
the Commons disregarded their Petition and Remonstrance, 


* opposition to their claims had been growing up, based partly 
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on jealousy of the monopoly, partly on a mediaeval theory 
of foreign trade. In 1635 Charles I granted to Sir William 
Courten or Courteen and others a licence for trade in the 
East. Courten died the next year, but his son and _ his 
associates continued the trade, and became known as the 
Assada Merchants from their plantation in the island of 
Madagascar. Their captains committed depredations in the 
Last, for which the servants of the London Company were 
called to account by Indian rulers. ‘The Company’s petitions 
to the king passed unheeded in the constitutional struggle 
with the Parliament and in the turmoil of the Civil War. It 
became increasingly difficult to raise the Joint Stocks necessary 
for the continuation of the trade, and the commercial opera- 
tions of the Company were practically suspended. In 1649 
they were driven to some form of union with Courten’s Asso- 
ciation. But both bodies had been nearly ruined in the long 
duel; other forces of opposition had come to a head, and the 
popular cry was raised that the trade should be thrown open 
to the nation. The Company, driven to despair, threatened in 
1657 to withdraw their factories from India, till the Protector, 
who had long hesitated as to his course, granted them a new 


charter. Under its provisions the first permanent Joint Stock 
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of £739,782 was raised, and the settlements in India were 
restaffed with factors. At the Restoration Cromwell’s charter 
was conveniently ignored, but the Company obtained a similar 
one from Charles II, which granted them the right to coin 
money and exercise jurisdiction over English subjects in the 
East. Under the Restoration Government the Company en- 
joyed a period of great prosperity, and the value of their stock 
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rose steadily till in 1683 it stood at £360 per cent. In India, Prosperity 
despite some checks, such as Sir Rdvward Winter’s royalist of the 
rebellion at Madras (1665- 8), their star was in the ascendant. ree 
In 1661 Bombay was ceded to the British Crown as part of Acquisi- 
the dower of Catharine of Braganza, but was not delivered ups oe: 
until 1665. ‘The King transferred it to the Company for an pees 
annual payment of ten pounds in 1668. The seat of the 
Western Presidency was removed to it from Surat in 1687. 

The direct effect of the Restoration Wars with Holland (1665-7 Restora- 
and 1672-4) upon our position in India was curiously small, tion Wars 
In the former a Dutch fleet threatened Surat, but dared not Holland, 
land troops for fear of violating the neutrality of the Mughal 1665-7, 
empire. By the treaty which ended it England finally '°7?-+ 
renounced her claim to Pulo Run. In the second War the 
fighting fell mainly to the lot of France, who was England’s 

ally. The Dutch did indeed capture St. Helena, which the 
English had occupied since 1658, but it was speedily retaken 

(1673) and henceforward remained an English possession. 

Under the rule of able men, such as Sir George Oxenden 
(1662-69), Gerald Aungier (1669-77), and Sir John Child 
(1682-90), all Presidents of Surat and also Governors of 
Bombay, the trade and influence of the Company was pros- 
perously maintained. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles II, the position Trouble 
of affairs in India became much less favourable. Keigwin’s ™ India. 
rebellion at Bombay (1683-4), and a mutiny at St. Helena 
during the same time, injured the reputation of the Company 
both at home and in India. More serious were the premoni- 
tory signs that heralded the break-up of the Mughal empire. 

In 1664 and 1670 Sivaji was repulsed with difficulty from the 

factory at Surat, and he threatened Madras in 1677. From 

1683 to 1687 Aurangzeb was waging in the Deccan a desultory 

but destructive war with the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda. 

All over India the forces of rebellion and disruption were 
manifest. The trade of Surat and Madras suffered, while in 

Bengal the viceroy Shaisté Khan actively oppressed the English 
factories. In 1686 the Court of Committees, dominated by The Com- 
Sir Josia Child, brother of the President of Surat, deliberately Le 
abandoned their traditional policy of a peaceful commerce, torial 
which dated from Roe’s time, for one of active reprisals. In Doe 
the following year they proclaimed in memorable and prophetic * 3 
words that they intended to ‘establish such a polity of civil and 
military power, and create and secure such a large revenue. . 

as may be the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
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dominion in India for all time to come.’ The Company began 
to covet revenues, rents, and fortified positions, and determined 
to consolidate their position in India on the basis of territorial 
sovereignty, to enable them to resist the oppression of the 
Mughals and Marathdas. With that view they laid down the 
policy which was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India into conquerors and proconsuls :— 

‘The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care, ... 
as much as our trade; ’tis that must maintain our force when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that must make us 
a nation in India. Without that we are but as a great number 
of interlopers, united by His Majesty’s Royal Charter, fit only 
to trade where nobody of power thinks it their interest to 
prevent us. And upon this account it is that the wise Dutch, 
in all their general advices which we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their government, their civil and military 
policy, warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one 
paragraph they write concerning trade.’ 

The actual results in India were in grotesque contrast to 
these brave words. A fleet of ten ships with a considerable 
military force was dispatched from England under Captain 
Nicholson. When it arrived in India, fighting had already 
begun in Bengal between the Nawab and the English. Job 
Charnock, the chief of the Hooghly factory, had twice been 
driven from Calcutta, whither he had first gone in 1686. All 
the warlike operations of the Company were attended by 
failure ; an attack on Chittagong hopelessly miscarried. The 
English in Bengal were compelled to take refuge on their ships ; 
they fled to Madras and remained there for fifteen months. 
In 1690 the representatives of the Company were forced to 
accept from Aurangzeb a humiliating peace, by which, on 
making submission and paying a considerable fine, they were 
allowed to return to Bengal. In August, 1690, Job Charnock 
once more moored his ships in the long pool of Calcutta and 
definitely founded the capital of British India. 

Meanwhile at home the Company had again to confront 
a determined and organized opposition. For many years 
individual interlopers had defied the Company’s claim to the 
sole market of the Eastern trade, one of the most famous 
being Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of Lord Chatham, who thus 
founded the fortunes of his family. In 1691 the enemies 
of the Company formed themselves into an association and 
allied themselves closely with the Whig party in Parliament. 
The struggle was a long one, and can only be very briefly 
outlined here. The Old Company obstinately refused all 
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concessions in the way of widening their basis, and in 1693 New 

Sir Josia Child, by bribery on the most lavish scale, actually a 

succeeded in procuring from the Crown a new charter. But Company, 

in this he overreached himself, and the following year the 1693. 

Commons in anger passed a resolution that ‘all the subjects Resolu- 

of England havea right to trade to the East Indies unless pn inns 

prohibited by Act of Parliament.” In 1695 an inquiry was 1694. 

held into the bribery and corruption employed in procuring 

the charter; and among those who were politically ruined 

by the revelations that followed were the Speaker, Sir John 

Trevor, and the Duke of Leeds, the Lord President of the 

Council. A still heavier blow soon fell upon the Old Com- 

pany. In 1698, on providing Charles Montagu, Chancellor The 

of the Exchequer, with a loan of £2,000,000, the new associa- General 

tion was constituted by Act of Parliament a General Society, Bar 

to which was granted the exclusive trade to India, saving the 

rights of the Old Company until they expired in three years’ 

time. The great majority of the subscribers to the General 

Society, which was on a ‘regulated’ basis, at once formed 

themselves into a Joint Stock Company and were incorporated 

by the Crown as the ‘English Company trading to the East The New 

Indies,’ to distinguish it from the Old or London Company. Eaglish 
East India 

The latter, to safeguard themselves, by an adroit move, sub- Company. 

scribed £315,000 to the funds of the General Society in the 

name of their treasurer, John Du Bois. Thus the position 

after 1698 was curiously complicated. Four classes of mer- 

chants had the right to trade to the Indies: (1) the New 

Company; (2) the Old Company trading on their original 

capital until 1701, and after that on the limited subscription 

of £315,000; (3) those subscribers to the General Society who 

had held aloof from the Joint Stock of the New Company, 

their capital amounting to about £22,000; (4) a few separate 

traders who, relying on the Commons’ resolution of 1694, 

had sent out ships prior to 1698 and had been permitted 

to complete their voyages. The two latter are comparatively 

unimportant and may be left out of account. Between the 

Companies there followed a desperate struggle, waged at home 

with all the rancour and bitterness of the party spirit of the 

day, and in the East with a strange disregard of national 

interests. 

To the chief settlements in India the New Company sent Struggle 
out Presidents of their own, all of whom had been formerly Pcs 
dismissed from the service of the Old Company. Lively panies. 
passages of arms ensued at Bombay between Sir John Gayer 
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and Sir Nicholas Waite; at Calcutta between John Beard and 
Sir Edward Littleton; and at Madras between Thomas Pitt, 
the ex-interloper, now the zealous servant of the Old Company, 
and his cousin John Pitt. The embassy of Sir William Norris 
to the court of Aurangzeb, on which the New Company had 
built many hopes, proved a failure. In England the settle- 
ment of the East India trade became a burning political 
question ; but finally in 1702, on pressure from the Crown 
and Parliament, the two Companies were forced into a pre- 
liminary union. The Old Company was called upon to buy 
£673,000 additional stock in the General Society to make 
their share equal to that of their rivals. The dead stock, 1e. 
houses, factories, and forts of the Old Company, were valued 
at £330,000 and of the New at £70,000; and the latter had 
to pay £130,000 to make up for the discrepancy. There 
followed six years of negotiation and compromise at home, 
and of ‘rotation governments’ and squabbling abroad. In 
1708 the union was made absolute by Parliament, all points 
in dispute being settled by the arbitration of the Earl of 
Godolphin; a further loan of £1,200,000 was made to the © 
state, and the amalgamation of the ‘London’ and the ‘English’ 
Companies was finally carried out under the style of the 
‘United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies.’ 

The settlement of 1708 gave the Company an assured 
position at home, and henceforward the centre of interest 
shifts mainly to the Eastern arena. The years that followed 
were comparatively uneventful, for the Company gladly returned 
to their traditional policy of a peaceful commerce. Surman’s 
embassy to Delhi in 1715-7 procured certain territorial con- 
cessions as well as trade rights from the Mughal emperor, and 
indirectly enabled the Company’s servants to see with their 
own eyes the internal rottenness of the empire. The three 
Presidencies quietly grew in population and importance amidst 
momentous political changes, the disintegration of Mughal 
power, the growth of the Maratha confederacy, and the estab- 
lishment of practically independent kingdoms. The evil results 
of the political anarchy were felt mainly in Bombay, which 
in the period 1708-50 passed through a severe trial. On the 
sea-board it was harassed by the famous corsair chief Angria 
(died 1730) and his sons, while on land it was constantly 
threatened by the steady advance of the Maratha armies. In 
Bengal the semi-independent Nawabs lived at peace with their 
European neighbours ; while in Madras the English could feel 
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that the issue must be fought out between the Nizim and the 
Peshwa before it could come home to them. But it is notice- 
able that about 1740 the outposts of the Maratha power are 
approaching the boundaries of all three Presidencies. In 1739 
the Bombay Council, through Captain Inchbird, concluded 
a commercial treaty with the Peshwa; in 1740 the Marathas 
invaded the Carnatic ; while two years later the Maratha Ditch 
was hastily constructed at Calcutta. 

Before passing on to the political history of British India, 
which properly speaking begins with the Anglo-French Wars 
in the Carnatic, it is necessary to give a short account of the 
progress of England’s chief rival, and to deal with other 
European attempts to acquire the Indian trade. 

The French were comparatively late in making their appear- Early 
ance in India, though there were several early voyages under- ee 
taken by Frenchmen to the East by the Cape route. The ~~ — 
most famous was that of Jean and Raoul Parmentier, who 
reached Tiku in Sumatra in 1529. Successive companies for 
the Eastern trade were chartered by Henry IV in 1601, 1604 
(privileges renewed in 1611), and 1615; but they all failed, 
from want of capital and popular support. In 1642 Richelieu Richelieu’s 
founded his Compagnie d’Orient, which concerned itself mainly 7¢ poe 
with the colonization of Madagascar. Its privileges were ex- 
tended in 1652 for fifteen years, but it soon became impotent, 
and communications with the island were maintained only 
through the ships of the Duc de la Meilleraye. In 1664 Colbert's 
the famous Compagnie des Indes was founded at the direct reer aes 
instance of Colbert and Louis XIV, who took an intense 
personal interest in its development. The new company 
bought out the claims of Richelieu’s company for 20,000 
livres, and its first expeditions were wasted in vain attempts 
to revive the colonies in Madagascar. The first French factory 
in India was founded by Caron, a renegade Dutchman, at 
Surat in 1668; in the following year a post was established 
at Masulipatam. Louis XIV’s wars with Holland seriously 
affected the French in India. In 1672 their fleet was driven 
from Ceylon, but captured St. Thomé from the Dutch. Two 
years later the place was retaken, and the French force was 
obliged to surrender. In 1674, however, Francois Martin Pondi- 
founded Pondicherry, and about the same time the first factory ee d, 
was acquired in Bengal at Chandernagore. The Dutch cap- 1674. 
tured Pondicherry in 1693; but by the terms of the Peace of 
Ryswick they were compelled to restore it to the French, with 
its fortifications greatly strengthened, in 1697. Under the care 
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of its founder, who lived till 1706, it grew into a flourishing 
settlement. In the meantime want of support in France 
had brought the company to a very low ebb, and after 1703 
it was obliged to yield its active trading rights to some 


Financial enterprising merchants of St. Malo. The brilliant schemes of 
schemes of 7 aw drew fresh attention to the Indian trade, and the powers, 
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possessions, and assets of Colbert’s company were taken over 
by his great Company of the West. On the downfall of Law, 
this was reconstituted as the ‘Perpetual Company of the 
Indies’ in 1719, and within a few years the prospects of the 
French were much improved. Lenoir was Governor of Pondi- 
cherry in 1721-3, and again in 1726-35; during the interval 
Beauvallier de Courchant held office. In 1735 Benoit Dumas 
succeeded to the chief position, which he occupied till the 
appointment of Dupleix in 1741. The subsequent history of 
the French Company is closely bound up with that of the 
English and will be related in the next chapter. 

Two attempts were made to establish a Scottish Company. 
In 1617 James I granted a patent to Sir James Cuningham to 
trade to Greenland, Muscovy, and the East Indies, but in the 
following year the charter was recalled on representations from 
the English Company. In 1695 the Parliament in Edinburgh 
incorporated the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and 
the Indies, but the capital was squandered on the ill-fated 
Darien scheme, which failed partly through English opposition. 
The disaster engendered such international bitterness that in 
the Act of Union compensation was guaranteed to the Scots 
by the English Government. 

The first Danish East India Company was chartered by 
Christian IV in 1616. The settlement of Tranquebar was 
founded in 1620, and that of Serampore probably in 1676, 
though the Danes seem to have appeared in Bengal before 
that date. The second company was founded in 1670, and 
new charters were granted in 1698, 1732, and 1772. In 1807, 
when England went to war with Denmark, Tranquebar was 
seized by British troops, but was restored on the conclusion of 
peace. All the Danish settlements in India were acquired by 
purchase for the British Government in 1845. 

The Ostend Company was incorporated by the Holy Roman 
Emperor in 1722, though commissions for single voyages had 
been granted as early as 1714. Its factors and agents were 
chiefly persons who had served in the Dutch and English 
companies. This enterprise forms the subject of Carlyle’s 
‘Third Shadow Hunt’ of the Emperor Charles VI :— 
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“The Kaiser’s Imperial Ostend East India Company, which 
convulsed the diplomatic mind for seven years to come, and 
made Europe lurch from side to side in a terrific manner, 
proved a mere paper company ; never sent ships, only produced 
diplomacies and “had the honour to be.”’ 


Carlyle’s picturesque paragraphs do not disclose the facts. 

The Ostend Company formed the one great attempt of the 
German Empire, then with Austria at its head, to secure a 
share of the Indian trade. The capital of the company was 
6,000,000 florins ; and so great were the profits during its early 

years that in 1726 a dividend of 334 per cent. was paid. The 
company not only sent ships but founded two settlements in 
India which threatened the commerce of the older European 
Companies. One of its settlements was at Coblom or Covelong, Its Indian 
between the English Madras and the Dutch Sadras, on the S¢ttle- 
Coromandel coast. The other was at Bankibazar, on the er 
Hooghly river, between the English Calcutta and the Dutch 
Chinsura. 

The object which the Emperor Charles VI had in view was Political 

political not less than commercial. Prince Eugene had urged Bese of 
that an India Company might be made to form the nucleus of Company. 
a German fleet, with a first-class naval station at Ostend on the 
North Sea, and another at Fiume or Trieste on the Adriatic. 
Such a fleet would complete the greatness of Germany by sea 
as by land, and would render her independent of the maritime 
powers, especially of England and Holland. The Empire 
would at length put its seaports to a proper use, and 
would thenceforth exert a commanding maritime influence in 
Europe. 

The existing maritime powers objected to this ; and the Ostend Ostend 
Company became the shuttlecock of European diplomacy for ee 
the next five years. The Dutch and English felt themselves by the 
particularly aggrieved. They pleaded the Treaties of Westphalia edie 
and Utrecht. After long and loud altercations, the Emperor i 
sacrificed the Ostend Company to gain the acceptance of a pro- 
ject nearer his heart—the Pragmatic Sanction for the devolution 
of his hereditary dominions. To save his honour, the sacrifice 
at first took the form of a suspension in 1727 of the company’s 
charter for seven years. But the company was doomed by the 
maritime powers, and the Emperor bound himself to suppress 
it in the treaty with England (1731). On the suspension of the 
company in Europe, its enemies made short work of the settle- 
ments in India. ‘They stirred up the Muhammadan governor 
to attack Bankibazar. The small garrison there, after a 
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despairing resistance against overwhelming odds, abandoned 
the place and set sail for Europe. Henceforward the Ostend 
Company became merely a name in Bengal, though isolated 
factors are mentioned as being still at Bankibazar as late as 
1744. 

Attempts were made by the company to transfer its seat to 
other ports within the Empire, namely Fiume and Trieste on 
the Adriatic; but the scheme fell through. Failing this, recourse 
was had to other European powers. In 1728 King Frederick IV 
of Denmark granted a special charter enabling members of the 
suppressed company to join his subjects in the Indian trade, 
and establishing an India House at Altona (near Hamburg). 
Other members joined a new Swedish Company founded by 
Henry Koning in 1731. The latter were left more or less 
undisturbed, for the trade of the Swedes was all along rather 
with the Farther East, China and Japan, than with India. But 
in the case of the Danes the British and Dutch united in strong 
diplomatic protests against what they considered a revival 
under another name of the Ostend Company, and after some 
demur the India House at Altona was abolished. The aims 
of the Ostend Company were revived in 1781, when, largely 
through the exertions of William Bolts, a renegade servant of 
the English Company, the Imperial Company of Trieste was 
chartered by the Emperor Joseph II. This company became 
bankrupt in 1784. 

What the Emperor of Austria had failed to effect, Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia, resolved to accomplish. Having 
got possession of East Friesland in 1744, he tried to convert 
its capital, Embden, into a great northern port. Among other 
measures, he gave his royal patronage to the Asiatic Trading 
Company, started September 1, 1750, and he founded the 
Bengalische Handelsgeselischaft on January 24, 1753. The 
first of these companies had a capital of £170,625 ; but six 
ships sent successively to China only defrayed their own ex- 
penses, and yielded a profit of ro per cent. in seven years. The 
Bengal Company of Embden proved still more unfortunate ; 
its existence is summed up in two expeditions which did 
not pay, and a long and costly lawsuit. 

The failure of Frederick the Great’s efforts to secure for 
Prussia a share in the Indian trade resulted to some extent 
from the jealousy of the rival European Companies in India. 
The Dutch, French, and English pilots refused to show the 
way up the dangerous Hooghly river to the Embden ships, ‘or 
any other not belonging to powers already established in India.’ 
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It is due to the European Companies to state that, in thus 
refusing pilots to the new-comers, they were carrying out the 

orders of the Native government of Bengal to which they 

were then strictly subject. ‘If the Germans come here,’ the The 
Nawab had written to the English merchants on a rumour of Dea 
the first Embden expedition reaching India, ‘it will be very ae the 
bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of all, and you Prussians. 
will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to stop all 

your trade and business... . Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.’ ‘God forbid that they should 

come,’ was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council ; ‘but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will 

be either sunk, broke, or destroyed.’ 

They came, nevertheless, and some years later the English English 
Court of Directors complained that their Bengal servants were Se 
anxious to trade privately with the Embden Company. ‘If Pac a 
any of the Prussian ships,’ wrote the Court, ‘want the usual Prussian 
assistance of water, provisions, or real necessaries, they are to “7 P*"™” 
be supplied according to the customs of nations in amity one 
with the other. But you are on no pretence whatsoever to 
have any dealings with them, or give the least assistance in 
their mercantile affairs.’ The truth is that the German Company 
had effected an entrance into Bengal, and found the French, 
English, and Dutch merchants quite willing to trade with it on 
their private account. But the German investments were made Frederick 
without experience, and the Embden Company was before long ce 
sacrificed by the Prussian king to the exigencies of his Euro- pany. 
pean diplomacy. 

Such is a summary of the efforts by European nations to Causes of 
obtain a share in the India trade. The Portuguese failed, poe 
because they attempted a task altogether beyond their strength: Portu- 
the conquest and the conversion of India. Their memorials 84¢S°; 
are the epic of the Lusiads, the death-roll of the Inquisition, 
an indigent half-caste population, and three decayed patches 
of territory on the Bombay coast. The Dutch failed on the of the 
Indian continent, because their trade was based on a monopoly po 
which it was impossible to maintain, except by great and costly 
armaments. Their monopoly, however, still flourishes in their 
island dominion of Java. The French failed, in spite of the of the 
brilliancy of their arms and the genius of individuals, from poe 
want of steady support at home. Their ablest Indian servants 
fell victims to a corrupt court and a careless people. Their 
surviving Settlements disclose that talent for careful administra- 
tion which, but for French monarchs and their ministers and 
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their mistresses, might have been displayed throughout a wide 
Indian empire. The German Companies, whether Austrian 
or Prussian, were sacrificed to the diplomatic necessities of 
their royal patrons in Europe, and to the dependence of the 
German States in the wars of the last century upon the maritime 
powers. 

England emerged the prize-winner from the long contest of 
the European nations for India. Her success was partly the 
gift of fortune, but mainly the result of four elements in 
the national character. There was—first, a marvellous patience 
and self-restraint in refusing to enter on territorial conquests 
or projects of Indian aggrandizement, until she had gathered 
strength enough to succeed. Second, an indomitable per- 
sistence in those projects once they were entered on; and a 
total incapacity, on the part of her servants in India, of being 
stopped by defeat. Third, an admirable mutual confidence of 
the Company’s servants in one another in times of trouble. 
Fourth, and chief of all, the resolute support of the English 
nation at home. England has never doubted that she must 
retrieve, at whatever strain to herself, every disaster which may 
befall Englishmen in India; and she has never sacrificed the 
work of her Indian servants to the exigencies of her diplomacy 
in Europe. She was the only European power which un- 
consciously but absolutely carried out these two principles of 
policy. The result of that policy, pursued during two and 
a half centuries, is the British India of to-day. 


Cd 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH RULE 


THE political history of the British in India begins in the 
eighteenth century with the French Wars in the Carnatic. 
After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the whole of Southern 
India became practically independent of Delhi. In the 
Deccan proper the Nizam-ul-Mulk founded an_ hereditary 
dynasty, with Hyderabad for its capital, which exercised a 
nominal authority over the entire South. The Carnatic, or the 
lowland tract between the central plateau and the eastern 
sea, was ruled by a deputy of the Nizim, known as the Nawab 
of Arcot. Farther south, Trichinopoly was the capital of a 
Hindu Raja; Tanjore formed another Hindu kingdom under 
a degenerate descendant of Sivaji. Inland, Mysore was 
gradually growing into a third Hindu State ; while everywhere 
local chieftains, called jpofigars or mnaiks, were in semi- 
independent possession of citadels or hill-forts. These re- 
presented the deputies of the ancient Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and many of them had maintained a practical 
independence since its fall in 1565. 

The first European nation to intervene in the politics of 
Southern India was the French. Until after the death of 
Aurangzeb, all the Europeans confined themselves strictly to 
their commerce, and as traders were ready to obey the ruling 
chief in their neighbourhood, of whatever race or religion he 
might be. Benoit Dumas, who became Governor of Pondi- 
cherry in 1735, a post which conferred supremacy over all the 
other French Settlements in India, adopted a different attitude. 
He had been Governor of the Mauritius, and from personal 
experience did not believe in the utility of wasting money on 
developing trade with Madagascar. He held that there was 
more scope in India, and took up his office at Pondicherry 
with the idea of making use of the disturbed condition of 
Southern India, and the growing weakness of the Mughal 
empire, for the advantage of France. He first intervened in 
a contest for the succession to the sovereignty of Tanjore ; 
and in 1739 Karikal, a town on the Coromandel coast near 
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the mouth of the Coleroon river, was ceded to France in 
reward for the services of Dumas. In the following year 
(1740) Dumas took a still more striking part in politics, 
After the battle of Damalcheruvu on May 19, 1740, in which 
Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic, was defeated and 
slain by the Marathds, he received within the walls of Pondi- 
cherry the families of the late Nawab and of his son-in- 
law Chanda Sahib. He resisted all the menaces of the 
Marathas to induce him to surrender the fugitives, and his 
conduct was reported at Delhi. The Mughal emperor resolved 
to recognize his conduct by creating Dumas a Nawab, and 
giving him the title of commander of 4,500 horse. This rank 
and title Dumas obtained permission to transfer to his 
successor, Dupleix, who took over the Governorship of Pondi- 
cherry in 1741. Joseph Francois Dupleix had made himself Dupleix, 
conspicuous by his able administration at Chandernagore, the 1741: 
French Settlement on the Hooghly in Bengal, which he had 
found almost in ruins and raised into a prosperous mart. He 
grasped the aims of the policy of Dumas, and determined by 
intervening in native politics to make his nation preponderant 
in India. He understood the position of affairs better than 
the mercantile governors of the English settlements, and made 
use of his rank as a Nawab to negotiate on an equal footing 
with the native princes. 

Such was the condition of affairs in Southern India when English 
war broke out between the English and the French in Europe ae 
in 1744. Dupleix was Governor of Pondicherry, and Clive Carnatic, 
was a young writer at Madras. An English fleet appeared first ne 

nch 
on the Coromandel coast, but Dupleix induced the Nawab of War, 
Arcot to interpose and prevent hostilities. | In 1746 a French 1744-8. 
squadron arrived, under the command of La Bourdonnais, 
Governor of the Mauritius. Madras surrendered after a few Madras 
days’ bombardment ; and the only settlement in that part of bare 
India left to the English was Fort St. David, a few miles south 
of Pondicherry, where Clive and some other fugitives sought 
shelter. Dupleix, whose whole attention was concentrated on 
India, desired to destroy the fortifications of Madras, and to 
surrender the place to his friend, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
La Bourdonnais, however, made an agreement with the 
English authorities to hold the city to ransom. But his 
fleet having been shattered in a storm he returned to 
Mauritius, and Dupleix annulled the treaty. The Nawab, 
angry that Madras was not made over to him, marched with 
10,000 men to drive the French out of the city, but was 
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defeated. In 1748 an English fleet arrived under Admiral 
Boscawen, and invested Pondicherry by sea, while a land 
force co-operated under Major Stringer Lawrence, whose name 
afterwards became associated with that of Clive. The French 
brilliantly repulsed all attacks. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the same year, restored Madras to the English. 

The first war with the French was merely an incident in 
the greater contest in Europe. The second war had its origin 
in Indian politics, while England and France were at peace. 
The native powers, having discovered the value of European 
aid on the battle-field, were willing to pay for the loan of 
disciplined troops by subsidies or territorial concessions. The 
English were the first to plunge into this kind of entangle- 
ment, and supported the cause of a claimant to the throne of 
Tanjore. Their expedition met with only moderate success, 
but formed a precedent to Dupleix for the more thorough- 
going application of the principle of interference. ‘The latter 
was inspired with the ambition of founding a French empire 
in India, under the shadow of the Muhammadan powers. 
Disputed successions at Arcot and at Hyderabad supplied 
his opportunity. On both thrones Dupleix placed his nomi- 
nees, and posed, after the capture of Gingee, the strongest 
fort in the Carnatic, as the arbiter of the entire South. The 
English at Madras, under the instinct of self-preservation, 
were driven to support other candidates to the thrones of 
both Arcot and Hyderabad, in opposition to the nominees 
of Dupleix. The war which ensued between the French and 
English in Southern India has been exhaustively described 
by Orme. The one incident that stands out conspicuously 
is the capture and subsequent defence of Arcot by Clive in 
1751. This heroic feat, even more than the subsequent battle 
of Plassey, spread the fame of English valour through India. 
Shortly afterwards, Clive returned to England in ill-health, but 
the war continued for many years. On the whole, English 
influence predominated in the Carnatic, and their candidate, 
Muhammad Ali, maintained his position at Arcot. But the 
French were supreme in the Deccan. 

The ablest of Dupleix’s subordinates, the Marquis de 
Bussy, had been sent in command of the force which placed 
the French candidate on the throne of Hyderabad. He 
initiated the policy of subsidiary alliances, which Lord 
Wellesley afterwards made his own. He induced the Nizaim 
to take into his pay the army which had established his 
power ; and the government of the maritime tract called ‘the 
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Northern Circars,’ which lies between Orissa and Madras, was 
granted to the French to meet the expense of the troops. 
Bussy did good service to the Nizim; for he not only 
maintained tranquillity in the Deccan, but won a great victory 
over the Marathas at Ahmadnagar in 1751. He also showed 
himself a wise administrator, and the Northern Circars pros- 
pered exceedingly under his rule. 

Dupleix, in spite of his services, was recalled to France in Third 
disgrace in 1754, and his successor Godeheu signed a sus- a 
pension of arms with the Governor of Madras. Two years 1756-63. 
after Dupleix’s departure the Seven Years’ War broke out 
in Europe, and England and France were once more open 
enemies. There was no further need for fighting under the 
banners of rival native princes. The Comte de Lally-Tollendal, Lally, 
son of an Irish refugee, was sent out by the French Government !75°- 
to expel the English from India. He landed in 1758 and 
captured Fort St. David. ‘There, however, his success ended. 

A stubborn and hot-tempered martinet, though a gallant 
soldier, he alienated the sympathy of his subordinates, 
quarrelled with De Leyrit, the Governor of Pondicherry, and 

was on bad terms with Bussy, of whose power and influence 

he was somewhat envious. He summoned the latter to join 

him in 1758, and the Marquis de Conflans was left in 
command of the Northern Circars. At this juncture Colonel 
Forde, sent by Clive from Bengal, landed at Vizagapatam with 

a small force of 500 English soldiers and 2,000 sepoys. He 
defeated Conflans at Condore ; and in April, 1759, he stormed 
Masulipatam, and broke at one blow the power of the French 

in the Northern Circars, which were made over to the English 

East India Company. Meanwhile, Lally had invested Madras, 

but the arrival of an English fleet raised the siege. In 1760 Battle of 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote won the decisive victory Be 
of Wandiwash, in which Bussy was taken prisoner. The 1760. 
English army then proceeded to invest Pondicherry, which 

was starved into capitulation in January, 1761. A few months 

later the hill-fortress of Gingee also surrendered. In the words 

of Orme :— 

‘That day terminated the long hostilities between the two 
rival European powers in Coromandel, and left not a single 
ensign of the French nation avowed by the authority of its 
Government in any part of India.’ 


The French possessions were restored at the Peace of Paris 
(1763), on condition that they remained unfortified. Pondi- 
cherry was again taken in 1778 and again restored in 1783. 
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After its third capture by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 it was 
nominally relinquished in 1802 at the Peace of Amiens, but 
Lord Wellesley in the exercise of his discretion refused to 
make it over to the French, and it was not finally given back 
till 1816. 

Meanwhile, the narrative of British conquest shifts with 
Clive to Bengal. At the time of Aurangzeb’s death, in 1707, 
the Nawab or Governor of Bengal was Murshid Kuli Khan, 
known also as Jafar Khan. By birth a Brahman, and brought 
up as a slave in Persia, he united the administrative ability 
of a Hindu to the fanaticism of a renegade. Hitherto the 
capital of Bengal had been at Dacca, on the eastern frontier 
of the empire, whence the piratical attacks of the Portuguese 
and of the Arakanese or Maghs could be most easily checked. 
Murshid Kuli Khan transferred his residence to Murshidabad, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cossimbazar. There, as 
well as at Dacca, Patna, and Malda, the English, French, and 
Dutch had their factories. The head-quarters of the English 
was at Calcutta, of the French at Chandernagore, and of the 
Dutch at Chinsura. These three settlements were situated 
not far from one another upon the lower reaches of the 
Hooghly, where the river was at that time navigable by sea- 
going ships. 

Murshid Kuli Khan ruled over Bengal prosperously for 
twenty-one years, and left his power to a son-in-law and a 
grandson. ‘The hereditary succession was broken in 1740 by 
Ali Vardi Khan, a usurper, and the last of the great Nawabs 
of Bengal. He died in 1756, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Siraj-ud-daula, whose ungovernable temper led to a 
rupture with the English within two months of his accession. 
He ordered them to surrender a refugee from his tyranny who 
had fled to Calcutta, and to desist from work on the fortifica- 
tions they were building in apprehension of an attack from 
the French. On their refusal, he marched upon Calcutta 
with a large army. After a short resistance many of the 
English, including the Governor, Drake, took to their ships and 
fled down the river. The remainder surrendered, and were 
thrust for the night into the Black Hole or military jail of 
Fort Wilham, a room about eighteen feet square, with only 
two small windows barred with iron. It was our ordinary 
garrison prison in those days of cruel military discipline. 
But although the Nawab does not seem to have been aware 
of the consequences, it meant death to a huddled mass of 
English prisoners in the stifling heats of June. When the 
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door of the prison was opened next morning, only about 
twenty-three persons out of 146 remained alive. 

The news of this disaster fortunately found Clive back again Clive and 

at Madras, where also was a squadron of King’s ships under NETS 
Admiral Watson. Clive and Watson promptly sailed to the 
mouth of the Ganges with all the troops they could get 
together. Calcutta was recovered with little fighting, and the Calcutta 
Nawab consented to a peace, which restored to the Company per ae 
all their privileges and gave them ample compensation for 
their losses. It is possible that matters might have ended 
thus, if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly arisen. 
War had just been declared between the English and French 
‘in Europe; and Clive, following the traditions of warfare in 
the Carnatic, captured the French Settlement of Chander- 
nagore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-daula, enraged by this breach of 
the peace within his dominions, took the side of the French. 
But Clive, acting upon the policy which he had learned from 
Dupleix, provided himself with a rival candidate (Mir Jafar) 
to the throne. A conspiracy was arranged among the Nawab’s 
principal officers, who promised to desert their master ; and in 
an evil hour for his reputation Clive drew up the famous ficti- 
tious treaty to deceive Omichand, a wealthy Calcutta merchant, 
who, having been informed of the English plans, attempted 
to levy blackmail by the threat of revealing everything to 
Siraj-ud-daula. Having sent the Nawab an ultimatum, Clive 
marched out at the head of goo Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
with 8 pieces of artillery. The Nawab’s army numbered 
35,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with 50 cannon. 

During a critical hour at Katwa, Clive had hesitated to Clive’s 
cross the Bhagirathi river which divided him from the district pana 
down which the Nawab’s troops were marching. He then 
assembled a council of war, and headed by his own vote the 
majority in favour of entrenching at Katwa, till the end of the 
rainy season might enable him to obtain the co-operation of 
the Marathds or some other of the native powers. But, after 
an interval of solitary meditation, when the council of war 
had been dismissed, Clive on his own responsibility reversed 
its decision and determined to cross the river. He did so at 
sunrise on June 22, and, after a wet and difficult march, 
arrived the same evening at the grove of Plassey, on the 
Bhagirathi, one of the main channels which brings down the 
waters of the Ganges to the Hooghly river. He there found 
himself face to face with the Nawab’s army, which was en- 
trenched in a strong position. 
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Shortly after daybreak the next morning, at 6 a.m., the 
Nawab attacked with his whole artillery; but Clive kept 
most of his men well under shelter, ‘lodged in a large 
grove, surrounded with good mud banks.’ After attempting 
for a time to hold an advanced post, Clive withdrew 
his whole force into the grove, and only hoped to keep 
them safe through the day in order to be able to make a 
‘successful attack at night.’ But about noon a heavy tropical 
shower drenched the Nawab’s ammunition, and so slackened 
his fire as to cause it at points almost to cease. His most 
faithful general, unwisely presuming that Clive’s gunners were 
under a similar disadvantage, led a cavalry charge against the 


* grove, and was killed by a cannon ball. Another general, 
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a member of the conspiracy, was working on the fears of the 
Nawab, who in an evil moment for his cause recalled his 
men within their entrenchments. Clive pushed forward on an 
angle of the Nawab’s camp. Several of the Nawab’s officers 
fell; and the Nawab, dismayed by the unexpected confusion, 
mounted a swift camel, and rode with a body-guard of 2,000 
horsemen to Murshidabad. In the panic which followed, the 
little company of forty or fifty French artillerymen, under 
M. St. Frais, formerly a member of the Council at Chander- 
nagore, alone remained steadfast to the Nawab. They were 
honourably driven out of their position by an advance in 
force by Clive. The rest of the Nawab’s vast army fled in 
panic-stricken masses, and Clive found he had won a great 
victory. Mir Jafar’s cavalry, which had hovered undecided 
during the battle, and had been repeatedly fired on by Clive, 
‘to make them keep their distance,’ now joined our camp ; 
and the road to Murshidabad lay open. 

The battle of Plassey was fought on June 23, 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the Mutiny of 1857 
was at its height. History has agreed to adopt this date as 
the beginning of the British Empire in the East. But the 
immediate results of the victory were comparatively small, and 
several years passed in hard fighting before even Bengalis 
would admit the superiority of the British arms. For the 
moment, however, all opposition was at an end. Clive, again 
following in the steps of Dupleix, placed Mir Jafar upon the 
viceregal throne at Murshidabad, being careful to obtain a 
patent of investiture from the Mughal court of Delhi.  Siraj- 
ud-daula was put to death by Mir Jafar’s son. 

Enormous sums were exacted from Mir Jafar as the price 
of his elevation. The Company claimed one crore of rupees as 
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compensation for its losses. For the English, Armenian, and sations 
native inhabitants of Calcutta were demanded, respectively, Saas 
50 lakhs, 20 ‘lakhs, and ro lakhs of rupees; for the naval pees 
squadron and the army, 25 lakhs apiece; for Mr. Drake, 

the Governor, and Colonel Clive, as second member of the 
Select Committee, 2,80,000 rupees each. Colonel Clive further 
received 2 lakhs as Commander-in-Chief, and 16 lakhs ‘as a 
private donation’; Mr. Becher, Mr. Watts, and Major Kil- 
patrick, 2,40,000 rupees each, besides ‘private donations,’ 
amounting in the case of Mr. Watts to 8 lakhs. The gratifi- 
cations of a personal character, including the donation to 

the troops and the fleet, aggregated £1,000,000; while the 
whole claim amounted to £2,340,000. 

At the same time the Nawab made a grant to the Company Grant of 

of the zamindari or landholder’s rights over an extensive tract a re 
of country round Calcutta, now known as the District of the ganas. 
Twenty-four Parganas. The area of this tract was 882 square 
miles. In 1757 the Company obtained only the zamindari 
rights, authorizing them to collect the cultivators’ rents, and 
exercise revenue jurisdiction over them; the superior lordship, 
or right to receive the land tax, remained with the Nawab. 
But in 1759 the superior lordship was itself made over 
by the Nawab in jagzr to Clive personally, who thus became 
the landlord of his own masters, the Company. Clive was 
likewise enrolled among the highest nobility of the Mughal 
empire, with the rank of commander of 6,000 foot and 5,000 
horse. 

This fief, or Clive’s jagir, as it was called, subsequently Clive’s 
became a matter of inquiry in England. Lord Clive’s claims /“S”- 
to the property as feudal suzerain over the Company were 
contested in 1764; but in May of that year, when he returned 
to Bengal, a new arrangement was made, confirming the un- 
conditional 7a@gir to Lord Clive for ten years, with reversion 
afterwards to the Company in perpetuity. This settlement, 
having received the emperor’s sanction on August 12, 1765, 
gave absolute validity to the original ya@gzr grant in favour of 
Lord Clive. It transferred, in reversion, to the Company the 
Twenty-four Parganas as a perpetual property based upon 
Clive’s jdgir grant. On Clive’s return to England in 1767 
the ja@gir was granted to him for an additional ten years. The 
sum of Rs. 2,22,958, the amount at which the land was assessed 
when first made over to the Company in 1757, was paid to 
him from 1765 until his death in 1774, when the whole 
proprietary right reverted to the Company. 
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In 1758 Clive was appointed by the Court of Directors to 
be Governor of all the Company’s settlements in Bengal. 
Two powers threatened hostilities. In Upper India, the 
Shahzada or imperial prince, known afterwards as the emperor 
Shah Alam, with a mixed army of Afghans and Marathas, and 
supported by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, was advancing his 
own claims to the Province of Bengal. In the South, the 
influence of the French under Lally and Bussy was over- 
shadowing the British at Madras. 

The vigour of Clive exercised a decisive effect in both 
directions. Mir Jafar was anxious to buy off the Shahzada, 
who had already invested Patna. But Clive marched in 
person to the rescue, with an army of only 450 Europeans 
and 2,500 sepoys, and the Mughal army dispersed without 
striking a blow. Clive also dispatched the force southward 
from Bengal under Colonel Forde, in 1758, which captured 
Masulipatam from the French, and permanently established 
British influence throughout the Northern Circars, and at the 
court of Hyderabad. He next attacked the Dutch, the only 
other European nation who might yet prove a rival to the 
English. He defeated them by both land and water; and 
their settlement at Chinsura existed thenceforth only on 
sufferance. 

From 1760 to 1765 Clive was in England. He had left 
no system of government in Bengal, but merely the tradition 
that unlimited sums of money might be extracted from the 
natives by the terror of the English name. In 1761 it was 
found expedient and at the same time profitable to dethrone 
Mir Jafar, and to substitute his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, as 
Nawab in his place. On this occasion, besides private dona- 
tions, the Company received a grant of the three Districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, estimated to yield 
a net revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees. But Mir Kasim soon 
began to show a will of his own, and to cherish dreams of 
independence. He retired from Murshidabad to Monghyr, 
a strong position on the Ganges, commanding the only means 
of communication with Upper India. There he proceeded to 
organize an army, drilled and equipped after European models, 
and to carry on intrigues with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
had resolved to try his strength with the English, and soon 
found a good pretext. 

The Company’s servants claimed the privilege of carrying 
on their private trade throughout Bengal free from inland 
dues and all imposts. The assertion of this claim caused 
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affrays between the customs officers of the Nawab and the 
native traders, who, whether truly or not, represented that 
they were acting on behalf of the servants of the Company. 

The Nawab alleged that his civil authority was everywhere set 

at naught. The majority of the Council at Calcutta would 

not listen to his complaints. The Governor, Mr. Vansittart, 

and Warren Hastings, then a junior member of Council, 
attempted to effect some compromise. But the controversy 

had become too hot. The Nawab’s officers fired upon an 
English boat, and forthwith all Bengal rose in arms. Two Patna 
thousand of our sepoys were cut to pieces at Patna; and eee 
about 200 Englishmen, who there and in various other parts ee 
of the Province had fallen into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, were massacred. 

But as soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kasim met 
with no more successes. His trained regiments were defeated 
in two pitched battles by Major Adams, at Gheria and at 
Udhua Nullah (Oodeynullah); and he himself took refuge with 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who refused to deliver him up. This 
led to a prolongation of the war. Shah Alam, who had suc- 
ceeded his father as Mughal emperor, and Shuja-ud-daula, the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, united their forces, and threatened 
Patna, which the English had recovered. A more formidable First 
danger appeared in the English camp, in the form of the first “Py ” 
sepoy mutiny. This was quelled by Major (afterwards Sir 1764. 
Hector) Munro, who ordered twenty-four of the ringleaders to 
be blown from guns—-an old Mughal punishment. In 1764 Battle of 
Major Munro won the decisive battle of Buxar, which laid ae 
Oudh at the feet of the conquerors, and brought the Mughal - 
emperor a suppliant to the English camp. 

Meanwhile, the Council at Calcutta had twice found the Clive’s 
opportunity they loved of selling the government of Bengal a 
to a new Nawab. Mir Jafar had been restored in 1763, and ship, 
on his death two years later his son had been allowed to 1765-7 
succeed. But in 1765 Clive (now Baron Clive of Plassey in | 
the Peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calcutta, as Governor of 
Bengal for the second time. Two landmarks stand out in 
his policy. First, he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction of a grant from 
the Mughal emperor. Second, he desired to purify the Com- 
pany’s service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by guaranteeing 
a reasonable pay from honest sources. In neither respect 
were his plans carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration date from this 
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second Governorship of Clive, as our military supremacy 
dates from his victory at Plassey. 
Clive’s Clive advanced rapidly up from Calcutta to Allahabad, 
cara and there settled in person the fate of a great part of 
ethan Northern India. Oudh was given back to the Nawab Wazir, 
1765. on condition of his paying 50 lakhs of rupees towards 
the expenses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad and 
Kora, forming the lower part of the Doab, were handed 
over to Shah Alam, the Mughal emperor, who in his turn 
Grant of granted to the Company the Diwani or fiscal administration 
Diwani of of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, together with the Northern 


ee Circars of Madras. A puppet Nawab was still maintained 
at Murshidabad, with an annual allowance of 53 lakhs of 
rupees. Half that amount, or about 26 lakhs, was paid to 
the emperor as tribute from Bengal. Thus was constituted the 
dual system of government, by which the English received 
the revenues of Bengal and undertook to maintain the army, 
while the criminal jurisdiction, or Nizamat, was vested in the 
Nawab. In Indian phraseology, the Company was Diwan 
and the Nawab was Nazim. The actual collection of the 
revenues remained in the hands of native officials till 1772. 
Clive’s Clive’s other great task was the reorganization of the Com- 
ition Pany’s service. All the officers, civil and military alike, were 
of the tainted with the common corruption. ‘Their legitimate salaries 


ere were paltry, and quite insufficient for a livelihood. But they 
1766. had been permitted to augment them, sometimes a hundred- 
fold, by means of private trade and gifts from the native 
powers. Despite the united resistance of the civilians, and an 
actual mutiny of 200 military officers, Clive carried through 
his reforms. Private trade and the receipt of presents were 
prohibited for the future, while a substantial increase of pay 
was provided out of the monopoly of salt. Lord Clive quitted 
India for the third and last time in 1767. In 1773, on 
evidence procured by two Committees appointed in the pre- 
ceding year to inquire into Indian affairs, a vote of censure 
on his conduct was brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons. Though in part accepted, a further resolution was 
added, ‘That Robert, Lord Clive, did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country.’ In 1774 Clive 
died by his own hand. 
Between Clive’s departure and the Governorship of Warren 
Hastings in 1772, little of importance occurred in Bengal 
beyond the terrible famine of 1770, which is officially reported 
to have swept away one-third of the inhabitants. The dual 
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system of government, in spite of Clive’s reforms, proved Dual sys- 
a failure; and Verelst, who succeeded him, though a man tm of 
of personal integrity, was too weak to cope with the evils page 
of the system. In Southern India the English at Madras 1765-72. 
interfered very injudiciously in the confused politics of the 
Deccan, and were drawn into wars both with Haidar Ali and 

with the Nizam of Hyderabad, their former ally, The campaigns First 
were badly conducted, and in 1769 Haidar Ali practically cs 
dictated a peace to the English under the walls of Madras. Ma 
Warren Hastings, a tried servant of the Company, distinguished 

alike for intelligence, for probity, and for knowledge of Oriental 
character, was nominated Governor of Bengal by the Court of 
Directors in 1772, with instructions to carry out a predetermined 

series of reforms. In their own words, the Court had resolved Dual 

to ‘stand forth as Diwan, and to take upon themselves, by the ae 4 
agency of their own servants, the entire care and administration 1772,” 
of the revenues.’ In the execution of this plan, Hastings 
removed the exchequer to Calcutta from Murshidabad, which 

up to that time had remained the revenue head-quarters of 
Bengal. He also appointed European officers, under the now 
familiar title of Collectors, to superintend the revenue collec- 

tions and to preside in the courts. 

Clive had laid the territorial foundations of the British Warren 
empire in India. Hastings may be said to have created scgeee 
a British administration for that empire. The wars forced Cou 
on him by native powers, the clamours of his masters in 
England for money, and the virulence of Philip Francis with 
a faction of his colleagues at the council table in Calcutta, 
retarded the completion of his schemes. But the manuscript Hisadmin- 
records disclose the patient statesmanship and indomitable ({7a0V° 
industry which he brought to bear upon them, From 1765 to 
1772, Clive’s dual system of government, by corrupt native 
underlings and rapacious English chiefs, prevailed. Thirteen 
years were now spent by Hastings in experimental efforts 
at administration through the agency of English officials 
(1772-85). The completion of the edifice was left to his 
successor. But Hastings was the administrative organizer, as 
Clive had been the military founder, of our Indian empire.. 

Hastings’s true fame as an Indian ruler rests on his adminis- 
trative work. He reorganized the Indian civil service, reformed 
every branch of the revenue collections, created courts of 
justice and some semblance of a police. History remembers 
his name, however, not for his improvements in the internal 
administration, but for his bold foreign policy, and for the 
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severities which it involved. From 1772 to 1774 he was 
Governor of Bengal; from the latter date to 1785 he was the 
first Governor-General, presiding over a Council nominated, 
like himself, in a statute of Parliament known as the Regu- 
lating Act (1773). In his domestic policy he was greatly 
hampered by the opposition of his colleagues in Council, 
led by Philip Francis. But in his external relations with Oudh, 
with the Marathas, and with Haidar Ali, he was generally 
able to compel assent to his views. 

The Act of 1773 practically condemned Hastings to govern 
India in spite of a majority against him in his own Council. 
He had only a single vote like each other member, except 
in the case of an equal division, when he had also the 
casting vote. The members sent out from England under 
the Regulating Act formed a hostile majority against Hastings 
from the outset, and they cruelly used their strength. The 
best-known episodes of the struggle which followed are the 
trial and execution of the Brahman Nuncomar (Nanda-kumar) 
for forgery ; and the final duel between Hastings and Francis, 
the leader of the adverse majority in Council. The trial 
of Nuncomar was unscrupulously misrepresented by Francis 
and his partisans. Their contemporary slanders were accepted 
by James Mill in his History, and unfortunately passed as 
facts into Lord Macaulay’s world-famous essay. The whole 
question has, however, been carefully re-examined by Sir James 
Stephen, and Hastings now stands acquitted of any improper 
connexion with the judicial proceedings which terminated in 
sentence of death upon Nuncomar. 

Hastings’s relations with the native powers, like his domestic 
policy, formed a well-considered scheme. He had to find 
money for the Court of Directors in England, whose thirst 
for the wealth of India was not less keen, although more 
decorous, than that of their servants in Bengal. He had also 
to protect the Company’s territory from the native powers, 
which, if he had not repelled them, might have annihilated 
him. 

Hastings, like other British administrators of his time, 
started with a conviction of the expediency of ruling with 
the aid of the native powers, especially with the aid of the 
puppet emperor and the Muhammadan princes who had built 
up dynasties of their own out of the wreck of the Mughal 
empire. But the advance of the Hindu military confederacy 
of the Marathas gradually rendered this policy impossible. Four 
years after their defeat at Panipat in 1761, the Marathas 
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had recovered themselves, and were the dominant power 
alike in Northern and Western India. The Muhammadan 
princes and viceroys in Oudh and Hindustan, whom Hastings 
at first hoped to strengthen as frontier buffers between the 
Company’s possessions and the Marathas, were willing to take 
all they could from the British; but they were at the same 
time willing, or compelled, to make terms with the Marathas. 
Hastings perceived that the old policy had ceased to be 
practicable, and that the real struggle for supremacy in India 
now lay between the British and the Marathas, both of them 
using the Mughal emperor and his revolted viceroys as con- 
venient but untrustworthy allies and dependants. 

Hastings had in the first place to make Bengal pay. ‘This Hastings 

he could not do under Clive’s dual system of administra- Bona 
tion. When he abolished that dual system, he cut down the pay; 
Bengal Nawab’s allowance to one-half, and so saved 16 lakhs 
of rupees a year. In support of this act, it may be stated 
that the titular Nawab, being then a minor, had ceased to 
render even any nominal service for his enormous pension. 
Clive had himself reduced the original 53 lakhs to 41 lakhs 
on the accession of a new Nawab in 1766, and the grant was 
again cut down to 32 lakhs on a fresh succession in 1769. 
The allowance had practically been of a fluctuating and 
personal character. Its further reduction in the case of the 
new child-Nawab had, moreover, been expressly ordered by 
the Court of Directors six months before Hastings took 
office. 

Hastings’s next financial stroke was the sale of the provinces sells __ 
of Allahabad and Kora to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. ‘These perpen 
provinces had been assigned by Clive, in his partition of the 
Gangetic valley, to the emperor Shah Alam; but in 1771 the 
latter had been forced to make them over to the Marathas. 
Hastings held that by so doing he had forfeited his title 
to possess them at all, and that it would be a fatal policy 
for the British to pay money through him to the Marathas, 
when it was evident that we would soon have to fight them withholds 
as open enemies. By the resale he freed the Company from an 
a heavy military charge and obtained in addition a price of tribute. 
50 lakhs of rupees. At the same time and for the same 
reasons he withheld from the puppet emperor the tribute of 
26 lakhs which had been paid to him since 1765 in return 
for the grant of Bengal to the Company. 

Hastings also agreed to lend to the Nawab Wazir a brigade The Ro- 
of British troops to subdue the Rohillas, an Afghan tribe hilla War. 
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who had seized and for some time kept hold of a tract on 
the north-western frontier of Oudh. The Rohillas were Muham- 
madans and foreigners; they had cruelly lorded it over the 
Hindu peasantry; and they were now intriguing with the 
Marathas, our most dangerous foes. The Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, by means of the British troops lent by Hastings, 
completely defeated the Rohillas. He compelled most of their 
fighting men to seek new homes on the other side of the 
Ganges, where they could no longer open the western frontier 
of Oudh to the Marathas. By the foregoing series of measures, 
Hastings bettered the Company’s finances in Bengal, ceased 
to furnish the Maratha custodians of the Delhi emperor with 
the Bengal tribute, strengthened our ally the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, and closed the frontier against Maratha invasions. 

He further improved the financial position of the Company 
by forced contributions from the rebellious Chet Singh and the 
Begam of Oudh. Chet Singh, the Raja of Benares, had grown 
rich under British protection. He resisted the demand of 
Warren Hastings to subsidize a military force, and an alleged 
correspondence with the enemies of the British led to his 
arrest. He escaped, headed a rebellion, and was crushed. 
His estates were forfeited, but transferred to his nephew 
subject to an increased tribute. The Begam, or Queen- 
Mother, of Oudh was charged with abetting the Benares Raja 
in his rebellion. A heavy fine was laid upon her, which she 
resisted to the utmost. But, after severe pressure on herself 
and the eunuchs of her household, over a crore of rupees was 
extracted for the benefit of the English Company. 

On his return to England, Warren Hastings was im- 
peached, in 1788, by the House of Commons for these and 
other alleged acts of oppression. He was solemnly tried 
before the House of Lords, and the proceedings dragged them- 
selves out for seven years (1788-95). They form one of the 
most celebrated state trials in English history, and ended in 
a verdict of not guilty on all the charges. Meanwhile, the 
cost of his defence had ruined Hastings, and left him depen- 
dent upon the charity of the Court of Directors—a charity 
that never failed. 

The control of the Governor-General over the Western 
and Southern Presidencies was loose and ill-defined. Both in 
Bombay and Madras Hastings found himself committed 
by incompetent and mutinous subordinates to policies which 
he would never have sanctioned had he been given a free 
choice. In the face of terrible difficulties he there appears 
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as the great man that he really was: calm in council, cautious 
of enterprise, but swift in execution, and of indomitable 
courage in all that he undertook. 

The Bombay Government was naturally emulous to follow 
the example of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its 
supremacy at Poona by placing its own nominee on the 
throne of the Peshwa. This ambition found scope in 1775 
in the Treaty of Surat, by which Raghunath Rao, one of the 
claimants to the Peshwaship, agreed to cede Salsette and 
Bassein to the English, in consideration of being himself 
restored to Poona. The military operations that followed are First and 
known as the first and second Maratha Wars. Warren Hastings, Fras 
who in his capacity of Governor-General claimed some degree Wars, 
of control over the decisions of the Bombay Government, 1775-82: 
strongly disapproved of the Treaty of Surat. But when war 
actually broke out, he threw the whole force of the Bengal 
army into the scale. One of his favourite officers, General Goddard’s 
Goddard, marched across the peninsula from sea to sea, and march. 
conquered the rich province of Gujarat almost without a blow. 
Another, Captain Popham, snatched by storm the rock-fortress 
of Gwalior, which was regarded as the key of Hindustan. 

These brilliant successes of the Bengal troops atoned for 

the contemporaneous disgrace of the convention of Wargaon 

in 1779, when the Marathas overpowered and dictated terms 

to a Bombay army. ‘The war was closed by the Treaty Treaty of 
of Salbai (1782), which practically restored the séatus quo. bane 
Raghunath Rao, the English claimant to the Peshwaship, 

was set aside on a pension; and the island of Salsette alone 

was retained by the’ British. 

Meanwhile, Hastings had to deal with a more formidable Second 
enemy than the Maratha confederacy. The reckless conduct ce 
of the Madras Government had roused the hostility both roe 
of Haidar Ali of Mysore and of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
the two strongest Musalman powers in India. These princes 
began to draw the Marathas into an alliance against the 
English. The diplomacy of Hastings won back the Nizam and 
the Maratha Raja of Nagpur; but the army of Haidar Ali 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the British possessions in the 
Carnatic. A strong detachment under Colonel Baillie was 
cut to pieces at Perambakam, and the Mysore cavalry ravaged 
the country up to the walls of Madras. For the second time 
the Bengal army, stimulated by the energy of Hastings, saved 
the honour of the English name. He dispatched Sir Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Wandiwash, to relieve Madras by sea, 
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with all the men and money available, while Colonel Pearse 
marched south overland to overawe the Raja of Nagpur and 
the Nizim. ‘The aged Sir Eyre Coote won his last great 
victories at Porto Novo and Sholinghur in 1781 ; but to a 
certain extent he had lost his energy, and the Mysore army 
was not only well disciplined and equipped, but skilfully 
handled by Haidar and his son Tipt. The difficulties of the 
English were increased by the arrival off the Coromandel coast 
of a French fleet under Suffren, who fought some very stub- 
born engagements with the English admiral Hughes. But 
Haidar died in 1782, and peace was concluded with France 
in 1783 just after Bussy had arrived with reinforcements. 
A treaty was finally made with Tipti in 1784, on the basis of 
a mutual restitution of all conquests. 

Two years later, Warren Hastings was succeeded by the 
Marquess of Cornwallis, the first English nobleman who 
undertook the office of Governor-General. Between these 
two great names there was an interval of twenty months under 
Sir John Macpherson, a civil servant of the Company (Feb. 
1785 to Sept. 1786). Lord Cornwallis twice held the office 
of Governor-General. His first rule lasted from 1786 to 
1793, and is celebrated for two events—the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement into Bengal, and the third Mysore 
War. If the foundations of the system of civil administration 
had been laid by Hastings, the superstructure was raised by 
Cornwallis. It was he who first entrusted criminal jurisdiction 
to Europeans, and established the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, or 
Appellate Court of Criminal Judicature, at Calcutta. It was 
he, also, who separated the functions of the District Collector 
and Judge, and organized the ‘writers’ and ‘merchants’ of the 
Company into an administrative ‘civil service.’ 

The system thus organized in Bengal was extended to 
Madras and Bombay, when those Presidencies also acquired 
territorial sovereignty. But the achievement most familiarly 
associated with the name of Cornwallis is the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue of Bengal. Warren Hastings 
had introduced, unsuccessfully and only for a period, a five 
years’ settlement of the land revenue. Lord Cornwallis, after 
three years of inquiry and of provisional measures, introduced 
a ten years’ or ‘decennial’ settlement (1789-91). Up to this 
time, the revenue had been collected pretty much according 
to the old Mughal system. The zaminddars, or Government 
farmers, whose office always tended to become hereditary, were 
recognized as having a right to collect the revenue from the 
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actual cultivators. But no principle of assessment existed, and 
the amount actually realized varied greatly from year to year. 
Hastings seems to have looked to experience, as acquired from 
a succession of quinquennial settlements, to furnish the standard 
rate of the future. Francis, on the other hand, Hastings’s great 
rival, advocated the fixing of the state demand in perpetuity. 
The same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, 
partly because it would place their finances on a more stable 
basis, partly because it seemed to identify the zamindar with 
the landlord of the English system of property. Accordingly, 
Cornwallis took out with him in 1786 instructions to introduce 
a permanent settlement. 

The process of assessment began in 1789, and terminated in The Per- 

1791. No attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate PR ce 
the out-turn, as had been done by Akbar, and as is now done of Bengal, 
whenever settlements are made in the British Provinces. The 7793: 
amount to be paid in the future was fixed by reference to what 
had been paid in the past. At first the settlement was called 
decennial, but in 1793—under orders from the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated September 19, 1792—it was declared permanent. 
The total assessment amounted to Sikka Rs. 2,68,00,989, or 
about 3 millions sterling for Bengal. Lord Cornwallis carried 
the scheme into execution; but the praise or blame, so far as 
details are concerned, belongs to John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, a civil servant whose knowledge of the country 
was unsurpassed in his time. Shore would have proceeded 
more cautiously than Cornwallis’s preconceived English idea 
of a proprietary body, and the Court of Directors’ haste after 
fixity, permitted. 

The third Mysore War of 1790-2 is noteworthy on two Third 
accounts. Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, led the bate 
British army in person, with a pomp and a magnificence of 1790-2. 
supply which recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb. The two 
great native powers, the Nizam of the Deccan and the Ma- 
ratha confederacy, co-operated as allies of the British. The 
campaign of 1790 was indecisive. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis 
stormed Bangalore, but after advancing to Seringapatam was 
obliged to retreat. In the following year, however, Tipti Sultan 
was besieged in his capital and forced to submit. He agreed 
to yield one-half of his dominions to be divided among the 
allies, and to pay 3 crores of rupees towards the cost of the war. 
These conditions he fulfilled, but ever afterwards he burned 
to be revenged upon his British conquerors. 

The period of Sir John Shore’s rule as Governor-General, 
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from 1793 to 1798, was uneventful. In 1795 war broke out 
between the Nizam and the Marathas. In his excessive dread 
of entanglements, Sir John Shore refused to assist our ally the 
Nizim, who was defeated and driven to conclude a humiliating 
peace. A severe blow was thus dealt to British prestige in the 
Deccan. 

In 1798 Lord Mornington, better known as the Marquess 
Wellesley, arrived in India, already inspired with imperial 
projects which were destined to change the map of the country. 
Mornington was the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom 
he is thought to have derived his far-reaching political vision, 
and his antipathy to the French name. From the first he laid 
down, as his guiding principle, that the British must be the one 
paramount power in India, and that native princes could only 
retain the personal insignia of sovereignty by surrendering their 
political independence. The history of India since his time 
has been but the gradual development of this policy, which 
received its finishing touch when Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India on January 1, 1877. 

To frustrate the possibility of a French invasion of India, 
led by Napoleon in person, was the governing idea of Wellesley’s 
foreign policy. France at this time, and for many years later, 
filled the place afterwards occupied by Russia in the imagination 
of British statesmen. Nor was the danger so remote as might 
now be thought. French regiments guarded and overawed the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. The soldiers of Sindhia, the military 
head of the Maratha confederacy, were disciplined and led by 
French adventurers. Tipit Sultan of Mysore carried on a secret 
correspondence with the French Directory, allowed a tree of 
liberty to be planted in his dominions, and enrolled himself in 
a republican club as ‘Citizen Tipt.’ The islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon afforded a convenient half-way rendezvous for 
French intrigue, and for the assembling of a hostile expedition. 
Above all, Napoleon Bonaparte was then in Egypt, dreaming 
of the conquests of Alexander; and no man knew in what 
direction he might turn his hitherto unconquered legions. 

But though the French adventurers were supreme in the 
armies of some of the powerful native princes, they had no 
central power to direct them. After the defeat of Lally, who 
for his want of success was executed at Paris, the school of 
politicians which advocated the abandonment of the struggle 
with England in India, and the concentration of French 
enterprise in Mauritius and Madagascar, won the day at the 
French court. Not only were no reinforcements sent to India, 
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but the troops in the Settlements were steadily reduced in 
number. The last regiment was about to be withdrawn, when 
the news arrived of the outbreak of the French Revolution in 
1789. Miniature revolutions took place in all the French pos- 
sessions, and the executive power was everywhere hampered 
or disregarded. When the French Republic declared war 
against England in 1793, it was evident that there was no 
chance of effective local resistance. Pondicherry was taken 
after a short siege, and the other French Settlements sur- 
rendered without striking a blow. There was therefore no 
central authority to direct the scattered French adventurers 
when Lord Wellesley arrived, and he found it possible to 
destroy them in detail. Yet the danger to England was a real 
one, for if Napoleon could reach India, he would have found 
allies in every important Native State. 

Wellesley conceived the scheme of crushing for ever the Lord Wel- 
French hopes in Asia, by placing himself at the head of a great pene 
Indian confederacy. In Lower Bengal, the conquests of Clive in Oudh; 
and the policy of Warren Hastings had made the British para- 
mount. Before Lord Wellesley’s arrival, our power was con- 
solidated from the sea-board to Benares, high up the Gangetic 
valley. Beyond our frontier there, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh 
had agreed to pay a subsidy for the aid of British troops. This 
sum in 1797 amounted to 76 lakhs a year; and the Nawab, 
always in arrears, was drawn into negotiations for a cession 
of territory in lieu of a cash payment. In 1801 the Treaty of 
Lucknow made over to the British large tracts on the east, 
south, and west of Oudh, known as the Ceded Provinces. 
Wellesley’s somewhat arbitrary and overbearing conduct of the 
negotiations, and the relentless use he made of the Nawab’s 
only half-meant offer of resignation, exposed him to much 
criticism in England. 

In Southern India our possessions up to this time were in the 
chiefly confined to the coast Districts of Madras. Wellesley South. 
resolved to compel the great powers of the South to enter into 
subordinate alliance with the Company. 

Addressing himself first to the weakest of the three native Treaty 
powers, the Nizam of Hyderabad, he won a diplomatic success, Migs 
which turned a possible rival into a subservient ally. The yyog, 
French battalions at Hyderabad were disbanded, and the 
Nizam bound himself by treaty not to take any European into 
his service without the consent of the British—a clause since 
inserted in every leading engagement with native powers. 

Wellesley next turned the whole weight of his resources 
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against ip, whom Cornwallis had defeated, but had not sub- 
dued. ‘Tipi’s intrigues with the French were laid bare, and he 
was given an opportunity of adhering to the new subsidiary 
system. On his refusal, war was declared, and Wellesley came 
down in viceregal state to Madras to organize the expedition 
in person, and to watch over the course of events. One British 
army marched into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by 
a contingent from the Nizam. Another advanced from the 
western coast. Tipu, after being defeated at Malavalli, re- 
tired into Seringapatam, and, when his capital was stormed, 
died fighting bravely in the breach (1799). Since the battle 
of Plassey no event had so greatly impressed the native 
imagination as the capture of Seringapatam, which won for 
General Harris a peerage and for the Governor-General an 
Irish marquessate. 

In dealing with the territories of Tipt, Wellesley acted 
with moderation. ‘The central portion, forming the old State 
of Mysore, was restored to an infant representative of the 
Hindu Rajas whom Haidar Ali had dethroned ; the rest was 
partitioned between the Nizam and the British. A certain 
portion was offered to the Peshwa, but he refused to accept 
it as burdened with conditions that limited his indepen- 
dence. At about the same time, the Carnatic, or that part 
of Southern India ruled by the Nawab of Arcot, and also the 
principality of Tanjore, were placed under direct British ad- 
ministration, thus constituting the Madras Presidency almost 
as it exists to the present day. The sons of the slain 
Tipt' were treated by Lord Wellesley with paternal tender- 
ness. They received a magnificent allowance, with semi-royal 
establishment, first at Vellore, and afterwards in Calcutta. 
The last of them, Prince Ghulam Muhammad, was well-known 
as a public-spirited citizen of Calcutta, and an active Justice 
of the Peace. After a long and tranquil life, he died as 
recently as 1878. 

The Marathas had been the nominal allies of the British 
in both their wars with Tipt. But they had not rendered much 
active assistance, nor were they secured to the British side as 
the Nizam now was. The Maratha powers at this time were 
five in number. The recognized head of the confederacy 
was the Peshwa of Poona, who ruled the hill country of the 
Western Ghats, the cradle of the Maratha race. The fertile 
province of Gujarat was annually harried by the horsemen 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda. In Central India, two military 
leaders, Sindhia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, alternately 
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held the pre-eminence. Towards the east, the Bhonsla Raja 
of Nagpur reigned from Berar to the coast of Orissa. 

Wellesley laboured to bring these several Maratha powers Treaty of 
within the net of his subsidiary system. In 1802 the necessities sie 
of the Peshwa, who had been defeated by Holkar and driven ie 
as a fugitive into British territory, induced him to sign the 
Treaty of Bassein. By this he pledged himself to the British 
to hold communications with no power, European or Native, 
except ourselves. He also granted to us districts for the 
maintenance of a subsidiary force. This greatly extended 
British political influence in Western India. But it led to 
the third Maratha War, as neither Sindhia nor the Raja of 
Nagpur would tolerate the Peshwa’s betrayal of Maratha 
independence. 

The campaigns which followed are perhaps the most glorious Third 
in the history of the British arms in India. ‘The general plan, Se 
and the adequate provision of resources, were due to Lord 1802-4. 
Wellesley, as also the indomitable spirit which refused to 
acknowledge defeat. The armies were led by his brother, 
General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), 
and by General (afterwards Lord) Lake. The former operated 
in the Deccan, where, in a few short months, he won the deci- 
sive victories of Assaye and Argaum. Lake’s campaign in 
Hindustan was equally brilliant, although it has received less 
notice from historians. He won pitched battles at Aligarh 
and Laswari, and took the cities of Delhi and Agra. He 
scattered the French-trained troops of Sindhia, and at the same 
time stood forward as the champion of the Mughal emperor in 
his hereditary capital. Before the end of 1803, both Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur sued for peace. 

Sindhia ceded all claims to the territory north of the Jumna, Additions 
and left the blind old emperor Shah Alam once more under pe tie 
British protection. The Bhonsla forfeited Orissa to the 
British, who had already occupied it with a flying column ; 
and Berar to the Nizam, who gained a fresh addition of terri- 
tory by every act of complaisance to the British Government. 

The freebooter Jaswant Rao Holkar alone remained in the 

field, supporting his troops by raids through Malwa and 
Rajputana. The concluding years of Wellesley’s rule were 
occupied with a series of operations against Holkar which 
brought little credit on the British name. The disastrous Later 
retreat of Colonel Monson through Central India (1804) Prone 
recalled memories of the convention of Wargaon, and of the Ta 
destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force by Haidar Ali. The 
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repulse of Lake in person at the siege of Bharatpur (Bhurt- 
pore) is memorable as an instance of a British army in India 


“having to turn back with its object unaccomplished (1805). 
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Bharatpur was not finally taken till 1826. 

Lord Wellesley during his six years of office carried out 
almost every part of his political scheme. In Northern 
India, Lord Lake’s campaigns (1803-5) brought the Upper 
Doab under British rule, together with the custody of the puppet 
emperor. The new districts were amalgamated with those 
previously acquired from the Nawab Wazir of Oudh into the 
‘Ceded and Conquered Provinces.’ In Southern India, we 
have seen that Lord Wellesley’s conquests constituted the 
Madras Presidency almost as it exists at the present time. 
In Western India, the Peshwa was reduced to a vassal of the 
Company; but the territories now under the Governor of 
Bombay were not finally built up into their existing form until 
the close of the last Maratha War in 1818. 

The financial strain caused by these great operations of 
Lord Wellesley had meanwhile exhausted the patience of the 
Court of Directors at home. In 1805 Lord Cornwallis was 
sent out as Governor-General a second time, with instructions 
to bring about peace at any price, while Holkar was still 
unsubdued and with Sindhia threatening a fresh war. But 
Cornwallis was now an old man, and broken down in health. 
Travelling up to the north-west during the rainy season, he 
sank and died at Ghazipur, before he had been ten weeks in 
the country. 

His immediate successor was Sir George Barlow, a civil 
servant of the Company, who as a /ocum tenens had no alterna- 
tive but meekly to carry out the orders of his employers. Under 
these orders, he curtailed the area of British responsibility, and 
abandoned the Rajput chiefs to the cruel mercies of Holkar 
and Sindhia. During his administration, also, occurred the 
mutiny of the Madras sepoys at Vellore (1806), which, although 
promptly suppressed, sent a shock of insecurity throughout 
India. Fortunately, the rule soon passed into firmer hands. 

The Earl of Minto, Governor-General from 1807 to 1813, con- 
solidated the conquests which Wellesley had acquired. His 
only important military exploits were the occupation of the 
island of Mauritius, and the conquest of Java by an expe- 
dition which he accompanied in person. The condition of 
Central India continued to be disturbed, but Lord Minto suc- 
ceeded in preventing any violent outbreaks, though there was 
some desultory fighting in Bundelkhand. The Directors had 
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ordered him to follow a policy of non-intervention, and he 
managed to obey his orders without injuring the prestige of 
the British name. Under his auspices, the Indian Govern- 
ment opened relations with a new set of foreign powers, by 
sending embassies to the Punjab, to Afghanistan, and to 
Persia. The ambassadors had been trained in the school 
of Wellesley, and formed, perhaps, the most illustrious trio 
of ‘politicals’ whom the Indian services have produced. 
Metcalfe went as envoy to the Sikh court of Ranjit Singh at 
Lahore; Elphinstone met the Shah of Afghanistan at Pesha- 
war ; and Malcolm was dispatched to Persia. These missions 
introduced the British to a new set of diplomatic relations, 
and widened the sphere of their influence. The most impor- 
tant result was the treaty with Ranjit Singh, negotiated by 
Metcalfe, which confined the Sikh ruler to the districts beyond 
the Sutlej, and yet made him till his death the loyal ally of 
the British. 

The successor of Lord Minto was the Earl of Moira, better Lord 
known by his later title of the Marquess of Hastings, who ee 
completed Lord Wellesley’s conquests in Central India, and quess of 
left the Bombay Presidency almost as it stands at present. Meee): 
His long rule of nine years, from 1814 to 1823, was marked mone 
by two wars of the first magnitude: namely, the campaigns 
against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and the last Maratha struggle. 

The Gurkhas, the present ruling race in Nepal, trace their The 
descent from Hindu immigrants, and claim a Rajput origin. one 
The indigenous inhabitants, called Newars, belong to the 
Indo-Tibetan stock, and profess Buddhism. The sovereignty 
of the Gurkhas dates only from 1767-8, when they overran 
the valley of Katmandu, and gradually extended their power 
over the hills and valleys of Nepal. Organized upon a 
military and feudal basis, they soon became a terror to their 
neighbours, raiding east into Sikkim, west into Kumaun, 
and south into the Gangetic plains. In the last quarter their 
victims were British subjects (natives of Bengal), and it became 
necessary to check their advance. Sir George Barlow and 
Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, and nothing was left 
to Lord Moira but to take up arms. 

The first campaign of 1814 was unsuccessful. After over- Nepal 
coming the natural difficulties of a malarious climate and pre- Age 5 
cipitous mountains, our troops were on several occasions fairly 
worsted by the impetuous bravery of the little Gurkhas, whose 
heavy knives or Awkris dealt terrible execution. In 1814 
General Gillespie was repulsed and killed. But in the cold 
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season of the following year, General Ochterlony, who 
advanced by way of the Sutlej, stormed one by one the hill- 
forts which still stud the Himalayan States now under the 
Punjab Government, and compelled the Nepal Darbar, or 
court, to sue for peace. In 1816 the same general made 
his brilliant march from Bettiah into the valley of Katmandu, 
and finally dictated the terms which had before been rejected, 
within a few miles of the capital. By the Treaty of Sagauli, 
which defines the English relations with Nepal to the present 
day, the Gurkhas withdrew on the east from Sikkim; and 
on the west from their advanced posts in the outer ranges 
of the Himalayas, which enabled us to obtain the health- 
giving stations of Naini Tal, Mussoorie, and Simla. 

Meanwhile, the condition of Central India was every year 
becoming more unsatisfactory. The great Maratha chiefs had 
learned to live as princes rather than as predatory leaders ; 
but their original habits of lawlessness were being followed by 
a new set of freebooters, known as the Pindaris. As opposed 
to the Marathas, who were at least a Hindu nationality bound 
by the traditions of a united government, the Pindaris were 
merely plundering bands, corresponding to the free companies 
of mediaeval Europe. Of no common race, and of no common 
religion, they welcomed to their ranks the outlaws and broken 
men of all India—Afghans, Marathads, or Jats. They repre- 
sented the déris of the Mughal empire, which had not been 
incorporated by any of the local Muhammadan or Hindu 
powers that sprang up out of its ruins. For a time, indeed, 
it seemed as if the inheritance of the Mughal might pass to 
these armies of banditti. In Bengal, similar hordes had formed 
themselves out of the disbanded Muhammadan troops and the 
Hindu predatory castes; but they had been dispersed under 
the vigorous rule of Warren Hastings. In Central India, the 
evil lasted longer, attained a greater scale, and was only 
stamped out by a regular war. i 

The Pindari head-quarters were in Malwa, but their depre- 
dations were not confined to Central India. In bands, some- 
times of a few hundreds, sometimes of many thousands, they 
rode out on their forays as far as the opposite coasts of Madras 
and of Bombay. ‘The most powerful of the Pindari captains, 
Amir Khan, had an organized army of many regiments, and 
several batteries of cannon. ‘Two other leaders, known as 
Chitu and Karim, at one time paid to Sindhia a ransom of 
to lakhs. ‘To suppress the Pindari hordes, who were sup- 
ported by the sympathy, more or less open, of all the Maratha 
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chiefs, Lord Hastings (1817) collected the strongest British 
army which had yet been seen in India, numbering 120,000 
men. One half operated from the north, the other half from 
the south. Sindhia was overawed, and submitted to sign 
the Treaty of Gwalior. Amir Khan disbanded his army, on 
condition of being guaranteed the possession of what is now 
the principality of Tonk. The remaining bodies of Pindaris 
were attacked in their homes, surrounded, and cut to pieces. 
Karim threw himself upon the mercy of the conquerors and 
was given lands in Gorakhpur. Chitu fled to the jungles, and 
was killed by a tiger. 

In the same year (1817), and almost in the same month Last 
(November), as that in which the Pindaris were crushed, the nee. é 
three great Maratha powers at Poona, Nagpur, and Indore wae 
rose separately against the English. The Peshwa, Baji Rao, 
had long been chafing under the terms imposed by the Treaty 
of Bassein. A new Treaty of Poona, in June, 1817, now 
freed the Gaikwar from his control, ceded further districts 
to the British for the pay of the subsidiary force, and submitted 
all future disputes to the decision of the British Government. 
Elphinstone, then Resident at his court, foresaw a storm, and 
withdrew towards Kirkee, whither he had ordered up a Euro- 
pean regiment. The same day the Residency was burnt down, 
and Kirkee was attacked by the whole army of the Peshwa. 
The attack was bravely repulsed, and the Peshwa forthwith 
fled from his capital. Almost the same plot was enacted at 
Nagpur, where the honour of the British name was saved by 
the sepoys, who defended the hill of Sitabaldi against 
enormous odds. 

It had thus become necessary to crush the Marathas. Their 
forces under Holkar were defeated in the following month at 
the pitched battle of Mehidpur. All open resistance was now 
at an end. Nothing remained but to follow up the fugitives, 
and to impose conditions for a general pacification. In both 
these duties Sir John Malcolm played a prominent part. The 
Peshwa himself surrendered, and was permitted to reside at 
Bithir, near Cawnpore, on a pension of 8 lakhs a year. His 
adopted son was the infamous Nana Sahib of the Mutiny of 
1857. To fill the Peshwa’s place, as the traditional head of 
the Maratha confederacy, the lineal descendant of Sivaji was 
brought forth from obscurity and placed upon the throne of 
Satara. A minor was recognized as the heir of Holkar, and a 
second infant was proclaimed Raja of Nagpur under British 
guardianship. At the same time, the States of Rajputana 
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accepted the position of feudatories to the paramount British 
power. 

The map of India, as thus drawn by Lord Hastings, re- 
mained substantially unchanged until the time of Lord Dal- 
housie. But the proudest boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John 
Malcolm was, not that they had advanced the pomoerium, but 
that they had conferred the blessings of peace and good 
government upon millions who had groaned under the extor- 
tions of the Marathas and Pindaris. 

On Lord Hastings’s retirement, George Canning, late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, was nominated Governor-General, 
but owing to the tragic death of the Marquess of Londonderry 
(Castlereagh) he became instead Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
and leader of the House of Commons. Lord Amherst was 
appointed to take his place, and in the interval before his 
arrival in India Mr, Adam, a civil servant, acted as Governor- 
General. Lord Amherst’s administration lasted for five years, 
from 1823 to 1828. It is known in history by two prominent 
events, the first Burmese War and the capture of Bharatpur. 

For some years past our north-eastern frontier had been 
disturbed by Burmese raids. Burma, or the country which 
fringes the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, and runs up 
the valley of the Irawaddy, has a people of Tibeto-Chinese 
origin professing the Buddhist religion and with a history of 
their own. European travellers in the fifteenth century visited 
Pegu and Tenasserim, which they describe as flourishing seats 
of maritime trade. During the Portuguese predominance in 
the East, Arakan in Northern Burma became an asylum for 
desperate European adventurers. With their help, the Ara- 
kanese conquered Chittagong on the Bengal sea-board, and 
(under the name of Maghs) were for long the terror of the 
Gangetic delta. About 1750, a new Burmese dynasty arose, 
founded by Alaungpaya or Alompra, whose successors ruled 
Independent Burma until its final annexation to British India 
in 1886. 

The dynasty of Alaungpaya, after having subjugated all 
Burma, and overrun (1822) Assam, which was then an indepen- 
dent kingdom, began a series of encroachments upon British 
territory. As they rejected all peaceful proposals with scorn, 
Lord Amherst was at last compelled to declare war in 1824. 
Little military glory could be gained by beating the Burmans, 
who were formidable chiefly from the pestilential character 
of their country. One expedition with gunboats proceeded 
up the Brahmaputra into Assam, Another marched by land 
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through Chittagong into Arakan, as the Bengal sepoys refused 

to go by sea. A third, and the strongest, sailed from Madras 

direct to the mouth of the Irawaddy. The war was protracted 

over two years. After a loss to us of about 20,000 lives, chiefly 

from disease, and an Espen ture of 14 crores of rupees, the 

king of Ava signed, in 1826, the Treaty of Yandabo. By this Assam, 
he abandoned all claim to Assam, and ceded the provinces of Araken, 
Arakan and Tenasserim, already in the military occupation serim an- 
of the British. He stiil retained the whole valley of the ex¢d 
Irrawaddy down to the sea at Rangoon. On the conclusion 

of the war Lord Amherst was elevated to the dignity of an 
earldom. 

The capture of Bharatpur by Lord Combermere, in January, Bharatpur 
1826, wiped out the repulse which Lake had received before ee 
that town in January, 1805. A disputed succession led to the 
British intervention. Artillery could make little impression 
upon the massive walls of mud. But at last a breach was 
effected by mining, and the town was taken by storm, thus 
removing the popular notion throughout India that it was 
impregnable—a notion which had threatened to become a 
political danger. 

The next Governor-General was Lord William Bentinck, Lord 

who had been Governor of Madras twenty years earlier, at William 
: : : , Bentinck, 
the time of the mutiny of Vellore (1806). His seven years’ 72835. 
rule (1828-35) is not signalized by any of those victories 
or extensions of territory by which chroniclers measure the 
growth of an empire. But it forms an epoch in administrative 
reform, and in the benign process by which a subject popula- 
tion is won over to venerate as well as to obey its alien rulers. 
The modern history of the British in India, as benevolent 
administrators, ruling the country with an eye to the good 
of the people, may be said to begin with Lord William 
Bentinck. According to the inscription beneath his statue at 
Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay: ‘He abolished cruel 
rites; he effaced humiliating distinctions ; he gave liberty to 
the expression of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge.’ 

Lord William Bentinck’s first care on arrival in India was to His _ 
restore equilibrium to the finances, which were tottering under pene 
the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese War. This 
he effected by three series of measures: first, by retrenchment 
in permanent expenditure, such as the reduction of da/¢a in the 


army ; second, by augmenting the revenue from lands which 
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had surreptitiously escaped assessment; third, by duties on 
the opium of Malwa. He also widened the gates by which 
educated natives could enter the service of the Company. 
Some of these reforms were distasteful to the covenanted 
service and to the officers of the army. But Lord William 
was stanchly supported by the Court of Directors and by 
the Whig ministry at home. 

His two most memorable acts are the abolition of sadz, 
or widow-burning, and the suppression of ¢hag?. At this 
distance of time, it is difficult to realize the degree to which 
these two barbarous practices had corrupted the social system 
of the Hindus. European research has clearly proved that 
the text in the Vedas adduced to authorize the immolation 
of widows was a wilful mistranslation; but the practice had 
been enshrined in Hindu opinion by the authority of centuries, 
and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite. Akbar pro- 
hibited it, but failed to put it down. The early British rulers 
did not dare to violate the religious traditions of the people. 
In the year 1817 no less than 700 widows are ‘said to have 
been burned alive in the Bengal Presidency alone. ‘To this 
day, the holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage are thickly dotted 
with little white pillars, each commemorating a sa¢z. In spite 
of strenuous opposition from both Europeans and _ natives, 
Lord William Bentinck carried a Regulation in Council on 
December 4, 1829, by which all who abetted sadi were declared 
guilty of ‘culpable homicide.’ 

The honour of suppressing ¢4ag? must be shared by Lord 
William Bentinck with Captain Sleeman. Zhags were hereditary 
assassins, who made strangling and robbery their profession. 
They travelled in bands, disguised as pilgrims or merchants, 
and were sworn together by an oath based on the rites of the 
bloody goddess Kali. Between 1826 and 1835, as many 
as 1,562 ¢hags were apprehended in different parts of British 
India; and, by the evidence of approvers, these abominable 
brotherhoods were broken up. 

In 1830-1 it was found necessary to take the State of 
Mysore under British administration. It continued so up to 
March, 1881, when it was restored to Native government. In 
1834 the frantic misrule of the Raja of Coorg brought on 
a short but sharp war. The Raja Lingaraj was permitted to 
retire to Vellore, then to Benares, and finally to England, where 
he died. The brave and proud inhabitants of his mountainous 
little territory decided to place themselves under the sway of 
the British. ‘This was the only annexation effected by Lord 
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William Bentinck, and it was done ‘in consideration of the 
unanimous wish of the people.’ 

Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William Sir C. 
Bentinck, being senior member of Council. His short term oe 
of office is memorable for the measure which his predecessor oa 
had initiated, but which he carried into execution, for giving 
entire liberty to the press. From this time the Indian Govern- 
ment lost the power of deporting British journalists who had 
made themselves formidable by their pens. 

Public opinion in India pointed to Metcalfe as the fittest 
person to carry out the policy of Bentinck, not provisionally 
but as Governor-General for a full term. Party exigencies, 
however, led to the appointment of Lord Auckland. From Lord 
this date commences a new era of war and conquest, which Ae 
may be said to have lasted for twenty years. All looked ~ x 
peaceful until Lord Auckland, prompted by his evil genius, 
attempted by force to place Shah Shuja upon the throne of 
Kabul—an attempt conducted with gross mismanagement, 
and ending in the annihilation of the British garrison in 
that city. 

For the first time since the days of the Sultans of Ghazni Afghan- 
and Ghor, Afghanistan had obtained a national king in 1747 ae te 
in Ahmad Shah Durrani, of the Sadozai family. This resolute Durranis, 
soldier found his opportunity in the confusion which followed 1747-1826. 
the death of the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah. Before his 
own death in 1773, Ahmad Shah had conquered a wide 
empire, from Herat to Lahore, and from Sind to Kashmir. His 
intervention on the field of Panipat (1761) turned back the tide 
of Maratha conquest, and maintained the Mughal emperor on 
the throne of Delhi. But Ahmad Shah never cared to settle 
in India, and alternately kept state at his two Afghan capitals 
of Kabul and Kandahar. The Sadozai kings were prolific in 
children, who fought to the death with one another on each 
succession. At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad, head of the 
powerful Barakzai family, succeeded in establishing himself as 
ruler of Kabul, with the title of Amir, while two fugitive brothers 
of the Sadozai line were living under British protection at 
Ludhiana, on the Punjab frontier. 

The attention of the British Government had been directed 
to Afghan affairs ever since the time of Sir John Shore, who 
feared that Zaman Shah, then holding his court at Lahore, 
might follow in the path of Ahmad Shah, and overrun 
Hindustan. The growth of the powerful Sikh kingdom of 
Ranjit Singh effectually dispelled these alarms. Subsequently, 
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in 1809, while a French invasion of India was still a possibility 
to be guarded against, Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent by 
Lord Minto on a mission to Shah Shuja at Peshawar to form 
a defensive alliance. Before the year expired, Shah Shuja had 
been driven into exile, and a third brother, Mahmtid Shah, 
was on the throne. In 1837, when the curtain rises upon 
the drama of English interference in Afghanistan, the usurper 
Dost Muhammad Barakzai was firmly established at Kabul. 
His great ambition was to recover Peshawar from the Sikhs. 
When, therefore, Alexander Burnes arrived on a mission from 
Lord Auckland, with the ostensible object of opening trade, 
the Dost was willing to promise everything if only he could 
get Peshawar. But Lord Auckland had another and more 
important object in view. At this time the Russians were 
advancing rapidly in Central Asia, and a Persian army, not 
without Russian support, was besieging Herat, the bulwark of 
Afghanistan on the west. A Russian envoy was at Kabul at 
the same time as Burnes. The latter was unable to satisfy 
the demands of Dost Muhammad in the matter of Peshawar, 
and returned to India unsuccessful. Lord Auckland forth- 
with resolved upon the hazardous plan of placing a more sub- 
servient ruler upon the throne of Kabul. 

Shah Shuja, one of the two exiles at Ludhiana, was selected 
for the purpose. <A tripartite treaty was concluded between 
him, the British Government, and Ranjit Singh, ruler of the 
Punjab. A British army escorting Shah Shuja made its way 
through Sind, too weak a state to protest, into Southern 
Afghanistan by the Bolan Pass. Kandahar surrendered; 
Ghazni was taken by storm. Dost Muhammad fled across 
the Hindu Kush, and Shah Shuja was triumphantly led into 
the Bala Hissar at Kabul in August, 1839. After one more 
brave struggle, Dost Muhammad surrendered, and was sent 
to Calcutta as a state prisoner. Lord Auckland as a reward 
was given an earldom. 

But although we could enthrone Shah Shuja, we could not 
win for him the hearts of the Afghans. To that nation he 
seemed a degenerate exile thrust back upon them by foreign 
arms. During two years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. The catastrophe occurred in 
November, 1841; Sir Alexander Burnes was assassinated in 
the city of Kabul, and Sir William Macnaghten was treacher- 
ously murdered at an interview with Akbar Khan, eldest son 
of Dost Muhammad. 

The troops occupying Kabul were under the command 
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of General Elphinstone, an old man, who proved unequal to 

the responsibilities of the position. After lingering with 

fatal indecision in cantonments for two months, the British 

army set off in the depth of winter, under a fallacious 
guarantee from the Afghan leaders, to find its way back 

to India through the passes. When it started, it numbered 

4,500 fighting men with 12,000 camp followers. A single Our garri- 
survivor, Dr. Brydon, reached the friendly walls of Jalal- ee 
abad, where General Sale was gallantly holding out. The 1842. _ 
rest perished in the snowy defiles of Khurd-Kabul and 
Jagdalak, from the knives and matchlocks of the Afghans, 

or from the effects of cold. A few prisoners, chiefly women, 
children, and officers, among whom was General Elphinstone, 

were considerately treated by the orders of Akbar Khan. 

The first Afghan enterprise, begun in a spirit of aggression 
and conducted amid disagreements and mismanagement, had 
ended in the disgrace of the British arms. The real loss, 
which amounted only to a single garrison and cost fewer 
soldiers than many a victory, was magnified by the horrors of 
the winter march, and by the completeness of the annihilation. 

Within a month after the news reached Calcutta, Lord Lord 

Auckland had been succeeded by Lord Ellenborough, whose ee 
first impulse was to be satisfied with drawing off in safety the g42-4, 
garrisons from Kandahar and Jalalabad. But bolder counsels 
were forced upon him. General Pollock, who was marching The army 
straight through the Punjab to relieve Sale, was allowed to cee 
penetrate to Kabul. General Nott, although ordered to with-’ 
draw from Afghanistan, resolved to take Kabul on the way. 
Lord Ellenborough gave his instructions in well-chosen words, 
which would leave his generals responsible for any disaster. 
General Nott took that responsibility, and, instead of re- 
treating to the Indus, boldly marched in nearly the opposite 
direction. After hard fighting, the two British forces, under 
Pollock and Nott, met at their common destination in 
September, 1842. The great bazar at Kabul was blown up 
with gunpowder, to fix a stigma upon the city; the prisoners 
were recovered; and the British troops returned to India, 
leaving Dost Muhammad to take undisputed possession of his 
throne. 

The drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from The 
Lord Ellenborough, who had caused the gates from the tomb A dae: 
of Mahmiid of Ghazni to be carried back as a memorial of 
‘Somnath revenged.’ ‘The gates were a modern forgery ; and 
their theatrical procession through the Punjab formed a vain- 
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glorious sequel to Lord Ellenborough’s diffidence while the 
fate of our armies hung in the balance. The historical travesty 
which closed the first Afghan War was scarcely less distasteful 
to the serious English mind than the unrighteous interference 
which led to its commencement, or the follies and feeble 
division of counsels which produced its disasters. 

Lord Ellenborough, who loved military pomp, had his taste 
gratified by two more wars. In 1843 the Muhammadan rulers 
of Sind, known as the Mirs or Amirs, whose chief fault was 
that they would not surrender their independence, were 
crushed by Sir Charles Napier. The victory of Miani, in which 
2,800 British troops defeated 22,000 Baliichis, is one of the 
most brilliant feats of arms in Anglo-Indian history. In the 
same year, a disputed succession at Gwalior, fomented by 
feminine intrigue, resulted in an outbreak of the overgrown 
army which the Sindhia family kept up. Peace was restored 
by the battles of Maharajpur and Panniar, at the former of 
which Lord Ellenborough was present in person. 

In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Court of 
Directors, who differed from him on points of administration, 
disliked his theatrical display, and distrusted his erratic genius. 
He was succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
who had served through the Peninsular War and lost a hand 
at Ligny. It was felt on all sides that a trial of strength 
between the British and the remaining Hindu power in India, 
the Sikhs, drew near. 

The Sikhs were not a nationality like the Marathas, but a 
religious sect bound together by the additional tie of military 
discipline. They trace their origin to Nanak, a pious Hindu 
reformer, born near Lahore in 1469, before the foundation 
of the Mughal Empire. Nanak, like other zealous preachers 
of his time, preached the abolition of caste, the unity of 
the Godhead, and the obligation of leading a pure life. 
From Nanak, ten gurus or apostles are traced down to 
Govind Singh (1675-1708), with whom the succession stopped. 
Cruelly persecuted by the ruling Muhammadans, almost exter- 
minated under the miserable successors of Aurangzeb, the 
Sikh martyrs clung to their faith with unflinching zeal. At 
last the downfall of the Mughal empire transformed the 
Sikh sect into a territorial power. It was the only organization 
remaining in the Punjab. The Sikhs in the North, and the 
Marathas in Central India, thus became the two great Hindu 
powers who partitioned the Mughal empire. Even before the 
rise of Ranjit Singh, offshoots from the Sikh ms/s or con- 
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federacies, each led by its elected sardar, had carved out for 
themselves feudal principalities along the banks of the Sutlej, 
some of which endure to the present day. 

Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab’ and founder of the 
Sikh kingdom, was born in 1780. In his twentieth year he 
obtained the appointment of governor of Lahore from the 
Afghan Shah, and formed the project of erecting his personal 
rule upon the fanaticism of his Sikh countrymen. He organ- 
ized their church militant, or ‘the liberated,’ into an army 
under European officers, which for steadiness and religious 
fervour has had no parallel since the Ironsides of Cromwell, 
From Lahore, which he seized in 1799, as his capital, he 
extended his conquests south to Multan, west to Peshawar, 
and north to Kashmir. On the east side alone he was 
hemmed in by the Sutlej, up to which river the authority of 
the British Government had advanced in 1804. Until his 
death, in 1839, Ranjit Singh was ever loyal to the engagements 
which he had entered into with Metcalfe in r809. But he left 
no son capable of wielding his sceptre. Lahore was torn by 
dissensions between rival generals, ministers, and queens. 
The only strong power was the Addsa, or central council of 
the Sikh army, which, since our disaster in Afghanistan, burned 
to measure its strength with the British sepoys. Ranjit Singh’s 
European generals, Court and Ventura, were foolishly ousted 
by the Sikh commanders, and the supreme military command 
was vested in a series of panchayats or elective committees. 

In 1845 the Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men, with 150 
guns, crossed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, together with the 
Governor-General, hurried up to the frontier. Within three 
weeks, four pitched battles were fought—at Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon. The British loss on each occasion was 
heavy ; but by the last victory the Sikhs were fairly driven 
back across the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British. 
Sir H. Hardinge, however, declined to annex the prostrate 
province. By the terms of peace then dictated, the infant son 
of Ranjit, Dalip Singh, was recognized as Raja; the Jullundur 
Doab, or tract between the Sutlej and the Beas, was added to 
the British territory ; the Sikh army was limited to a specified 
number; Major Henry Lawrence was appointed Resident, to 
assist the Sikh Council of Regency, at Lahore; and a British 
force was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of the child- 
Raja. The Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, received a 
peerage, and returned to England in 1848. 
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Lord Dalhousie succeeded. The eight years’ rule of this 
greatest of Indian proconsuls (1848-56) left more conspicuous 
results than that of any Governor-General since Wellesley. 
A high-minded statesman, of a most sensitive “conscience 
and earnestly desiring peace, Lord Dalhousie found himself 
forced against his will to fight two wars, and to embark on 
a policy of annexation. His campaigns in the Punjab and 
in Burma ended in large acquisitions of territory ; while Nag- 
pur, Oudh, and several minor States also came under British 
rule. But Dalhousie’s deepest interest lay in the advancement 
of the moral and material condition of the country. His 
system of administration carried out in the conquered Punjab, 
by the two Lawrences and their assistants, is one of the most 
successful pieces of creative statesmanship ever accomplished 
by Englishmen. Lower Burma has prospered under our rule 
not less than the Punjab. In both cases, Lord Dalhousie 
himself laid the foundations of the administrative success, and 
deserves a large share of the credit. 

No branch of the administration escaped his reforming hand. 
He founded the Public Works department, with a view to 
creating the network of roads, railways, and canals which now 
covers India. He opened the Ganges Canal, still the largest 
work of the kind in the country; and he turned the sod 
of the first Indian railway. He promoted steam communi- 
cation with England via the Red Sea, and introduced cheap 
postage and the electric telegraph. It is Lord Dalhousie’s 
misfortune that these benefits are too often forgotten in the 
recollections of the Mutiny, which followed his policy of 
annexation, after the firm hand which had remodelled British 
India was withdrawn. But history is compelled to record not 
only that no other Governor-General since the time of Lord 
Wellesley had ruled India with such splendid success from 
the military and political point of view, but also that no other 
Governor-General had done so much to improve the internal 
administration since the days of Warren Hastings. 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before 
the second Sikh War broke out. The Council of Regency 
at Lahore was divided against itself, corrupt and weak. The 
queen-mother had chosen her paramour as prime minister. 
In 1848 the storm burst. Two British officers were treacher- 
ously assassinated at Multan. Unfortunately, Henry Lawrence 
was at home on sick leave. The British army was not 
ready to act in the hot season; and, despite the single- 
handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
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Edwardes, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a general rising 
of the Sikhs. 

The £/a/sa army again came together, and once more fought 
on even terms with the British. On the fatal field of Chilian- 
wala, which patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, the 
British lost 2,400 officers and men, besides four guns and the 
colours of three regiments (January 13, 1849). But before 
reinforcements could come out from England, bringing Sir 
Charles Napier as Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough had 
restored his reputation by the crowning victory of Gujrat, 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. Multan had 
previously been brilliantly stormed; and the Afghan horse 
under Dost Muhammad, who had forgotten their hereditary 

-antipathy to the Sikhs in their greater hatred of the British 
name, were chased back with ignominy to their native hills. 
The Punjab, annexed by proclamation March 29, 1849, became The 
a British Province—a virgin field for the administrative talents ee, 
of Dalhousie and the two Lawrences. Maharaja Dalip Singh 1849. 
received an allowance of £50,000 a year, on which he lived 
as an English country gentleman in Norfolk for many years. 

The first step in the pacification of the Punjab was a general Its pacifi- 

disarmament, which resulted in the delivery of no fewer than eee 
120,000 weapons of various kinds. Then followed a settle- 
ment of the land tax, village by village, at an assessment much 
below that to which it had been raised by Sikh exactions ; and 
the introduction of a loose but equitable code of civil and 
criminal procedure. Roads and canals were laid out by 
Colonel Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala). 
The security of British peace, and the personal influence of 
British officers, inaugurated a new era of prosperity, which was 
felt to the farthest corners of the Province. It thus happened 
that, when the Mutiny broke out in 1857, the Punjab remained 
not only quiet but loyal. 

The second Burmese War, in 1852, arose out of the ill- Second 
treatment of some European merchants at Rangoon, and the ie, 
insults offered to the captain of a British frigate who had been , 
sent to remonstrate. The lower valley of the Irawaddy, from 
Rangoon to Prome, was occupied in a few months; and as 
the king of Ava refused to treat, it was annexed by proclama- Lower 
; Burma 
tion on December 20, 1852, under the name of Pegu, to the jynexed, 
provinces of Arakan and ‘Tenasserim, acquired in 1826, 

Since its annexation no Province of British India has exhibited 
a more rapid development of prosperity. 
Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with the Feudatory States of India 
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reveal the whole nature of the man. That rulers exist only 
for the good of the ruled was his supreme axiom of government, 
of which he gave a conspicuous example in his own daily life. 
That British administration was better for the people than 
native rule, followed from this axiom. He was thus led to 
regard Native States as mischievous anomalies, to be abolished 
by every fair means. Good faith must be kept with rulers 
on the throne, and with their legitimate heirs; but no false 
sentiment should preserve dynasties which had forfeited sym- 
pathy by generations of misrule, nor prolong those that had 
no natural successor. The ‘doctrine of lapse’ was the practical 
application of these principles, complicated by the Indian 
practice of adoption. 

According to Hindu private law, an adopted son entirely 
fills the place of a begotten son, whether to perform the reli- 
gious obsequies of his father or to inherit his property. In 
all respects he continues the Zervsona of the deceased. But it 
was argued that, as a matter of historical fact as well as of 
political expediency, the succession to a throne stood upon a 
different footing. It was affirmed, not always with a complete 
knowledge of the facts, that the Mughal emperors had asserted 
an interest in successions to the great fiefs, and demanded 
heavy payments for recognizing them. It was therefore main- 
tained that the paramount power could not acknowledge 
without limitations a right of adoption, which might be used 
as a fraud to hand over the happiness of millions to a base- 
born impostor. Here came in Lord Dalhousie’s maxim of 
‘the good of the governed.’ In his mind, the benefits to be 
conferred through British administration weighed heavier than 
a superstitious and often fraudulent fiction of inheritance. 

The first State to escheat to the British Government in 
accordance with these principles was Satara, which had been 
reconstituted by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the Peshwa 
in 1818. The Raja of Satara, the last lineal representative of 
Sivaji, died without a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed 
adoption of a son was set aside (1849). In the same year, the 
independence of the Rajput State of Karauli was saved by 
the Court of Directors, who drew a fine distinction between a 
dependent principality and a protected ally. In 1853 Jhansi 
suffered the same fate as Satara. But the most conspicuous 
application of the doctrine of lapse was the case of Nagpur. 
The last of the Maratha Bhonslas, a dynasty older than the 
British Government in India, died without a son, natural or 
adopted, in 1853. His territories were annexed, and became 
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the Central Provinces. That year also saw British adminis- 
tration extended to Berar, or the Assigned Districts, which 
the Nizam of Hyderabad was induced to hand over to us, as 
a territorial guarantee for his arrears of subsidy, and for the 
pay of the Hyderabad Contingent, which he perpetually kept 
in arrear. The relics of three other dynasties also passed away 
in 1853, although without any attendant accretion to British 
territory. In the extreme south, the titular Nawab of the 
Carnatic and the titular Raja of Tanjore both died without 
heirs. Their rank and their pensions died with them, but 
compassionate allowances were continued to their families. 
In the north of India, Baji Rao, the ex-Peshwa, who had been 
dethroned in 1818, lived on till 1853 in the enjoyment of his 
pension of 8 lakhs. His adopted son, Nana Sahib, inherited 
his accumulated savings, but could obtain no further re- 
cognition. 

Lord Dalhousie annexed the kingdom of Oudh on different 
grounds. Ever since the Nawab Wazir, Shuja-ud-daula, re- 
ceived back his forfeited territories from the hands of Lord 
Clive in 1765, the existence of his dynasty had depended on 
the protection of British bayonets. Guarded alike from 
foreign invasion and from domestic rebellion, the long line 
of Nawabs had sunk into private debauchees and _ public 
oppressors. Their one virtue was steady loyalty to the British 
Government. The fertile districts between the Ganges and the 
Gogra, which now support a denser population than, perhaps, 
any rural area of the same size on the globe, had groaned 
for generations under an anarchy for which each British 
Governor-General felt himself in part responsible. Warning 
after warning had been given to the Nawabs (who had as- 
sumed the title of Shah or King since 181g) that they must 
put their house in order. 

What the benevolent Bentinck and the soldierly Hardinge 
had only threatened, was reserved for Lord Dalhousie, who 
united honesty of purpose with stern decision of character, 
to perform. He laid the whole case before the Court of 
Directors, who, after long and painful hesitation, resolved on 
annexation. Lord Dalhousie, then on the eve of retiring, 
felt that it would be unfair to leave the perilous task to his 
successor in the first moments of his rule. The tardy decision 
of the Court of Directors left him, however, only a few weeks 
to carry out the work. But he solemnly believed that work to 
be his duty to the people of Oudh. ‘With this feeling on my 
mind,’ he wrote in his private diary, ‘and in humble reliance 
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on the blessing of the Almighty (for millions of His creatures 
will draw freedom and happiness from the change), I approach 
the execution of this duty, gravely and not without solicitude, 
but calmly and altogether without doubt.’ 

At the commencement of 1856, the last year of his rule, he 
issued orders to General (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then 
Resident at the court of Lucknow, to assume the direct 
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Government would be guilty in the sight of God and man 
if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance 
an administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ The 
proclamation was issued on February 13, 1856. The king, 
Wajid Ali, bowed to irresistible force, although he refused 
to recognize the justice of his deposition. After sending a 
mission to England, consisting of his mother, brother, and son, 
by way of protest and appeal, he settled down in the pleasant 
suburb of Garden Reach near Calcutta. There he lived to an 
old age in the enjoyment of a pension of 12 lakhs a year. 
Oudh was thus annexed without a blow. But this measure, 
on which Lord Dalhousie looked back with the proudest sense 
of rectitude, was perhaps the act of his rule that most alarmed 
native public opinion. 

Lord Dalhousie resigned office in March, 1856, being then 
only forty-four years of age; but he carried home with him 
the seeds of a lingering illness, which resulted in his death in 
1860. Excepting Cornwallis, he was the first, although by no 
means the last, of English statesmen who have fallen victims 
to their devotion to India’s needs. 

Lord Dalhousie completed the fabric of British rule in India. 
The empire as mapped out by Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings, during the first quarter of the century, had received 
the addition of Sind in 1843. The Marquess of Dalhousie 
finally filled in the wide spaces covered by Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, and smaller States within India, together with 
the great outlying territories of the Punjab on the north- 
western frontier, and the richest part of Lower Burma beyond 
the sea. 

The great Governor-General was succeeded by his friend 
Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet in England given 
to him by the Court of Directors, uttered these prophetic 
words: ‘I wish for a peaceful term of office. But I cannot 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
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us with ruin.’ In the following year, the sepoys of the Bengal The sepoy 
army mutinied, and all the valley of the Ganges from Delhi fee 
to Patna rose in rebellion. , 

The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear Causes 

inadequate to the European mind. The truth seems to be aes 
that native opinion throughout India was in a ferment, pre- ee 
disposing men to believe the wildest stories and to rush into 
action in a paroxysm of terror. Panic acts on an Oriental 
population like drink upon a European mob. The annexation 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, although dictated by the most 
enlightened considerations, was distasteful to the native mind. 
The spread of education, the appearance at the same moment 
of the steam-engine and the telegraph wire, seemed to reveal 
a deep plan for substituting an English for an Indian 
civilization. The Bengal sepoys especially thought that they 
could see farther than the rest of their countrymen. Most of 
them were Hindus of high caste ; many of them were recruited 
from Oudh. ‘They regarded our reforms on Western lines as 
attacks on their own nationality, and they knew at first hand 
what annexation meant. They believed it was by their 
prowess that the Punjab had been conquered, and that all 
India was held. The numerous dethroned princes, or their 
heirs and widows, were the first to take advantage of this 
spirit of disaffection and panic. They had heard of the 
Crimean War, and were told that Russia was the perpetual 
enemy of England. Our munificent pensions to their families 
had supplied the funds with which they could buy the aid of 
skilful intriguers. 

On the other hand, the Company had not sufficiently 
opened up the higher posts in its service to natives of 
education, talent, or proved fidelity. It had taken important 
steps in this direction in respect to the lower grades of 
appointments. But the prizes of Indian official life, many of 
which are now thrown open to natives of India, were then the 
monopoly of a handful of Englishmen. Shortly before the 
Mutiny, Sir Henry Lawrence pointed out that even the army 
supplied no career to a native officer which could satisfy the 
reasonable ambition of an able man. He insisted on the 
serious dangers arising from this state of things. His warn- 
ings were unheeded till too late; but in the crisis of the 
Mutiny they were remembered. He was nominated provisional 
Governor-General in the event of any accident happening to 
Lord Canning; and the Queen’s proclamation, on the transfer 
of the Government from the Company to the Crown at the 
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end of the great struggle, affirmed the principle which he had 
so powerfully urged. ‘And it is our further will,’ are Her 
Majesty’s gracious words, ‘that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge.’ Under the Company this liberal policy was un- 
known. The Mutiny of 1857, therefore, found many of the 
Indian princes, especially the dethroned dynasties, hostile to 
the Company; while a multitude of its own native officers 
were either actively disloyal or indifferent to its fate. 

In this critical state of affairs, a rumour ran through the 
native army that the cartridges served out to the Bengal 
regiments had been greased with the fat of cows, the sacred 
animal of the Hindus; and even with the lard of pigs— 
animals which are unclean to Muhammadan and Hindu alike. 
The evidence proves that a disastrous blunder had in truth 
been made in this matter—a blunder which, although quickly 
remedied, was remedied too late. As a matter of fact, bovine 
tallow had, with a culpable ignorance, been used in the 
ammunition factories. Steps were quickly taken to prevent 
the defiling cartridges from reaching the hands and mouths of 
the sepoys. But no assurances could quiet their perturbed and 
excited minds. Fires occurred nightly in the lines; officers 
were insulted by their men; confidence was gone, and only 
the form of discipline remained. 

In addition, the outbreak of the storm found the native 
regiments denuded of many of their best officers. The ad- 
ministration of the great empire to which Dalhousie had put 
the corner-stone required a larger staff than the Civil Service 
could supply. The practice of selecting able military men for 
civil posts, which had long existed, received a sudden and vast 
development. The Punjab, the Central Provinces, Lower Burma, 
and Oudh were administered to a large extent by picked 
officers from the Company’s regiments. Good and _ skilful 
commanders remained; but the army had nevertheless been 
drained of many of its brightest intellects and firmest wills at 
the very crisis of its fate. At the same time the British troops 
in India had, in spite of Lord Dalhousie’s solemn warnings and 
repeated remonstrances, been reduced far below the strength 
which the Governor-General declared to be essential to 
the safety of our rule. His earnest representations on this 
subject, and as to the urgent necessity for a reform alike of 
the Native and the British armies of India, were lying dis- 
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regarded in London when the panic about the ‘greased 
cartridges’ spread through the native regiments, and the storm 
burst upon Bengal. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, May 10, 1857, the sepoys Outbreak 
at Meerut rose in open mutiny. They broke into the jail, of the 
liberated the prisoners, and rushed in a wild torrent through May, 1857. 
the cantonments, cutting down a few Europeans. ‘They At Meerut. 
then streamed off to Delhi, to stir up the native garrison 
and the criminal population of that great city, and to place 
themselves under the authority of the discrowned Mughal 
emperor. Meerut was the largest military station in Northern 
India, with a strong European garrison of foot, horse, and 
guns, sufficient to overwhelm the mutineers before they could 
hope to reach Delhi. But as the sepoys acted in irrational 
haste, so the British officers, in but too many cases, acted with 
equally irrational indecision. The news of the outbreak was 
telegraphed to Delhi, and nothing more was done that night. 

At the moment when one strong will might have saved India, 

no soldier in authority at Meerut seemed able to think or act. 

The next morning the Muhammadans of Delhi rose, and all At Delhi. 
that the few Europeans there could do was to blow up the 
magazine. 

A rallying centre and a traditional name were thus given Spread 
to the revolt, which forthwith spread like wild-fire through the yea 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh down into Lower Bengal. Bee 
The same narrative must suffice for all the outbreaks, although of 1857. 
each episode has its own story of sadness and devotion. The 
sepoys rose on their officers, usually without warning, some- 
times after protestations of fidelity. The Europeans, or persons 
of Christian faith, were frequently massacred ; occasionally, also, 
the women and children. The jail was broken open, the trea- 
sury plundered, and the mutineers marched off to some centre 
of revolt, to join in what had now become a national war. 

In the Punjab the sepoys were anticipated by measures of 
repression and disarmament, carried out by Sir John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants, among whom Edwardes and Nicholson 
stand conspicuous. The Sikh population never wavered. Loyalty of 
Crowds of willing recruits came down from the Afghan hills. the Sikhs. 
And thus the Punjab, instead of being a source of danger, 
was able to furnish a portion of its own garrison for the siege 
of Delhi. In Lower Bengal many of the sepoys mutinied, 
and then dispersed in different directions. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained true to their colours. In 
Central India, the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
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sooner or later joined the rebels, but the Muhammadan State 
of Hyderabad was kept loyal by the authority of its able 
minister, Sir Salar Jang. 

The main interest of the Sepoy War gathers round the three 
cities of Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Delhi. Cawnpore contained 
one of the great native garrisons of India. At Bithtr, not far 
off, was the palace of Dundhu Panth, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, who had inherited his savings but had failed to 
procure a continuance of his pension, and whose more familiar 
name of Nana Sahib will ever be handed down to infamy. 
At first the Nana was profuse in his professions of loyalty ; 
but when the sepoys at Cawnpore mutinied on June 6, he 
put himself at their head, and was proclaimed Peshwa of the 
Marathas. 

The Europeans at Cawnpore, numbering more women and 
children than fighting men, shut themselves up in an ill-chosen 
hasty entrenchment, where they heroically bore a siege for 
nineteen days under the sun of a tropical June. Every one 
had courage and endurance to suffer or to die; but the 
directing mind was again absent. On June 27, trusting to 
a safe-conduct from the Nana as far as Allahabad, they 
surrendered, and, to the number of 450, embarked in boats 
on the Ganges. Forthwith a murderous fire was opened upon 
them from the river bank. Only a single boat escaped, and 
but four men, who swam across to the protection of a friendly 
Raja, ultimately survived to tell the tale. The rest of the — 
men were massacred on the spot. The women and children, 
numbering 125, were reserved for the same fate on July 15, 
when the avenging army of Havelock was close at hand. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, had 
foreseen the storm. He fortified and provisioned the Residency 
at Lucknow, and thither he retired with all the European 
inhabitants and a weak British regiment on July 2. Two 
days later, he was mortally wounded by a shell. But the 
spirit of the dead leader animated the defence. The little 
garrison held out under unparalleled hardships and against 
enormous odds, until relieved by Havelock and Outram on 
September 25. The relieving force was itself invested by 
fresh swarms of rebels; and it was not until November that 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) cut his way into 
Lucknow, and effected the final deliverance of the garrison 
(November 16, 1857). Our troops then withdrew to more 
urgent work, and did not finally reoccupy Lucknow till 
March, 1858. 
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The siege of Delhi began on June 8, one month after the Siege of 
original outbreak at Meerut. Siege in the proper sense of Delhi, 
the word it was not; for the British army, encamped on the a ene 
historic Ridge, at no time exceeded 8,000 men, while the !857- 
rebels within the walls were more than 30,000 strong. In 
the middle of August, Nicholson arrived with a reinforcement 
from the Punjab; but his own inspiring presence was even 
more valuable than the reinforcement he brought. On Sep- 
tember 14 the assault was delivered, and, after six days’ 
desperate fighting in the streets, Delhi was again won. 
Nicholson fell at the head of the storming party. Hodson, 
the fierce leader of a corps of irregular horse, hunted down 
next day the old Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah, and his 
sons. The emperor was afterwards sent a state prisoner to 
Rangoon, where he lived till 1862. As the mob pressed in 
on the guard around the emperor’s sons, near Delhi, Hodson 
considered it necessary to shoot down the princes (who had 
surrendered unconditionally) with his own hand. 

After the fall of Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow, the Oudh 
war loses its dramatic interest, although fighting went on in ieee 
various parts of the country for eighteen months longer. ‘The Colin 
population of Oudh and Rohilkhand, stimulated by the presence Campbell. 
of the Begam of Oudh, the Nawab of Bareilly, and Nana 
Sahib himself, had joined the mutinous sepoys e# masse. In 
this quarter of India alone it was the revolt of a people rather 
than the mutiny of an army that had to be quelled. Sir Colin 
Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) conducted the campaign 
in Oudh, which lasted through two cold seasons. Valuable 
assistance was lent by Sir Jang Bahadur of Nepal, at the head 
of his gallant Gurkhas. Town after town was occupied, fort 
after fort was stormed, until the last gun had been recaptured, 
and the last fugitive had been chased across the frontier by 
January, 1859. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- Sir Hugh 
nairn), with another army from Bombay, was conducting an Roe 
even more brilliant campaign in Central India. His most India. 
formidable antagonists were the disinherited Rani of Jhansi, 
and Tantia Topi, whose military talent had previously inspired 
Nana Sahib with all the capacity for resistance that he ever 
displayed. The Rani died fighting bravely at the head of her 
troops in June, 1858. Tantia Topi, after doubling backwards 
and forwards through Central India, was at last betrayed and 
run down in April, 1859. 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India Company, 
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after a life of more than two and a half centuries. The 
original Company received its Charter of Incorporation from 
Elizabeth in 1600. Its political powers, and the constitution 
of the Indian Government, were derived from the Regulating 
Act of 1773, passed by the ministry of Lord North. By that 
statute the Governor of Bengal was raised to the rank of 
Governor-General ; and, in conjunction with his Council of 
four other members, he was entrusted with the duty of super- 
intending and controlling the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay, so far as regarded questions of peace and war ; 
a Supreme Court of Judicature was created for Calcutta, to 
which the judges were appointed by the Crown; and a power 
of making rules, ordinances, and regulations was conferred 
upon the Governor-General and his Council. Next came the 
India Act of Pitt (1784), which founded the Board of Control 
and strengthened the supremacy of Bengal over the other 
Presidencies. At the renewal of the charter in 1813 the 
commerce with India was thrown open to the English nation, 
though the Company was allowed to retain the exclusive trade 
to China. By the Act of 1833 even this monopoly was taken 
away, and the Company was finally divested of its commercial 
character. That Act also introduced various reforms into the 
constitution of the Indian Government. It added to the 
Council a Law-member, who need not be chosen from among 
the Company’s servants, and was entitled to be present only 
at meetings for making Laws and Regulations; the first Law- 
member was Macaulay. It accorded the authority of Acts 
of Parliament to the Laws and Regulations so made, subject 
to the disallowance of the Court of Directors. It appointed 
a Law Commission; and it gave the Governor-General-in- 
Council a control over the other Presidencies in all points 
relating to the civil or military administration. It nominally 
opened up administrative offices in India to the natives, irre- 
spective of caste, creed, or race. The charter of the Company 
was renewed for the last time in 1853, not for a definite period 
of years, but only for so long as Parliament should see fit, 
On this occasion the number of Directors was reduced, and 
their patronage as regards appointments to the covenanted 
Civil Service was taken away. The Act laid down the 
principle that the administration of India was too national 
a concern to be left to the chances of benevolent nepotism, 
and that British representatives in India must be chosen 


by open competition and without favour from the youth of 
the United Kingdom, 
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The Act for the Better Government of India (1858), which India 
finally transferred the entire administration from the Company parts 
to the Crown, was not passed without an eloquent protest from Crown, 
the Directors, nor without acrimonious party discussion in 1858. 
Parliament. It enacts that India shall be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen members. 

At the same time the Governor-General received the new title ‘ The 
of Viceroy. The European troops of the Company, numbering ¥!eF°Y” 
about 24,000 officers and men, were amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abolished. By the 
Indian Councils Act (1861), the Governor-General’s Council, 

and also the Councils at Madras and Bombay, were aug- 
mented by the addition of non-official members, either natives 

or Europeans, for legislative purposes only. By another Act, 
also passed in 1861, High Courts of Judicature were constituted 

out of the old Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns and 

the Adalats or appellate courts of the Company. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the India 
Mutiny and to introduce the peaceful revolution which pee 
followed. It suffices to say that he preserved his equanimity 
unruffled in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict 
impartiality of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame 
from partisans of both sides. The epithet then scornfully 
levelled at him of ‘Clemency’ Canning is now remembered 
only to his honour. On November 1, 1858, at a grand darbar Queen’s 
held at Allahabad, he published the Royal Proclamation, which Precla- 
announced that the Queen had assumed the government Set 
of India. This document, which is, in the truest and noblest 1858. 
sense, the Magna Charta of the Indian people, proclaimed in 
eloquent words a policy of justice and religious toleration, and 
granted an amnesty to all except those who had directly taken 
part in the murder of British subjects. Peace was proclaimed 
throughout India on July 8, 1859. In the following cold 
season Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through the 
Northern Provinces, to receive the homage of loyal princes 
and chiefs, and to assure them that the policy of ‘escheat or 
lapse’ was at an end, and that adopted heirs would hence- 
forward be recognized by the British Government. 

The suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt of India Cost of the 
by about 4o crores of rupees, and the military changes which eratny 
ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about 10 crores. 

To grapple with this deficit, a distinguished political economist 
and parliamentary financier, Mr. James Wilson, was sent out 
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from England as financial member of Council. He re- 
organized the customs system, imposed an income tax and a 
licence duty, and created a state paper currency. He died in 
the midst of his task, but his name still lives as that of the 
first and greatest finance minister in India. The Penal Code, 
originally drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed into law in 
1860, together with the Codes of Civil Procedure (1859) and 
Criminal Procedure (186r). 

Lord Canning left India in March, one and died before 
he had been a month in England. His successor, the Earl of 
Elgin, lived only till November, 1863. He expired at the 
Himalayan station of Dharmsala, and there he lies buried. 

He was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, 
the ‘saviour of the Punjab.’ The chief incidents of Lord 
Lawrence’s rule were the Bhutan War, followed by the annexa- 
tion of the Bhutan Duars in 1864, and the terrible Orissa 
famine of 1866. In a later famine in Bundelkhand and 
Upper Hindustan in 1868-9, Lord Lawrence laid down the 
principle, for the first time in Indian history, that the officers 
of the Government would be held personally responsible for 
taking every possible means to avert death by starvation. He 
created a department of Irrigation under Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Strachey. An inquiry was conducted into the 
status of the peasantry of Oudh, and an Act was passed with 
a view to securing them in their customary rights. After 
a period of fratricidal war among the sons of Dost Muhammad, 
the Afghan territories had been concentrated in the hands of 
Sher Ali, who was acknowledged as Amir by Lord Lawrence. 
A commercial crisis took place in 1866, which seriously 
threatened the young tea industry in Bengal, and caused 
widespread ruin at Bombay. Sir John Lawrence retired in 
January, 1869, after having passed through every grade of 
Indian service, from an Assistant Magistracy to the Vice- 
royalty. On his return to England he was raised to the 
peerage. He died in 1879, and lies in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Lawrence in 1869, and urged 
on the material progress of India. The Ambala dardar, 
at which Sher Ali was welcomed as Amir, of Afghanistan, 
although in one sense the completion of what Lord Lawrence 
had begun, owed its success to Lord Mayo. The visit of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1869-70 
gave great pleasure to the natives of India, and introduced 
a tone of personal loyalty into our relations with the feudatory 
princes, 
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Lord Mayo reformed several of the great branches of the Lord 

administration, created an Agricultural Department, and intro- tee 
duced the system of Provincial Finance. The impulse to ae 
local self-government given by the last measure has done 
much to develop and husband the revenues of India, to 
quicken the sense of responsibility among the English ad- 
ministrators, and to awaken political life among the people. 
Lord Mayo also laid the foundation for the reform of the 
salt duties. He thus enabled Sir John Strachey under the 
rule of his successors, Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton, to 
abolish the old pernicious customs-lines which walled off 
Province from Province, and strangled the trade between 
British territory and the Native States. He developed the 
material resources of the country by an immense extension 
of roads, railways, and canals, thus carrying out the beneficent 
system of public works which Lord Dalhousie had inaugurated. 
Lord Mayo’s splendid vigour defied alike the climate and the 
vast tasks which he imposed on himself. He anxiously and 
laboriously studied with his own eyes the wants of the farthest 
Provinces of the empire. But his life of noble usefulness was 
cut short by the hand of an assassin, in the convict settlement 
of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 

His successor was Lord Northbrook, whose ability found Lord 
pre-eminent scope in the department of finance. During his bere 
viceroyalty, a famine which threatened Lower Bengal in 1874 1872- 6. 
was successfully stalled off by a vast organization of state 
relief and the importation of rice from Burma. ‘The Maratha 
Gaikwar of Baroda was dethroned in 1875 for misgovernment, 
but his dominions were continued to a child selected from the 
family. ‘The Prince of Wales (now King Edward VII) made Prince of 
a tour through the country in the cold season of 1875-6. The ee 
presence of His Royal Highness evoked a passionate burst of Brees. 
loyalty never before known in the annals of British India. 

The feudatory chiefs and ruling houses felt for the first time 
that they were incorporated into the empire of an ancient and 
a splendid dynasty. 

Lord Lytton followed Lord Northbrook in 1876. On Lord 
January 1, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of els 
India at a waar of unparalleled magnificence, held in the old The 
Delhi cantonment behind the historic Ridge—the Ridge ‘ Empress 
from which in 1857 the British had reconquered the revolted of India.’ 
Mughal capital. But while the princes and high officials of the 
country were flocking to this gorgeous scene, the shadow of 
famine was darkening over Southern India. Both the mon- 
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soons of 1876 had failed to bring their due supply of rain, and 
the season of 1877 was little better. This long-continued 
drought extended from Cape Comorin to the Deccan, and 
subsequently invaded Northern India, causing a famine more 
widespread than any similar calamity then on record. Despite 
vast importations of grain by sea and rail, despite the most 
strenuous exertions of the Government, which incurred a total 
expenditure on this account of more than 8 crores of rupees, 
the loss of life was lamentable. The deaths from want of food, 
and from the diseases incident to a famine-stricken population, 
were estimated at 54 millions. 

In the autumn of 1878, the affairs of Afghanistan again 
forced themselves into notice. Sher Ali, the Amir who had 
been hospitably entertained by Lord Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues. A British envoy was refused ad- 
mittance to his capital, while at the same time a Russian 
mission was received with honour. This led to a declaration 
of war. British armies advanced by three routes—the Khyber, 
the Kurram, and the Bolan—and without much opposition 
occupied the inner entrances of the passes. Sher Ali fled 
to Afghan-Turkistan, and there died. A treaty was entered 
into with his son, Yakib Khan, at Gandamak (1879), by 
which the British frontier was advanced to the crests or 
farther sides of the passes, and a British officer was admitted 
to reside at Kabul. Within a few months the British Resi- 
dent, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and 
massacred, together with his escort ; and a second war became 
necessary. Sir Frederick (now Lord) Roberts defeated the 
Afghans at Charasia and entered Kabul. Yakib Khan 
abdicated, and was deported to India. But a general rising 
of the tribes followed, which was only put down by hard 
fighting. In March, 1880, Abdur Rahman Khan, the eldest 
male representative of the stock of Dost Muhammad, was 
recognized as Amir. 

“At this crisis of affairs, a general election in England 
resulted in a defeat of the Conservative ministry. Lord 
Lytton resigned simultaneously with the Home Government, 
and the Marquess of Ripon was nominated as his successor 
in April, 1880. In that year a British brigade suffered a 


* It would be unsuitable to attempt anything beyond the barest summary 
of events in India since 1880, Four out of the five Viceroys who have ruled 
during the past twenty-seven years are, happily, still living (1908) ; their 
policy forms the subject of keen contemporary criticism ; and the adminis- 
trators, soldiers, and diplomatists who gave effect to that policy still hold 
possession of the scene. 
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defeat at Maiwand between Kandahar and the Helmand river 
from the Herat troops of Aytb Khan—a defeat promptly 
and completely retrieved by the brilliant march of Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, and by the total rout 


of Ayiib Khan’s army on September 1, 1880. The British Afghan 


forces retired from Kabul, leaving Abdur Rahman Khan, as 
our friend, in possession of the capital. The withdrawal of 
our troops from Kandahar was also effected. Soon afterwards 
Aytb Khan advanced with an army from Herat, defeated the 
Amir’s troops, and captured Kandahar. His success was 
short-lived. Abdur Rahman marched south with his forces 
from Kabul, completely routed Ayib Khan, reoccupied 
Kandahar, and reigned till his death (1gor) as undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan. In 1884 a Boundary Commission was 
appointed, with the consent of the Amir, to settle, in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Commissioners, the north-western frontier 
of Afghanistan. 

The Native State of Mysore, which had been administered 
by the British on behalf of the Hindu ruling family since 1831, 
was replaced under its hereditary dynasty on March 25, 1881. 

During the remaining years of Lord Ripon’s administration 
peace was maintained in India. The Viceroy took advantage 
of this lull to carry out certain important reforms in the 
internal government of the country. The years 1882-4 are 
memorable for these great measures. By the repeal of Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, passed in 1873, he set free the 
native journals from the last restraints on the free discussion 
of public questions. His scheme of local self-government 
developed the municipal institutions which had been growing 
up since India passed to the Crown. By a series of enact- 
ments, larger powers of local self-government were given to 
rural and urban boards, and the elective principle received 
a wider application. Where rural boards did not exist, he 
endeavoured to utilize the local materials available for their 
formation; and from this point of view he may be said to 
have extended the principle of local self-government from the 
towns to the country. Where rural boards already existed, he 
increased their powers, and as far as possible sought to give 
them a representative basis. 
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Service who had attained to a certain standing: namely, Dis- 
trict Magistrates and Sessions Judges. At the same time, the 
European community received a further extension of trial by 
jury, which enables European British subjects to claim a jury, 
if they see fit, in nearly all cases before the District criminal 
tribunals. 

One of the earliest acts of Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty was the 
re-establishment of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Famine Com- 
mission. This Department had been originally instituted by 
Lord Mayo; but, some years after his death, its functions had 
been distributed between the Finance and Home Departments. 
It was now reconstituted substantially on its former basis, as 
a distinct Secretariat of the Government of India. It at once 
took up the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 
both those bearing on famine relief, and those dealing with 
organic reforms in the administration of the land revenue. 
Agricultural improvements, exhibitions of Indian produce, 
whether in India or in Europe, and works elucidating the raw 
products of the country, received its special attention. 

Lord Ripon also appointed an Education Commission, 
with a view to the spread of popular instruction on a broader 
basis. ‘This Commission, after hearing evidence and collecting 
data throughout the Provinces of India, reported in 1883. 
The recommendations of the Commission, and the Govern- 
ment Resolution based upon them, gave encouragement to the 
indigenous schools, which in some Provinces had not  pre- 
viously received a sufficient recognition from the department 
of Public Instruction, The recommendations also. strongly 
affrmed the principle of local self-help in the extension 
of high schools and colleges, and laid particular stress on 
the duty of assisting primary education from Provincial and 
municipal funds. ‘They endeavoured to provide for backward 
sections of the people, especially the Muhammadans, who 
from various causes had found themselves unable to avail 
themselves fully of the state system of public instruction, or 
in regard to whom that system had proved defective. 

In 1882 Lord Ripon’s finance minister, Sir Evelyn Baring 
(afterwards Earl of Cromer), abolished the import duties on 
cotton goods ; and with them, almost the whole tariff, saving 
a few exceptions, such as the duties on arms, liquors, &c., was 
extinguished. In 1884 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons took evidence on railway extension in India, and 
embodied their recommendations in a Parliamentary Report. 
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The condition of the agricultural population in Bengal 
occupied the close attention of Lord Ripon throughout his 
viceroyalty. After keen discussions, prolonged during many 
years, he left a Tenancy Bill, regulating the relations of land- 
lord and tenant in Bengal, almost ready to be passed by his 
successor. 

The Marquess of Ripon was succeeded at the end of 1884 Lord 
by the Earl of Dufferin. In the spring of 1885, Lord Dufferin ee 
passed the Bengal Tenancy Bill through its final stage in the hart 
Legislature, and held a darbar at Rawalpindi for the recep- 
tion of the Amir of Afghanistan. The result of the meeting 
was to strengthen the British relations with that ruler. 

During the summer of the same year (1885), the hostile Third 

attitude of the king of independent Burma forced itself Burmese 
upon the attention of the Government. After repeated but 1885. 
fruitless remonstrances, a British expedition was dispatched 
from Madras and Bengal to Rangoon. ‘Timely warning was 
given to the Burmese sovereign of our intentions and just 
demands. But king Thibaw, who had inaugurated his reign 
by a family massacre, and had steadily refused to redress the 
wrongs of certain British subjects whom he had _ injured, 
remained defiant. He vainly sought aid against the British 
from foreign powers, and even tried to intrigue with the 
French. As all our pacific proposals were rejected, a military 
force under General Prendergast moved up the Irrawaddy in 
a flotilla of steamers. The opposition encountered was insig- 
nificant. On November 28, 1885, the capital, Mandalay, was 
occupied without fighting ; king Thibaw surrendered, and was 
sent a prisoner to Rangoon. His dominions of Upper Burma 
were annexed to British India by proclamation on January 1, 
1886. In the following February, Lord Dufferin proceeded 
in person to Burma to settle the administration of the new 
province. Eventually king Thibaw was deported for safe 
custody to Ratnagiri, in Bombay, where he still lives on a 
liberal pension. 

Early in 1886, also, a great camp of exercise was held on 
the memorable battle-plain of Panipat in the Punjab. The 
fortress of Gwalior was given back to its hereditary chief, the 
Maharaja Sindhia, in exchange for Jhansi city, as a pledge 
of the goodwill and friendship of the British Government. 

One of the most important series of measures during Lord on 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty was directed to the strengthening of the on the 
north-western frontier of India. A Boundary Commission Pace, 
was appointed, in concert with Russia, for the delimitation of 1ss5. 
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the Afghan frontier on the Oxus and towards Central Asia. 
A collision between Russian and Afghan troops at Panjdeh, 
which occurred during these operations, opened the eyes of 
both India and England to the danger of aggression from 
Russia. Over £2,000,000 was expended in hurried war prepara- 
tions, and the incident evoked a great outburst of loyalty to the 
British power among the princes and peoples of India. During 
the critical time, when it seemed likely that the Russian attack 
on the Afghans must lead to a declaration of war by Great 
Britain, the Indian princes vied with each other in munificent 
offers of aid in money and men. Some of them placed their 
whole armies unreservedly at our disposal; some pleaded 
earnestly that they might be allowed to maintain their troops 
at their own expense while fighting against the Russians ; 
others offered to supply transport and commissariat materials ; 
while movements took place among the natives in some of the 
British Provinces with a view to the formation of bodies of 
volunteers. The Russian concessions happily rendered a war 
unnecessary; but the expression of Indian loyalty to the British 
power which it evoked was destined to leave permanent and 
valuable results behind. 

During 1887 the new territories of Upper Burma were being 
gradually reduced to order, and the dacoit bands dispersed. 
In the same year the Jubilee (or fiftieth year of the reign) of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria was celebrated with 
universal enthusiasm throughout India. A Commission in- 
quired into the question of more largely employing native 
officials in the higher branches of the administration, and as 
a result a certain proportion of the more responsible posts 
were thrown open to them by the creation of a Provincial 
Service. Lord Dufferin retired in 1888, and was created 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava for the signal services which 
he had rendered during his viceroyalty. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne succeeded Lord Dufferin. 
Under his rule (with Sir Frederick, afterwards Lord, Roberts 
as Commander-in-Chief) the defences of the north-western 
frontier were strengthened, and the passes from Afghanistan 
secured against any possible invaders. At the same time, the 
native princes were allowed to take a more important position 
than before in the armies of India. Several of them had, as 
we have seen, come forward with offers of money and troops 
to aid in the defence of the country. Under Lord Lansdowne 
these offers were accepted, and a maturely planned system of 
Imperial Service troops was organized. Many of the Feuda- 
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tories now maintain regiments, carefully drilled and armed, 
which in time of war would serye with the troops of the 
Indian army. ‘These regiments are kept up free of cost to 
the British Government, and are a freewill offering to it 
from the loyalty of the native princes, who have greatly 
prospered under British rule. 

In 1892 the British Parliament passed an Act which 
increased the number of the members of the Legislative 
Councils, and introduced a stronger non-official element. But 
it left the question of the election or the nomination of such 
members to be worked out by the Local Governments in 
India, in accordance with the needs and conditions of the 
several Provinces. The scheme has been gradually adapted 
to the widely varying facts of the Indian Provinces and their 
local populations, and a system of nomination has been 
introduced which, though it falls short of popular election, 
yet secures to the councils a very considerable representative 
character. Side by side with this political movement, efforts 
(which to a partial extent were embodied in legislation by 
Lord Lansdowne) have in recent years been made to reform 
certain evils in the social and domestic life of the Hindus, 
arising out of the customs of the enforced celibacy of widows 
and the marriage of very young children. 

An unfortunate incident occurred, in 1891, on the north- 
eastern frontier. The petty State of Manipur became the 
scene of a domestic revolution, which ended in the flight of the 
legitimate Raja to British territory. The Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, Mr. Quinton, proceeded, under Lord Lansdowne’s 
instructions, to inquire into the matter. On his arrival at 
Manipur, Mr. Quinton and the officer commanding his escort, 
together with others, were lured to a conference by the usurping 
Raja, and treacherously murdered. The two junior officers, 
on whom the command of the escort unexpectedly devolved, 
led an ignominious retreat to British territory, and, after 
a full inquiry into their conduct, were dismissed the army. 
The momentary weakness thus shown seriously imperiled 
several of our outposts on the frontier of Eastern Bengal and 
Northern Burma. But the young subalterns in charge of them 
held out with a gallantry of personal devotion and a heroic 
originality of resource which defied every stratagem of the 
enemy, and beat back the overwhelming numbers brought 
against them. The affair ended as brilliantly as it had 
begun disgracefully for the British arms. Manipur was 
taken possession of by our troops. But Lord Lansdowne’s 
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Government confined its just vengeance to the treacherous 
usurper and his confederates, and reconstituted the native 
government of Manipur, under the guidance of a British Poli- 
tical Agent. 

The Russian aggressions on the Pamirs seemed for a time 
to threaten a more serious danger beyond the opposite or 
north-western frontier of India. Throughout 1891 and 1892 
the Russian officers in Central Asia intruded in force on the 
lofty inhospitable regions which had been regarded as beyond 
their sphere of influence, and thus excited the fears of China 
on the one hand and of Afghanistan on the other. In 1893 
Sir H. M. Durand concluded an agreement with the Amir 
of Afghanistan which demarcated the southern and eastern 
boundaries of that country, and increased Abdur Rahman’s 
annual subsidy from the Indian Government from 8 lakhs 
to 12 lakhs. . 

One of the most remarkable features of Lord Lansdowne’s 
viceroyalty was the progress of Burma. Lord Dufferin had 
already laid a firm foundation for the future prosperity of that 
country. Under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as Chief Com- 
missioner, the advancement alike of the old and the new 
provinces was rapid. Railways and roads opened up the 
country, and a beginning of irrigation works for the protection 
of the peasantry of Upper Burma against the calamity of 
drought was made. The old internal disturbances from 
dacoits, or armed banditti, were masterfully put down. The 
boundary line with Siam was demarcated in 1893, though that 
with China was not finally fixed till rgoo. 

A serious problem which came to the fore in Lord Lans- 
downe’s viceroyalty was the fall in the value of the rupee. 
The demonetization of silver by Germany and other Western 
nations, together with the increased production from the silver 
mines throughout the world, had caused a steady depreciation 
of the silver currency of India (1874-93). The rupee, which 
formerly was nearly equal to two shillings, fell to about four- 
teen pence, thus greatly increasing the burden of the interest 
on the gold debt of India, and of pensions, public works 
material, military stores or equipment, and other charges 
payable to England in gold. The fluctuations of exchange 
also hampered mercantile enterprise and restricted the flow 
of capital to the East. The Government of India desired 
that a fixed ratio between gold and silver should be deter- 
mined by international agreement; but as_ this proved 
impossible, the Indian mints, with the concurrence of the 
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Commission presided over by Lord Herschell, were closed in 
1893 to the free coinage of silver. 

In January, 1894, the Earl of Elgin (the son of a former Lord 
Viceroy) succeeded the Marquis of Lansdowne. In his first E/gin, 
year of office he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue te 
of 2+ crores of rupees, due to the fall in exchange. After 
prolonged discussion the five per cent. import duties which 
had been repealed in 1882 were reimposed on goods brought 
to India, with the exception of certain commodities, especially 
cotton goods. Within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. In spite of the closing of the 
mints, the value of the rupee continued to fall till 1895, when 
it touched bottom at 1s. 1¢@. From that date the rate of 
exchange tended gradually and slowly to rise. 

In 1895 an important military reform was carried out, for Presidency 
which sanction had been obtained under Lord Lansdowne. aoe 
The old Presidency system of three separate armies, each abolished. 
under a Commander-in-Chief, in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
with the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal exercising a general 
control over the armies of the other two Presidencies, was 
abolished. The army was henceforward organized into four 
great Commands, each under a Lieutenant-General, and the 
whole was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

In the domain of foreign policy the Pamir agreement was Pamir 
concluded with Russia, by which she consented to fix her ee 
southern boundary at the Oxus as far east as Lake Victoria, Russia, 
while the line from that point to the Chinese frontier was to 1895. 
be settled by a boundary commission. 

In the years 1895-7 a series of outbreaks occurred along the 
north-west frontier. The Durand agreement with Afghanistan Chitral, 
had placed Chitral within the British sphere of influence, and xoo5: 
it was found necessary in 1895 to send a strong force to rescue 
the British Agent there, who had been besieged. A more 
serious rising followed two years later. In June and July, 1897, 
the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands took up arms and attacked 
the British positions in Malakand and Chakdarra. In August 
the Afridis joined the rebellion and closed the Khyber Pass, 
which they held in trust for the British Government. The The Tirah 
military operations that followed are known as the Tirah Feat 
campaign. Over 40,000 troops were employed, and peace 
was not re-established until February, 1898, after very severe 
fighting, in which the British forces lost over 1,000 officers and 
men killed in action or dead of disease. The Tirah campaign 
was the most important in which British troops had been 
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engaged for many years, and the whole question of frontier 
policy was raised and discussed in England with great 
thoroughness. 

During the last three years of Lord Elgin’s rule, India was 
passing through a period of severe trial. Besides a serious 
and costly frontier war, the country had to bear the burden 
of famine and plague. The century closed in gloom and 
depression, to which affairs had gradually been tending ever 
since the high-water mark of prosperity in 1886. The failure 
of the monsoon in 1895 caused a deficiency in the harvest, 
and in 1896 there was famine in British Bundelkhand. A far 
more serious scarcity in 1896-7 affected almost every Province 
of the Empire, and at one time nearly 4,000,000 of the popu- 
lation were in receipt of relief. The bubonic plague broke 
out at Bombay in 1896, and has remained endemic in India 
ever since. It caused an exodus of the population of Bombay 
in that year which seriously crippled the industries of the city. 
In 1898 the plague appeared in Calcutta. It gradually spread 
till hardly any Province or State escaped, and the moral 
and economic evils that followed in its train can hardly be 
expressed in figures. In the early stages many of the methods 
taken by the British Government to prevent the spread of the 
disease roused unreasoning panic amongst the native popula- 
tion, and riots broke out in Bombay. In consequence of 
inflammatory articles in the vernacular Press, it was found 
necessary to make the law in regard to seditious writings more 
stringent. To allay the popular excitement, the Government 
after 1898 employed less drastic measures in combating the 
plague, which, as they did not offend native susceptibilities, 
proved actually more successful in operation. 

In 1897 Burma was made a Lieutenant-Governorship, and 
a Legislative Council was established both in that Province 
and in the Punjab. 

In 1899 Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, whose period of office is likely to form an epoch 
for its reforming energy and multifarious activity. When 
the new Viceroy arrived in India many pressing questions 
clamoured for solution. Foremost among them was that 
of the north-west frontier policy. The Tirah campaign had 
only just been brought to an end, and large British garrisons 
were still quartered in posts beyond our boundary. The 
principles adopted may be described as a skilful compromise 
between the Lawrence and Forward schools of thought. 
British troops were gradually withdrawn and replaced by 
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tribal levies. All unnecessary interference with the hillmen 
was eschewed ; but while their aspirations towards autonomy 
were respected, a certain concentration of force took place 
within the British lines, careful control was established over 
the traffic in arms and ammunition, and the completion of 
strategic railways was sedulously pushed forward. The best 
testimony to the success of this policy is the fact that Lord 
Curzon’s seven years of office were years of peace on the 
frontier, and the only military operation deserving the name 
was the blockade of the Mahsiid Wazirs in rgot. 

In rgor Lord Curzon finally carried out a reform that had 
been tentatively proposed on many occasions since 1858. 

It was felt that frontier relations, being an Imperial rather 

than a Provincial concern, should be directly under the control 

of the Supreme Government. Accordingly, the trans-Indus New 
Districts of the Punjab were separated from that Province, North- 
and together with the Political Charges of the Malakand, the frontier 
Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into the new Province, 
North-West Frontier Province, under a Chief Commissioner '9°" 
directly responsible to the Government of India. 

In the domain of foreign policy the death in rgo0r of our Foreign 
ally Abdur Rahman, the Amir of Afghanistan, was happily un- Plicy- 
attended by any disturbance on the frontier, and a good 
understanding was at once established with his successor, 
Habib-ullah. Delimitations of frontier were carried out in the 
hinterland of Aden and on the boundary between Persia and 
Afghanistan. In 1904 the Dalai Lama of Tibet, who had 
long shown himself ill-disposed to the British Government, 
began to exhibit a tendency to court the favour of Russia. 

A mission under Colonel (now Sir Francis) Younghusband was Tibet 
dispatched with a military escort to negotiate a settlement. mission, 
Resistance was offered to the progress of the mission, but was ae 
easily crushed, and an advance was made to Lhasa. The Dalai 

Lama abdicated and a treaty was concluded with his successor. 

Throughout his viceroyalty Lord Curzon had to face the Plague 
plague problem, and in the earlier portion that of famine ae 
also. The deaths from plague, though subject to considerable 
fluctuations, unfortunately tended steadily to increase, till in 
1904 they were returned as over a million. The famine of 
1899-1900, the last of a series, was perhaps the worst on 
record. The number of persons in receipt of relief reached 
the unprecedented figure of 64 millions. After rg01 the cycle 
of bad harvests came to an end, and the country slowly and 
gradually recovered. 
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Succeeding a long period of deficits caused by unstable 
exchange, the finances of India began henceforward to improve, 
and the years after 1899 exhibit surpluses. It fell to Lord 
Curzon in his first year of office to pass the Act which, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Commission 
presided over by Sir Henry Fowler, made the British sovereign 
legal tender in India and practically fixed the value of the 
rupee at rs. 4d. The result has been a great flow of gold 
into the Indian treasury. In tg00 a Gold Reserve fund was 
created, and all profits of the coinage were paid into it. When 
Lord Curzon resigned, the fund amounted to 83 millions 
sterling. In rgo2 land revenue representing 2 crores of rupees 
was remitted in the case of distressed Provinces, while in 1903 
and rgo05 reductions in the salt tax brought that impost 
down to the lowest figure it had reached since the Mutiny. 

The other administrative acts of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty 
must be very briefly summarized. In nearly every case they 
were undertaken after exhaustive preliminary inquiry in the 
form of a Commission. Under the head of agrarian reform 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act should be mentioned, which 
was designed to free the cultivators of the soil from the 
clutches of money-lenders. A board of scientific advice was 
established to co-ordinate inquiries in all economic studies. 
Agricultural banks or co-operative credit societies were founded 
in 1904 to encourage self-reliance and thrift. In the same 
year a new Department of Commerce and Industry was in- 
augurated, presided over by a sixth Ordinary Member of 
Council. A great conference of Educational officers was held 
at Simla in 1901, and in 1904 an Act based on the report of 
a Commission was passed reorganizing the senates or governing 
bodies of the Indian Universities. In Government depart- 
ments a successful attempt was made to improve the procedure 
on business lines, and to check the growth of the report writing 
system, which in the Indian Civil Service was described by 
the Viceroy as ‘at once the most perfect and most pernicious 
in the world” The reforming energy of the Government 
extended to the field of archaeology, and measures were 
taken for the systematic conservation and restoration of 
ancient monuments. 

The efficiency of the army was increased by the rearmament 
of the native regiments, the strengthening of the artillery, and 
the reorganization of the Transport service. In the burden of 
Imperial defence India bore an honourable part ; troops pro- 
vided by the Indian Government fought in Natal against the 
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Boers, in Som§liland against the Mullah, and in Pekin against 

the Boxer insurgents. Many abuses still existed in the police Reform of 
service, and charges of oppression and corruption in connexion Police: 
with it were not unheard among the people. In 1905 the 
numbers of the force were increased, the rate of pay was 

raised, and improvements in training and personnel were 
introduced. 

In his relations with the Feudatory Chiefs, Lord Curzon The 
laid stress on their position as his ‘colleagues and partners hice 
in the task of administration,’ and lost no opportunity of pes 
pressing upon them the duties and privileges of their high 
station. He founded the Imperial Cadet Corps, to give 
a military education to the sons of ruling and aristocratic 
families. In 1902 an agreement was concluded with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, by which for an annual payment of 
25 lakhs the British Government obtained a perpetual lease 
of the Assigned Districts of Berar, subsequently placed under 
the administration of the Central Provinces. A difficult 
question that had existed ever since 1853 was thus finally 
settled. 

On the death of the Queen-Empress, January 22, 1901, Death of 
during whose long reign such epoch-making changes had taken Speen 
place in India, remarkable manifestations of sorrow and IgoI. ; 
loyalty were exhibited throughout the country. It was decided 
to commemorate her name by building the Victoria Memorial 
Hall in Calcutta, to serve as a National Gallery of Indian 
antiquities, history, and art. On January 1, 1903, Lord Curzon Corona- 
proclaimed King Edward VII Emperor of India at the great pees 
Coronation darbdr at Delhi—a magnificent pageant attended 1903. ’ 
by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and over a hundred 
ruling chiefs with their retinues. 

Lord Curzon returned to England for a few months in 1904 
and was reappointed to a further term of office; during his 
absence Lord Ampthill, Governor of Madras, acted as Viceroy. 

The chief act of his second period of office was the partition Partition 
of the Province of Bengal. The dimensions of that Province oF Bengal, 
had long become unwieldy for purposes of administration. ; 
Accordingly, in spite of a vigorous popular demonstration 

against the change, the new Province of Eastern Bengal and 

Assam, with Dacca as its capital, was constituted by com- 

bining Assam with fifteen Districts of the old Province of 
Bengal, under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

In conjunction with Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief 
since 1902, Lord Curzon had carried out many important 
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reforms in army organization ; but in 1905 he found himself 
unable to accept the proposals of Lord Kitchener for the re- 
adjustment of relations between the Army head-quarters and 
the Military Department of the Government. The Viceroy 
considered that the proposed changes menaced the supremacy 
of the civil authority ; and, as he failed to obtain the support 
of the Home Government, he resigned office in August, 1905. 
He was succeeded by the Earl of Minto, the grandson of a 
former Governor-General. 
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Aborigines, probably of neolithic descent, 
go ; still found in desert and hilly tracts, 
especially of the South, 305, 322; driven 
there by Dravidian invaders, 322; traces 
of their speech in the languages of hill 
tribes, 321; their colour and subjuga- 
tion referred to in the Rigveda, 221; 
their servile position the origin of caste 
and the Siidras, 224. 

Abul Fazl, Akbar’s great minister and 
his historian in the Aiz-2-Ahbari, 398 ; 
murdered at the instance of Jahangir, 
398; quoted on Akbar’s patronage of 
painting, 130, 131. 

Accent, musical of Vedas, 210, like Greek 
gave place to stress accent, 210, 

Adichanallur, prehistoric cemetery at, 97; 
its urns and tombs of Stone Age and of 

_ much more recent times, 97. 

Adil Shahis, Muhammadan (Turkish) 
dynasty of Bijapur in the Deccan 
(1490-1686), 385; founded by a re- 
volter from the Bahmanis, 386; his 
perversion to Shiahism, 386; their wars 
with Vijayanagar and its final destruc- 
tion (1565) at Talikot by a Muham- 
madan confederacy, 386; intrigues of 
generals, disputed successions, 386 ; 
siege of Bijapur (1633) for two years 
by Shahjahan, finally raised and peace 
made, 386, 387; failure (1665) of com- 
bined attack of Marathas and Mughals, 
387; gave (1667) tribute and territory 
to Sivaji, 387; finally (1686) conquered 
and overthrown by Aurangzeb, 387; 
a table of the dynasty, 387 ; the Persian 
(Shiah) character of their magnificent 
architecture, 197, 198; the giant dome 
of great tomb of Muhammad Adil 
Shah, 197. 

Adoption, Hindu theory of, 506; Lord 
Dalhousie’s refusal to recognize it in 
political successions, 509; recognized by 
the Queen’s Proclamation (1858), 515. 

Afghanistan and the Afghans: Babar, ruler 
of Kabul and Kandahar before his con- 
quest of Dethi, 394; the Str or Afghan 
emperors of Delhi, 395-397; under 
the Durranis (1747-1826),409-411, 499; 
Elphinstone’s mission (1809) to, 493, 
500; the accession of Dost Muhammad 
(1837), 500; Burnes’s unsuccessful mis- 
sion to counteract Russian influence, 
500; Shah Shuja thrust upon the throne 
of Kabul and kept there (1839-41) by 


a British force, 500; the popular rising 
and massacre at Kabul and of the re- 
treating British army, 500, 501; the 
british army of retribution (1842), 501 ; 
Lord ENenborough’s proclamation and 
the‘ Gates of Somnath,’ 501, 502 ; second 
Afghan War (1878-80), Treaty (1879) 
of Gandamak, 518; murder of Cava- 
gnari, 518; campaign of Sir Frederick 
Roberts, occupation of Kabul, march 
to Kandahar, and complete defeat 
(1880) of Aytib Khan, 518, 519; the 
Afghan Boundary Commission (1885) 
and the Panjdeh incident, 521, 522; the 
Durand Agreement (1893) and Line, 
524,525. See also Kabul and Kandahar. 
Agni, the Vedic god of fire, 214, 215, 
Agnikula clans of Rajputs, legend of, 309. 
Agra, Akbar’s capital, 397; Shabjahan’s 
‘Taj Mahal, and Moti Masjid at, 200, 401; 
English factory at (1612), 457 3 capture 
of, by Lake, 491. 
Agricultural banks (1904), 528. 
Agriculture, Department of, 517, 520. 
Ahmad Shah of Gujarat (1413-43), 
founded and built Ahmadabad, 195, 
370; his wars abroad, peace at home, 
370, 379 ; his wife’s tomb, 126. 
Ahmad Shah, Mughal emperor (1745- 
54), 2 puppet in the hands of women, 
Wazirs, and a eunuch, 409, 410; de- 
posed, blinded, and imprisoned, 410; 
the Marathas, invoked to put down the 
Afghans, become all-powerful, 410. 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, proclaimed (1747) 
king at Kandahar, 409; invasion of 
India and defeat (1748), 409; again 
invaded (1757) India, occupied Delhi, 
proclaimed king, 410; driven away by 
cholera, 410; combined with Muham- 
madan nobles to defeat (1761) the 
Marathas at Panipat, 411. 
Ahmadabad, architecture of, 195, 196. 
Ain-1-Akbari, the, 398, 399. ; 
Aihole, temples at, 175. 
Ahmadnagar, Nizam Shahi dynasty of, 
history and table of, 386, 388, 389. 
Ahom literature, like Assamese, mainly 
historical, 438. 

Ajanta, paintings in the caves of, described 
and criticized, 117-121. 

Ajmer, English factory at (1612), 457. 

Akbar the Great, founder of the Mughal 
empire, succeeded his father at the age 
of fourteen (1556-1605), 397; his great 
victory (1556) at Panipat over his 
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Afghan competitor, 397; profited by 
and shook off (1560) the tutelage of 
Bairam Khan, 397, 398; put down 
domestic rebellions, 398; his uninter- 
rupted career of conquest over the 
Rajputs and others (1567-94), 3983 
subjugated the whole of India north of 
the Narbada, 398; his advance on the 
Deccan and capture (1600) of Ahmad- 
nagar, 398 ; his trouble with his eldest 
son (Jahangir), 398; his eclectic reli- 
gion, the Divine Faith, 146, 398; his 
conciliation of the Hindus and repres- 
sion of bigotry, 398; his general ad- 
ministration as depicted in the Azz-2- 
Akbavi of his great minister, Abu’l 
Fazl, 398, 399; his system of land 
revenue organized by his Hindu finan- 
cier, Todar Mall, 399. 

Akbar, some references to: his patronage 
of foreign artists, 127, 129, 130, 199; 
his failure to found a national school, 
131; his coinage and its ambiguous 
legend, 146; his seventy mints, 146; 

_ his tomb at Sikandra, 127. 

Alamgir I. See Aurangzeb. 

Alamgir II, the last real Mughal em- 
peror (1754-9), set up and assassinated 
by his Wazir, 410; fresh Afghan inya- 
sion, capture of Delhi, and proclamation 
(1757) of Ahmad Shah as king, 410. 

Ala-ud-din Khalji, king of Delhi, nephew, 
murderer, and successor of Jalal-ud-din 
(1296-1316), 361-363; the first Mu- 
hammadan invader and conqueror of 
the Deccan, 342, 361, 362; expelled 
the Mongols from Sind, 362; twice 
defeated them before Delhi and finally 
drove them away, 362; his oppression 
of the Hindus, 362; his general Malik 
Kafir’s victorious expedition to the 
South, 363 ; one of the great Indian ad- 
ministrators, 363; his abundant coinage 
and his son’s, 144, 145; his numerous 
mosques, tombs, and othez buildings, 183. 

Albertini, Muhammadan writer (in 
eleventh century), on the careless 
methods of Hindu historians, 6; his 
geographical statements, 81, 82; the 
value of his report, 208. 

. Albuquerque, Affonso de, rescued Cochin 
(1503) and built the first European fort 
there, 447; second Portuguese Viceroy 
(1509-15), 448; abandoned Almeida’s 
policy and established forts on the 
coast, 448 ; took Goa (where he died), 
Malacca, and Ormuz, 448; his just and 
conciliatory policy towards the natives, 
a source of strength and long remem- 
bered, 448, 449. 

Aldworthe, Thomas, founder (16c8) of 
the factory at Surat, 457. 

Alexander the Great, his Indian campaign 


(B.C. 326-325), 274-279; the state of 
India at the time, 274; his passage of 
the Hindu Kush (327), 274, of the 
Indus, 274, of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) 
and subsequent victory over Porus, 275, 
276, of the Akesines (Chenab), 276, of 
the Hydraotes (Ravi), 276; refusal of 
his army to cross the Hyphasis (Beas), 
277; his descent of the rivers to the sea, 
278; his march and its disasters through 
Makran back to Babylon, 278, 279; 
the kings and tribes he treated with or 
conquered, 274, 276, 278 ; massacre of 
Brahmans, 278; his later advance un- 
resisted, 278; the awful sufferings of 
India, 279; the organization of his 
Indian conquests, 277, 278, abandoned 
by his successors within two years of 
his death (323), 137, 279. 

Alienation of land, the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, 528. 

Aligarh, defeat of Marathas at, by Lake, 


491. 

Aliwal, battle of, in first Sikh War, 503. 

Allalér Gharér Dulal, the best novel in 
Bengali, 433. 

Almeida, Francisco de, first Portuguese 
Viceroy of India (1505-9), 4473 his 
policy of commerce supported by sea- 
power, 448; his defeat off Chaul (1508) 
by an Egyptian fleet, 448; his decisive 
victory off Diu, 448. 

Altamsh (Iltitmish), (1214-36), a notable 
king of the Slave dynasty of Delhi. See 
Tyaltimish. 

Amara-kosa (A.D. 700), the great San- 
skrit dictionary, 264. 

Amaravati, the Mahayana school of sculp- 
ture, ands¢dpaat, 113,115,116, 161,325. 

Amaru-sataka, the ‘ Hundred Stanzas of 
Amaru,’ 243. 

Amboyna, Dutch massacre (1623) of 
English at, 456, 457. 

Amherst, Lord, Governor-General (1823- 
8), the first (1824-6) Burmese War, 496, 
497; Treaty of Yandabu and annexation 
of Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim, 497; 
capture of Bharatpur (1826) by Lord 
Combermere, 497. 

Amir Khan, powerful Pindari captain, 
disbanded (1817) his army, 494, 495, 
and received the principality of Tonk, 
444, 495. 

Amusements, in the Rigveda, 226 ; game 
of chess borrowed by Persians, 250. 
Andhras, the (180 B.C.-A.D. 300), an 
early Buddhist dynasty, ruling over 
Middle India, 324, 326; built the Am- 
aravati s¢dpa, 325; their extensive trade 
with East and West, 325 ; embassies 
to Rome, 112, 113, 3253 large finds of 
Roman coins, part of the drain of specie 
to India, 325; their coinage, 138, 152. 
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Angria (d. 1730), famous corsair admiral 
of the Maratha fleet, harassed Bombay, 
441, 462. 

Aphoristic poetry, abundant in all San- 
skrit literature, 252, 253. 

Apollodotus, Graeco-Bactrian king, 287. 

Arab invasions and conquests, early and 
of spent force, of India, 143, 351; 
translations of Sanskrit medical authors 
in the eighth century, 266. 

Arch, in Muhammadan architecture, 182. 

Archaeology, of the Historical period, 
chap. lii, pp. 101-134; the transition 
from prehistoric times, 101, 102; the 
great gap in our knowledge of the period 
between the death of Buddha and the 
reign of Asoka, 103; the early or 
Maurya period (250 B.C.-50 A.D.) of 
Indian art, 104-112; its remains 
mainly Buddhist, 104, 105; the influ- 
ence of Alexandrian and Hellenistic 
models, 105, 106; the second or Kushan 
period (A.D. 50-350,) II2-122; the 
influence of Rome, 112, 113; its sculp- 
ture, 113-117; the paintings of Ajanta, 
117-121; the Gupta period (320-480), 
122-123; mediaeval, Muhammadan, 
and Mughal sculpture, painting, and 
decoration, 123-132; the minor arts, 
132-134, the rarity of specimens, 132, 
133; bibliography, 134- 

Architecture, Indian, 1535-205; as a fine 
art distinct from building and engineer- 
ing, 156; the difficulties of its history 
and classification, 155 ; wooden archi- 
tecture, the earliest and basis of all 
other, 103, 156-158, its use for early 
Buddhist buildings, 157, its conversion 
into stone architecture, 157-161, con- 
temporary cave-temples, 161-165; the 
Gandhara school of architecture in con- 
nexion with the newer (Mahayana) 
Buddhism, 165-167; Gupta architec- 
ture, 167, 168; Kashmir architecture 
from the eighth century to the Mu- 
hammadan conquest, 168-170; of Jain 
temples in Kanara, 170; Dravidian 
architecture, 170-174; the Chalukyan 
style or area, 174-177 ; Indo-Aryan, 
177-181 ; Muhammadan, 181-198 ; its 
general style, 181-184; its special 
characteristics in Jaunpur (Sharki), 
184, 185, Malwa, 185-188, Bengal, 
188-193, Gulbarga and Bidar, 193- 
195, Gujarat, 195, 196, Bijapur, 197, 
198; the Mughal Saracenic style, 198- 
200; later and modern architecture, 
200, 201; bibliography, 201-205. 

Archives and chronicles, dynastic, in- 
stances of their ancient compilation 
and survival, 12-14. 

Arcot, capture and defence of (1751), by 
Clive, 472. 


Arghiins, descended from Chingiz Khan, 
rulers of Kandahar and Sind (1520-54), 
37°. 

Armagon, English factory at (1628), 457. 

Army, reorganization of, by Clive, 480; 
under one Commander-in-Chief in India 
(1895), 5253; reforms of, by Lord 
Kitchener, 528, 530; its relations with 
the civil authority, 530. 

Arts (ancient), minor, enamelled tiles, 128, 
129; glass mosaics, 129; few speci- 
mens left of pottery, 132, 133; jewelled 
jade and rock crystal, 133 ; jewellery, 

_ gems, and seals, 134. 

Aryabhata (b. A.D. 476), the founder of 
Indian astronomy, 265; maintained the 
rotation of the earth on its axis and 
explained eclipses of sun and moon, 
265, 266. 

Aryans. See wader Hinduism and Vedic 
Literature. 

Aryas or ‘kinsmen,’ the name given by 
themselves to the conquering invaders, 
221, 

Asoka the Great, king of Magadha or 
Behar (272-231 B.C.), 283-285; his 
eight years’ enjoyment of the chase and 
the table, 283; his murderous conquest 
(261) of Kalinga, 283; his conversion 
by pity and remorse for bloodshed to 
the teaching and practice of Buddhism, 
283; became a lay and finally an or- 
dained member, 24 (#.), 42, 283; his 
ardent and successful propaganda by 
royal edicts, doctrinal inscriptions, 
missions, and the foundation of mon- 
asteries, 44, 284, 285; his care for the 
bodies as well as the souls of his sub- 
jects and proselytes by mild administra- 
tion, good roads, hospitals, &c., 285 ; 
transformed a local sect into a world- 
religion, 285; his Buddhism the present 
religion of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
285; his active toleration and concurrent 
endowment of other religions, 158, 285; 
the disintegration of the empire after 
his death, 285. 

Asoka, some references to: his date mis- 
placed by goo years in epigraphy and 
the Puranas, 16, 22, 23, 24; his true 
date determined (1793) by Sir Wm. 
Jones, 24; his pillars and edicts, 42, 
43, 53, 1€6, 109, 158; his s¢dépas, 111, 
157, 158, 159; no known coins of, 
138; his columns, 35, 36; his rock 
edicts, 41, 42, 53; the historical value 
of his inscriptions, 53, 54; his abdica- 
tion and religious retirement, 24 (z.), 
42, 54; his visit and honour to Bud- 
dha’s birthplace before his conversion, 
54, 55; the history of Indian art begins 
with, 103; pulled down and rebuilt the 
first séipas over Buddha’s remains, 159. 
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Assam, king of, tributary to Harsha of 
Kanauj, 299; ceded (1826) by Treaty 
of Yandabu, 497; coinage of Ahom 
dynasty, 149. 

Assamese literature, chiefly historical, but 
also poetical and medical, 434. 

Astronomy, information on, 65; Indian 
progress in, due to Greek science, 265 ; 
the great Indian astronomers, 265, 266, 


I, 
iiinids Luis de, Portuguese Viceroy 
(1568-71, 1578-81), defended Goa and 
other settlements against the Sultan 
of Bijapur and the combined Muham- 
madan forces, 450; thrice repulsed the 
Achinese from Malacca, 451. 
Atharvaveda, a later (c. 600 B.C.) and 
originally a non-canonical Veda, 229; 
a collection mainly of spells, sorcery, 
and domestic rites, 229; an interesting 
and valuable manual of popular super- 
stition, 229; recognized as the fourth 
Veda in the second century B.C., 229. 
Auckland, Lord, Governor-General (1836- 
42), began a new era of war and con- 
quest for twenty years, 499; his ill- 
fated policy of military interference in 
Afghanistan (1837-42), 499, 500; the 
massacre at Kabul (1841) and of the 
garrison in the passes, 500, 501; Dr. 
Brydon the sole survivor, 502. 
Aurangzeb (Alamgir I), sixth Mughal 
emperor of India, third son and suc- 
cessor of Jahangir (1658-1707), 401; 
deposed his father, 401; murdered his 
brothers, 402 ; his constant wars, 401- 
404; the rise of the Marathas under 
Sivaji, 402, 403, 440; the ill success of 
the imperial forces, 402, 403; revolt of 
his son at the head of the Rajputs, 
403: his campaign of twenty-five years 
(1682-1707) in the Deccan against the 
Muhammadan kingdoms and Marathas, 
403, 404; his successful subjugation of 
the whole of India as far as Tanjore, 
404; the Mughal empire at its height, 
404 ; the reasons of its speedy decline 
henceforth, 404; estimate of his character 
and policy, 404; his bigotry and per- 
secution of Hindus, 200, 493; the 
return to orthodoxy in his coinage, 
147,148; the decline of art under, 200. 
Avantivarman (A.D. 855-83), famous 
king of Kashmir, 310; his two great 
temples at Avantipura and irrigation 
works, 310. 
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Babar (1483-1530), fifth in descent from 
Taimiir, a Barlas Turk, first Mughal 
emperor of Delhi, 394, 395; his small 
beginnings, early adventures, and cap- 
ture of Kabil, 394; defeated Ibrahim 


Lodi (1526) at Panipat, 394, and the 
Hindn Rajas under Sanga Singh (1527) 
at Kanwa, 394; his speedy reduction of 
the Delhi kingdom and Jaunpur, 394, 
395- F 

Babylonian influence on Indian art, 103, 
128; on Indian coinage, 136. 

Bactrian, or Graeco-Bactrian, coins, 137. 

Badami, capital of Western Chalukyas, 


Ba ae 

Betader Shah, king (1526-37) of Gujarat, 
annexed (1531) Malwa, 377; supported 
the Lodis against Humaytin and was 
expelled from his kingdom, 377 ; killed 
on board a Portuguese ship off Diu in 
the course of negotiations, 377. 

Bahadur Shah, Mughal emperor (1707- 
12), defeated his brothers, 404 ; expedi- 
lions against Rajputs and Sikhs, 405. 

Bahlol Lodi, son of a_horse-dealer, 
founder of the Lodi dynasty (1451- 
89), kings of Delhi, 367. 

Bahmanis of Gulbarga and Bidar, Mu- 
hammadan dynasty of Southern India 
(1347-1526), 383, 384; their extensive 
rule from sea to sea, 383; their wars 
with Vijayanagar, 344-346, Malwa 
and Gujarat, 383, 384; their later de- 
cline due to partition among revolted 
generals, 383, 384, 385, 388, 390, 391; 
a table of the dynasty, 385; their 
mosques and tombs, 193-195. 

Bairam Khan, Humayiin’s general and 
Akbar’s tutor (1554-60), 397, 398; 
defeated Himti at Panipat, 397; re- 
sented and resisted his pupil’s assump- 
tion of government, 398; submitted 
and was pardoned, 398. 

Baji Rao II, seventh and last Peshwa 
(1795-1818), his disputed supremacy, 
443; flight to British protection, 443 ; 
accepted (1802) Treaty of Bassein, 443; 
reinstated after third Maratha War, 
443; intrigues with chiefs against 
British, 444; attack on the Resident 
at Poona, defeat in fourth War, 444; 
deposition and confiscation of his do- 
minions, 444; died (1853) a pensioner, 
444; Nana Sahib his adopted son, 444. 

Balaji Vishvanath, minister of Shahu and 
first Peshwa (1718-20), 441; organizer 
of the Maratha confederacy, 441; ex- 
torted from the emperor cauth for the 
Deccan and recognition of Shahu’s 
kingdom, 406, 441. 

Balban (Ulugh Khan), last Slave king but 
one of Delhi (1266-86), 359-361 ; ori- 
ginally the brother and father-in-law 
and Wazir of Nazir-ud-din, 359; his 
consolidation of the empire, 360; 
operations against Rajputs and Mon- 
gols, 360, 361 ; a strong, severe ruler, 
and patron of literature, 361; he and 
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his descendants in Bengal, 371, 372; 
his coinage, 144. 

Bankim Chandra (1838-94), a Bengali 
novelist and magazine editor, 433. 

Bantam, in Java, factory (1601) of East 
India Company at, 455; its early im- 
portance, political and commercial, 
455, 458; made (1630) subordinate to 
Surat, 457; its fall (1682) and with- 
drawal of British from Java, 457. 

Barabar caves, 111, 161, 162. 

Barid Shahis of Bidar, Muhammadan 
dynasty of (1492-1609), 391; founded 
by a revolter from the Bahmanis, 391 ; 
a table of the dynasty, 391. 

Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General 
(1805), abandoned the Rajputs to Hol- 
kar and Sindhia, 492. 

Baroda, Maratha Gaikwar of, ever the 
friend of the British, 443, 444, 495; 
chief deposed (1875) and replaced by 
another member of his family, 517. 

Bassein, Treaty of, concluded (1802) be- 
tween the Peshwa and Wellesley, 443, 
491; its surrender of Maratha indepen- 
dence resented by the chiefs, 491. 

Bengal, under Samudragupta (A.D. 350), 
291; under Harsha (606), 299, 300; its 
four mediaeval kingdoms, 316, 317; 
Hinduized by the Sen dynasty, 317; 
under Muhammadan rule, 188, 355, 3593 
under independent Muhammadan kings 
(1202-1576), 371-373 ; under the Mu- 
ghal and Sur dynasties, 395-398; its 
native rulers or Nawabs (1707-56), 
474; the removal of its capital from 
Dacca to Murshidabad, 474; Siraj- 
ud-daula, Nawab (1756-7), 474-476 ; 
capture of Calcutta, the Black Hole 
(1756), and battle of Plassey, 474-476; 
Mir Jafar (1757-60, 1763-5), 479-9 5 
Clive’s first Governorship of Bengal 
(1758-60), 478; his second (1765-7), 
479, 480; grant of the Diwani (1765), 
480; Warren Hastings, Governor 
(1772-4), first Governor-General (1774- 
85), 481-484; the architecture of its 
ancient capitals Gaur (Lakhnauti) and 
Pandua, 188-193. See a/so British Rule 
in India and East India Company. 

Bengal, early English settlements in, 458; 
war with the Mughal empire (1686- 
go), 460; Calcutta founded (1690), 
460; its early relations with the Na- 
wabs, 462; later relations, 474; battle 
of Plassey, 476 ; Permanent Settlement 
of, 486, 487 ; the relations of the Bengal 
Presidency to the other Presidencies, 458, 
514; Bengal Tenancy Bill of Lord 
Ripon, 521; the abolition of its separate 
army, 525; partition of (1905), 529. 

Bengali literature, the creation of its prose 
under English influence, 415, 433: 1ts 
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authors and their attacks on abuses, 
433; its fiction, 433; its poetry, 433; 
its drama, 433, 434. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor- 
General (1828-35), 497-499; the in- 
scription on his statue at Calcutta, 
497; his financial and social reforms, 
497, 498; prohibition of satz, 498; 
suppression of ¢iagz, 498; Mysore pro- 
tected (1830), 498, Coorg (1834) an- 
nexed, at ‘the unanimous wish of the 
people,’ 498, 499. 

Berar, perpetual lease of, to British by 
Nizam (1902), 529. 

Beschi (d. 1742), Italian Jesuit and Tamil 
author, 436. 

Best, Thomas, his several defeats (1612) 
of the Portuguese off Swally, 455; their 
prestige utilized by Aldworthe for the 
establishment of a permanent factory 
at Surat, 457. 

Bhagavadgita, a famous philosophical 
episode of the Mahabharata, its eclecti- 
cism, 258. 

Bhagavata Purana, the, to the glory of 
Vishnu, 237 ; its doctrine of dhahktz, 414, 

Bhaja caves, 112, 162, 164. 

Bhakti (Faith), the Hindu doctrine of, 
414, 416; expressed in terms of Latin 
Christianity, 414; the inspirer of its 
vernacular literature, 414, 416,425, 426; 
as a means of salvation opposed to 
knowledge, 254. 

Bhandarkar, Dr., quoted, 336 et passzm. 

Bharatas, one of the Vedic tribes in the 
Rigveda, 222; its association with the 
Mahabharata, 223. 

Bharat Chandra Rai, the Bengali author 
of Bidyé Sundar, a love-poem in 
honour of Durga, 427. 

Bharatpur, repulse (1805) of Lake at 
siege of, 492; stormed (1826) by Com- 
bermere, 497. 

Bharhut, the s¢pa at, its sculptures and 
reliefs described, 106-108, 160. 

Bhartrihari, a gifted Sanskrit writer of 
aphoristic stanzas, 252; his grammar- 
epic, the Bhattikavya, 240; his lyrics, 
242, 243; his life divided between the 
world and a monastery, 243. 

Bhayabhtti, Brahman dramatist of the 
eighth century, 249. 

Bhoja I (840-85), great king of Kanauj, 
310. 

Bhoja (c. A.D. 1010-50), famous Ponwar 
king of Malwa, warrior, author, and 
patron of letters, 249, 311. 

Bhonsla, Maratha chief of Nagpur, 491 ; 
rejected the supremacy of the Peshwa, 
443; defeated in the third Maratha 
War and ceded territory, 443, 491; 
provoked the last Maratha War, was 
defeated, and ceded some territory, 
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444, 495; failure of family (1853) and 
lapse to British, 444. 

Bhutan Duars, annexation of (1864), 516. 

Bhuvanesvar, mediaeval temples of, 124, 
180, 

Bibliographies : Epigraphy, 87, 88; Pre- 
historic Antiquities, 99, 100; Archaeo- 
logy of Historical period, 134; Nu- 
mismatics, 153,154}; Indian Architec- 
ture, 201-205; Sanskrit Literature, 268, 
269 ; Early History of India, 301, 302; 
Mediaeval History of Northern India, 
319, 320; Hindu Period of Southern 
India, 349; the Marathas, 445; Early 
European Settlements, 469 ; History of 
British Rule, 530. 

Bidar, capital after 1428 of the Bahmani 
kings, 193; its mosque and other 
architectural remains, 194; the Barid 
Shahis of (1492-1609), 391. 

Bidpai, Fables of. See Pafchatantra. 

Bihar. See Magadha. 

Bihari Lal, a Western Hindi lyric (Krish- 
na) poet of Jaipur, 423. 

Bihari literature, 432. 2 

Bijapur, kingdom and capital of the ‘Adil 
Shahi (Turk) dynasty, 196, 197, 385- 
387, 400, 401 ; the influence of (Persian) 
Shiahism upon its architecture, 197; its 
principal architectural buildings, 197, 
198; their conversion into offices and 
official residences by the Bombay Go- 
vernment, 197. See also Adil Shahis. 

Bilhana, a poet of Kashmir (c. A.D. 1050), 
condemned to death for an intrigue with 
a princess, 242; won his life and wife 
by his ‘ Fifty Stanzas of the Thief,’ 242; 
his imaginative chronicle of Vikram- 
aditya VI, 18, 337. 

Bimbisara, unfortunate Magadhan king, 
friend and patron of Gautama Buddha, 
2733; his conquests and forces, as re- 
ported to Alexander, 280. 

Bindusara (B.C. 297-272), son of Chandra- 
gupta, and second Mauryan emperor, 
282, 283; his relations with Seleucus, 
and possibly with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus of Egypt, 283. 

Bohtlingk’s /ydische Spriiche, a treasury 
and translation of the best stanzas of 
Sanskrit literature, 252, 253. 

Bombay, acquisition of (1688), 459; 
made seat of Western Presidency from 
Surat (1684-7), 459; troubled by the 
Marathas, sea and land, 441, 462; the 
aggressive policy (1775) of its Govern- 
ment towards the Marathas, 441, 442; 
the Treaty of Surat, 442, 485; its igno- 
minious failure to nominate a Peshwa, 
442, 485; its rescue by Hastings, 442, 
485; the brilliant campaign (1778-9) 
of Goddard, 442, 485; constituted as 
it is after last Maratha War, 493. 


Bone implements rare in India, 91. 

Bower Manuscript, the, an original docu- 
ment of A.D. 400-450, from Kashgar, 
written on birch-bark, 10. 

Braganza, Constantino de, Portuguese 
Viceroy (1558-61), took Daman, 450. 

Brahman, the development of the signif- 
cance of the term, 231, 254. 

Brahmanas, the (800-500 B.C.), ritual 
and speculative textbooks of sacrifice, 
209, 229, 230; the Satapatha, 230; 
the Upanishads, 230-232. 

Brahmans and Brahmanism, in the Rig- 
veda, 224 ; in the later Vedas, 227, 228, 
229; in the Mahabharata, 235; ridiculed 
in the Paftchatantra, 251; its philo- 
sophical systems, 253-258 ; its freedom 
of thought, 253; in Neo-Hinduism, 
305-308; in Rajput civilization, 315. 
See also under Religions, Sacrifice. 

Brass, numerous inscriptions on, 25; the 
most important, 25, 26. 

Brick, architecture in, a necessity in Bengal 
dueto the absence of stone, 188 ; the char- 
acteristics of the Bengal style, 188, 189. 

Brick votive tablets, mostly Buddhist, 
37-40. 

Brthat-katha, a collection of stories in 
Prakrit of the first or second century, 
known from Sanskrit translations, 267. 

British Rule in India (1707-1905), chap. 
xiv, pp. 470-530; to the battle of Wan- 
diwash and the fall of French power 
(1760), 470-474; Clive (1751-67), 
472-480; Warren Hastings (1772-85), 
481-486; Lord Comwallis (1786-93, 
1805), 486-488 ; Sir John Shore (1793- 
8), 487, 488; Lord Wellesley (1798- 
1805) and the policy of British supre- 
macy, 488-492; Lord Minto (1807- 
13) and the period of non-intervention, 
492, 493; Lord Hastings (1814-23) 
and the return to Wellesley’s policy, 
493-490; Lord Amherst (1823-8) and 
Burma, 496, 497; Lord William Ben- 
tinck (1828-35) and financial and social 
reforms, 497-499; Lord Auckland 
(1836-42) and Afghanistan, 499-501 ; 
Lord Ellenborough (1842-4) and ‘Som- 
nath revenged,’ 501, 502; Lord Har- 
dinge (1844-8) and the first Sikh War, 
502-503; Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), 
wars, annexation, and reforms, 504-508; 
the Sepoy Mutiny (1857), 508-513; 
India transferred to the Crown,513-515 ; 
‘Clemency’ Canning (1856-62), 508- 
516; Lord Elgin (1862-3), 516; Lord 
Lawrence (1864-9), 516; Lord Mayo 
(1869-72), 516, 517; Lord Northbrook 
(1872-6), 517; Lord Lytton (1876-80), 
517, 518; Lord Ripon (1880-4), 518- 
521 ; Lord Dufferin (1884-8), 521, 522; 
Lord Lansdowne (1888-93), 522-5253 
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Lord Elgin (1894-8), 525, 526; Lord 
Curzon (1898-1905), 526-530; Lord 
Minto (1905), 530; bibliography, 530. 
Bronze, inscriptions on, 26; seal-stamps, 
seals attached to copperplate records, 
26, and a signet-ring, 26, 31. 

Bronze Age, the, elsewhere between Stone 
(Neolithic) and Iron Ages, 89; in India 
replaced by a Copper Age, 97; common 
use of bronze long subsequent to that 
of iron, 97. 

Buddha, originally regarded as a mortal 
man and teacher, 114, not represented 
or imaged in sculpture, 161; his later 
colossal and other statues, 47, 48; the 
place of his birth, 43, 54, 55, of his 
early life, 44, 55; his royal friend and 
patron, Bimbisara, 273; died probably 
in 487 B.C., 274, or in 482 B.C., 543 
his relics at Piprahwa, 102 ; in the later 
Mahayana deified and imaged, 114, 
115,165, insculpture, 115, 117, 161, and 
in paintings, 118, 120, surrounded with 
a hierarchy of saints and angels, 114. 
Buddhism: its patrons, Bimbisara, king 
of Magadha, the friend and patron of 
Buddha, 273, 274, Asoka, 283-283, 
Kanishka, the patron of the new Buddh- 
ism, his council, 289, Huvishka, 290, 
Chandragupta II, 292, Harsha, 295-7, 
Vikramaditya VI, 337; in Gujarat and 
Malwa, 317; the flourishing period of, 
250 B.C. to A.D. 350, but never universal 
nor even general, 298, 317; its long 
influence and remains in South India, 
323; its decay due to natural causes 
and not to persecution, 121, 298, 299; 
its rapid decline and fall in the mediae- 
yal period, 115, 260, 317; the old and 
new contrasted, 114, 259, 260, rivalry 
between, 297; the Messianic and Wes- 
tern character of the theology and art 
of the new, 114, 115, 165, 167; in epi- 
graphy, 1-88 fasstm; its intimate 
association with ancient Indian art, 
sculpture, and architecture, 104-122 
passin, 156-170 passtm; its philosophi- 
cal basis on the Sankya system, 258 ; 
its points of contact and contrast with 
Jainism, 258, 259; the language of its 
old sacred canon of the South, Pali, 
an old Prakrit, 208, 259; ‘The Three 
Baskets’ and a vast literature subsidiary 
to the canon, 259; the fragments left of 
the Sanskrit canon of the North, 259, 
260; its Chinese and Tibetan transla- 
tions, 259, 260; its legendary ‘ Life of 
Buddha,’ 260, and other works of edi- 
fication, 260; now unknown in India 
proper, but a world-religion in China, 
Tibet, Burma, and Japan, 260. 

Biihler, Professor, his Ivdzsche Palaeo- 


graphite, 2,73, 322, 324. 
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Bukka, one of the two brothers founders 
(1336-79) of the Vijayanagar empire, 
344, 345; his celebrated minister, 
Madhavacharya, 344. 

‘ Bulland Horseman’ coins, 142,143, 144. 

Bundelas, Rajput ruling race in Bundel- 
khand, 318. 

Burma, progress of, 524; made (1897) a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, 526. 

Burmese literature, mainly historical and 
dramatic, 437, 438; its religious writ- 
ings in Pali, 437; Shan literature, 438. 

Burmese Wars, first (1824-6), 496, 
497; the Treaty of Yandabu (1826), 
ceding Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim, 
497; second (1852), Lower Burma 
(Pegu) annexed, 505; third (1885), 
Upper Burma annexed, 521. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, his mission to 
Kabul (1837), 500; his murder at 
Kabul (1841), 500. 

Bussy, Marquis de, the ablest of Dupleix’s 
subordinates, 472; initiated the policy 
of subsidiary alliances, 472; his defeat 
of the Marathas and wise administra- 
tion of the Northern Circars, 472, 473; 
taken prisoner at Wandiwash, 473. 

Buxar, decisive battle of (1764), over 
combined Oudh and Mughal forces by 
Major Munro, 411, 479. 


Cc. 


Cabral, Pedro Alvares, his expedition to 
India (1500), 4473; discovered Brazil, 
447; left a factor at Cochin, 447. 

Calcutta, founded finally with leave of 
Aurangzeb (1690) by Job Charnock, 
460; capture of (1756) by Siraj-ud- 
daula, and the Black Hole, 474; re- 
covered by Clive and Watson, 475. 

Campbell, Sir Colin. See Clyde, Lord. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General (1856- 
62), the last under the Company, the first 
(and Viceroy) under the Crown, 508- 
516; his equanimity and impartiality 
during the Mutiny, his ‘clemency’ after 
it, 515; financial and legal reforms, 516. 

Carlleyle, Mr. A. C., his studies and ob- 
servations of prehistoric man, go, gI, 
92, 94; on the enamelled tiles at Agra, 
128. 

Carlyle, T., his picturesque but inaccurate 
reference to the Ostend Company, 465. 

Carnatic, English and French rivalry and 
wars in, 471-473. 

Carnatic, Nawab of, 348. 

Cast coins, 137. 

Caste, origin of, in the attitude of Aryan 
conquerors towards the servile and dark 
aborigines, 221, 224; the system of 
three Aryan castes and the Sidras not 
marked in the Rigveda, 224; in the 
later Vedas, 229; its history in the 


Or 


Middle Ages, 306, 307; the transition 
from tribe to caste, 306-309 ; protest 
against, of Buddhism and Jainism, 258, 
259. 


Castro, Jo&o de, Portuguese Viceroy 


(1545-8), 450; relieved Diu and de- 
feated Sultan of Gujarat, 450; his fruit- 
less efforts against official peculation 
and corruption, 450; his friendship with 
Xavier, and encouregement of mission- 
ary enterprise, 450. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, murder of, at Kabul, 
518. 

Cave or rock temples, contemporary with 
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Taila II finally overwhelmed, 333; the 
revival of their power, many wars, dis- 
tinguished kings, and long prosperity 
for two centuries (960-1160), 335-338 ; 
their subsequent overthrow (1192) by 
the Yadavas and Hoysalas, 339; Cha- 
Iukyan sculpture and temples, 123 ; 
coinage, 152; architecture, 123, 174- 
177; in epigraphy, 13, 18, 27. 

Chand Bardai, the bardic chronicler of 
Prithwi Raj, 304, 427; translations of 
his ballads by Colonel Tod, 427. 


the Asoka st#pas, 161; their use or | 
imitation of wooden structures and | 


types, 162, 163; the evolution of the 


chaitya, chapel or shrine, caves, 162- | 


164; of Jain as well as of Buddhist 
origin, 164. 

Caves, inscriptions on, 47; their impor- 
tance for the history of Western India, 
in the first and second centuries A. D., 
47; sculptures in, 111, 112. 

Cawnpore, the Mutiny and massacre at, 
512. 

‘Ceded and Conquered Provinces,’ 492. 


Celts (arrow-heads, &c.’, Palaeolithic, of | 


stone, 89, 91; of bone, 91; Neolithic, 
of stone, 89, 92-94; copper, ‘bar’ and 
‘flat, found at Gungeria and elsewhere, 
97; 98. 

Ceylon, Asoka’s mission to, 284; its 
relations of war and peace with the 
Pandyas and Cholas, 331, 332, 333, 
340; its coinage imitated from the 
Cholas, 152; its epigraphy, 62. 

Chaitya cave-temples, 162-164. 

Chalukyas, the, a powerful dynasty of the 
South, from the fifth century onwards, 
327-330; its extensive conquests south 
and east under several kings, 327, 328; 
its division into two distinct dynasties, 
the Western at Badami, the Eastern at 
Vengi, 328; their rare coinage, with 
boar (varaha) device, 151, 152. 

Chalukyas, the Eastern or younger branch, 
of Vengi (615-960), 328, 330; lords 
of Kalinga and the Eastern Deccan at 
the end of the eighth century, 330; 
their wars with the Rashtrakitas and 


others, 331-333; a period (918-73) of 


anarchy and revolts, 333, 334; the 
coalition (1070) of the family and king- 
dom, by marriage or force, with the Cho- 
las, 334, 335; finally conquered (1300) 
by the Ganpatis of Andhra, 382; their 
coinage, 151, 1523 inscriptions, 8. 
Chalukyas, the Western or senior branch, 
with capital at Badami, later at Kalyan 
(615-760), 328, 329; their overthrow 
by the Rashtrakiitas, 329, whom two 
centuries after (c. g60) their descendant 


Chand Bibi (1596), celebrated queen of 
Ahmadnagar, repelled Akbar’s attack, 
388, 398. 

Chandels, Rajput clan, of Kalinjar (g25- 
1182), 312; their great temples at 
Khajraho, 124, 179, 180, 312; their 
coinage, 142. 

Chandermagore, head-quarters of French 
in Bengal, taken (1757) by Clive, 475. 

Chandragupta (Greek, Sandrokottos, 
died 297 B.C.), an illegitimate member 
of the dynasty of Magadha, 24, 280; 
his alleged meeting in exile with 
Alexander, 280; headed the native 
revolt against the Greeks, 280; re- 
turned to Magadha and dethroned the 
Nanda king, 280; founded (321) the 
great Mauryan dynasty, 280; induced 
(312) Seleucus Nikator to relinquish 
the recovery of the Greek conquests 
and to concede large tracts, 281; al- 
liance with Seleucus and reception of 
the embassy of Megasthenes, 281; the 
great extent of his empire, 281, 282; 
the severity of his rule, 280, 281; 
a description of his capital at Patali- 
putra (now Patna and Bankipore) and 
palace, 156, 281, 282, of his admin- 
istration of justice, war, irrigation, and 
land revenue, 282. 

Chandragupta I, founder of the Gupta 
dynasty (A.D. 320), and king of Patali- 
putra by his marriage with a Lich- 
chhavi princess, 290; his wide supre- 
macy and dominions, 290; established 
the Gupta era, 290. 

Chandragupta II, of the Gupta dynasty 
(A.D. 375-413), annexed Malwa and 
Kathiawar, 292; his poetical epitaph 
and eulogy on the Iron Pillar at Delhi, 
23, 292; his mild, just, and capable 
administration and capital described by 
Fa-hien, 292,293; his encouragement of 
Puddhism and Sanskrit learning, 293, 294. 

Charaka, a great medical authority of 
the first century A.D., 266. : 

Chariots, in early Indian warfare, 226, 
27=, 282, 300. 

Charnock, Job, chief of the factory 
at Hooghly, twice (1686-7) repulsed 

| from Calcutta, 460° by permission of 
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Aurangzeb, founded (1690) Calentta, 
460. 

a the materialistic school of. 
261. 

Chauhans, a large and powerful Rajput 
clan round the Sambhar Lake, their 
capital at Ajmer, 312; their short-lived 
glory, 314; Prithwi Raj (A. D. 1172-92) 
their last and greatest king, 312, 314, 
315; their coinage, 143. 

Chet Singh, Raja of Benares, fined by 
Warren Hastings, rebelled and was 
defeated, 484. 

Child, Sir Josia, predominant in the Court 

of East India Company, and brother of 
President of Surat, 459; his declaration 
(1686) of a new and aggressive policy, 
459, 460; the feeble action taken in 
“India, 460; secured (1693) a new 
charter by lavish bribery, 461; the 
parliamentary resolution and inquiry 
(1694-5), 461. 

Chilianwala, disastrous battle of, in second 
Sikh War, 505. 

Chinese, influence on Indian art, 130; 
translations of Buddhist textbooks, 259- 
260; defeat of Kadphises II by (a.D. 
go), 289; defeat of, by Kanishka, 
289; embassy to Harsha, 301. 

Chinese pilgrims in India. See Fa-hien 
and Hiuen-tsiang. 

Chingiz Khan (1162-1227), the indirect 
pressure on India of his conquests, 358. 

Chini-ka-Rauza, a poet, tomb of, at Agra, 
encaustic tiles on, 128, 129. 

Chinsura, head-quarters of Dutch in 
Bengal, 474; successfully attacked by 
Clive (1759), 452, 478. 

Chitor, two towers of, 123, 124; Sesodia 
(Gahlot) Rajputs of, 312; the fame of its 
sieges, 318; attacked by Ibrahim Lodi, 
367 ; by Akbar, 398; the poem based on 
its capture (1303) by Ala-ud-din, 431. 

Chitral, rising at, and siege (1895), 525. 

Cholas, the, with capital at Kanchi, their 
defeat (c. 930) of the Pandyas and 
Singhalese, 331, 332, 333; their king, 
Rajaraja, took Kalinga and conquered 
(1002) Ceylon, 333; repulsed from 
Western Chalukya country, 333, 336; 
conquered the Vengi country and re- 
stored the dynasty, 334; their final 
coalition by peace or war with the 
Eastern Chalukyas, 334; the joint 
dynasty (1070) paramount throughout 
the South to the end of the twelfth 
century, 334, 335, 339, 340; finally 
merged in Vijayanagar, 344; their 
coinage with the Pandyan fish and 
Chalukyan boar, 152; the ‘ standing 
king’ device on the coins of Rajaraja, 
152; inscriptions of, 12. 

‘Christianity, its possible influence on the 


> 
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newer Buddhism and its art, 113, 114, 
115; on Hinduism, 414; the large 
obligations to, of Kabir, 416, 417, of 
Tulsi Das, 418. 

Chronology : the difficulties of early, due 
to the innate inexactness of early nar- 
rators, 3, 5, 7, 207, 271; their neglect 
of inscriptions, &c., 7 e¢ passim; the ab- 
sence of dates in early documents, 8, 
16, 18, 19; the habit of regarding con- 
temporary dynasties as successive, 9, 
15; the value of inscriptions in their 
correction and determination, 21-24; 
the establishment of synchronisms be- 
tween events in India and in countries 
of known history, 24, 271; the compli- 
cation of dating by different eras, 64; 
modern knowledge of their initial points 
and ready methods of computation of 
dates, 64, 65; the chronology of the 
Gandhara school and Ajanta paintings, 
115, 118, 120. See also Dates. 

Chronology of India, by Miss Duff, 66. 

‘Cinder-mounds,’ of Southern India, 94; 
doubtful whether remains of recent 
sacrifices of women, or neolithic of 
animals, 94. 

Civil Service, purification and reorganiza- 
tion of by Clive, 480, Warren Hastings, 
481; thrown open to competition (1853), 
514; the Provincial Service (1887), 522. 

Clay, variously inscribed tablets of, 
usually votive and Buddhist, 34, 37, 38; 
clay seals from Sunet, as votive offerings 
(not Buddhist), 38; clay seals of 
records, &c., large recent discoveries of, 
38, 39; seal ofand inscription on terra- 
cotta, 34, 40; inscribed bricks and 
tablets, 40. 

Clive, Robert, 1st Lord (1725-74), the 
military founder of the Indian Empire, 
481 ; taken prisoner at Madras (1746) 
and escaped to Fort St. David, 471 ; 
at the siege of Pondicherry (1748) under 
Stringer Lawrence, 472; took (1751) 
and defended Arcot, 472; invalided 
(1753-8) to England, 472; the Black 
Hole (1756) of Calcutta, 474; recap- 
ture (1757) of Calcutta, 475; battle of 
Plassey and its results (1757), 475,477 3 
Clive’s 7agir (1759) or military fief, 
477; Governor of Bengal (1758-60), 
478 ; dispersed the forces of Shah Alam, 
478; sent Colonel Forde (1759) to the 
Northern Circars, 473,478, to co-operate 
with Coote against the French, 473; 
defeated the Dutch by land and sea, 
478; in England (1760-5), mismanage- 
ment during his absence, 478, 479; 
his second Governorship, 479, 480; his 
attempt to purify and reorganize the 
Company’s civil and military service, 
480; the civil resistance and military 
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mutiny, 480; his partition (1765) of 
the Gangetic valley, 480; Clive’s cual 
system of the Nizamat or criminal 
jurisdiction of Bengal vested in the 
Nawab, the Diwani (revenue and civil) 
in the British, 480, its subsequent failure 
and repeal by Hastings, 481, 483; the 
parliamentary inquiry (1773) into Indian 
affairs, 480; the vote of censure and of 
recognition of his merits, 480. 

Clyde, Lord, relief of Lucknow, 513; 
campaign in Oudh, 513. 

Coen, great Dutch Governor-General, 
founded the city of Batavia, 452. 

Coinage of the East India Company and 
other European powers, 148, 149. ee 
also under Numismatics, and several 
Sovereigns and Dynasties. 

Coins, ancient, their use a necessity of 
foreign commerce, 135; a product of 
private enterprise, 135; punched, cast, 
died, and double died, 136, 137, 139; 
the characteristic Indian square form, 
137, 145; their early materials, copper, 
silver, 136-138; lead coins, 149; the 
first gold coins of the Kushan dynasty, 
138; the octagonal formin Assam, 149; 
their weight based in North India on 
the weight of the va¢z seed, 136, 137 ; 
in the South on the weight of the kalanju 
seed or ‘Molucca bean,’ 151; the 
reasons of their scarcity in the South, 
150; the change to, from barter, through 
jewellery, 226. 

Colbert, founded Compagnie des Indes 
(1674), 463. 

Colophons, and introductions to literary 
works, the value of the dates and items 
contained in them, 19, 21; instances of 
their inaccuracy and incompleteness, 
19-21. 

Colossal Jain statues, 122. 

Commerce and Industry, Department of, 
instituted (1904), 528. 

Compagnie des Indes (Colbert’s), founded 
(1674) Pondicherry, 463; finally ab- 
aie by Law’s Company of the West, 
404. 

Compagnie d’Orient (Richelieu’s), its fail- 
ure to colonize (1642) Madagascar, 463. 

Coorg, annexed (1834) by unanimous wish 
of its people, 498, 499. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, defeated Lally at Wandi- 
wash (1760), 453; took Pondicherryand 
Gingee (1761), 473; the final blows 
to ’rench power in India, 473, 474; his 
last victories (1781) at Porto Novo and 
eee in the war with Haidar Ali, 
486, 

Copper, inscriptions on sheets of, 26-29, 
304; some commemorative and dedica- 
tory, 26, most donative charters, grants, 
or title-deeds, 27; their size, the number 


and attachment of their leaves, 26, 29; 
their seals, 29-33; generally found in 
private hands, 27; often found, like 
other portable records and articles, in 
localities distant from their place of 
origin or reference, 27, how therein 
they differ from stone inscriptions, 27, 
28, 35; often called ‘grants’ by epi- 
graphists and distinguished (wrongly) 
from ‘inscriptions’ on stones, 28; the 
native terms by which they call them- 
selves, 28, 29; royal autographs, sign- 
manuals, or images in place of or addi- 
tion to authenticating seals, 33. 


Copper Age, the, intervening in India 


between Stone and Iron Ages, 97; 
copper, a common metal of the country, 
and in the Rigveda, 98, 221; the great 
and important find (1870) of copper 
instruments and celts at Gungeria and 
elsewhere, 97, 98; their resemblance 
to Irish and other specimens, 97, 98; the 
occurrence with them of plates of silver, 
not a common metal, 97, 98. 


Corinthian capitals, of Gandhara sculp- 


tures, 113, 166. 


Cornwallis, Lord, twice Governor-General 


(1786-93, 1805), 486-488, established 
the Appellate Court of Criminal Judica- 
ture, 486; separated the functions of 
District Collector and Judge, 486; his 
and Sir John Shore’s Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal (1793), 486, 487; the 
previous methods of settling and col- 
lecting revenue, 486, 487; the third 
Mysore War (1790-3) conducted by 
the Governor-General and defeat of 
Tipit, 487; his second short tenure of 
office, 492. 


Cosmogony, of the Rigveda, 218, 219; of 


the Puranas, 236. 


Courten, Sir William, his Association, 


founded (1635) by a grant from 
Charles J, 458; its mutually disastrous 
rivalry with the Old Company, 458; 
fae union (1657) under a new charter, 
45 


Cow, the, its early sanctity, 216, 217, 221; 


a standard of value in barter,226. 


Cowell (and Thomas), translation of the 


Harshacharita, 18; on St. Augustine 
and bhakti, 414; calls Makunda Ram 
the Indian Crabbe, 426. 


Cremation, practice of, probably subse- 


quent to that of burial, 95; of Iron (not 
of Neolithic) Age, 95, 96; coexistence 
of both forms, 96; became the rule in 
sie times, 218; its ritual and sa/éz, 
218, 


Criminal procedure, Lord Ripon’s amend- 


ment of, 519, 520, 


Cromwell, Oliver, wrested (1654) from 


the Portuguese the right of England to 
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trade in the East, 456; exacted (1524) 
indemnity from the Dutch for the mas- 
sacre of Amboyna, 457; saved (1657) 
the Company from ruin by a new 
charter, 458. 

Crystal, only one record inscribed on, 36 ; 
crystal phials and caskets, associated 
with or containing records, 36, 37; 
description of crystal bowl at Piprahwa, 
133. 

Cunha, Nuno da, Portuguese Viceroy 
(1529-38), first opened up trade with 
Bengal, 449 ; the settlement at Hooghly, 
449; his further designs thwarted by 
the siege of Diu by the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, and the Sultan of 
Gujarat, 449; his death in a Portu- 
guese prison before their defeat by sea 
and land, 449, 450. 

Cup- and ring-marks, prehistoric objects, 
probably neolithic, 94. 

Curzon of Kedleston, Lord, Viceroy 
(1898-1905), the North-West frontier 
policy, a compromise between the Law- 
rence and Forward schools, 526; the 
formation (1901) of a new North-West 
Frontier Province, 527; the Tibet mis- 
sion (1904) to Lhasa, 527; plague and 
famine, 527; improvement in finances, 
and creation (1900) of gold reserve 
fund, 528; remissions and reductions 
of land and salt tax, 528; the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, Agricultural 
banks (1904), 528; reorganization of 
Universities, 528; the check to the 
‘perfect and pernicious’ system of re- 
ports in the Indian Civil Service, 528 ; 
army and police reforms, 528, 529; 
the co-operation of the Feudatory 
States in administration eulogized and 
stimulated, 529; Coronation darbar 
(1903), 529; the partition (1905) of 
Bengal, 529; the grounds of his re- 
signation (1905) during his second term 
of office, 529, 530; his encourage- 
ment of archaeology, 101 and z. 

Customs: inland lines, abolished by Lord 
Mayo, 517; many import duties abo- 
lished by Lord Ripon, 520, 521. 


D. 


Dadi, a cotton-cleaner of Ahmadabad, 
seventeenth-century follower of Kabir, 
and founder of a sect, 417. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor - General 
(1848-56), the greatest of Indian pro- 
consuls since Warren Hastings and 
Wellesley, 504; completed the fabric 
_of British rule in India, 508; his ad- 
ministrative reforms, 504; inauguration 
of the Indian railway system and of the 
Public Works department, 504 ; second 
Sikh War (1848-9) and annexation and 


pacification of the Punjab, 504, 505; 
second Burmese War (1852) and an- 
nexation of Lower Burma, 505; his 
policy towards the Native States, of 
legitimate annexation for their own 
good, 506-508; his doctrine of ‘ lapse,’ 
506 ; ‘lapsed’ States, 506, 507; Oudh 
annexed for misgovernment, 507, 508; 
his policy one of the causes of the 
Mutiny, 509, and renounced in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 515. 

Damodara-Misra, a dramatist of the 
eleventh century, 249. 

Danes, the, their Companies and settle- 
ments, at Tranquebar (1620), at Seram- 
pore (1676), 464; the Danish Com- 
pany of 1728, 466; all purchased (1845) 
by British Government, 464; Indo- 
Danish coinage, 149. 

Darius, conquest of North-Western India 
by, 272,.273: 

Dasas or Dasyus, ‘ fiends,’ name given in 
the Rigveda to the aborigines by the 
Aryas and ‘kinsmen,’ also Krishnas 
‘ black-skins,’ 221. 

Dates: the absence or inaccuracy and in- 
exactness of, in the Vaméavalis, 8, 11 ; 
in the Puranas, 15; in the Rdataram- 
gn, 16; in quasi-historical literature, 
18, 19; their presence and value in 
introductions and colophons, 19-21; 
their first regular appearance in iascrip- 
tions of the first century B.C., 64; the 
different eras, 64, 65; their initial 
points now well-known, 64; the compu- 
tation of Hindu and Muhammadan dates 
by keys and tables, 64, 65; their ab- 
sence from South Indian coins, 150. 

Daughters, undesired in the Vedas, as 
now, 225. 

Dayabhaga, a famous treatise on the law 
of inheritance, translated by Cole- 
brooke, 262. 

Deccan, the, the home of philosophy 
and source of Rajput civilization, 316, 
321. See also under Southern India. 

Delhi, Prithwi Raj its last (1192) Hindu 
king, 353, 354; thirty-four Muham- 
madan kings of (1206-1526), 357-368 ; 
their five houses, 357; successions gene- 
rally contested, 357; tables of, 368, 369. 

Delhi city, sack of and massacre by 
Taimir, 366, and by Nadir Shah, 409; 
taken by Babar, 394, by Afghans (1757), 
410; rebuilt by Shahjahan, 4o1; under 
the Marathas, 410-412; occupied by 
Lord Lake, 412; siege and storm of, 
during the Mutiny, 513. 

Demetrius, Graeco-Bactrian king (c, 200 
B.C.), his conquest of the Kabul valley, 
Sind, Punjab, 286; known as ‘king of 
the Indians,’ 286 ; dethroned by Eucra- 
tides, 287. 
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Diaries or day-books, official, 12 and z. ; 
of the Péshwas, 12 and z. 

Dictionaries, Sanskrit, early Aosas or 
treasuries, versified and generally with- 
out alphabetical order, 264 ; later dic- 
tionaries, 264. 

Diu, island of, Portuguese possession, its 
sieges by sea and land (1538-45), 449, 
450. : , } 

liwani or financial administration of 
Bengal granted (1765) to Kast India 
Company, 480; Warren Hastings’s or- 
ganization of, 481, and final combina- 
tion of with Nizamat, or criminal juris- 
diction, 483. 

Dors, Rajput clan (800-1193) of Baran, 
ENO Ssh 

Drama, the (A.D. 400-1100), 243-250; a 
Sanskrit play a combination of lyric 
stanzas and prose dialogue, 243; its 
probable origin in dancing with singing, 
244; its independent development on 
religious lines, 244; its frequent lack 
of movement, 245; its general pro- 
priety and the melodramatic nature of 
its characters and historical or legend- 
ary plots, 245; Sanskrit and Prakrit 
spoken according to the dignity and 
sex of the characters, 245; the pro- 
logue on the stage, as in Goethe’s 
Faust, 245, 240; the structure and 
staging of plays, 245, 246; the names 


and authors, including king Harsha, of 


the best early plays, 246-249; the 
names and authors of later (800-1100) 
plays, 249, 250. 

Dravidian architecture and art, displayed 
in raths, temples, &c., 170-174, 323, its 
wooden origin, 172; deterioration and 
excessive ornamentation, 171, 173; the 
extensive courts of the great temples, 
1723 its coinage (of South India), diffi- 
cult and rare, 149, 150; its vernacular 
literature, 425, 434-437. See also 
under Chalukyas, Cholas, Vijayanagar. 

Dravidians, the, early ousted the abori- 
gines, 322; their conquest by Aryans, 
322; their relations with their con- 
querors (a) in the North, of antagonism 
in the Vedic age, 303, of partial fusion 
in the so-called Buddhist period, 303, 
323, of complete fusion and homo- 
geneity in the age of Neo-Hinduism 
(A.D. 800-1200), 303, 305; their re- 
crudescence with the decline of Ma- 
gadha, 304; their remains, primitive 
characteristics, and lack of political 
cohesion, 305 ; the allies, saviours, and 
victims of the Rajputs, 305; their re- 
peated defeats of the Muhammadans, 
305; (6) in the South, their greater 
persistence in language, 321, 322, in 
religion, Hinduism a mere veneer, 322, 
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323, in blood, 323; their early fame as 
brave soldiers and bold mariners, 324. 


Dress, in the Rigveda, 219. ; 
Dufferin, Lord, Viceroy (1884-8), third 


Burmese War (1885) and annexation 
of Upper Burma, 521; the Afghan 
Boundary Commission and incident of 
Panjdeh, 521, 522, outburst of Indian 
loyalty then and at Queen’s Jubilee 
(1887), 322. 


Dumas, Benoit, Governor of Pondicherry 


(1735-41), 470; successfully initiated 
the policy of interference in Native 
affairs, 470; earned the gratitude of the 
emperor and the title and rank of 
Nawab by protecting fugitives from the 
Marathas, 471. 


Dupleix, Joseph Francois, Governor of 


Pondicherry (1741-54), succeeded to 
the plans and native title of Dumas, 
4713; his consistent and successful policy 
of interference in Native affairs and of 
opposition to the British, 471-473; 
Madras captured (1746) and defended 
(1748) by sea and land, 471, 472; re- 
stored (1748) by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 472; his nominees placed on 
the thrones of Hyderabad and Arcot, 
472 ; after capture of Gingee the arbiter 
of South India, 472; the French su- 
preme in the Deccan, and wise ad- 
ministrators of the Northern Circars, 
472, 473; the capture and defence of 
Arcot by Clive maintained the English 
hold on the Carnatic, 472 ; his disgrace 
and recall (1754) and the reversal of 
his policy by his successor, 473. 


Durga (sali, or Chandi), the bride ot 


Siva, her often debasing cult and litera- 
tute, 426, 427. 


Dutch, the, in India (1602-1824), 451- 


453, 450, 4573 the first to break through 
the Portuguese monopoly, 451; their 
India Companies associated with Go- 
vernment, 451, 452; their settlements 
in Sumatra, on the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, in Bengal and Northern 
India, 452; the foundation (1619) of 
Batavia, 452; their firm hold of the 
Archipelago, 452; their unchallenged 
supremacy there after 1624, 457 ; their 
position on the Indian coast weaken- 
ed by English and French opposition, 
452, 456, 459; their cruelty towards 
rivals and natives, 452; the massacre 
(1623) at Amboyna, 456; a tardy 
(1654) indemnity exacted by Cromwell, 
457; their ignominious capitulation 
(1759) to Clive at Chinsura, 4525 
their final expulsion from the Indian 
mainland, 452, 453; joined the English 
and French in opposition to other 
European Companies, 465-467; the 
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causes of their failure, 467; still many 
picturesque reminders of, 453; their 
mints and coinage, 149. 

Ei. 

Earthenware, inscribed with ink, 40; with 
incised inscription, 40, 41. See also 
wander Pottery. 

East India Company, the, a short history 
of its charters, constitution, courts, 
commercial monopolies, and privileges, 
513, ST 4. 

East India Company, its inception (1599), 
and incorporation (December 31, 1600) 
by Queen Elizabeth, 454; the ‘ Sepa- 
rate Voyages ’ to the islands, and then 
(1608) to the mainland, 454, 455; the 
second charter (1609) and ‘Joint 
Stock’ yoyages, 455; Portuguese 
opposition weakened by capture of 
Ormuz, 455, closed (1654) by treaty 
of Cromwell, 456; the savage conflict 
with the Dutch for the Archipelago, 
456; the massacre (1623) of Amboyna, 
450, its practical assertion of Dutch 
supremacy, 457, the tardy indemnity 
exacted (1654) by Cromweil’s Treaty of 
Breda, 4573 its progress on the main- 
land, Roe’s embassy (1615-8), 4573 
factory at Surat (1608), 457; on the 
Coromandel coast, 457; the foundation 
(1640) of Fort St. George (Madras), 
457; in Bengal (1633-58), at Hooghly, 
458; troubles at home during the Civil 
War and rivalry (1635-49) of Courten’s 
Association, 458; Cromwell’s timely 
(1657) charter, 458; the charter of 
Charles II granting coinage and juris- 
diction, 458; acquisition (1663) of Bom- 
bay, 459; the great prosperity of the 
Company under the Restoration (1660- 
83), 459; the disturbance of trade and 
security under Aurangzeb, 459; the 
Company nominally adopts (1687) the 
(Dutch) policy of maintaining trade by 
military power and warfare, 459, 460; 
its petty beginnings and failure to main- 
tain Job Charnock at Calcutta, 460; 
its humiliating peace (1690) with Au- 
rangzeb, 460; the foundation of Cal- 
cutta (1690) by Charnock, 460; the 
successful opposition at home to the 
monopoly of the old Company, 460; 
the desperate struggle between it and 
the General Society (1698) and the 
New India Company, and independent 
traders, 461, 462; the union of the 
Companies (1702-8), 462; the return 
of the Company to its old policy of 
peace and trade, 462; the prosperity of 
its three Presidencies amid political 
changes, 492, 463; joinsthe Dutch and 
French in opposition to other European 
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Companies, 465-467; forced by the 
French and by circumstances to take 
part henceforth in native politics, 472; 
its struggle with the French in South 
India (1744-61), 471-474, terminated 
by victory (1760) at Wandiwash, 473; 
its struggles in North India before and 
for some time after the battle (1757) of 
Plassey, 474, 477; the reforms of Clive, 
480, of Warren Hastings, 481, of Corn- 
wallis, 486; discontented with Welles- 
ley, 492; imposed a policy of non-inter- 
vention (1805-14), 443, 492, 4933 re- 
called (1844) Lord Ellenborough, 502 ; 
its benevolent nepotism, 514; its dis- 
couragement of natives in its civil and 
military service, 509, 510; its disregard 
of the warnings of Lord Dalhousie and 
Sir Henry Lawrence before the Mutiny, 
509, 510; its downfall, due to the Mu- 
tiny, 513; a summary of its constitu- 
tional history, 514; the Act (1858) for 
the Better Government of India, 515. 

Last India Company, coinage of, 148, 458; 
Shahjahan’s the basis of it and of the 
present British coinage, 145, 146. 

Last India Company, the New Joint Stock 
of 1698, 461; its connexion with the 
General Society, 461; the bitter struggle 
between the Old and New Kast India 
Companies, 461, 462; the ultimate 
(1708) union of both Companies, 462. 

Kastern Hindi literature, its general fol- 
lowing of Tulsi Das, 430; the notable 
exception of the Padumawati, 430, 
431; the translation (1829) of the 
Mahabharata, 431. ' 

Education Commission (1882-3), 520; 
conference (1901), 528. 

Eclipses, of sun and moon in India, 65. 

Egypt, mission of Asoka to, 284. 

Egyptian Khalifa, the name of, on Tugh- 
lak coins, 145; the combined Egyptian 
and Turkish attack on Portuguese at 
Diu, 449. 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy (1862-3), died at 
Dharmsala, 516. 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy (1894-8), the de- 
ficit in the revenue, 525; the reorgani- 
zation of the military system under one 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 525; 
Pamir agreement with Russia (1895), 
525; the rescue of the British Agent at 
Chitral, 525; frontier troubles and the 
Tirah campaign (1897-8), 525, 526; 
widespread and severe famines and 
plague (1896-7), 526; plague riots, 526. 

Elenborough, Lord, Governor-General 
(1842-4), bolder counsels of retribution 
from Afghanistan (1842) forced upon 
him, 501; their success and his pro- 
clamation, 501; the ‘Gates of Som- 
nath,’ 501, 502; conquest (1843) of 
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Sind, 502; suppression of Gwalior out- 
break, 502; recalled by the Court of 
Directors, 502. 

Ellichpur. See Imad Shahis. 

Elliott, Sir Walter, his collection of in- 
scriptions, 63. 

Elphinstone, one of the three great ‘ poli- 
ticals,’ his mission to meet the Shah of 
Afghanistan, 493, 500; resident at Poona 
before the last Maratha War, 495. 

Embden, Bengal Company of. See Prus- 
sian Companies. 

Empress of India, Queen Victoria pro- 
claimed (1877), 517. 

Enamelled and encaustic tiles as archi- 
tectural decoration, 128, 129. 

English adventurers, early, their failure to 
force the North-east (1553) and North- 
west (1576-1616) passages, 453; 
Stephens, the first (1579) Englishman 
in India, 453; the first merchant ad- 
venturers, by overland route, 455; the 
impulse to maritime enterprise by the 
defeat of the Armada, 454; the first 
(1591-1606), English voyages round the 
Cape, 454; John Midnall, (1599-1606), 
his visit to Akbar at Agra, 454. 

Kpic poetry, rise of, 234; its division into 
epics of old folk-lore or legend, such as 
the Mahabharata, and court or artificial 
epics, such as the Ramayana, 234. 

Epigraphy, ch. i, pp. 1-88 ; its subject, in- 
scriptions in general,ch. i; itssubdivision, 
numismatology, dealing with special 
inscriptions or legends on coins and 
gems, ch.i; its importance for the history 
of the pre-Musalman period, 1; the in- 
finite variety of its data, 1, 3; a state- 
ment and illustrations of its application 
to already existing data of history, 3-24; 
the physical materials of inscriptions, 
24-49; the topics and subjects with 
which they primarily deal, 49-62; their 
great but still unexhausted number, 62- 
64, 67; the precise dating of, 64, 65 ; 
the lines and methods of future research, 
65-76; the associated studies of, tra- 
dition, 70-73; palaeography, coins, and 
art, 73-74; geography, 76-83; other 
subsidiary sources, 83-85; the need 
and means of co-operation, 85-87; the 
official Epigraphia Jndica open to all, 
86; bibliography (with abbreviations 
used in references), 87, 88. 

Epigraphia Indica, 63, 80. 

Eras, chronological, their initial points 
now well-known, 64; the principal eras 
with their dates, 64; a statement of 
astronomical tables and keys for ready 
computation of Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan dates, 64, 65. 

Eucratides,Graeco-Bactrian king, 137,287. 

Eugene, Prince, conceived the plan and 


far-reaching policy of the Ostend Com- 
pany, 465. a 
European settlements, early, ch. xiii, pp. 446- 
469; of the Portuguese (1498-1739), 
446-451; of the Dutch (1602-1824), 
451-453; of the English, before 1600, 
453, 4543; of the East India Company 
(1600-1858), 454-467; of the French 
(1642), 463, 404; of the Danish, 464; 
of the Germans, 464-467 ; the struggles 
of the English Company with its rivals, 
with the Portuguese, 455, 450, with the 
Dutch, 456-459, with the New Com- 
pany, 461, 462, with the French (1642), 
463, 464, with the Austrian Company, 
465, 460, with the Prussian Company, 
466, 467; the causes of the failure of 
other nations, of the success of the 
British, 467, 468 ; bibliography, 469. 
Euthydemus, Graeco-Bactrian king, 286. 


F. 

Fa-hien, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim (A.D. 
406-11), his pleasing description of the 
state of Northern India under Chandra- 
gupta IT, 292, 293. 

Fairy-tales and moral fables, often a 
series of tales strung on a tale, as in 
the Arabian Nights, 250; the Paficha- 
tantra, 250, 251; the Wetopadesa, 251, 
252; in Prakrit, 267. 

Famines, of 1866 (Orissa), 516, of 
Bundelkhand (1868-9), Government re- 
sponsibility laid down, 516; of 1877-8, 
518 ; of 1896-7,526; of 1899-1900, 527. 

Farrukhsiyar, Mughal emperor (1712-9), 
defeated, beheaded, and _ succeeded 
his uncle, 405, 406; a creature of the 
energetic Saiyid brothers, 405, 406; his 
fruitless efforts to get rid of them, 406; 
deposed by them, 406. 

Fariqis, of Khandesh, Muhammadan dy- 
nasty of (1351-1599), 392; founded bya 
trooper of Firoz Shah of Delhi, claiming 
descent from the Khalifah Umar (634- 
44), 392; capture of Asirgarh and foun- 
dation of Burhanpur, 392; protected by 
and allied to Gujarat, 392; the usual 
wars and disputes, 392; submitted (1599) 
to Akbar after storm of Asirgarh, 392 ; 
a table of the dynasty, 393. 

Fatehpur Sikri, paintings at, 129, 130; 
architecture at, 199. 

Fergusson, J., referred to passzm in the 
chapter on Architecture, 155-205; his 
high opinion of the Ajanta paintings, 
IIg; on the temple at Madura, 125; 
on the Mamallapuram sculptures, 123. 

Feudatory States, Dalhousie’s view of and 
policy towards, 505, 506, renounced by 
the Queen’s Proclamation, 515; Lord 
Curzon’s recognition of, 529. 

Financ (of British India), the reforms of 
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Mr. Wilson, 515, 516; under Lord 
Ripon, 520; under Lord Curzon, 528; 
system of Provincial finance introduced 
by Lord Mayo, 517. 

Firishta’s account of the Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, 344. 

Firoz Shah, Bahmani, Sultan (1397- 
1422) of Gulbarga, 383, 384; his de- 
feat (1399-1406) of the Vijayanagar 
Rayas, and marriage to a daughter of 
Déya Raya I, 345; his complete defeat 
(1419) by Deva Raya II, 345. 

Firoz Shah, Str, emperor of Delhi 
(1554), murdered by his uncle and 
successor, 396. 

Firoz Shah Tughlaq (1351-88), recovered 
Bengal, 364 ; his successful expeditions 
to Jaunpur, Orissa, and Tatta, 364; his 
public buildings and Jumna canal, 183, 
364; on the whole an excellent ruler 
and great administrator, 365; the 
Muhammadan system of administra- 
tion and revenue, 365, 366. 

Fitch, Newbery, Leedes, and Story, the 
first (1583) English traders in India, 
453; their adventures, and the return of 
Fitch alone, 453, 454. 

Flora of the Rigveda, rice not men- 
tioned, 220, 

Food and drink, in the Rigveda, 225. 

Forde, Colonel, sent by Clive (1759) 
from Bengal to Northern Circars, 473 ; 
defeated Conflans at Condore and cap- 
tured (1760) Masulipatam, 473. 

Forgeries, numismatic and literary, 65; 
of inscriptions, 65, 66 ; reference to lists 
of known, 66. 

Fort St. David (Tegnapatam), flight of 
Clive and English to, after surrender 
(1746) of Madras, 471. 

Fort St. George. See Maaras. 

Foulkes, Rey. T., his articles on the 
Deccan, from Buddhist works, 19. 
Francis, Sir Philip, member of Council 
(1773) and opponent of Warren 
Hastings, 482, their duel, 482; favoured 
a permanent settlement of the land 

revenue, 487. 

Frederick the Great, his Indian Com- 
panies and maritime policy, 466, 467. 
See also under Prussian Companies. 

French, the, in India, 463, 464, 470-474; 
early yoyages (1529-1615), 463; the 
failure of Richelieu’s (1642) Compagnie 
d’Orient and Colbert’s (1664) Com- 
pagnie des Indes to colonize Madagas- 
car, and their amalgamation, 463; the 
first French factory (1668), at Surat, 
463; the factory in Bengal (1674), 
463; the foundation (1674) of Pondi- 
cherry, by Martin, 463; its prosperity 
from 1693 to 1706, 463, 464; the 
absorption of Colbert’s failing Com- 


pany by Law’s, and of this (1719) by 
the Perpetual Company, 464; its subse- 
quent (1719-41) prosperity, 464; the 
forward policy of interference initiated 
by Dumas (1735-41), 470, 471, de- 
veloped by Dupleix (1741-54), 471- 
473, favoured by wars between the 
French and English (1744-63), 471- 
473, and finally imitated by the English, 
472; the wars between the French and 
English in South India and elsewhere 
(1744-61), 471-475; their courage at 
Plassey (1757), 476; English superiority 
throughout India established, by Plassey 
(1757) in Bengal, 476, by the victory 
(1760) of Wandiwash and capitulation 
(1761) of Pondicherry in Madras, 473; 
the action of the French fleet during the 
second Mysore War, 486 ; the reality 
of the danger from Napoleon, 488, 
489, 500, the French power and influ- 
ence with Tipi, the Nizam, and Sindhia, 
488; the anti-French policy of Welles- 
ley, 488, 489 ; their military genius and 
administrative ability, 467, 473, can- 
celled by corruption and carelessness at 
home, 467, 468, and later by the want 
of a central authority and the Revolu- 
tion, 488, 489; Indo-French coinage, 
145. 
Ge 

Gahlots, or Sesodias (A.D. 775), Rajput 
clan, of Chitor, 312, after the thirteenth 
century the most famous of all the Rajput 
clans, 312. See also under Sesodias. 

Gambling, its great antiquity, 218, 225 ; 
the ‘Gambler’s Lament,’ 218, 

Ganapatis of Andhra (953-1322), with 
capital at Warangal, their friendly 
relations with the Yadavas, 341; over- 
came (1300) the Eastern Chalukyas, 
340, 382; overwhelmed in the Muham- 
madan inyasion, 343, 363, 382. 

Gandamak, Treaty of (1879), with Yaktib 
Khan, advancing British frontier and 
admitting English officer to Kabul, 

18, 

Gandhara school of sculpture, 113-115; 
its association with the newer (Maha- 
yana) school of Buddhism, 114, its 
Western origin, 165, its influence upon 
the paintings of Ajanta, 118, the sculp- 
tures of its monuments and monasteries, 
165, and their reference to architecture, 
165,166; its chronology, 115, 166, 167. 

Gandharas (whence ‘ Kandahar’), one of 
the five Vedic tribes of the Rigveda, 
222,engaged in the ‘great battle of the 
ten kings,’ 222. 

Gangas, dynasty of Mysore (7oo- 
TLOOOMANDS) 0740s OOM OOO. a3 20a a08 
337) 338. 
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Gaur (Lakhnauti), the ancient capital of 
the Pal and Sen dynasties of Bengal 
up to the Muhammadan conquest, 188 ; 
sacked (1537) by Sher Khan, 188; its 
brick Hindu architecture, 188, 189; the 
Muhammadan architecture of its exten- 
sive ruins, 190-193. 

General Society, the, of 1698, in opposi- 

“tion and succession to the East India 
Company, 461, practically merged in 
the New East India Company, 46r. 

Genuineness, of inscriptions, 66, some 
forged, 66, 67, some perverted or tam- 
pered with, 67; some original, some 
reproductions, more or less correct, 67. 

Geography, the study of ancient, some- 
times aided by allusions in general 
literature, 17; in connexion with epi- 
graphy and early history, 76-83; the 
natural impossibility for various reasons 
of identifying all names and _ places 
mentioned, 76, in the records of Alex- 
ander’s campaign, 76, in the Periplus 
(A.D. 85), 76, 77, by Ptolemy, 77-79, 
by Hiuen-tsiang (629-645), 79-81, 
by Alberiini (1031-2), 81, 82; the 
necessity of geographical indexes to 
inscriptions, and of historical maps, 
82, and of critical lists in correct spell- 
ing of modern names, 83; of the Rig- 
veda and the inferences therefrom, 219, 
220; of the later Vedas, 227; of the 
Satapatha Brahmana, 230. 

German Companies of India. See Ostend 
Company azd Prussian Companies. 

Ghaznivid dynasty. See Mahmid of 
Ghazni. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, founder of the Tughlaq 
dynasty of Delhi (1320-5), 364; his 
buildings at Delhi, 183. 

Ghor dynasty (1152-1206), 353-355; its 
coinage, 144. 

Gingee, strongest fort in the Carnatic, 
captured by Dupleix, 472; its surrender 
(1761) to Coote the final blow to 
French power in India, 473. 

Girdhar Das (eighteenth century), the poet 
of the fighting Bhojpuris, 428 ; a para- 
phrase of his song of the cudgel, 428,429. 

Gitagovinda, the ‘Cowherd in Song,’ 
a poem of the twelfth century, the pre- 
decessor of the drama, 243, 244, 421. 

Glass mosaics, 129. 

Glausai or Glaukanikoi, a considerable 
nation, their submission to Alexander 
after his victory of the Hydaspes, 276. 

Goddard, General, a favourite officer of 
Warren Hastings, his march across 
India and conquest (1778-9) of Guja- 
rat, 485. 

Godeheu, Dupleix’s successor, suspended 
hostilities against the British, 473. 

Gol Gumbaz, the, at Bijapur, 197. 


Gold, its flow from imperial Rome to 
India, 138; the source of the first gold 
Indian coins, 138; gold, not silver, 
the principal coinage of the South, 
150, 151, and the prize of Northern 
plunderers, 150; oftenest of the metals 
mentioned in the Rigveda, 221. 

Gold, one (Buddhist) inscription on, at 
Gangu in the Punjab, 25. 

Gondophares, a Parthian king (c. A.D. 
21) of Kabul and Western Punjab, his 
traditional conversion by St. Thomas, 
56, 288, 5 and z. 

Gotama, the expounder of the Nyaya 
system of philosophy, 256. 

Gough, Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord), his 
battle of Chilianwala (1849) with the 
Sikhs, 505; his decisive victory at 
Gujrat, and the annexation of the 
Punjab, 505. 

Graeco-Bactrian (independent) kings and 
kingdoms of the borderland (250-130 
B.C.), 286, 287; originally seceders 
from the kingdom of Syria, 286; the 
Indian campaign of Demetrius, ‘king 
of the Indians,’ 286, 287; Menander’s 
invasion as far as Oudh, 287 ; destruc- 
tion of Hellenic rule by the Sakas 
(130 B.C.), 287, and finally in Kabul 
(A.D. 45) by Kushan dynasty, 288 ; 
their coinage, 137, 138. 

Grammars, (Sanskrit) of Panini and others, 
263, 264; (Tamil), 434. 

Granth, the, a collection of Sikh hymns, 
mostly in Western Hindi, compiled in 
1601, 417. 

Grants, a term applied by epigraphists to 
records on copper, and distinguished 
from ‘inscriptions’ on stones, 28. 

Greek, the: the fleeting political influence 
of the (Macedonian) invasion, 137, 279; 
Hellenistic and Alexandrian influence 
on early Indian art, 105, 106, 108, 
109, II4, 115, 117, on coinage, 75, 
137, 138, 140; on the Mahayana 
school of art, 165 ; on the drama, 244; 
science, 265. See also under Graeco- 
Bactrian Kings avd Mauryan Dynasty. 

Gujarat, one of the richest and strongest 
Rajput kingdoms, 195, 313; its history 
(A.D. 941-1298), 313; its celebrated 
king, Siddharaja, 313; its protection 
and patronage of Jainism, 317; under 
Muhammadan rule (1196-1572), 376- 
378; the prosperity and energy of its 
independent dynasty (1394-1572), 376- 
378; wars with Malwa, 376-380; 
troubles with the Mughal empire 
(1531) and final annexation (1572) by 
Akbar, 377, 378; table of dynasty, 378 ; 
its architecture, the most elegant and 
characteristic of the Saracenic style, 
195,196; its carved stonework, 196; 
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its bardic chroniclers, 427, 428; its 
Jain historian, 304. 

Gujarat, English conquest of, by Goddard 

(778-9), 442, 485. 

Gujarati literature, 430. 

Gijars, a pastoral tribe, founded states in 
early times, 305. 

Gujrat, decisive battle of (1849) the 
second Sikh War, 505. 

Gulbarga, capital (1347-1428) of the Bah- 
mani dynasty, 193; its great central- 
covered mosque, like that of Cordova, 
193, 194; its tombs and shrines, 194, 
195. 

Gungeria in Central India, the important 
archaeological finds (1870) at, 97, 98. 

Gupta dynasty, the, rise of (320 A.D.), 
290; its power and era established by 
Chandragupta I, 290; the extraordi- 
nary ability of its kings, 292; finally 
(A.D. 480) overwhelmed by the White 
Huns, 294; in the Puranas, 14, 15. 

Gupta lnscriptions, by J. F. Fleet, 68. 

Gupta period of art (32¢-480), 122; 
Gupta coinage, 140-142; the revival 
of Sanskrit and literature under the 
Gupta emperors, 141; its long-prevail- 
ing architecture, 167, 168. 

Gurkhas of Nepal, the ruling race since 
1767, claiming to be of Rajput origin, 
493; their inroads and aggressions, 493 ; 
their courage and first successes in the 
Nepal War (1814-5), 493, 494- 

Gwalior, rock fortress, its storm by 
Captain Popham (1780), 442, 485 ; 
disputed succession and outbreak at 
(1843), 502; old palace at, decorated 
with tiles, 128. 

Gwalior State. See Sindhia. 


H. 

Haidar Ali, of Mysore, dictated (1769) 
peace to the British, 481; his raid of 
the Camatic in second Mysore War 
(1780-4) 485, destroyed (1780) Baillie’s 
force, 485; defeated by Coote (1781) 
at Porto Novo and Sholinghar, 489 ; 
British finally reduced to accept treaty 
(1784) with his son Tipit on the basis 
of status guo, 486; coinage of, 153. 

Haihayas of Chedi or Central India, their 
coinage, 142. 

Halebid, Chalukyan temples at, 176, 177. 

Hardinge, Lord, Governor-General (1844- 
8), an old soldier appointed to deal with 
the Sikhs, the last Hindu power, 502; 
first Sikh War (1845), 503. 

Harihara, one of the two brothers, 
founders of the Vijayanagar empire, 
343, 344-— s 

Harshacharita, the, of Bana, an account 
in prose of King Harsha (a.D. 605-48) 
of Thanesar and Kanauj, 18, 239, 241; 
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mythical, poetical and imaginative, and 
without dates, 18, 19. 

Harshavardhana, the emperor (A.D. 606- 
48) of Thanesar and Kanauj, also 
known as Siladitya, 295-301 ; master 
of Northern India after incessant wars, 
295; his failure to subjugate the South, 
295, 327; his attempt on Ganjam, 295; 
his final devotion to piety and the arts 
of peace, 295, 296; his religious cath- 
olicism or eclecticism, 296, 298 ; com- 
pared to Asoka and Akbar, 296; his 
severity and leniency, 296, 299 ; his 
active patronage of the newer Buddhism 
and of Hiuen-tsiang, 296, 297; the 
state of India in the seventh century 
as observed and eulogized by Hiuen- 
tsiang, 299, 300; the council of 
Kanauj, 297; the ‘salvation’ assembly 
at Prayag, 297; the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India, 
301 ; after him three centuries of feeble- 
ness or anarchy, 303; his association 
with Kavya or court poetry, 238, 239; 
the reputed author of two plays, 247, 
248; his seal, 30. 

Hastings, Lord, Governor-General (1814- 
23), allowed to reverse the policy of 
non-intervention, 493; the Nepal War 
(1814-5), 493, 494, Treaty of Sagauli, 
ceding Himalayan tracts, 494; the 
conquest and destruction (1817) of the 
Pindaris, 443, 444, 494, 495; the last 
(1817-8) Maratha War and general 
pacification, 444, 445, 495, 496. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818), Governor 
of Bengal (1772-4), and first Governor- 
General of India (1774-85), 481-486 ; 
the administrative organizer of the 
Indian empire, 481; his domestic 
reforms of revenue, justice, and police, 
481; his institution of Collectors, 481 ; 
his struggle with his Council and 
Francis, 482; the rehabilitation of his 
character in connexion with the trial 
and execution of Nuncomar, 482; his 
change of policy and acceptance of 
the Marathas as the most formidable 
foes to British supremacy, 483, 484; 
compelled by Mysore War to com- 
promise with them, 442, 443; his 
methods of at once making India 
pay commercially and of establishing 
British supremacy, 482, 483, (@) in 
Bengal, by reducing or withholding 
tribute to Nawab and emperor, 483, 
by sale of Allahabad and Kora, 483, by 
fining Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Ondh, 484, by the Rohilla War (1773- 
4), 411, 412, 483, 484: (0) in Bombay, 
by Maratha War (1775-82) and Treaty 
of Salbai, 442, 443, 485: in Madras, 
by negotiations with the Nizam and 
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the Marathas, 485 ; by a forced war with 
Haidar Ali and a treaty (1784) with 
his son Tipit, 486; his impeachment 
(1788), famous trial, and acquittal 
(1795) on all charges, 484. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, defeat of Cawnpore 
mutineers, first relief of Lucknow, 512. 

Hawkins, Captain, envoy (1608) to Jahan- 
gir at Agra, 4575; permission to settle 
at Surat revoked through Portuguese 
influence, 457. 

Hemadri, author, and adviser of the 
Yadava king (1260-71), Mahadeva, 
ey, Hip BVOC 

Heliocles, last Graeco-Bactrian king, 287. 

‘ Henotheism’ of older Vedic hymns, 212. 

Hermaens, last Indo-Greek king of Kabul, 
288. 

Herodotus, his account of Persian India, 
272, 273, meagre and often valueless, 
owing to the isolation of India, 273. 

Himii, of a Hindu trading class, the great 
minister and_ general (1554-6) of the 
Siir emperor Adil, 396, 397 ; defeated at 
Panipat (1556) and executed, 397. 

Hinayana or ‘Lesser Vehicle,’ the old or 
individualist Buddhism, 259, 260; its 
canon and texts, 260. See also under 
Buddhism. 

Hindiliterature. See Eastern and Western 
Hindi. 

Hinduism, as a homogeneous national 
and religious unity, a process (A. D. 
650-950) and result (950-1200) of the 
religious, social, and racial fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian elements in North 
India, 303, 305; the modification of the 
monotheism of the Vedas by its absorp- 
tion of aboriginal polytheism and nature 
worship, 305, 306, 322, 323; the sub- 
stitution of worship and devotion and 
of a vast popular literature for Brah- 
manical sacrifices and esoteric learning, 
61, 306; the transition from race and 
tribe to caste and function as the bases of 
social divisions, 306-308; the opera- 
tion of endogamy and exogamy, 306- 
309; the period of Reconstruction 
(950-1200), 310-320; its local centres, 
311; the Rajputs its political and mili- 
tary centre, 311-314; the Brahmans 
the representatives of literature, science, 
and philosophy, 315 ; a period of learn- 
ing, magnificence, war, wealth, and com- 
merce, 315; the rise of the cults of 
Vishnu and Siva, 317; and of Jainism, 
317, 318; the final fall of Buddhism, 
B17 

Historical romances in prose and verse, 
in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Pali, instances 
of, 18, 19, 241, 267, 268; their absence 
of dates and limited usefulness, 18, 19. 

Histories and historians, Hindu, ancient 


and recent, fanciful and inaccurate, 3, 
5-7, 207, 271; their failure to avail 
themselves of genuine materials, 7 e 
passim; their partial use of thern in the 
Puranas, 14, 15, the unreliability of 
the Puranas, 14, 15, of the much pro- 
fessing Riataramgini, 16, 263; their 
usual fault of making contemporaneous 
dynasties successive, 9, 15. 


History, the sources or materials of early, 


apart from inscriptions, 3-21, 270; 
instances of the correction by reference 
to inscriptions of confusion and error 
due to them, 21-25; inscriptions, 25— 
64; palaeography, 73-75 3 coins, 75, 
135-154, art, 75; the observations 
and writings of foreigners, 76-82, the 
meagreness of this source, owing to the 
isolation of India, 273, borne out by 
Herodotus and Strabo, 273. 


History. See Northern India, Southern 


India, Muhammadan India, Marathas, 
European Settlements, British Rule. 


LHitopadesa, or ‘Salutary Advice,’ a popu- 


lar collection of fables, similar to and 
based chiefly on the Pafchatantra, 251, 
252. 


Hiuen-tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 


(629-645) and writer: geography of, 
79; sources and instances of error in 
his statement of distances, &c., 79-81 ; 
his pilgrimage in India to all the holy 
places of Buddhism, and collection of 
manuscripts and images, 296; his visit 
(643) by command to the court of 
Harsha, 30, 296, 297; his presence at 
the Council of Kanauj, 297, at the 
‘salvation’ assembly at Prayag, 297; 
conspiracy of Brahmans against him 
and his royal patron, 297 ; his pleasing 
picture of the political, social, and 
religious state of India, 299, 300; his 
(and Fa-hien’s) extraordinary statement 
of the absence of a gold and silver 
coinage, 300; his return home and 
translation of the scriptures, 297; in 
the South, 328, 330; on s¢zpas ascribed 
to Asoka, 111; found the great 
stupa at Amaravati deserted, 115 ; the 
Buddhist traditions recorded by him, 
70-72. 


Hoernle, Dr., on the Pattavalis or succes- 


sion of Jain pontiffs, 7, 8; on the 
Bower Manuscript, 10; his reconstruc- 
tion of early Indian history, 320. 


Holkar of Indore (1795-1811), great 


Maratha military chief, 441, 490, 
defeated (1803) by Lake, 491, kept 
the held and raided, 491; repelled Lake 
from Bharatpur, 492; drove Colonel 
Monson (1804) to disastrous retreat, 
491; his and the Pindaris’ cruel treat- 
ment of Rajputana between the third 
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and the last Maratha Wars, 492, 4943 
his present representative, 444. 

Hooghly, establishment (1651) of English 
at, through the influence of Surgeon 
Boughton, 458; oppressed by the 
Mughal viceroy, 459. 

Horse-sacrifice (4svamédha), only by a 
king with undisputed claims to uni- 
versal dominion, 38, 291 ; in the Rig- 
veda, 221; by Samudragupta, 38, 291; 
by the Rathor of Kanauj, 314. 

Hoshang Shab, Khalji, king (1405-35) of 
Malwa, 379, founder of Hoshangabad 
on the Narbada, 379; his wars against 


his neighbours and Ahmad Shah of | 


Gujarat, 376, 379; his great build- 
ings and tomb at Mandu, 185, 186. 

Hospitals, under Asoka, 285. 

Hoysalas, of Dorasamudra, the, the rise 
of their dynasty and kingdom (1191- 
1327), 337, 338; their great power 
and struggles with the Yadavas for 
supremacy in the Deccan during the 
thirteenth century, 341, 342; Dora- 
samudra captured (1310), its beautiful 
temple sacked and the Hoysalas ex- 
pelled by Malik Kaftir, 343 ; their terri- 
tories annexed (1327) by Muhammad 
Tughlak, 343; joined the Vijayanagar 
or Hindu confederacy, 344. 

Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, 63. 

Humaytn (1508-56), eldest son of 
Babar, second Mughal emperor of 
Delhi, 395-7; his advance (1530) east- 
ward and southward, 395; recalled by 
the revolt of Sher Khan (Sher Shah, 
Str), 395; defeated at Chausa and 
Kanauj (1540) and expelled (1540- 
55) from India, 395; the interlude 
of the Sur empire (1540-55), 395-397 ; 
his wanderings and gradual retrieval 
of his fortunes, 395, 397; his victorious 
return (1555) to India and Delhi, 397. 

Huns. See White Huns. 

Hussain Shah, last king of Jaunpur 
(1459-93), defeated by Bahlol Lodi in 
an attack on Delhi, and Jaunpur taken, 
375, finally driven into exile by Sikan- 
dar, 375- 

Huvishka, of the Kushan dynasty (A. D. 
150), his encouragement of Buddhism, 
290; intercourse with the Roman 
empire, 290; his coinage, 140. 

Hyderabad, Native State. Sze Nizaim-ul- 
Mulk azd Qutb Shahis of Golconda. 


Ts 
Ibrahim Lodi (1517-26), the last Af- 
ghan king of Delhi, 367; attacked the 
powerful Rana Sanga of Chitor, 367 ; 
his dispute with Babar, king of Kabul, 
367; Babar’s invasion and complete 
victory (1526) at Panipat, 367, 368. 
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{ Ibrahim, Str, claimant and temporary 


holder of the Sir throne of Delhi, 396. 

Imad Shahis of Ellichpur in Berar, 
Muhammadan dynasty of (1484-1575), 
391, founded by a revolter from the 
Bahmanis, 391; annexed by Ahmad. 
nagar, 391; a table of the dynasty, 39!. 

Images, instead of seals, attached to grants, 
records, &c., 33; an inscribed terra-cotta 
image of Buddha, 40; inscriptions, 
typical or of special interest, on the 
pedestals of images and statues, 47, 
48; numerous of Buddha, 47, 48. 

Immortality of the soul, in the Rigveda, 
217; in connexion with transmigration, 
salvation, pantheism, Buddhism, and 
materialism, see Philosophy and_ its 
literature, 253-261. 

Imperial Service Corps, organization o1 
(1890), 522, 523. 

Indexes, the need of indexes to historical 
and geographical hints and details in 
the published inscriptions, 82, to names, 
customs, arts, &c., in the early litera- 
ture, epic, poetic and romantic, Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain, and in Kanarese, 
&4, 85. 

Lndian Calendar, The, 65. 

Indo-Aryan or Hindu architecture of 
Northern India, 177-181. 

Indo-Parthian kings (100 B.C.-A.D. 50) in 
Kabul and Western Punjab, 288, sup- 
pressed by the Kushan kings, 288, 289. 

Indo-Roman. Sze Roman. 

Indo-Scythian. See Kushan. 

Indo-Scythic Jats and Gijars, as Rajputs, 
309; 319; 320: 

Indore, Maratha State of. See Holkar. 

Indra, the thunder-god of the Rigveda, 
213, 214. 

Inscriptions, the data of epigraphy, dis- 
tinguished from ‘legends’ or inscrip- 
tions on coins and gems, the data of 
numismatology, 1; engraved, painted, 
written, stamped, I, 2; vary widely in 
material,import, written character, date, 
language, and diction, 2, 3; their value, 
often incidental and indirect, in the dis- 
covery of truth and the correction of 
error, stated and illustrated, 3-24; in 
respect of historical materials already 
existing in native compilations, 5-7 ; 
pedigrees and successions, 7-11, official 
records, 11,12; dynastic archives and 
chronicles, 12-14; the Puranas, 14, 15; 
the Rajataramygini, 15, 16, general litera- 
ture and historical romances, 17-19; 
introductions and colophons,19—21 ; the 
inscriptions themselves, 21-24; the ma- 
terials on which they have been re- 
corded, 24-49; their topics secular and 
religious, and the reasons of their his- 
torical usefulness, 49-60 ; their essential 
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nature, 60-62 ; their great number, 62- 
64; the precise dating of, 64, 65; forged 
and perverted inscriptions, 65, 66; the 
lines and methods of future research in 
epigraphy and subsidiary sciences,67—87. 

Inscriptions, their topics or subjects, what 
they record, 49-60; (a) events of his- 
tory concisely narrated, in prose or 
verse, 50-52, the lives and deaths of 
kings and heroes, 50, 51, satis, 51, 52, 
the execution of public works, 50, 51; 
(6) injunctions to religion and morality, 
especially by Asoka, 52, 54; com- 
memorations of holy men and holy 
deeds, 54-57: (c) the registration of 
religious endowments, &7, 58, benefac- 
tions bestowed on Buddhists, Jains, and 
Jews, 57, 58, by far the most numerous 
of all, 60, and due to the later substi- 
tution of gifts for the sacrifices imposed 
upon and performed by earlier kings, 
61; (d@) registration of secular grants 
to private individuals or bodies, 58, 60; 
the frequent appearance of genealogies 
in grants, 61. 

Inscriptions, their sources in and outside 
of India, 62, 63. 

Inscriptions, reference to detailed lists or 
catalogues of, in India, before and after 
A.D. 400, 63; their great number, and 
the constant additions being or to be 
made, 63, 67. 

Tron, possibly not known in the Rigveda, 
221; inscription on the iron column at 
Meharauli near Delhi, 25, 292. 

Iron Age, the, of primitive man, 89, 91; 
a knowledge of iron probably brought 
to Northern India from Babylonia, much 
later to Southern India from Egypt, 98; 
its megalithic tombs, 95, 96. 

Tyaltimish (Altamsh) (1214-36), son-in- 
law of Qutb-ud-din, and continued his 
buildings, subsequently Slave king of 
Delhi, 358, 359; repelled Jalal-ud-din, 
Shah of Khiva, retreating before Chingiz 
Khan, 358; annexed Sind and recovered 
Bengal from the indepencent Khalji 
ruler, 359; his coinage, 144; his tomb, 
182; built the Kutb Minar, 359. 
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Jade, decorated with jewels, 133. 

Jagannatha, temple of at Puri, the gross 
and elementary inaccuracy and igno- 
rance of its palm-leaf archives, 11, and 
of the associated Vamsavalis of Orissa, 
10, D1. 

Jahandar Shah, Mughal emperor (1712), 
defeated and rid himself of his three 
brothers, 405 ; his dissipated life, 405 ; 
defeated by his nephew and successor, 
and the Saiyid brothers, 405, 406; be- 
trayed and beheaded, 406. 
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Jahangir, fourth Mughal emperor of India 
(1605-27), eldest son and successor of 
Akbar, 399; his moderate success in 
the Deccan, 399, 400; his expeditions 
to Kabul, 399, 400; saved from his chief 
general by his wife, Nir Jahan, 400; 
the rebellion of his eldest son, 400; re- 
ceived Sir Thomas Roe at Ajmer, 400; 
the chief buildings in his reign, 400; 
his patronage of Florentine artists, 127; 
his coinage, with his portrait, wine cup 
in hand, 146, 147; his buildings, 199, 
200; his tomb at Lahore, 128. 

Jaimini, the expounder of the Mimamsa 
system of philosophy, 255. 

Jain stiéifas, 110, 111, 160, nude colossi, 
122, tower at Chitor, 123, temples at 
Mount Abu, 124; cave-temples, 164, 
architecture of temples in Kanara, 170, 
178, 179; in epigraphy, 56, 57, 58. 

Jains and Jainism: history of (A.D. g50- 
1300), specially in Mysore, contained in 
the Rajavalikathe, 6; their Vikrama 
legend, 4 and z.; the Pattavalis, or 
succession of pontiffs, 7, 8; its origin in 
Magadha, 273; its mediaeval prosperity 
in Gujarat and Rajputana, 317,318; the 
turning of Buddhists to Jainism, 122; 
protected by Akbar, 158; Sankhya- 
ism, Jainism,and Buddhism, 5 (#.), 258; 
its founder, two sects, and sacred canon 
in Prakrit, 260, 261; its non-canonical 
writings in Mabarashtri, 261; its in- 
fluence on the Pafichatantra, 251; its 
tenderness for life and strict vegetarian- 
ism, 261; its influence on Prakrit, Tamil, 
and Kanarese literatures, 267, 434, 435. 

Jalal-ud-din (Firoz Shah), first Khalji king 
of Delhi (1290-6), 361; repelled the 
Mongols, 361; treacherously murdered 
by his nephew and successor, Ala, 362. 

Jatakas (Buddhist), ‘ Birth Stories,’ 106, 
107, 259, 260; their great antiquity, 
and their relations to the Pafichatantra, 
250, 251. 

Jaunpur, on the Gumti, founded (1351) by 
Firoz Shah, 364, 374; its dynasty of 
independent Sharki kings (1394-1493) 
with a table, 374, 375, extinguished by 
Sikandar Lodi, 375; subjugated by 
Babar, 395; the Sharki style of Mu- 
hamimadan architecture, 184, 185. 

Jewellery, in Vedic times, 225; from the 
Piprahwa stiipa, 103, 133. 

Jews, inscription at Cochin recording 
grant to, 58. 

Jhelum, site of Alexander’s battle of the 
Hydaspes, 275. 

Jodhpur, Rathor kingdom of, 318. See 
also Rathor dynasty. 

Jones, Sir William, his false start in 
chronology, 22 (v.), and discovery of 
Chandragupta’s real date, 24. 
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Kabir, a Musalman weaver, founder of the 
Kabir-panthi sect, 416, his pure theism, 
borrowed from the Nestorian Christians, 
416, 417; his bold attack on Hindu and 
Muhammadan idolatry, 416; the pre- 
sent reputation and influence of his 
voluminous works, written in Western 
Hindi, 417. 

Kabul, Graeco-Bactrian kings of, Deme- 
trius, 286, 287, Menander, 287 ; Indo- 
Parthian (Gondophares), 288; Indo- 
Greek, 288. See also under Afghanis- 
tan. 

Kachwahas, Rajput clan of Gwalior, 312; 
ultimately founded under Mughal pro- 
— the States of Alwar and Jaipur, 
31d. 

Kadphises I, of the Kushan dynasty 
(A.D. 45), king of the Yueh-chi, and of 
both north and south of Oxus, 288; 
annexed Afghanistan and displaced last 
Greek prince, 288. 

Kadphises JI, son of above (A.D. 85), 
crossed the Indus and annexed North- 
Western India as far as Benares, 288, 
289 ; his embassy to Trajan, 289; dis- 
dained and defeated by Chinese, 289; 
his coinage, 138, 139. 

Kakatiyas of Warangal, the, originally 
feudatories, later independent, 340, 341; 
their conquest (c. 1175) of Eastern Cha- 
lukya territory, 340; their final (1424) 
destruction by the Bahmanis, 345. See 
also under Warangal. 

Kalhana, his imaginative but valuable his- 
tory (1148) of Kashmir, 15, 16, 263, 304. 

Kali. See Durga. 

Kalidasa, one of the ‘nine gems’ of the 
court of the mythical Vikramaditya, 239, 
his probable date between A.D. 300 and 
450, 239; his epic a@vyas, 240, his 
lyrics and lyrical stanzas, 242, 243, 
his plays, 246, 247. 

Kalinga (the Northern Circars), its con- 
quest by Asoka, 53, 283; its right and 
wrong identifications, 80; its Ganga dy- 
nasty, 8,80; taken by the Cholas, 333; 
in epigraphy, 8, 14. See also under 
Gangas. 

Kanara, Jain temples in, 170. 

Kanarese literature, originally Jain and 
generally sectarian and imitative of 
Sanskrit, 436, 437; its racy (modern) 
folk-ballads, 437. 

Kanauj, Harshavardhana of (606-48) ,295- 
301; succeeded by the greatest of all 
the kingdoms of Hindustan (A.D. 650- 
950), 310, 313; its capital stormed and 
ruined (1021), 313, 314; taken posses- 
sion of by the Rathor Jaichand, 314; 
the fame, magnificence, and claims of the 
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Rathor dynasty, 314; its patronage of 
literature, 248, 249; its overthrow 
(c. 1200) by the Muhammadans, 315 ; 
the Buddhist council of Kanauj, 297. 

Kandahar, Arghiin rulers of, 370; ceded 
by the Persians to Shahjahan, held and 
lost by him, 401; occupied in the first 
Afghan’War, 500; Lord Roberts’s march 
to, from Kabul, and defeat (1880) of 
Ayub Khan’s army, 519. See also 
under Afghanistan. 

Kanishka, of the Kushan dynasty,his liberal 
encouragement of the new Buddhism, 
289; his famous council of monks, 289; 
a second Asoka (A.D. 125), 289; an- 
nexed Kashmir, 289; avenged his 
father’s defeat by the Chinese, 289; 
raised the Kushan power to its height, 
289; his capital at Peshawar, 289; 
Gandhara school of art under, 115 ; his 
coinage, 139, 140; in epigraphy, 5 (z.), 
4, 71. 

Kanva, a Brahman dynasty (72-27 B.C.) 
of Northern India, 286. 

Kapila (550B.c.), the pre- Buddhist founder 
of the Sankhya system, 256, 257. 

Karle cave-temple, 162, 163. 

Karma, the doctrine of, first found in 
Upanishads, 231, 253. 

Karptra-majyari (A.D. 900), a play writ- 
ten entirely in Prakrit, 267. 

Kashmir, kingdom of, detailed but un- 
trustworthy account of from 448 B.C. 
in the Rajatararngini of Kalhana, 16; 
its stability in the period (650-950) of 
general anarchy and unsettlement, 309 ; 
its widespread influence, 309, 310; the 
famous kings of its native dynasties of 
Naga and Utpala, 310; its subsequent 
decay, and murder of its last Hindu 
queen by Muhammadan adventurer, 
311; under Muhammadan rule (1354- 
1587), 373, 374; its permanent con- 
version to Islam by king Sikandar 
(1386-1410), the Idol-Breaker, 373 ; 
forcibly annexed by Akbar, 374; its 
characteristic architecture, and sugges- 
tions of sun and snake worship, 168- 
170; its old literature in Kashmiri, 430, 

Kathaioi, an independent tribe between 
the Ravi and Beas, 276; the head of 
a confederacy that fortified themselves 
at Sangala against Alexander, 276; 
their defeat with enormous loss, 277. 

Katha-sarit-sagara, or ‘ Ocean of Rivers 
of Stories’ (A.D, 1070), fables by Soma- 
deya, a poet of Kashmir, 252. 

Kathiawar, the bards of, stories of, very 
modern productions, once supposed to 
be ‘old-world tales, 23, 72, 733 an- 
nexed by Chandragupta II, 292. 

Kavya (kavt = poet), or court epics, 234; 
their orgin and characteristics, 238- 
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240; their verbal tricks and metrical 
puzzles, 240, 241; Kalidasa’s and other 
poetical Aavyas, 240, 241 ; prose kauyas 
or romances, 241; Prakrit avyas, 267, 
268. 

Khalji dynasty of Delhi (1290-1320), 
361-363 ; table of, 368. 

Khandesh. See Fariiqis of. 

Kharavéla, king of Kalinga, cave-inscrip- 
tion giving a detailed account of, from 
birth to the thirteenth year of his reign, 


14. 

Khotan, Kanishka’s dominion over, 289 ; 
Dr. Stein’s discoveries in, 113, 120, 134. 

Khurram, Prince. See Shahjahan. 

Kielhorn, Professor, his exposure of the 
Vikrama-legend, 41 and 7.; his list of 
inscriptions of Northern and Southern 
India, 63; on the various eras, 64, 65. 

King, the, in Vedic times, father, warrior, 
and also, on occasion, priest, 223. 

Kiritarvjuniya, a late kavya by Bharavi 
(ec. 634), 240. 

Kirttivarma I (A.D. 566-597), of the 
Chalukya dynasty, of Badami, in the 
Deccan, 327; his extensive conquests, 
and construction of a cave-temple, 327. 

Kitchener, Lord, Commander-in- Chief 
(1902), his reorganization of the army, 
529, 539- 

Kittel, Rey. F., his Dictionary and Gram- 
mar (1903), of the Kanarese language, 


Rongudésarajakkal, ‘the kings of the 
Kongu country,’ 6; a Tamil chronicle 
(of last century) of Mysore, 6; fanciful, 
uncritical, inexact, 6, 7. 

Krishna, the cult and lyric literature of, 
421-425 ; a deity in the Mahabharata, 
421; founded as a popular religion 
and literature by Vallabhacharya in the 
sixteenth century, 421, 422; his suc- 
cessors in various dialects and in Dra- 
vidian, 422-425; compared with the cult 
of Rama, 422; its symbolical sexualism 
often misunderstood and degraded, 422. 

Krishna, ‘black-skins,’ name given by 
the Aryans to the aborigines, 221. 

Krishna Misra (A.D. 1100), the author of 
a powerful allegorical play, ‘ The Rise 
of the Moon of Knowledge,’ 249, 250. 

Krishnadéva, the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagar Rayas (1509-30), 346; his suc- 
cesses against the Muhammadans, 346 ; 
his patronage of Telugu literature and 
learning, 437; himself an author, 437; 
bis friendship towards the Portuguese, 
349. 

Kshattriyas, the warrior caste, in Rigvedic 
period not yet hereditary ora caste, 224, 
its gradual specialization, 224; recog- 
nized in the Yajurveda, 229; the popular 
legend of their extinction by the Brah- 
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mans, 308; still kings down to the 
seventh century, their place since taken 
by Rajputs, 308; now as a caste con- 
spicuous by its absence, 323. 

Kshemifvara, dramatic poet of the tenth 
century, 249. 

Kumaragupta I, Mahendra (A.D. 413- 
455), defeated by the White Huns, 294. 

Kurval, the great Tamil poem of Tiru- 
valluvar, a Pariah, 435. 

Kurukshetra, the territory of the Kurus, 
the holy land of the Yajurveda, 227. 
Kushan (Indo-Scythian) dynasty and 
power, the union (A.D. 45) of the 
Yueh-chi horde under, 288; its rapid 
Hinduization, 239; its relations with 
Rome, 112, 113, 138, 139, 290; its 
patronage of the newer Buddhism, 289, 
290; at its height under Kanishka 
(A.D. 125), 289; its decline (A.D. 185) 
under Vasudeya, 290; its relations with 
Samudragupta, 291; its extinction by 
the White Huns, 290, 294; the Kushan 
period of Indian art (A.D. 50-350), 112- 
122; Kushan coinage, of European form, 

138-140. See also under Yueh-chi. 
Kutb Minar, the, near Delhi, 126, 182, 


183, 359. 
Kutb Shahis. See Qutb Shahis. 
L. 


La Bourdonnais, Governor of Mauritius, 
bombarded and took (1746) Madras 
with his fleet, 471. 

Lahore, generally a dependency of Delhi, 
369, 370; Jahangir’s tomb near, 128, 
199; pictured tiles at, 132. 

Lake, Lord, his victories over the Mara- 
thas at Laswari and Aligarh, 443, 491, 
and capture of Delhi and Agra, 491. 

Lal Kavi, a descendant of the old Rajput 
bards, 428. 

Lalitaditya (c. A.D. 725-52), a famous 
warrior and builder-king of Kashmir, 

TO. 

Lally-Tollendal, Comte de, Governor of 
Pondicherry, took (1758) Fort St. 
David, 473; quarrelled with his subor- 
dinates, 473; invested (1760) Madras, 
relieved by English fleet, 473; defeated 
(1760) by Coote at Wandiwash, 473; 
surrendered Pondicherry (1761), 473. 

Lancaster, Captain James, his voyages 
to Spice Islands (1591) and to India 
(1601), 454, 455. 

Langahs, ruling dynasty (1454-1525) of 
Multan, 370, 371. 

Languages, the, of inscriptions, 23; 
bronze seal-stamp with legend in three 
languages, 26; of coin legends, see 
Legends. 

Lansdowne, Lord, Viceroy (1888-93), 
strengthening of north-west frontier, 
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522; organization of Imperial Ser- 
vice Corps, 522, 523; Lord Cross’s 
Act (1892) to secure representative 
element Legislative Councils, 523; the 
murder (i891) of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam at Manipur, 523; the 
reconstitution of the native government 
under a Political Agent, 524; the paci- 
fication and progress of Burma, 524. 

‘Lapse,’ doctrine of, Lord Dalhousie’s, 
and his application of it, 506, 507; 
renounced in the Queen’s Proclamation 
(1858), 515. 

Lats, or monolithic inscribed pillars, 42, 
43, 109, 158, 170. 

Law, his financial schemes and their 
failure (1719), 464. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, Resident (1845) at 
Lahore, 503; his unheeded warnings 
before the Mutiny, 509; Chief Com- 
missioner of Ondh, fortified the Resi- 
dency at Lucknow, and was killed 
there, 512. 

Lawrence, Lord, Viceroy of India (1864- 
g), the ‘ saviour of the Punjab,’ 511; the 
Bhutan War and annexation, 516; 


famine in Orissa and declaration of 


personal responsibility of Government 
officers, 516; inquiry into the status 
of the peasantry of Oudh, 516; com- 
mercial crisis of 1866, 516. 

Legal literature: codes, 262; commen- 
taries, 262; compendia, 262. 

‘ Legends,’ term for inscriptions on coins 
and gems, 1; trilingual, 26 ; bilingual 
legends of the Graeco-Bactrian and 
Kushan coins, 137, 139; of the Ghazni 
coins, 143; the ambiguous legend of 
Akbar’s coins, 146. 

Legislative Councils, introduction (1892) 
of representative element, 523. 

Literature, general, historical allusions 
and references in, 17; of use only for 
determining the geographical locality 
and antiquity of places, 17, and rarely 
dates, 18; the quasi-historical verse 
and prose in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Pali, 
no more than romances, without dates, 
18, 19; their value as sometimes tra- 
ditional, oftenest contemporary, pictures 
of life, 19; the incompleteness and 
inaccuracy of the information derived 
from the introductions and colophons 
of literary works, 19-21. 

Literature. See Sanskrit Literature, Ver- 
nacular Literature. 

Lodis, dynasty of, at Delhi (1451-1526), 
367, 368; table of, 369. 

Looking-glass, as inlay, 129. 

Lota, or waterpot, of second century b.C., 
i039) 

Lucknow, siege and relief of (1857), 512. 

Lyrical poetry (A. D. 400-1100), 242-243 ; 


generally contained in the drama, 242 ; 
Kalidasa’s, 242; collections of amatory 
stanzas of Kalidasa, Amaru, and others, 
242, 243; the transition from pure 
lyric to pure drama in the Gitagovinda, 
243, 244; in Prakrit, 267. 


Lytton, Lord, Viceroy (1876-80), pro- 


clamation of the Queen as Empress of 
India, 517; great famine of 1877-8, 
518; second Afghan War (1878-80), 
518, 519. 


M. 


Madhavacharya, minister to founders of 


the Vijayanagar kingdom, 344. 


Madras (Fort St. George), founded (1640) 


by Francis Day, 457; the first fortified 
position of East India Company, 457, 
458 ; subordinate to Surat (1658), su- 
perior to Bengal, 458; threatened by 
Sivaji and the Maratha power, 459, 462, 
463; captured (1746) by French, 471; 
restored by Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
472; its opposition to Dupleix, 472; 
its unfortunate war (1769) with Haidar 
Ali, 481; its reckless policy the cause 
of the war with Mysore (1780-4), 485 ; 
the modern Presidency constituted after 
the last (1799) Mysore War, 490. 


Madura. See Pandyas. 
Magadha, or Bihar, kingdom of (600 


B.C.-360 B.C.), its historical and reli- 
gious antiquity and importance, 273; 
its intimate connexion with Buddhism, 
Jainism, and with the Brahmanism of 
Benares, 273; the dynasty of Sisunaga 
and of Nanda ousted by Chandragupta 
and the Mauryan dynasty, 273, 274, 280; 
its decline followed by a recrudescence 
of the aborigines and of primaeval 
forest, 304; its mediaeval position, 316. 


Mahabharata, the, ‘the Great Battle of 


the Descendants of Bharata,’ the epic or 
epic cycle of the heroic age in Northern 
India, 234-236; a narrative and an en- 
cyclopaedia of moral teaching, 85, 234, 
235; its main story and its episodes 
(four-fifths of the whole), 235, 236; its 
development from disconnected battle- 
songs, 235; the eclectic philosophy of 
its striking episode, the Bhagavadgita, 
258. 


Mahabodhi temple, at Buddha Gaya, 104. 
Mahadeva, Yadava king (1260-71) and 


successful warrior, 341; his chief ad- 
viser the well-known author, Hemadri, 
Xo rahe yn 


Maharashtri, used in Jain non-canonical 


writings, and in lyrical passages of 
Prakrit drama, 267. 


Mahavastu, the only complete jcanonical 


work of the Hinayana’in Sanskrit,'260 ; 
Tibetan and Chinese translations, 260. 
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Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 260. 

Mahayana or ‘Greater Vehicle,’ the new 
or Universalist Buddhism, its doctrine 
and canon, 259, 260. 


Buddhism. 
Mahmid of Ghazni (967-1030), the 
greatest Muhammadan ruler of his 


time, 352; his fifteen raids (999-1027) 
into the heart of India, 352; the sack 
of Somnath, 352; Punjab the only per- 
manent conquest, 352, 353; his feeble 
successors, supplanted at Ghazni (1173) 
and Lahore (1186) by the Ghori kings, 
3533 struck the first imaged Muham- 
madan coins, 143, 144. 

Mahmid Shah, king (1459-1511) of 
Gujarat, the greatest ruler of his house, 
370; his exploits by sea and land, 376; 
suppressed piracy and joined the rulers 
of Egypt against the Portuguese, 376; 
the annihilation (1509) of the allied 
fleet off Diu, 377; the original of 
Butler’s asp-eating prince, 377. 

Malati-madhava, the most popular of 
Bhavabhiti’s plays, 248. 

Malava or Vikrama era, founded by 
Kanishka in 58 B.C., 71. 

Malavikagnimitra, a domestic and social 
drama of Kalidasa, 247. 

Malayalam literature, 436. 

Malcolm, Sir John, one of the three great 
“politicals,’ his mission to Persia, 493; 
his pacification of Central India, 495. 

Malik ‘Ambar, Abyssinian, great minister 


See also under | 


of Ahmadnagar (1610-26), defeated | 


and freed the territory from the Mu- 
ghals, 389. 

Malik Kafir, slave general of Ala-ud-din 
(1303-15), his victorious invasions of 
South India, 342, 343, 363, 382; de- 
nuded South India of gold, 150. 

Malloi, allies of the Kathaioi, 276; their 
vain opposition to Alexander and the 
destruction of their power, 278; not 
Multan, 278 z. 

Malwa, its capitals of Dhar and Mandu, 
185; annexed by Chandragupta II of 
the Gupta dynasty, 292; 
rulers, the Ponwars, 311, 312; the Mu- 
hammadan conquest (1305), 3793 its 
independent Khalji dynasty (1401- 
1531), with capital (1405) at Mandu, 
379-380; its constant struggles with 
Gujarat, 370-380; its final annexation 
to Gujarat (1531), 380; conquered 
(1535) by Humayitn, 380; its temporary 
and interrupted independence (1535- 
64) surrendered to Akbar, 380; a table 
of its independent rulers, 381; its mag- 
nificent specimens of Pathan architec- 
ture, 185-188. 


Mamallapuram sculptures, 123; vaths or | 


‘Seven Pagodas,’ 171; their architec- 


its Rajput | 
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tural and archaeological significance, 
170, 172. 


Man Singh (1486-1516), the great Tomar 


ruler of Gwalior, 318. 


Mandapa, porch or hall, 175, 178-181. 
Mangalésa, conquering king (598-610) of 


the Chalukyan dynasty, 327; in epi- 
graphy, 13. 


Manikyala, s¢#pa at, 167. 
Manipur, disturbances (1891) in, 523. 
Manu, the ancestor of mankind and the 


first sacrificer, 216; ‘Code of Manu, 
and its commentary by Kulltika-Bhatta, 
262. 


Maratha confederacy, its five (ultimate) 


members, at Poona, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Indore, and Nagpur, 490, 491. 


Maratha Ditch at Calcutta (1742), 463. 
Maratha Wars, first (1775), 442, 485; 


second (1778-81), 442, 443, 485 ; third 
(1802-4), 443, 491; fourth (1817-8), 
443, 444, 495. 


Marathas, the (chap. xii), 439-445; alone 


of the Hindus prevailed against the 
Muhammadans and held their capital, 
439, 411, 412; their home in the 
Western Ghats, landwards from Bom- 
bay, 439 ; originally a local and linguis- 
tic rather than an ethnical or caste 
name, 439; their nationality the creation 
of their hero, Sivaji Bhonsla (1627- 
1680), 440; the nominal reign (1707- 
48) of his grandson, Shahu, 440; the 
foundation by his minister of the here- 
ditary administration of the Peshwas, 
441, and the organization of the Mara- 
tha chiefs under them, 441; the Mughal 
grant of chauth, 406, 441; their successes 
against the Mughal empire, 402, 406, 
410, 441, checked by Ahmad Shah’s Mu- 
hammadan victory (1761) at Panipat, 
AII, 441; the loosening of the common 
policy and action of the confederacy 
under the Peshwas, 441; harassed the 
British settlements by land and sea, 
441, 442, 402, 463 ; the motives, politi- 
cal and a desire for Salsette, of British 
intervention in Maratha affairs, 442; 
the status guo restored after the first 
(1775) Maratha War, 442; the ultimate 
British successes against Sindhia in the 
second (1778) War, 442; Warren Hast- 
ings’s politic Treaty of Salbai (1781), 
whereby Salsette alone was retained, 
443 ; the decay of the supremacy of the 
Peshwa and the disruption of the con- 
federacy, 443; the influence and rule 
of the Marathas in Delhi, 410-412 ; 
the position of the Marathas before 
1802, 490, 491 ; the decisive results of 
the third War (1802) under Lord Wel- 
lesley’s generals, Wellesley and Lake, 
443 5 the period of anarchy and plunder 
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by Marathas and Pindaris, 443, 494, 
terminated by the active policy of Lord 
Hastings, 443, 495; the rising of the 
last Peshwa and Bhonsla, and the 
fourth (1817) War, 443, 444, 495; the 
terms of the pacification, 444, 495; of 
the three great existing Maratha States, 
not one is in the original Maharashtra, 
444; bibliography, 445. 

Marathi literature, 431, 432; number of 
present speakers, 445. 

Marble inlay, 126-128. 

Martand, temple of, in Kashmir, 169. 

Martin, Frangois, founded (1694) and 
fostered Pondicherry, 463, 464. 

Masulipatam, English factory (1616) 
established at, 457; captured (1760) by 
Colonel Forde, 473. 

Materialists or Lokayatas (‘directed to 
the world’), earlier than Buddhism, 
261; their consistently aggressive atti- 
tude towards orthodoxy, religion, and 
priests, 253, 261 ; their textbooks, 261. 

Materials on which inscriptions have 
been recorded, 24-49; on metals, 25- 
34, on other substances than metals, 

Mathematics, the great achievements of 
the Indians in, 255; the inventors of 
our figures and decimal system, 265; 
their progress in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and astronomy, 265; their 
works composed in verse, 265. 

Mathura (Muttra), sculpture of the 
Kushan period excavated at, 110, 115. 

Mauryan dynasty, the, founded (321-184 
B.C.) by Chandragupta, 280-286; its 
intimate relations of diplomacy, com- 
merce, and art with the West, 106; 
the Mauryan period of Indian art, 104— 
112; has no known coinage, 138; 
architecture of, 167,168. See also under 
Asoka, Bimbisara, Chandragupta. 

Mausoleums and tombs, architecturally 
notable: (Pathan) of Altamsh, 182, 
183; of Tughlak J, 183; of Sher Shah 
Stri at Sasaram, 183; of Hoshang 
Shah at Mandu, 186; of the Bahmani 
kings near Gulbarga, 194, 195; of 
Mubarak Saiyid and others in Gujarat, 
196; Gol Gumbaz or great tomb at 
Bijapur of Muhammad Adil Shah, 197; 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, 127, 199, 200; 
of Akbar at Sikandra, 127, 199; of 
Jahangir near Lahore, 128, 199; of 
Humayitn, 199; of I‘timad-ud-daula at 
Agra, 200; of Aurangzeb’s favourite 
wife, 200; of the poet Chini-ka-RKauza 
near Agra, 128, 129. 

Maya, or ‘ cosmic illusion,’ producing the 
multiplicity of phenomena, 254. 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy (1869-72); the 
Ambala darbar (1809), 516; visit 
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(1869-70) of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
516; his system of Provincial Finance 
and of local self-government, 517 ; 
reform of salt duties, 517; extension 
of public works, 517 ; assassination by 
a convict in the Andamans, 517. 

Medicine, literature of, 266; Charaka of 
the first century and the great surgeon 
SuSruta of the second, 266 ; its transla- 
tion into Arabic in the eighth century, 
266; rhinoplasty, or the art of forming 
artificial noses, its valuable contribution 
to surgery, 266. 

Megalithic tombs, of the Iron Age, 95, 
96. 

Megasthenes, envoy of Seleucus to the 
court of Chandragupta, 281; his care- 
ful and precise report on the country 
and court of his mission, 207, 281. 

Meghadita, or ‘Cloud Messenger,’ a lyric 
poem of Kalidasa, admired by Goethe, 
242. 

Menander, Graeco-Bactrian king, ruler of 
Kabul, 287; his invasion (153 B.C.) 
of India as far as Oudh, 287; his defeat 

* by the Sunga king, 287. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), Governor- 
General (1835-6), his mission to Ranjit 
Singh (1809), 493, 503; gave liberty 
to the press, 499; one of Wellesley’s 
three ‘ politicals,’ 493. 

Metres and accents, Vedic, 210, 211. 

Michelborne, Sir Edward, his licence 
(1604) to trade in the East from 
James J, 455; his piratical and inju- 
rious proceedings, 455. 

Midnall, John (1599-1606), London 
merchant, his overland journey and 
stay of seven years in the East, 454; 
his visit to and favours from Akbar, 


454. 

Mihirakula, White Hun chief, defeated 
by the Gupta king, 294; his cruel 
tyranny in Kashmir, 294; in records 
misdated by I1oo years, 16; his defeat 
recorded in epigraphy, 50. 

Mimamsa, the, a practical (orthodox) 
system in contrast with the speculative 
Vedanta, 255; its textbooks and com- 
mentators, 255. 

Minarets (s2zars), their first use for the 
muazsin, 184; the great minar and 
others at Gaur, 190, 191, 193;-the 
Kutb Minar, 126, 182, 183. 

Miniature painting, 131. 

Minto, Lord, Governor-General (1807- 
13), carried on the imposed policy of 
non-intervention, 492, 493; the embas- 
sies of the ‘ political’ Metcalfe, Elphin- 
stone, and Malcolm to the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, and Persia, 493. 

Minto, Lord, succeeded (1905) 
Curzon as Viceroy, 530. 


Lord 
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Mira Bai, princess of Mewar and popular 
(Krishna) poetess, 424. 

‘Miriam’s House,’ at Fatehpur Sikri, the 
so-called ‘ Annunciation’ at, 130. 

Mir Jafar, conspirator against his master, 
Siraj-ud-daula, 475; placed on his 
throne by Clive, 476; dethroned and 
restored, 478, 479. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
made (1761) Nawab in his place, 478; 
his grants of money and territory, 478 ; 
his intrigues and rising (1763) against 
the British, 478, 479; the massacre of 


sepoys and of English at Patna, 479 ; | 


defeated by Major Adams and fled to 
Oudh, 479; the combined forces of 
Oudh and the Mughal, Shah Alam, 
defeated (1764) by Major Munro at 
Baxar, 479. 

Missionaries, of Buddhism, sent out by 
Asoka, 284. 

Jitakshara, a famous commentary on 
the code of Yajiiavalkya, partly trans- 
lated by Colebrooke, 262. 

Mongols, invasions by, of 1223, 358; in 
Multan and Sind, 360; defeated by 
Balban’s son, 361; advanced to Delhi 
and were defeated and finally expelled 
from India and Multan and Sind by 
Ala-ud-din, 362; bought off by Mu- 
bammad Tughlak, 364. 

Monson, Colonel, his disastrous retreat 
(1804) before Holkar, 491. 

Mosaic or inlay, its use in Muhammadan 
and Mughal architecture, 126-128. 

Mosques, early, converted or modified 
Hindu or Jain temples, 182; the intro- 
duction of the arch and development of 
a new style, 182, 183; the phases of 
elaboration, simplicity, and of a return 
to ornamentation between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 183, 184. 

Mosques, architecturally notable (Pathan), 
at Ajmer, 182; the mosque of Kutb 
Minar, 126, 182, 183; of Kalan at 
Delhi, 183; (Sharki) the Jami, Atala, 
and Lal Darwaza, 184; (Malwa) the 
great Jami Masjid and others at Man- 
du, 185, 186, 187; the Adina Masjid, 
189, 190, the Eklakhi mosque or tomb, 
Igo, and others at Pandua, 190; the 
Kadam Rastl Masjid, Tantipara, and 
Lattan, 191, 192; the Khwaja-ki and 
the Sona at Gaur, 192, 193; the great 
mosque at Gulbarga, 193, 194; at 
Bidar, 194; at Bijapur, 197, 198; Sher 
Shah’s near Delhi, 198; Akbar’s great 
mosque at Fatehpur, 127; Jahangir’s 
at Lahore, 128, 199; Shahjahan’s Jami 
Masjid at Delhi, 200; Moti Masjid at 
Agra, 200. 

Moulds or matrices of seals, rock-cut, of 


steatite, 48, 49; matrix of early seventh | 


century found at Rohtasgarh, 49; pro- 
bably only used for very soft materials, 


Motiereot pearl inlay on marble, at 
Ahmadabad, 126. 

Mountains mentioned in the Rigveda, 
220. 

Mricchakatika, a,serio-comic play, attri- 
buted to king Siidraka, 247. 

Mudré-rakshasa, a Sanskrit play (A.D. 
800) of political intrigue, 249. 

Mughal empire, the (1526-1803), 393- 
412; two hundred years of strong 
government and increasing order, 393, 
394; its success due to the moral and 
physical capacity and long reigns of its 
first rulers, 393; the concentration of 
power in their own hands, 393; the 
continuity of their policy, 393, 404; 
its decay due to weak rulers, an un- 
wieldy empire and consequent delega- 
tion of powers, and the revival of Hindu 
power, 394, 404; disputed successions 
not a factor, 393; its fall before the 
British power after the battle (1764) of 
Buxar, 411, 479; its patronage of art, 
126-1323 its coinage, 146-148; archi- 
tecture, 198-201. 

Mughal Saracenic architecture, 198-201 ; 
its unity and historical completeness, 
199 ; its earlier examples neglected and 
ill-treated under British rule, 198, 199; 
its vigorous development under Akbar, 
199; after Akbar, outgrew Hindu in- 
fluence, 199; its magnificence and re- 
finement under Shah Jahan, 200; its 
natural decline under Aurangzeb, 200. 

Muhammad Ghori (of Ghor) (1186- 
1206), the lieutenant and finally suc- 
cessor of his brother, 353, 354; estab- 
lished by thirty years’ war an enduring 
Muhammadan kingdom from Peshawar 
to the Bay of Bengal, 353, 354; his 
earlier (1175-86) campaigns and con- 
quests in Multan, Sind, and Lahore, 
353; his later (1191-1206), wider, and 
more rapid conquests, 353-355; Prithwi 
Raj, last independent Hindu king of 
Delhi, first victorious, finally defeated, 
slain, and his territory annexed, 353, 
354; capital removed (1193) to Delhi, 
354; general overthrow of Rajput clans 
and kingdoms by Muhammad and his 
lieutenant Qutb-ud-din, 354, 355 ; mur- 
dered (1206) by Muhammadan heretics, 
355; the practical independence after 
his death of his satraps, 355; his 
Indian coinage of_billon, 144. 

Muhammad Shah, ‘Adil, Siir emperor of 
Delhi (1554-6), murdered and suc- 
ceeded his nephew, 396; illiterate and 
incompetent, 398 ; his reign a struggle 
for the throne between relatives, 396 ; 
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his Hindu general and minister, Himt, | 
396, 397- 

Muhammad Shab, Mughal emperor 
(1719-48), set up by the Saiyids, 407 ; 
their unpopularity and overthrow, 407 ; 
the rise of independent states, and the 
encroachments of the Marathas, 407, | 
408, 409; the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and his victory (1739) at Panipat, 408 ; 
the meeting of the two kings in Delhi, 
408 ; the awful massacre (provoked) of 
the inhabitants of Delhi, 409; large 
concessions of treasure and territory to 
Nadir Shah, 409. 

Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) of Delhi, 
an excellent (but ? a parricide, 145) 
and accomplished man, a foolish and 
unjust ruler, 145, 363; bought off a 
Mongol invasion, 364; various and 
beautiful coins of this ‘prince of 
moneyers, 145; his attempt to pass 
a brass coinage for silver, 145. 

Muhammadan art, early, indebted to 
Hindu art, 125, 126, 182-188; its 
foreign modes of inlay and other de- 
coration, 126, 128; its later disregard 
of the prohibition of images, 129, 131, 
132, 144, 146, 147. 

Muhammadan coinage, 143-148. 

Muhammadan or Pathan architecture, its 
general principles and style, 181-184 ; 
its special characteristics in several 
centres, 181-1098. 

Muhammadan India (A.D. 637-1803), 

50-413; the results of Muhammadan 
invasions deeper and more lasting than 
those of previous, 350; (@) incursions 
and first conquest (A.D. 637-1206), 
350-355; early Arab conquests of 
Multan and Sind, 351; the predatory 
incursions of Mahmid of Ghazni (9g9- 
1027), 352, 3533; Muhammad Ghori 
(1176-86), his permanent conquest 
of Northern India (1191-1206), 353- 
355 ; his murder and the practical inde- 
pendence of his governors as kings, 355; 
(6) the Muhammadan kingdoms (1 206- 
1526) and political divisions, a con- 
tinuation of Hindu kingdoms, 355- 
3933; of Northern India, 355-381 ; the 
kings of Delhi, 357-368; tables of, 
368, 369; the Muhammadan system of 
administration and revenue, 365, 366; 
minor dynasties, of Sind and Multan, 
370, 371, of Bengal and Bihar, 371-373, 
of Kashmir, 373, 374, of Jaunpur with 
a table, 374, 375, of Gujarat with a 
table, 376-378, of Malwa with a table, 
379-381 ; of Southern India, 381-393 ; 
its conquest (1294-1305) by Ala-nd- 
din and his general, Malik Kaftr, 381, 
382; its revolt from Delhi and the 


establishment of independent kingdoms 


and dynasties, of Bahmanis of Gulbarga 
(1347-1526) with a table, 344-346, 
383-385, of Adil Shahis of Bijapur 
with a table, 346, 348, 385-387, of 
Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar (1490- 
1637) with a table, 388, 389, of Qutb 
Shahis of Golconda (1512-1687) with 
a table, 346, 348, 390, of Imad Shahis 
of Ellichpur in Berar (1484-1575) 
with a table, 391, of Barid Shahis of 
Bidar (1492-1609) with a table, 391, of 
Fartqis of Kbhandesh (Burhanpur) 
(1388-1599) with a table, 392, 393; the 
check offered to the Muhammadan power 
in the South (1336-1565) by the Vijaya- 
nagar empire, 343-347 ; (c) the Mughal 
empire (1526-1803), 393-412; the ex- 
ceptional qualities and good fortune of 
the Mughals for two centuries, 393, 
394; its rise to universal empire in 
India (1707), 394; its rapid decay due 
to over-centralization and a succession 
of weak rulers, 394; Babar (1526-30), 
394; 395; Humaytin (1530-1556), his 
reign interrupted by the dominion of 
the Afghan Stir dynasty (1540-55), 
395-397; Akbar (1556-1605), 397- 
399; Jahangir (1605-27), 399, 400; 
Shahjahan (1627-58), 400, 401; Au- 
rangzeb (1658-1707), 401-404; Baha- 
dur Shah (1707-12), 404; his descen- 
dants and successors (1712-1862), 405- 
412; the intrusion and supremacy of 
the Marathas, 410-412, their defeat by 
the British (1803) and the end of the 
Mughal empire, 412; tables of the Sir 
and Mughal emperors, 413. 
Muhammadanism, its deep and more 
lasting influence on India, 350; its 
gradual and natural infiltration into 
the lower Hindu population, 355; the 
obduracy of the higher classes, 356; 
its spread and influence measured by 
the existing distribution of the two 
races and faiths, 356; the toleration or 
indifference of the early conquerors, 
355; its disinclination to hereditary 
succession in office, 365, and disputed 
successions, passim: ; the eclecticism of 
Akbar, 398 ; the bigotry of Aurangzeb, 
403; the bond of alliance between the 
nobles of Delhi and Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in their great defeat (1761) of 
the Marathas at Panipat, 411; its per- 
secutions of the Sikhs, 502; its prohibi- 
tion of images in decoration disregarded 
by the early Mughal emperors, 129, 
131, 132, and in coinage, 144, 146, 147. 
Mukunda Ram (seventeenth century), ‘the 
Jewel of Bards,’ ‘the Crabbe among 
Indian poets,’ 426; his two poems in 
honour of the goddess Kali, 426. 
Multan, enamelled tiles on tombs at, 128 ; 
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not the Malloi of Alexander, 278; early 
Arab conquest of, 351; local Muham- 
madan rulers of, 370, 371; siege of, in 
second Sikh War, 504, 505. 

Miiller, Max, his theory of a Sanskrit 
renaissance, 239. See also under Vik- 
rama. 

Munro, Major (afterwards Sir Hector), 
suppressed the first sepoy mutiny, 479 ; 
won (1764) the decisive battle of Buxar, 
41T, 479. 

Music, in the Rigveda, 226, 227. 

Mutiny, of Clive’s officers, 480 ; of sepoys, 
first (1764), 479; second at Vellore 
(1806), 492; the great Mutiny of 1857, 
509-510; its causes, 509, 510; out- 
breaks at Meerut and Delhi, 511; its 
spread during the summer, 511; loyalty 
of the Sikhs, 511; siege, surrender, 
and massacre of Cawnpore, 512; siege 
(June to September) and relief of Luck- 
now, 512, 513; reduction of Oudh, 513; 
campaign of Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde) and Sir Hugh Rose (Lord 
Strathnairn), 513 ; the parts and popu- 
lations taking part in the revolt, against 
the British, 511, 512, 513; in their 
favour, the Sikhs, 511, the Gurkhas, 
and many chiefs, 513 ¢¢ passzm; its 
cost, 515, 516. 

Muttra. See Mathura. 

Mysore: Wars, first (1769), 481, second 
(1780-4), 485-6, third (1790-2), 487, 
fourth (1799), 490; received (1830) 
under British protection, 498, restored 
(1881) to Native rule, 498; Mr. Rice’s 
Lipigraphia Carnatica, 63. See also 
under Haidar Ali and Tipti Sultan. 


N. 


Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, victory 
(1739) at Panipat, 408; sack and 
massacre of Delhi, 409; large conces- 
sions to, 409. 

Naga dynasty of Kashmir, 310. 

Naga or snake-shrines and worship, 158, 
in Kashmir, 169 ; not mentioned in the 
Rigveda, 217; probably borrowed by 
the Aryans from the aborigines, 217; 
in the later Vedas, 228. 

Nagpur. See Bhonsla. 

Nala, the episode of, in the Mahabharata, 
230; the subject of the kavya Nalodaya, 
a combination of rime with metre, 241. 

Naladiyar, a collection of 400 (originally 
8,000) Tamil verses by as many Jain 
writers, 434. 

Nalayira-prabandham, the great Tamil 
(Krishna) hymnology, 425. 

Nana Sahib, the heir and proclaimed 
(1857) successor of the last Peshwa, 
444; responsible for the massacre at 
Cawnpore, 512, 
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Nanda dynasty (360 B.c.) of Northern 
India, 274. 

Narada-smyitt, a great law-book (A.D. 
500), 262. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmid Shah (1229-66), 
Slave king of Delhi, 359-361; the 
great progress in consolidating the 
empire due to his Wazir, Balban, 
359. 

Nate discouragement of in Govern- 
ment employ, in spite of Act of 
1833 (514), 509, one of the causes of 
the Mutiny, 509; the Indian Councils 
Act (1861), 515; the institution (1887) 
of a Provincial Service, 522. 

Neolithic Age, the, and its abundant and 
widely-found remains, 92-97, 100, 101 ; 
distinguished from the Palaeolithic Age, 
89, 91; stone implements, 92; ‘ pygmy 
flints,’ 92, 93 ; implement factories and 
pottery, 93, 94, ‘cinder-mounds,’ 94; 
cup- and ring-marks, 94; ruddle draw- 
ings, 94, 953; tombs, 95, 97 ; evidence 
and probability of descent of men of 
Iron Age and of existing castes and 
tribes from neolithic men, go; suc- 
ceeded in India by a Copper (not a 
Bronze) Age, 97. 

Nepal, its long VaméSavali, or list of kings 
from A.D. 1768 back to 3600 B.c., 8, 
9; its gross mistakes in chronology, 9; 
its uselessness for early history, 9; its 
partial corroboration by inscriptions, 9, 
10; the hopeless confusion from accept- 
ing its date for Asoka, 21-24; canon of 
Northern Buddhism preserved in, 259. 
See also under Gurkhas of Nepal. 

Nepal War, the (1814-5), terminatcd by 
Treaty of Sagauli, 493, 494. 

Nicholson, General, his reinforcement 
from the Punjab, 513; death at the 
storm (1857) of Delhi, 513. 

Nil-darpan (1860), a Bengali drama on 
the abuses of indigo-planting, 433; its 
translator fined and imprisoned for 
libel, 434. 

Nirukta, of Yaska, an etymological and 
philological Vedic commentary, 233. 
Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar (1490-1637), 
Muhammadan dynasty of Southern 
India, 386, founded by revolter from 
Bahmanis, 388; its history of wars, 
intrigues, and disputed successions, 
388 ; joined the confederacy which 
destroyed the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
388; annexed Ellichpur (1574), 391; 
its resistance to the Mughals under 
Akbar and Shahjahan, 388, 389, 400 ; its 
final (1637) absorption into the Mughal 
empire, 389; its great queen Chand 
Bibi (1596), 388; its great minister, 
Malik ‘Ambar (1610-26), 388; a table 

of the dynasty, 389. 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Hyderabad; Asaf Jah, 
the first, appointed by Farrukhsiyar, 
406, 407, 408; the practical inde- 
pendence of the dynasty after death 
(1707) of Aurangzeb, 470; succession 
of Dupleix’s nominee to the throne, 
472; embroilments (1769-80) of Madras 
Government with fourth Nizam, 481, 
485; assisted British in second and 
third Mysore Wars, 489, 490, had a 
large share of Tipi’s territory, 491 ; 
engaged (1798) to disband French 
troops and not to employ Europeans 
without leave, 489; perpetual lease 
from, of Berar (1902), 529. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador (1699- 
1702) of New East India Company 
to Aurangzeb, 462: the failure of the 
embassy, and subsequent union between 
the Companies, 462. 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy (1872-6), his 
financial ability, 517; organized state 
telief of famine, 517; dethroned the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, 517; tour (1875- 

) of Prince of Wales, 517. 
North-East passage, Dutch, 451, and 


English failure to accomplish, 453; at | 


last accomplished by a modern Swedish 
explorer, 453. 

North-West Frontier of India, 521, 522; 
the Durand agreement (1893) with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, 524, 525; 
strengthened by Lord Roberts, 522; 
the compromise (1899) between the 
Lawrence and Forward policies, 526, 
526. See also under Russia. 


North-West Frontier Province, the; 


formed (1901), 527. 

North-West passage, attempted (1496) by 
the Cabots, 453; by Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, and Baffin (1576-1616), 453. 

Northern India, early history of (600 B.C. 
-A.D. 650), 270-302; sometimes 
called the Buddhist period, 298, 302; 
its sources, 270; the early importance, 
religious and historical, of the king- 
dom and dynasties of Magadha (600- 
360 B.C.), 273, 274; the cis-Indus 
Satrapy of Persia (from 500), 273; the 
expedition of Alexander (326-325), 
274-279; its transitory effects, 279, 
280; the rule of the Maurya dynasty 
(321-184), 280-286; the Sunga and 
Kanva dynasties (186-27), 286; the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms (250-130), 
286, 287; Indo-Parthian kings (100 
B.C.-A.D. 50), 288; the Kushan kings 
(A.D. 85-225), 288-290; the Gupta 
dynasty (320-480), 290-294; the em- 
peror Harsha (606-648), the last na- 
tive paramount sovereign of Northern 
India, 295-301; bibliography, 301, 
302. 


Northern India, mediaeval or Hindu period 
of (A.D. 650-1200), 303-320; materials, 
304; its likeness and unlikeness to con- 
temporary history of Europe, 303, 304 ; 
a period of fusion of Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, 303, with emergence of a fairly 
homogeneous people, 305; the age of 
Neo-Hinduism, 303, 305; I. the period 
of anarchy and transition (650-950), 
304-310; the religious, social, and 
political elements, movements, and 
issues, 305-309; II. the period of re- 
construction (950-1200), 310-318 ; its 
freedom from foreign invasion, 304, 
310; the age of the Rajputs, culminat- 
ing in Prithwi Raj, 307, 308, 314, 315; 
the chief Rajput clans, 311-314; Raj- 
put civilization, 315, 316 ; the evolution 
and strength of the cults of Vishnu 
and Siva, 305, 306, 317; of Jainism, 
317, 318; the decay of Buddhism, 317; 
the period brought to a close by the 
Muhammadan invasions, 315, 318; the 
subsequent fortunes of the Rajputs, 318 ; 
the independent histories of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Nepal, 316, 317; biblio- 
graphy, 316, 320. 

Northern India, history of, under the 
Muhammadan dynasties (1206-1526), 
355-381; under the Mughal empire 
(1526-1803), 393-412; archaeology, 
painting, and sculpture, 101-115; coin- 
age of, 135-145 ; architecture of, Indo- 
Aryan or Hindu, 177-181. 

Numismatics, ch. iv, pp. 135-154; (@) the 
ancient coinage of Northern India, 135- 
145; its origin from the necessities of 
foreign trade, historical value, and anti- 
quity, 135 ; ‘ punch-marked’ coins, 135- 
137; cast coins, 137 ; Bactrian (Graeco) 
coins, 137, 138; the Indo-Roman coin- 
age of the Kushan dynasty, 138-141 ; 
Gupta coinage, 141, 142; the degraded 
coinage of the post-Gupta period, 142, 
143; (6) Muhammadan and Mughal 
coinage, 143-148; (c) Anglo-Indian 
and Indo-European coinages, 148, 149; 
(d) the coinage of Southern India, 149- 
153 ; its characteristics of isolation from 
foreign influences, 149, and of present 
scarcity and obscurity, 150; ‘ punch- 
marked’ and gold coins, 150-152; 
the interest of the Chalukyan and 
Vijayanagar coins, 151, 152; the coin- 
age of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, 153 ; bibliography, 153, 154. 


Numismatology, a branch of epigraphy, 


dealing with ‘legends’ on coins and 
gems, I. 


Nuncomar, Brahman, trial and execution 


of, for forgery, 482. 
Nir Jahan, the celebrated Persian wife 
(1611) of Jahangir, 399; saved her 
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husband from his chief general, 400; 
her name with his on his coins, 147. 
Nirmahal, the sculptured front of the 

Sarat at, 132. 

Nyaya, an orthodox system of philosophy 
or formal logic, including the syllogism, 
255, 250; still the basis of philosophi- 
cal studies in India, 256. 


O. 


Occupations and amusements in the Rig- 
veda, 226. 

Ochterlony, General, his campaigns in 
Nepal (1814-5), 494- 

Official records, 11, 123; the necessity of 
their existence and preservation in 
Hindu administration, 11; of copies of 
orders, treaties, alliances, local reports, 
II, 12; of tribute and revenue, 12; 
probably in form of day-books, like the 
Diaries of the Péshwas, 12. 

Omichand, Clive’s fictitious treaty with, 

ie. vamsavalis of, going back from 
A.D, 1871 to 3102 B.C., Io, utterly fanci- 
ful and misleading, 11, 21; their pur- 
pose to magnify the temple of Jagan- 
natha at Puri, 11; instances of their 
gross errors, 11; its real history begins 
A.D. 78, 21; caves in, 164; old temples 
in, 124, 180. 

Orissa Province, acquired and reduced 
(1575-92) by Akbar, 398, ceded (1802) 
by the Bhonsla, 443; the famine of 
(1866), 516. 

Oriya literature, 432. 

Ostend Company, the, incorporated 
(1722) by Charles VI, the Holy 
Roman emperor, 464; its settlements 
in Madras and Bengal between English 
and Dutch settlements, 465 ; its objects 
not only commercial but also part of 
a world-policy of German maritime 
power, 465; the opposition of the 
maritime powers, 465 ; sacrificed (1727) 
to the Pragmatic Sanction, 465; its 
settlements destroyed, 466; the failure 
of subsequent (1728-84) attempts to 
revive it or its aims by appeals to other 
powers, 466; the causes of German 
failure, 468, 

Oudh, Rajputs of, mostly Aryanized Si- 
dras, 308, 313; conquered (1194) by Mu- 
hammad Ghori, 354; under the Mughals 
(1527), 394; its practical independence 
(1721) under its Nawab Wazir, 407 ; re- 
duced to submission (1764) by the battle 
of Buxar, 479; sale by Hastings (1773) 
of Allahabad and Kora to the Nawab, 
483; the Nawab with British help defeats 
and expels the Rohillas, 483, 484; the 
grounds of Hastings’s action, 483, 484; 
the fine imposed by Hastings on the 


Begam for aiding rebellion, 484; ces- 
sion of the Doab to Wellesley, 489 ; 
annexed (1856) for misgovernment by 
Lord Dalhousie, 507. 


1a 


Padumawatt, the, an allegorico-historical 
poem by Malik Muhammad (1540), 
written in Eastern Hindi, 4303; based 
on the siege and capture (1303) of Chitor 
by Ala-ud-din, 431. 

Pagodas, coins of Southern India, 150- 
153. 

Paintings, of the caves of Ajanta, the only 
ancient Indian, 117; their technique, 
age, subjects, and merits considered, 
117-119; their origin (probably Per- 
sian) and affinities discussed, 119, 121; 
paintings of the early Mughal period, 
129, 130; Akbar’s patronage and failure 
to found a national school, 130, 131. 

Paithan plates, the, 33, 34, 60. 

Pal (Buddhist) dynasty (A.D. goo-1000) 
of Bengal, 316, 317. 

Palaces, halls, gateways, &c., architectu- 
rally notable, the Jahaz Mahal and 
Hindola palaces, and many others at 
Mandu, 186, 187; the Alai Darwaza 
(gateway), 183; the Dakhil or Salami 
gateway at Gaur, 190; Kotwali Dar- 
waza (gateway) at Gaur, I92; at 
Bidar, 194; at Bijapur, 197; the savaz 
at Nirmahal, 132; palaces of Shah- 
jahan at Agra and Delhi, 200. 

Palaeography, its inquiry brought up to 
date in Biihler’s /ndische Palacographie 
(1896), 73, now needing revision and 
addition, 73; the methods of further 
progress, 73, and its needs, especially 
of facsimiles of the inscriptions, and 
coins in their varieties, 73, 74, 75. 

Palaeolithic Age, the, and its rare re- 
mains, 89-92; rude stone implements 
of a race of which there are no skulls 
or skeletons, 92; contemporary with 
extinct animals, 91 ; without tombs or 
pottery, 92; the great gulf of time 
between it and the Neolithic Age, 
89, 90; no evidence of continuity be- 
tween palaeolithic men and the subse- 
quent population, go. 

Pali, the sacred language of southern 
Buddhism, its relation to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, 208; its sacred canon, 259. 
See also under Buddhism. 

Pallavaram, prehistoric tombs at, 95, 96. 

Pallavas, the, a powerful and for some 
time ;aramount nation of the South 
(from c. A.D. 400 to 977), 325-334 
passim; their final downfall, 334; their 
capital, Kanchi, twice taken and once 
spared by the Western Chalukyas, 328, 
329; in epigraphy, 29. 
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Pafichalas, with the Kurus, the leading 
peoples of the Brahmana period, 222, 
Zag ase. 

Panchatantra, a collection of fables about 
animals, written in Kashmir by a 
Vishnuite Brahman in the second cen- 
tury B.C., 250; its healthy humour and 
satire, 251; a history of its text and 
translations and wide influence, 250, 
251. 

Pandua, the capital (1345) after Gaur of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Bengal, 
189; its architectural remains, 189, 
190. 

Pandyas, the, of Madura, their attack 
(c. 850) on Ceylon and sack of its 
capital, 331; the tables turned (c. 870), 
Madura taken and plundered, 331; later 
alliance between Madura and Ceylon 
against the Cholas, 331, 332; the Chal- 
as claim to have taken Madura and 
invaded Ceylon, 332; their rule at 
Madura till the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 340; overthrown (1310) by Malik 
Kafir, 343; Madura a province of the 
Vijayanagar empire, 344; their coin- 
age and fish emblem, 150, 152; in epi- | 
graphy, 12 (7.). 

Panini (c. 300 B.c.), his grammar, the 
shortest and fullest in the world, 233, | 
263; its commentaries and adaptations, 
263. 

Panipat, decisive battles at: defeat (1526) 
of Ibrahim Lodi, by Babar, 394; of 
Afghans (1556) by Akbar’s general, 
397; of imperial troops (1739) by 
Nadir Shah, 408; of Marathas (1761) 
by the Afghans and Muhammadans of 
the North, 411. 

Panjabi, its wealth of ballad-poetry, 430. 

Pariahs, represent the old Dravidian stock, 
323; the Tamil Pariah poet and poetess, 

Joe 

Pana domination on north-west fron- 
tier of India, 288, 289. 

Pataliputra, capital of the Mauryan 
dynasty, 104, 156,281, 282, 292. 
Pathan or Turki dynasties of Delhi, 
Muhammadan dynasties before the 
Mughals, 181; their characteristic 

architecture, 182-198. 

Patna massacre (1763), 479. 

Li attavales, or successions of Jain pontiffs, 
going back to 527 B.C., 7, 8; probably 
compiled in ninth century iN Dey 485 
based on more ancient and correct 


royal families, of great antiquity, in- 
exact, and to be used cautiously, 8-11 ; 
the frequent insertion of pedigrees and 
genealogical details in royal and other 
grants, religious and secular, 61, 62. 


Periplus, the, of the Erythraean Sea, its 


geography, 76, 77; the result of per- 
sonal experience of the coast, 76; in- 
accurate in details of interior, 77. 


Permanent Settlement of Bengal, the, of 


Lord Cornwallis (1793) and Sir John 
Shore, 486, 487; its hasty methods, 


487. 


Persia, its cis-Indus Satrapy in India, 


annexed by Darius (500 B.C.), 272 ; its 
extent, population, and wealth, as re- 
ported by Herodotus, 273; the rock 
edicts of Asoka probably suggested by 
those of Darius, 41, 42; Malcolm’s 
mission to, 493. 


Persian influence, on Indian religion, 211 ; 


on art, shown in Asoka’s pillars, &c., 
106, 109, 113, 119, 120; on Indian age, 
75, 140, 142, 146, 147; on architec- 
ture, 158, 166, 197, 198; translation of 
Parichatantra, 250. 


Peshawar, capital of Kanishka, 289. 
Peshwa dynasty, of Poona, the ability and 


success of its founder and organizer of 
the Maratha confederacy, and his first 
three successors, 401; their extensive 
conquests and enforced recognition -at 
Delhi, 401; their relations with the 
British power, 441, 442, 462, 463; the 
blow to their power and the unity of 
the confederacy from the defeat (1761) 
at Panipat, 401; the disputed succession 
and the first (1775) and second Maratha 
(1778) Wars, 442; the disruption of 
the confederacy, 443; the flight (1802) 
of the seventh and last Peshwa, Baji 
Rao II, to British protection, 443 ; his 
acceptance of the Treaty of Bassein, 
443, 491; the resentment of Sindhia at 
his surrender of Maratha independence, 
491; his reinstatement after the third 
War, 443; his intrigues with the chiefs 
against the British, 404; their rising 
and defeat (1817) in the fourth War, 
444, 491; the dethronement of the 
Peshwa and forfeiture of his dominions, 
444, 491; his survival as a pensioner 
till 1853, 444, 495; his adopted son 
Nana Ship proclaimed eighth Peshwa 
during the Mutiny, 444 ; Diaries of the 
Peshwas, 12 and z. 


lists, 8. Peterson, Professor, his detailed reports 


Pedigrees and successions, 7-11; their 


on Sanskrit manuscripts, 19. 


preservation, a national characteristic, | Philosophy (excluding ethics), and its 


8; their abundance in legal transactions 
of to-day, 7 ; of administrative families, 
7; of ordinary cultivators, 7; of re- 
ligious colleges, 7, 8; of kings and 
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literature, 253-261; the doctrines of 
transmigration, as a retributive pur- 
gatory, and of final salvation, common 
to all schools of thought, 253; the 
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conventional distinction between ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy, 253; the six 
orthodox systems or schools, 253-258 ; 
the three heterodox, 258-61; the eclec- 
tic combination of the Vedanta, Yoga, 
and Sankhya systems expounded in 
the Bhagavadgitd, an episode of the 
Mahabharata, 258. 

Phonetics, Vedic, 233. 

Letra dura (Florentine), its introduction 

_ under Jahangir and Shahjahan, 127. 

Pillars and columns, inscriptions on, 42, 
43; the seven famous ‘ pillar-edicts’ 
of Asoka, 42, 43; the most notable 
inscribed column at Allahabad, 43; 
other noteworthy inscribed columns, 43. 

Pindaris, nondescript freebooters in Cen- 
tral India, 494, associated with the 
Marathas and unchecked till 1817 by 
the British, 443, 494, rotited out and de- 


stroyed (1817) by Lord Hastings, 444, | 


495. 

Piprahwa, sé¢éipa at, the oldest (450 B.C.) 
Indian building, described, 102; the old- 
est record on a vase therein, 43, 55, 103, 
133; the contemporary stage of civiliza- 
tion, 102, 103; the great gap between 
its date and the reign (272-231 B.C.) 
of Asoka, 103. 

Plague, bubonic, 526, 527. 

Plassey, battle of (June 23, 1757), 475, 
476, the date of the beginning of British 
empire, 476, its immediate and local 
results to the Company and Clive, 476, 
477; its later and general results, 476. 

Poetics, or treatises on the art of poetry, 
264, 265. 

Police, reform of (1905), 529. 

Pondicherry, founded (1674) by the 
French, 463, its prosperity to 1706, 
463, 464; its French Governors, 
Dumas and Dupleix (1735-54), 470, 
471; successfully defended (1748) 
against Boscawen and Stringer Law- 
rence, 471, 472; invested and capitu- 
lated (1761) to Coote, 473. 

Ponwars, Rajput clan (A.D, 831-1100) 
of Malwa, 311, 312; their famous king 
Bhoja, 311; their overthrow by the 
Solankis, 312, 314. 

Poona, See Peshwa. 

Popham, Captain, his brilliant storm of 
Gwalior (1780), 485. 

Portuguese settlements: the voyage of 

Vasco da Gama (1498) to Calicut, 446, 

447, of Cabral (1500) to Calicut and 

Cochin, 447; the Papal Bull and grant 

to the King of Portugal (1502), 447; 

the expedition of Albuquerque, 447; 

the vice-royalty and policy of Almeida 

(1505-9), 447, 448; the opposition of 

the Sultan of kgypt, 448; the kindliness 

of the Vijayanagar Raya, 346; Albu- 


querque Viceroy (1509-15), 448, seized 
Goa (1510), the future capital of Portu- 
guese India, 448, his political and just 
rule, 448, 449; the general cruelty and 
corruption of Portuguese rule, 448, 
450; the designs of Da Cunha (1529- 
38) on Bengal, 449; the siege of Diu 
by sea and land, 449; the defeat of the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet and of the 
Sultan of Gujarat, 449, 450; De Castro 
(1545-8), warrior, statesman, and friend 
of St. Francis Xavier, 450; Portu- 
guese triumphs over the allied Muham- 
madans (1558-1628), 450, 451; the 
loss of maritime and commercial supre- 
macy due to the drain on Portugal, 
451, to the sacrifice of Portuguese to 
Spanish interests during the union 
(1580-1640) of the two kingdoms, 451, 
and to the rise of the Dutch and English 
powers, 451, 452, 455, 467; Indo- 
Portuguese coinage, 149. 

Porus, powerful king of territory between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab, his resis- 
tance to Alexander, 274, 275 ; his failure 
to prevent the passage of the Jhelum, 
2753; the severe and decisive battle 
near the town of Jhelum, 275 and z.; 
his generous treatment by Alexander, 
275, 276, 277. 

Pottery, primitive, hand- and wheel-made, 
94, 95, no signs of, in palaeolithic re- 
mains, 89, 92; found in neolithic tombs, 
95,96, terra-cotta coffins and sarcophagi, 
95, 90, and seldom elsewhere, 132; the 
engraved /o¢a of the second century B.C. 
at South Kensington, 133. 

Prakrit, its relation to Sanskrit and Pali, 
208 ; its use in the Sanskrit drama, 245 ; 
the language of Jainism, 208, 261, and 
of old Buddhism, 208, 259; its secular 
literature, folk-lore, 267 ; its lyrics, 267; 
its drama, 267 ; its hdvyas, 267, 268. 

Priests, in the older Rigvedic period, royal 
bards and sacrificial substitutes for the 
king, 223, not yet an hereditary caste, 
224, their specialization and supremacy 
a growth of time, 224, 228, 229. 

Prithwi Raj, the last Hindu (Chauhan) 
king (1172-92) of Delhi and Ajmer, 
312, 314; his abduction of the princess 
of Kanauj, 314; overthrow of the 
Chandel king, 314, 315; his first vic- 
tories over and final defeat near Thane- 
sar by the Muhammadans, and death, 
315, 353, 354; his bard and chronicler, 
Chand Bardai, 304, 427. 

Prose and verse, their use in epigraphy, 
3, in Vedic and post-Vedic literature, 
234; In vernacular literature, 415. 

Prussian Companies, favoured or founded 
by Frederick the Great (1750), 466; 
the Bengal Company of Embden, its 
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ultimate failure due to the jealousy of 
its European rivals, 466, 467, the fears 
of the Nawab, 467, and the exigencies 
of Frederick’s European diplomacy, 
467 ; the complaints and refusal of the 
India Company to trade with it, 
407- 

Ptolemy, geography of, a mere compila- 
tion, of general not of particular use, 
773; instances of his misconceptions and 
ignorance, 78; the primary errors in 
the basis of his calculations, 77, 78. 

Pulakesin I, greatly extended the Cha- 
lukya power eastward and southward 
327, 328, defeated the Mauryas, reduced 
kingdoms, and repulsed Harsha. of 
Kanauj, 327, 328, his widespread 
fame, 328; founded (A.D. 615) a new 
Eastem Chalukya dynasty at Vengi, 
328 ; his patronage of art, 119,120; the 
Aihole inscription of his time, 69. 

‘Punch-marked’ coins, of silver, the 
earliest, 135, 136; in North India, 
136, in South India, 150; of copper, 
136, 150; of gold, 152. 

Punjab, annexation (1849) of, 505. See 
also under Northern India azd Sikhs. 
Puranas, the, 14, 15; some use made of 
Vamavalis in their historical chapters, 
14; instances of their meagre, inexact, 
and self-contradictory treatment of 
history, 14, 15; their great omissions, 
14; their treatment of contemporary 
dynasties as successive, 15; the hope- 
less confusion from accepting their date 

for Asoka, 21-24. 

Puranas, the, epic and didactic poems, 
later than and partially derived from 
the Mahabharata, 236, attributable to 
a common source, 236, and commonly 
inculcating the sectarian worship of 
Vishnu, 236; individual Puranas, 236, 
Behe 

Puranas, or silver punch-marked coins, 
136, 137, 151. 

Purusha, and other cosmogonic hymns 
of the Rigveda, 218, 219. 

‘Pygmy flints,’ immense numbers dis- 
coyered in the Vindhya Hills and else- 
where, 92, generally, as elsewhere, in 
the floors of dwellings, 93, their fre- 
quently minute size and probable use, 
93; of early Neolithic period, 93; 
possibly the work of palaeolithic slaves 
of neolithic masters, 93. 


Q. 

Qabajah, lieutenant of Muhammad 
Ghori, 355, 358; ruler (1206-28) of 
Sind and Multan, 370. 

Qutb Shahis of Golconda and Hyderabad, 
Muhammadan dynasty (1512-1687) 
founded by a reyolter from the Bah- | 


(eee) 


manis, 390; the usual wars, 390; 
joined in the destruction of Vijayanagar, 
390; foundation (1612) of Hyderabad, 
390; paid tribute to the Mughals (1635), 
to the Marathas (1667), 390; ex- 
tinguished (1687) by Aurangzeb, 390; 
a table of the dynasty, 390. 

Qutb-ud-din, Ibak (of the Powerless 
Finger), his conquests (1192-1203) for 
his master, Muhammad Ghori, 354, 
Slave king of Delhi (1206-10), 357, 
Iyaldiiz’s revolt, 358; built the great 
Qutbi mosque, 357. See also under 
Kutb Minar. 

k. 

Rafi-ud-darajat and Rafi-ud-daulah, Mu- 
ghal emperors (1719), sickly puppets 
in the hands of the Saiyid brothers, 406. 

Raghavapandaviya, an epic (A.D. 800) of 
artificial ingenuity by Kaviraja, 241. 

Kaghuba, claimant to Peshwaship, with 
British support, 442, 443. 

Railings, on Buddhist stepds, 105, 159- 
161, 

Railways system, inaugurated by Lord 
Dalhousie, 504. ; 

Rajaraja I, energetic king (g85-1o12) of 
the Cholas, his wide conquests, includ- 
ing Ceylon, 333; his successful inter- 
ference in the Eastern Chalukyan king- 
dom, 334; his coinage, 152. 

Rajasekhara (A.D. 900), an imitative 
and tedious dramatist, in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, 249, 267. 

Rajasthani literature, 430. 

Rijataranigint, the (1148-49), of Kal- 
hana, a history of Kashmir from 2448 
B.C., 16, 21; the only Hindu attempt 
at a general history, 15, 16, 263; its 
enumeration and criticism of pre- 
decessors, 16; professesto have consulted 
original sources, 16; its puerile chro- 
nology, 16; instances of its unreliability 
for any but contemporary or recent 
events, 16 and z.; its importance and 
value notwithstanding, 263. 

haavalikathe, ‘story of the succession of 
kings,’ a Kanarese compilation of last 
century, 6; an imaginative production 
of no historical value, 6 

Rajputs, the, mediaeval representatives of 
the Kshattriyas, 308; their original 
homes in Rajputana and Southern Oudh, 
308; spread all over India between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, 308 ; 
the chief political factors of the period, 
308; not of pure Aryan but of mixed 
native and foreign blood, 308, 309; 
their subsequent homogeneity due to 
intermarriage, a common code of 
honour, common customs, 309; their 
mythical origin, on Mount Abu, 309 ; 
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enumeration of chief Rajput clans, 311- 
314; their civilization and patronage 
of arts and letters described, 315 ; their 
bardic chroniclers, 427; the splendour 
of their architecture, in temples and 
forts of stone, 316; the Deccan, the 
home of philosophy, largely the source 
of their civilization and architecture, 
316; their overthrow by the Muham- 
madan invaders in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 318, 354, 3553 their 
survival due to the wars and jealousies 
of the later Muhammadan kingdoms, 
318, 355-357 e¢ passim; their final 
incorporation in the Mughal empire 
by Akbar, 398; their revival under 
his favour, and support of the Mughal 
empire, 318, 398; their revolt against 
Aurangzeb, headed by his son, 403; 
campaign of Bahadur Shah against 
(1708), 405; abandoned by the British 
to Holkar and Sindhia, 492, 494; after 
last Maratha War received under British 
protection, 495, 496. 

Rama, hero of an episode in the Maha- 
bharata, 236, of the Ramayana, 237, 
238; the epic literature and religion of 
his legend founded by Ramanuja, 254, 
416-421; the earlier teaching of Rama- 
nanda compared with that of the later 
Tulsi Das, 417-419; compared with 
Krishna-worship, 422. See also wnder 
Krishna avd Vishnu. 

Lama-chartita-manasa, the Eastern Hindi 
rendering by Tulsi Das of the Ram- 
ayana, 232, 419. 

Ramananda, a schismatic member (in the 
fifteenth century) of RKam@nuja’s sect, 
416; founded a new and universal sect 
and taught in the vernacular, 416; 
Kabir, one of his apostles, 416, 417. 

Ramanuja, a later (twelfth century) com- 
mentator on the Vedanta textbooks, 254, 
338; his substitution of faith (6hakiz) 
and union with God for knowledge and 
identity, 254; his quasi-Christian doc- 
trine of a Supreme Deity and of his 
incarnation in the Great Example, 416; 
the strict rules of his sect, 416; his 
later continuators and disciples, Rama- 
nanda and Kabir, 416. 

Ramayana, the (500-200 B.C.), an elabo- 
rate Sanskrit epic, comprising, firstly, 
the quasi-historical adventures of Rama 
(of Oudh) and the recovery of his wife 
Sita, 237, 238, secondly, a fabulous 
and mythological story, 238, commonly 
but erroneously supposed to be an 
allegory of the Aryan conquest of the 
South, 238; its ideal standards of vir- 
tue and purity, 238; its later Vishnu- 
ite additions, 238; the Bible in the 
Hindi version of Tulsi Das (1532-1623), 
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of Northern India, 238; the prototype 
of the Advyas, 240; other versions in 
other languages and dialects, 421. 

Ram-das, a Marathi poet, and spiritual 
teacher of Sivaji, 431, 432. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab’ and founder of the Sikh 
kingdom, 503; his capital at Lahore 
and conquests, 503; kept his promise 
to Metcalfe not to cross the Sutlej, 503. 

Rashtrakiitas, the (or ‘ Rattas,’ 330, 340, 
341), their power north and south of 
the Vindhyas, in the fifth century, 326; 
overthrew (760)the Western Chalukyas, 
329, and became lords of the centre and 
west of South India, 330; their wars, 
331-334; their overthrow after two cen- 
turies by the revived Western Chaluk- 
yan power, 333; disappear from history 
at the end of the tenth century, 335 ; 
in epigraphy, 7, 10, 13, 20. 

Rathor dynasty of Kanauj and Jaunpur, 

-its rise (1040) and glory, 314 ; the 
horse-sacrifice by the last Rathor, 314; 
Prithwi Raj, the only absentee, ab- 
ducted his daughter, 314; finally over- 
thrown (1200) by the Muhammadans, 
315; founded in Marwar the kingdom 
of Jodhpur, 318; its coinage, 142, 143. 

Raths (Dravidian) or ‘Seven Pagodas’ 
of Mamallapuram, 171. 

Ratnavali,‘ The Pearl Necklace,’ a play of 
court life, attributed to king Harsha, 
247, 248. 

Raziyah, the only queen-regnant (1237- 
40) of Delhi, daughter of Altamsh, 
359; her rare coinage, 144. 

Relic-receptacles, inscriptions on, from 
Buddhist s¢éfas, 43-45, 159; the 
steatite vase from Piprahwa, the oldest 
known Indian record, locating Kapila- 
vastu, the paternal home of the great 
Teacher, 43, 44, 55; other steatite 
caskets, corroborating Buddhist ac- 
counts of missions sent to border coun- 
tries, 44, 45; peculiarities of alphabet 
used in three inscribed stone receptacles, 


Repobies in prehistoric India, 272. 

Rice’s Lpigraphia Carnatica, 63. 

Rigveda, the, the most important and old- 
est of the Vedas, 209-227; a book of 
1017 psalms, grouped in ten books, 
each the work of a different family 
of seers, 209, and differing in date, 
language, and subject, 210; its canoni- 
cal texts unchanged during 2,500 years, 
210; its accent and metre, 210, 211; 
its personification of gods of natural 
phenomena, 211, 212; its tendency to 
resolve polytheism into monotheism and 
pantheism, 212; the generally benefi- 
cent character of its gods, 212; its 
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principal gods and goddesses, 212-216; | 
its gods of heaven, 213, 214, of air, 214, 
of earth, 214, 215; its demigods and 
heroes, 216; its view of a future life, 
217; its cosmogony, 218, 219; its 
geography, 219, 220; its flora, fauna, 
and metals, 220, 221; its picture of 
life and society, 221-227. 

Rime, in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and vernacular 
poetry, 241, combined with metre, 241. 

Rings. See Signet-rings in Epigraphy avd 
Seals. 

Ripon, Lord, Viceroy (1880-4), con- 
clusion of second Afghan War, 518, 
519; development of local self-govern- 
ment, 519, in administration and edu- 
cation, 520; abolition of customs duties 
1882), 520; Department of Agricul- 
ture and Bengal Tenancy Bill, 520, 521. 

Ritu-samhara, «Cycle of the Seasons,’ a 
lyric poem of Kalidasa, 242. 

Rivers in the Rigveda, 219, 220. 

Roberts, Sir Frederick (now Earl), his 
march (1879) to Kabul, 518; from 
Kabul (1880) to Kandahar and total 
rout of Ayib Khan’s army, 519; as 
Commander-in-Chief strengthened the 
north-western frontier, 522. 

Rocks, inscriptions on, 41, 42; the most 
famous the fourteen rock-edicts of Asoka 
(264-227 B.C.), 41, probably an imita- 
tion of the great king Darius, 41,42; the 
rock at Girnar with three records, 42, 
other noteworthy rock-inscriptions, 42. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, English ambassador 
(1615-8) to Jahangir, 400, 457; his re- 
marks on the imitative capacity of 
Hindn art, 130. 

Rohillas, an Afghan tribe on the frontiers 
of Oudh, 483; their cruelty and in- 
trigues with the Marathas, 484; their 
defeat and expulsion (1773-4) by the 
Nawab with British aid, 411, 412, 484. 

Roman influence on India and Indian art, 
112, 113, 114, 290; on coinage of the 
Kushan period, 138, 139. 

Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Strathnairn), 
campaign in Central India, 513. 

Ruddle, or hematite, drawings in caves of 
Vindhyan Hills, 94; probably neolithic 
and coeval with ‘ pygmy flints,’ 94, 95. 

Rudra, the earliest form of Siva, in the 
Rigveda, 213, 214. 

Rudramma, Ganapati queen (1257-95) of 
Warangal, 341; Marco Polo’s testi- 
mony to the excellence and popularity 
of ker rule, 341. 

Rupee, the fall and fluctuations in its 
value, 524; Indian mints closed (1893) 
to the free coinage of silver, 524, 525 ; 
its fall (1895) to Is. 1d. and subsequent 
slow rise, 525; fixed (1898) at Is. 4a, 
148, 528; the history of its coinage by 
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the East India Company, 148; szkka 
rupees, 148, 153; the standard weight 
and value of the modern rupee, 148. 

Russia, aggressions and diplomacy of, in 
connexion (1837) with Persian siege of 
Herat, 500; as one of the causes of the 
Mutiny, 509 ; in connexion with the Af- 
ghan affairs and war (1878-81), 518; the 
Panjdeh incident (1885) and the Bound- 
ary Commission, 521,522; in connexion 
with the Pamirs (1891-2), 524; the 
Pamir agreement (1895), 525; in con- 
nexion with Tibet, 527. 

Sacrifice, religious, the development and 
elaboration of its ritual and efficacy by 
the Brahmans, 2c9, 212, 224, 228, 229, 
230, 232. 

Sagala or Sakala (of the epics), its several 
wrong identifications, 80, 81, really 
Sialkot, 81. 

Sagauli, Treaty of (1815), regulating our 
present relations with Nepal, 494. 

Saiyid brothers, the two, ‘the king- 
makers,’ made four and overthrew two 
Mughal emperors, 405-407; their suc- 
cess against Jaunpur and the Sikhs and 
with the Jats, 406, their alliance with, 
and concession (1718) of chawth to, the 
Marathas, 406, 441 ; the assassination of 
one, the defeat (1720) of the other, due 
to general discontent, 407. 

Saiyid dynasty of Delhi (1414-51), 367; 

, table of, 369. 

Saiva movement, the great, 435. 

Sakas (or Parthians), tribes of the upper 
Jaxartes, displaced and thrust forward 
by the Yueh-chi, 287, overwhelmed 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms, 287, 
occupied Seistan and parts of Northern 
India, 287, 288, founded an Indo- 
Parthian dynasty (100 B.C.-A.D. 50), 
288; the legend of St. Thomas anil 
king Gondophares, 288; the Saka Sa- 
trap dynasty of Surashtra, extinguished 
(390) by Chandragupta II, 292, 325. 

Sakuntala, a romantic drama of Kali- 
dasa, 246, admired and its prologue 
imitated by Goethe, 246, 247; the use 
of a ring in, 29. 

Sakyas (of tradition), the kinsmen of 
Buddha, enshrined his relics, 102, ruth- 
lessly massacred, 55, the name confused 
with Sakas, 5 (7.). 

Salbai, Treaty of (1782), between Warren 
Hastings and the Marathas, 443, 485. 
Salim Shah, Sir, emperor of Delhi (1545- 
54), maintained his father’s position, 

396. 

Samaveda, the, one of the later Vedas, 
almost entirely derived from the Rig- 
veda, 227, 229. 
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Sammahs, local Rajput rulers (1351-1520) 
of Sind, with capital at Tatta, 364, 
370. 

Sainudiaseptes son of Chandragupta I 
(A. D. 326-75), his energy, ambition, 
and accomplishments, 290, 291; the 
great extent of his empire, 291; as 
emperor of India revived the long 
obsolete ‘ horse-sacrifice,’ 38, 291; the 
value and interest of the Sanskrit record 
of his deeds, 291, 292; his eulogy on 
the Asoka column at Allahabad, 50. 

Sanchi, the ruins of s¢#pas and other 
buildings described, 108, 109, 159, 161. 

Sangala, the siege, capture, and razing of, 

_ by Alexander, 276, 277. 

Sankara or Sankaracharya (b. A.D. 788), 
the famous commentator upon the 
Vedanta textbook, the Bra@hma-sitra, 
254; largely associated with the re- 
vival of Brahmanism and the rejection 
of Buddhism, 254. 

Sankaravarman (A.D. 883-902), a2 famous 
warrior and builder-king of Kashmir, 
310; the permanence of his revenue 
system, 310, 

Sankhya, an orthodox but godless sys- 
tem of philosophy, founded by Kapila 
(c. 550 B.C.), 256, 257; a theory of 
evolutionary dualism opposed to earlier 
monism, 256; its cosmogony, a recur- 
ring series of cycles of differentiation by 
gunas, evolution, existence, and dissolu- 
tion, 219, 256; its psychology of the 
relations between matter and soul and 
their final isolation, 256, 257; next to 
the Vedanta in influence, 257; the basis 
of Jainism and Buddhism, 258. 

Sanskrit literature, ch. vi, pp. 206-269; 
its importance as the key to Hindu 
civilization and as a guide to the study of 
human evolution, 206; its two periods, 
(a) Vedic, religious, 207-233, (0) San- 
skrit, secular,233-266; (a) Vedic period, 
its three strata of (1) Vedas, 209-229, 
(2) Brahmanas and Upanishads, 229- 
232, (3) the Siitras (500-200 B.C.), 232- 
233; (4) Sanskrit or post-Vedic litera- 
ture, the epics: the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, 234-237, the Ramayana 
and court epics (Advya) in poetry and 
prose, 237-241; lyrical poetry (A.D. 
400-1100), 242, 243; the drama, 243- 
250; fairy-tales and fables, 250-252; 
aphoristic poetry, 252,253; philosophy, 
the six orthodox schools of, 253-258; 
the three heterodox schools of Buddh- 
ism, 258-260, of Jainism, 260, 261, of 
Lokayatas or Materialists, 261; legal 
literature, 262; history, 263; grammar 
and lexicography, 263, 264; poetics, 
264, 265; mathematics and astronomy, 
265, 266; medical literature, 266 ; secu- 


lar Prakrit literature, 266-268 ; biblio- 
graphy, 268, 269. 

Sanskrit or post-Vedicliterature, 233-266 ; 
distinguished from the Vedic literature 
by its secularism, Trinitarian theology, 
and pessimism, 233, 234, by its form of 
narrative poetry and its more artificial 
style, 234. 

Sarasvati, a goddess and river in Vedic 
and post-Vedic mythology and poetry, 

, 215; 219, 220. 

Satapatha Brahmana, the, next to the 
Rigveda in importance, 230; its geo- 
graphy and chronology immediately 
before the rise of Buddhism, 230, 231. 

Sati, the history of the practice, 498; in 
the Rigveda, 218, its abolition (1829) 
by Lord William Bentinck, 498. 

Satrap (Saka) dynasty of Surashtra, one 
of the chief powers of India for 
three centuries, 292, 325; extinguished 
by Chandragupta II (390), 292; its 
coinage, 142. 

Savitri, the ‘Stimulator,’ a deity of the 
Rigveda representing the sun, 213. 

Schram, Dr., his tables for the conversion 
of Hindu dates, 65. 

Scottish Company, the (1617-95), the last 
incorporated (1695) by the Scotch Par- 
liament, 464, its failure in the Darien 
scheme, partly owing to English oppo- 
sition, 464; compensation awarded 
(1707) to it in the Act of Union, 464. 

Sculpture, of the early period (250 B. C.- 
A.D. 50), 105-110; of the Kushan 
period (A.D. 50-350), 113-122, mainly 
Buddhist, 114, 115; the Gandhara 
school, 113-115, the school at Amara- 
vati, 115, 117, its decline with Buddh- 
ism, 121; of the Gupta period (320- 
480), 122; mediaeval, 123-125; Mu- 
hammadan buildings, decorations of, 
Hindu, 125, 126, Arabian and Persian 
inlay work, 126,127; Florentine petra 
dura, 127, 128; Mughal patronage of, 
and failure to found a national school, 
TATE TAA, 

Scythian inroads, See Kushan avd Yueh- 
chi. 

Seals, stamped, or impressed by signet- 
rings, as emblems of sovereignty, 29, 
the large and interesting series of, 31, 
instances of their use and importance 
from history and literature, 29-31; re- 
productions of, in copper or bronze, 
attached to copper grants, 29; the places 
and methods of attachment, 32; their 
devices (usually crests) and legends, 31, 
32; seals, with devices only, 33, with 
legends only, 33, with both devices and 
legends, 33; autographs,&c.,and images 
in addition to or in place of, 33; Sunet 
‘seals’ of clay, with devices and legends, 
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38, votive offerings and not attached to 
grants or records, 38; clay seals (pro- 
per) of records, &c., public and _pri- 
vate, secular and religious, recent dis- 
coveries of, 38, 39; clay seal-stamp from 
Kathiawar, with device and legend, 39 ; 
terra-cotta seal, 39; rock-cut moulds 
or stamps for making seals, 48, 49; 
aseal-matrix cut in the rock, 52. 

Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, his re- 
lations with Chandragupta, 281; his 
dispatch of Megasthenes and subse- 
quently of Deimachus as envoys to the 
Mauryan court, 281, 283. 

Self-government, local, development of, 
517, 519, 520, 523. 


Sen dynasty, the (1095-1198), Hinduized 


Bengal, 317; the remains and ruins of 
its ancient capital of Gaur (Lakhnauti), 
188-193. 

Seringapatam, the moral and _ political 
effects of its storm (179g) in fourth 
Mysore War, 490. 

Sesodias (or Gahlots), Rajput clan of 
Mewar at Chitor, 312; their fame from 
the repeated capture of Chitor, 318, 
and their successful resistance to the 
Muhammadans, 318 ; attacked by Ibra- 
him, Lodi, 367. 

Seven Pagodas. See Mamallapuram. 

Sewell, Mr., his Zrdtan Calendar, 65. 

Shah Alam, Mughal emperor (1759- 
1806), son and successor of Alamgir IT, 
411, 412; a fugitive from his father's 
Wazir, 410; his attempts to conquer 
Bihar, 411, 478; after the battle of 
Buxar resided (1764-71) at Allahabad 
under British protection, 411, 479; the 
crushing defeat of the Marathas by 
the Muhammadans under Ahmad Shah, 
Durrani (1761) at Panipat, 411, their 
reappearance (1769) and_ invitation 
(1771) of Shah Alam to Delhi, 411; 
his reign at Delhi (1771-1803) gener- 
ally under Maratha guard and control, 
412; seized and blinded (1788), 412; 
Lord Lake’s defeat (1803) of the Ma- 
rathas and British occupation of Delhi, 
412; British coinage in his name, 148. 

Shahjahan, fifth Mughal emperor of India 
(1627-58), eldest son and successor of 
Jahangir, 400; his operations in the 
Deccan, 400, 401; Kandahar ceded 
(1637) by the Persians, held for eleven 
years, retaken and lost thenceforth to 
the Mughal empire, 4o1; his illness 
and the struggle among his sons for the 
throne, 401; his deposition (1658) by 
the victor, Aurangzeb, 4o1 ; the magni- 
ficence of his court, the glory of his 
empire, 401; the Taj Mahal and his 
other buildings, 401; his patronage of 
Florentine artists, 127; his coinage, 


147; the most magnificent of Indian 
builders, 200, 

Shahn, grandson and heir of Sivaji, 440; 
his long nominal reign (1707-48), 440; 
the transfer of power to his minister, 
the Peshwa, 441. 

Sharki dynasty and architecture. See 
Jaunpur. 

Sher Shah, Sir, Afghan emperor of Delhi 
(1540-45), one of the greatest rulers of 
India, 395; proclaimed himself (1539) 
king of Bengal and Bihar, 273 ; expelled 
Humayin from India, 395; annexed 
Malwa and took Chitor, 395 ; his ex- 
tensive and permanent reforms of the 
coinage, 145, 146; mausoleum of, at 
Sasaram, 183. 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
Governor-General (1793-8), responsible 
for the details of Cornwallis’s Perma- 
nent Settlement of Bengal, 486, 487 ; 
his refusal to help the Nizam (1795) 
against the Marathas, 488. 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab_of Oudh, reluc- 
tantly received Shah Alam, a fugitive 
from Delhi, 411; lost the battle of 
Buxar (1764) to the British, 411; con- 
quered and annexed Rohilkhand (1774) 
with British aid, 411, 412. 

Siddharaja, famous Rajput king and ma- 
gician (1093-1143) of Gujarat, 313; 
carried about the Ponwar king in a 
cage, 313. 

Signet-rings of rulers and their ministers, 
or their impressed stamp on wax or 
clay or cloth, or their reproductions in 
metal, described, 30-33; as vouchers 
and means of identification, 29, 30; as 
seals to copper grants, 29-32; the 
signet-ring of the Maharaja Mahes- 
varanaga, 26, 31. 

Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker, king (1386- 
1410) of Kashmir, 373; permanently 
turned his subjects to Muhammadanism, 


373. 

Sileardax, Lodi, king of Delhi (1489- 
1317), 367; popular, able, and a patron 
of learning, 367. 

Sikandar, Sir, claimant and temporary 
holder of the Stir throne of Delhi, 396. 

Sikh Wars, the first (1845) provoked by 
the Sikhs, 503; the four pitched battles 
of Mudki, Firozshah, Aliwal, and So- 
braon, fought by Sir Hugh Gongh, 503 ; 
the moderate terms of peace imposed 
by Sir Henry Hardinge in the Treaty 
of Lahore, 503; the second (1848-9), 
504, 505; the losses of the British at 
Chilianwala, 505; capture of Multan, 
505; Gough’s crowning victory at 
Gujrat, 505. 

Stkhara, or pyramidal spire, 173, 175, 
180, 
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Sikhs, the, a religious Ilindu sect under 
military discipline, 502; their origin, 
history, and sufferings, 502; with the 
Marathas co-heirs of the Mughal em- 
pire, 502; their confederacies along 
the Sutlej, 502, 503; welded into one 
kingdom with capital at Lahore by 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), 503; his 
engagement (1809) to Metcalfe not to 
cross the Sutlej, 503; the dissensions 
after his death, 503; the first Sikh 
War (1845) and the moderate terms of 
peace, 503; Major Henry Lawrence 
appointed Resident at Lahore, 503; 
second Sikh War (1848-9), 504, 505 ; 
their loyalty during the Mutiny, 511. 

Sikka rupees, 148. 

Silver: of early coinage, most probably 
imported then as now, 136; brass sub- 
stituted for, in the Tughlak coins, 145 ; 
not mentioned in the Rigveda, 321. 

Silver, two (Buddhist) inscriptions on, 
25,; the occurrence of silver plates with 
copper instruments found at Gungeria, 
97, 98. ht 

Sind, its government by local Rajputs 
(1050-1351) and Muhammadan houses 
(1206-1592), 370, 371; Mongol occu- 
pation of, 360-362; British conquest 
of, 502. 

Sindhia (of Gwalior), family of, originally 
generals of the Peshwa, 441. 

Sindhia, Mahadji, defeated (1761) at 
Panipat,411; Warren Hastings’s Treaty 
of Salbai with (1781), after second 
Maratha War, 442, 443; took (1788) 
Delhi and ruled the emperor, 412, 443. 

Sindhia, Daulat Rao (1794-1827), the 
military head of the Marathas, 488, 
490; his troops disciplined and 
led by Frenchmen, 488; resented the 
Treaty (1802) of Bassein, 491; defeated 
(1803) at Assaye and Laswari, 443. 491; 
ceded territory and occupation of Delhi, 
491; his cruel treatment of the Rajputs 
between the third and the last Maratha 
Wars, 492, 494; his association with 
the Pindaris, 444, 494, 495, overawed 
(1817) by Lord Hastings’s army, during 
last War, 495. 

Singhana, Yadava king (1210-47), his 
constant wars and defeat of the Hoy- 
salas and others, 341; his encourage- 
ment of astronomy, 341. 

Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal (1756-7), 
474; took Calcutta, 474, the Black 
Hole, 474, 475; the conspiracy started 
by Clive to set up Mir Jafar in his place, 
475; his murder after the battle of 
Plassey (1757), 476. 

Sisunaga dynasty of North India (600 n.c.), 

2, 273) 274- 

Sittar, a Tamil sect (seventeenth century) 
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of pure theists, quietists in religion, 
alchemists in science, 435; a version of 
one of their mystical poems, 435, 430. 

Siva, a minor god in the Rigveda, 213, as 
Rudra terrible, 213, 214; in the later 
Vedas, 228; in post-Vedic literature, 
233; the rise of the Hindu cult,305,306, 
317, 3233; his cult and literature, 425- 
427; inthe Tamil country and Kanara, 
425, 420; in Bengal for long replaced 
by the cult of his bride, Durga, his 
Energic Principle, under the name of 
Kali or Chandi, 426, 427; the one god 
of the Sittars, 435. 

Sivaji Bhonsla (1627-80), the national 
hero of the Marathas, and founder of 
their power, 439, founded a kingdom 
and created a nation, 440; his rising 
against the Muhammadan powers, 402, 
440; sacked Surat but had to surrender 
to Aurangzeb, 440; re-established his 
power and was crowned at Raigarh, 
403, 440; invaded the Deccan, and 
threatened Madras (1664-77), 459; 
death, 4509. 

Skandagupta (A.D. 455-80), his early 
successes against the White Huns, 294 ; 
his final reverses and the overthrow of 
the Gupta empire, 294. 

Slave dynasty of Delhi (1206-90), 357- 
363, table of, 368; its coinage, 144, 145. 

Sleeman, Captain, with Lord W. Bentinck, 
the suppressor of thag7, 498. 

Smythe, Thomas, of the Levant Company, 
first Governor of the East India Com- 
pany, 454- 

Snake or serpent worship. See Naga. 

Solankis, Rajput clan (A.D. 941-1298) of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, 311; conquered 
the Ponwars, 311, 313. 

Soma, a high deity, personifying the soma 
plant and juice in the Rigveda and 
Avesta, 215, 232; the plant, 220, 225. 

Sdémadéva, a Kashmiri poet and chroni- 
cler (1070), 19, 20, 252, 267. 

Somésvara I, Western Chalukya_ king 
(1044-69), 336; defeated the Chdlas 
and stormed Kajichi, 336; his pious 
death or suicide in the Tungabhadra 
river, 336. 

Somnath, sack of (1024) by Mahmid ot 
Ghazni, 352; ‘ The Gates of Somnath’ 
and Lord Ellenborough, 501, 502. 

South India, temples of, 124, 125. 

Southern India, Hindu period of, from the 
fourth century A.D. to the Muhammadan 
conquests, ch. ix, pp. 321-349; then, as 
now, essentially Dravidian in popula- 
tion, language, and religion, 321-324; 
the Aryan conquest of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., 322; the characteristics of 
the Dravidian race, and their repute 
as soldiers and mariners, 322-324; the 
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Vicissitudes of the Aryan dynasties and 
kingdoms to the end of the tenth cen- 
tury A.D., 324-335; the Andhras (180 
B.C.-A. D. 400), the earliest known, 324- 
326; the predominance of the Pallavas 
during the fifth century, 326, 327; 
their final downfall (957), 334; the 
Chalukyas (from 500 onwards), 327- 
330; the Western Chalukyas of Ba- 
dami (615-760), 328, 329; their revival 
in the tenth century till late in the 
twelfth, 333-339; the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas of Vengi (615-960), 328-330, 
333, 334; the Rashtrakutas (760-goo), 
331-333; the Pandyas of Madura, 324, 
331, 3323; the Cholas, 333; the South 
at the close of the tenth century, 335 ; 
the Deccan during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, 335-339; the revived 
kingdom of the Western Chalukyas 
swept away (1192) by the Yadavas and 
Hoysalas, 335-339; the predominance 
of the Chdlas during the same period 
in the extreme South, 339, 340; the 
struggle for the Deccan between the 
Yadavas of Deogiri from the north and 
the Hoysalas from the south during 
the thirteenth century, 340-342, both 
crushed by the Muhammadan power 
early in the fourteenth century, 342, 
343; the political divisions of Southern 
India before and at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest, 382; the sud- 
den apparition south of the Tunga- 
bhadra and Krishna rivers of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire (1336-1565), 343, 3443 
its stand against the disunited Muham- 
madans for two centuries, 344-347 ; 
its final overthrow (1565) at the battle 
of Talikot by the combined Muham- 
madan powers, 347 ; bibliography, 349. 


Sonthern India, from the Muhammadan 


conquest to the battle of Wandiwash 
(1300-1761), 381-393, 398-404, 470- 
474; the invasion by Ala-ud-din (1294), 
363; the conquest (1305) by Malik 
Kafuir, 382; its political divisions and 
state before and at the conquest, 382 ; its 
speedy revolt from Delhi and estab- 
lishment of independent Muhammadan 
kingdoms, 348, 382-393; the rise of 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
(1336-1556), 343, 344; Akbar’s exten- 
sion of his dominion into the Deccan, 
398; Jahangir’s invasions, 399, 400; 
Shahjahan’s invasion and imposition of 
tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 400 ; 
Aurangzeb’s campaigns (1682-1707) in 
the Deccan and subjugation of the inde- 
pendent kingdoms, 401-403 ; the whole 
of India as far as Tanjore incorporated 
(1690) in the Mughal empire, 348, 404 : 
the recovery of independence soon after 
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Aurangzeb’s death, 404, 470; the prin- 
cipal Muhammadan and Hindu dynas- 
ties in the South before foreign inter- 
ference and the wars in the Carnatic 
between the English and French, 470; 
their struggle for supremacy in South 
India, 471-474, terminated (1761) by 
the battle of Wandiwash, 473. See also 
under Muhammadan India. 

Stein, Dr., his discovery of traces of Gan- 
dhara sculpture, of frescoes and gems, 
and of early MSS. in Chinese Turkistan, 
625, 113, 120; 134. 

Stephens, Thomas (1579), Rector of the 
Jesuit College in Salsette, the first 
Englishman known to have reached 
India, 453, the great effect of his letters 
home, 453. 

Stone, the great bulk of inscriptions re- 
corded on, 41, in different forms, 41-49. 

Stone Age, the, of primitive man, divided 
by a great gulf of time into Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic Ages, 89, 90, followed 
by the Bronze Age elsewhere, 89, but 
in India by a Copper Age, 90, 97. 

Stone architecture, the gradual transition 
to, fram wooden, 156, 157, 160; part 
of the reconstructed (Rajput) civiliza- 
tion, 315, 316. 

Stiipas, originally tumuli to hold relics, 
159; evolution of, from a cupola to a 
tower, 104, 156, 159-161; Jain, 110, 
III, 169; decoration of, 111, 158-161; 
notable: Jarasandha-ki baithak, 158, 
the Sanchi-Kanakheda, 108, 109, 159, 
161, of Amaravati, 115, 116, 161, of 
Manikyala, 167, at Bharhut, 106-108. 

Stiipas, inscriptions recorded on exterior 
of, 45-47; record at Bharaut of the 
Sunga dynasty, next, in the Puranas, 
to the Maurya, 45; of the early division 
of the Buddhist canon of scripture, 46 ; 
other records of historical, religious, 
and geographical interest and value, 
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Gieeuhe fourth caste, aborigines reduced 
to slavery, 221, 224, their possible con- 
nexion later with the Rajputs, 308 ; 
their modern prominence and impor- 
tance, 323. 

Siimras, Rajput rulers of Sind (1os0- 
1351), conyerts to Muhammadanism, 
370: 

Sunga dynasty, the (184-72 B.C.), of 
Northern India, 45, 286; the defeat of 
Menander, Graeco-Bactrian king (153), 
by its founder, 287. 

Sir Das, the blind bard of Agra, 422; his 
Str-sigar, a collection of songs on the 
legend of Krishna, 423, the purest speci- 
men of Western Hindi, 422, 423. 

Stir emperors of Delhi, 395-397; a table 
of, 413; their coinage, 145, 140. 
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Surat, English factory founded (1608) by 
Aldworthe, 457; its importance com- 
mercially and as a Presidency, 457, 459; 
the subordination (1630) of Bantam to 
it, 457, of Madras and Bengal (1658), 
458; defeat by Rest of the Portuguese 
at Swally (1615), 455; transfer of seat 
of Western Presidency from it to Bom- 
bay (1687), 459; Sivaji hardly repulsed 
from (1664), 459. 

Surman’s embassy (1715-7) to Delhi, 462, 

Susruta, a great surgeon of Penares in the 
second century A.D., 266. 


Siitras, the, the last (500-200 B.C.) phase 


of Vedic literature, 209, 232, 2333 con- 
cise prose compendia of the ritual of 
the individual 232; revealed (Srauta), 
traditional (Smarta and Grihya), cus- 
tomary (Dharma), 232, 233. 

Swally, port of Surat, defeat by Best (1615) 
of Portuguese off, 455. 

Swedish Company, the, a resuscitation of 
the Ostend Company, 466. 
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Taila II, descendant and restorer (c. g8c) 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty and 
dominion, 333. 

Taimtir the Lame (1336-1405), Turkish 
conqueror and invader (1398), of India, 
306, 367 ; his seven months’ campaign : 
crossed the Indus (1398), took Multan 
and Bhatner, 366, defeated Mahmid 
Tughlaq at Delhi, 366, pillage end 
massacre of Delhi, 366, crossed the 
Jumna to Hardwar (1399), 366, ad- 
vanced as far as Jainmu, 367, his march 
back over the Indus, 367. 

Taj Mahal, the, at Agra, the mausoleum 
of Shahjahan’s wife, 127, 199, 200, 
401. 

Talikot, battle of (1565), and fall of 
Vijayanagar empire, 347, 386. 

Tamil literature, originally and for long 
Jain, 434, 435, its Pariah poet and 
poetess, 435; its Krishna and Siva 
hymnologies, 425, 426; the Sittar 
theists, 435; its modern poets, 436; 
the worthlessness (historically) of its 
chronicle of kings, 6,7, of its historical 
poems, Ig. 

Tarkans, relatives and successors of the 
Arghiins as rulers of Sind (1544-92), 
ager 

Taxila, early capital of Northern India, 
2723; submission of its king Ambhi 
(Omphis) to Alexander, 274, 275; 
coins of, 137. 

Telugu literature, 437, its patronage by 
Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar, himself 
an author, 437. 

Temples: Hindu and Jain, their early cha- 
racteristics, 167; their evolution from 
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Buddhist shrines, 168; Jain in Kanara, 
170; Dravidian, 171-173; Indo-Aryan, 
178, 181; of South India, 124, 125. 

Temples, architecturally notable: at 
Madura, 124, at Trichinopoly, 125, at 
Aihole, 168, 175, 178, at Pattadkal, 
168, 172, 175, 178; of Martand, 169; 
(Jain) at Mudbidri, 170; (Dravidian) 
of the Kailasa ct Ellora, 172, at Tan- 
jore, 173, at Srirangam, 173; (Chalu- 
kyan), at Hangal, 175, 178, of Hoy- 
salesvara, at Halebid, 176, 177, Bala- 
gami, and many others in the South, 
176, 177; (Jain) at Mount Abu and 
Nagda, 124,179; (Chandel) at Khaju- 
raho, 124, 179, 180; (Indo-Aryan) 
at Bhubaneswar, 124, 180; the Black 
Pagoda at Kanarak, 180, 181. 

Thagi, or professional strangling, sup- 
pression (1826-35) of, by Lord William 
Bentinck and Captain Sleeman, 498. 

Thomas, St., the Apostle, and Gondo- 
phernes, 288; in epigraphy, 5 and 72. 

Tibet mission (1904), 527. 

Tipt Sultan of Mysore, treaty (1784) of 
status quo with, after second Mysore 
War, 480; heavily mulcted in money 
and territory after (1792) third Mysore 
War, 487; his discontent and intrigues 
with the French, 488, 490; fourth My- 
sore War (1799), 490; his defeat and 
death at storming otf Seringapatam, 
490; liberal treatment of his children, 
490; partition of his territories, 490 ; 
his coinage, 153. 

Tirah campaign (1897-8), 525, 520. 

Tiru-vasagam, or ‘ Holy Word,’ a poem 
of the cult of Siva, 426. 

Todar Mal, Akbar’s Hindu financier, his 
system of land revenue, 399. 

Tomars, Rajput clan, in Hissar and about 
Delhi (736-1153), 310, 312; the tradi- 
tional (736) founders, the actual forti- 
fiers(1052), of Delhi, 312; theircoinage, 
142; the Tomars of Gwalior (1486- 
1516) under Man Singh, 318. 

Tombs, unknown to palaeolithic men, 92, 
94-97; of Neolithic Age, rare in India, 
95, instances of, 95,96; women buried 
at full length, men cramped up, 95; 
terra-cotta coffins and sarcophagi, 93, 
96; identical with those in Assyria, 96; 
megalithic tombs, mostly of Iron Age, 
95; abundant, of various forms and 
times, in Southern India, 96; oftenest 
of cremated remains, 96 ; urn-burial of 
the whole body, 96. 

Toranas, or gateways, at Sanchi, 108 
159, 160, 

Tradition, as preserved in literature, ex- 
tent of its value, 19, 70; its report or 
picture generally coloured by con- 
temporary bias or influence, 19; in- 
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stances of its inexactness and confusion, 
as reported by Hiuen-tsiang, 7o-72, 
in respect of the date of Kanishka, 70, 
71, and of the identification of different 
persons and places, 71, 72; genuine 
tradition to be distinguished from 
dressed-up modern counterfeits, 72, 73. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 289. 

Transmigration of the soul, not found in 
the Vedas, 217 ; inthe Upanishads, 231; 
probably in its crudest form borrowed 
from the aborigines, 253; developed 
and moralized by the Aryans, 253; the 
fact and reasons of its firm hold on all 
schools (except the Materialists) of 
Indian thought and religion, 253. 

Tribes, principal Vedic, 222. 

Trinity, the post-Vedic, 233,235, not iden- 
tical with the Hindu, 414 and .; the 
Trinity in Unity of the Puranas, 236. 

Tripitaka, the, Pali canon of Buddhism, 
259. 

Tughlag dynasty of Delhi (1320-1413), 
364-366 ; table of, 369 ; the disintegra- 
tion of the kingdom towards its close, 
366, completed by the invasion (1398) 
of Taimtir, 366; its (Pathan) architec- 
ture, 183, 184. 

Tukaram (b. 1608), originally a Sudra 
huckster, finally a devotee and (Krishna) 
Marathi poet, 424, 425. 

Tulsi Das (1532-1623), one of the great- 
est reformers and poets of India, 417- 
421; the guide of ninety millions in 
Upper India, 417; his doctrine of the 
Supreme Deity, of his incarnation to 
relieve human sin, of the celestial 
humanity of Rama, 418; its resem- 
blance to and derivation from Nestorian 
Christianity, 418; his free rendering 
into Eastern Hindi of the Ramayana, 
232, 418, 419; his other works, 419, 
420; the ennobling influence of his life 
and writings on the moral and religious 
atmosphere, 421. 

Twenty-four Parganas, grant of, in 7agir, 
to Clive (1757), 477- 


U. 


Upanishads, the, ritually a part of the 
Brahmanas, but speculatively essentially 
different, 230; their fundamental doc- 
trine of the identity of the individual 
atman (soul) with the world déman, 
231, 254; the theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls and of ava, 231; their 
four chronological groups, 231, 232. 

Urdii literature, in the Deccan, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, 429; its principal dead and 
living authors, 420, 430. 

Um-burial of whole body, dissected or 
pounded, 96; elsewhere and at Adi- 


chanalliir, 96, 97. 


V. 

Vagbhata the Elder (A.D, 600), a famous 
medical writer, 266. 

Vaiseshika, an orthodox system of philo- 
sophy, classifying ideas and explaining 
the origin of the world from atoms, 
255. 

Vakkaleri plates, the so-called, 27, 28, 


329. 

Vallabhacharya, the founder (in the six- 
teenth century) of the cult and litera- 
ture of Krishna, 421, 422. 

Vamsavalis (or Rajavalis) lists of the lineal 
successions of kings, their antiquity and 
use, 8; in the Puranas for India itself, 
14,15; in the Adajataramygini for Kash- 
mir, 16; in the Vasmsaval for Nepal, 
8, 9; their absence of fixed dates, 8; 
their varying recensions, 8, 10; illus- 
trations of their use and its limitations, 
Q-I1, 21; partial use of, in the Puranas, 
14, 15; the occurrence of the name of 
Asoka in different lists assumed as a 
possible synchronous point, 22, 23, the 
result a maze of confusion, 24. 

Varuna, a deity of the Rigveda, 213. 

Vasco da Gama, his three voyages to India 
(1498-1524), 446-448; established a 
factory at Cochin (1502), 447; died at 
Cochin, 448. 

Vasudeva (A.D. 185), decline of Kushan 
power under, 290; decadence of coin- 
age, 140. 

Vedanta, the, the dominant philosophy of 
Brahmanism, 253-255 ; anidealmonism, 
systematized and developed from the 
implicit teachings of the Vedas and 
Upanishads, 254; the identification by 
knowledge of the individual soul with 
God, 231, 254; the doctrine of maya 
or cosmic illusion, 254; its textbook, 
the Brahma-sitra of Badarayana, and 
Sankara’s commentary, 254; the Ve- 
danta-sira, or ‘Essence of Vedanta,’ 


255. 

Vedas, the (=‘sacred books or lore’) 
(1500-1000 B,C.), 207-233; a collec- 
tion of hymns, prayers, and formulas, 
209; the Rigveda, 209-227 ; the three 
later Vedas, 227-229. 


| Vedic age of literature (1500-200 B.C.) : 


its locality the whole of Northern India, 
207; its chronology conjectural, 207 ; 
its language an older form of classical 
Sanskrit, 208; its religious character 
throughout, 208 ; its three strata, 209 ; 
the picture in the Rigveda of its life 
and society, 211-227; contrasted with 
post-Vedic literature, 233, 234. 

Vellore, mutiny of (1806), 492. 

Vémana (sixteenth century), the most 
popular of all Telugu authors, 437. 
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Vengi, capital of Eastern Chalukyas, 328. 
Vernacular literature, ch. xi, pp. 414-438 ; 


essentially religious, and based on popu- 
lar Hinduism and not on esoteric Ve- 
dantism, 414, 415 ; many of its writers 
of the humblest rank, 415; the earlier 
period, of poetry ; the later (under Eng- 
lish influence), of prose, 415; the pre- 
sent classification according to (a) objects 
of worship, 416-427 ; (4) language or 
dialect, 427-438; Rama literature, 416- 
421; Krishna literature, 421-425; Siva 
literature, 425-427 ; the literature of the 
several languages, dialects, or locali- 
ties, 427-438. - 

Viharas or Buddhist monastic cells, 158, 
163, 164. 

Vijayanagar empire and capital, the 
(1336-1565), 343-347; founded by 


two Kanarese brothers, of unknown | 


origin, with the title of Raya, 343, 344; 
comprised the whole peninsula south 
of the Krishna and Tungabhadra, 343, 


344; the rallying-point of the terror- | 


stricken Hindus against the Muham- 
madans for two centuries, 343; Firish- 
ta’s account of the Hindu revival, 


344, aided by dissensions among the | 


Muhammadans and revolts against 
Delhi, 344, 346; the succession (1366- 
1493) of great wars with varying suc- 
cess against the Bahmanis, 344-346; 
the success of Krishnadéva (1509-1530), 
the greatest of the Rayas, 346; the 
union of the five Sultans provoked by 
the insolence of Rama Raya, 347; the 
total defeat (1565) of Vijayanagar at 
the battle of Talikot, 347; the great 
city sacked and left in ruins to this day, 
347; the nominal survival of a Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty farther south, 347; its 
grant (1639) of land at Madras to the 
English Company, 348. 

Vijayanagar, archaeology and architecture 
of, 125; coinage of, 150, 152. 
Vikrama, legend or myth of an era 
of that name, 4; its long and wide 
influence, 4; its real character and 
origin brought to light from inscrip- 
tions, 4, 5 and z. ; part of it rests upon 
a very early rivalry between Jains and 
Buddhists, 5 (7.); Max Miiller’s theory, 
23 


Vikramaditya I}, of the Western Chaluk- | 


yas (733-747), thrice defeated the Palla- 
vas, took and spared their capital, 
Kafichi, 329. 

Vikramaditya VI, of the Western Chaluk- 
yas (1070-1126), defeated and deposed 
his brother, 337; his long and generally 
peaceful reign, 337; his liberal patron- 
age of learning and Buddhism, 337; 
the rise of the Hoysalas, 337, 338; 


Bilhana’s historical and imaginative 

chronicle of, 18, 242, 337- : 

Vikramorvasé, a romantic drama of Kali- 
dasa, 247. 

Viragals, or hero-stones, 51; also grants, 
60 


Vishnu, a benevolent deity less promiment 
in the Rigveda than m modan Hin- 
duism, 213, 214; in the later Vedas, 
228; in post-Vedic literature, 233; his 
Avatars or philanthropic imcamations 
in the Puranas and earlier, 214, 236; 
the rise of the Hindu ealt, 305, 306, 


317, 323- See also under Krishna and 


Rama. 

Vratakhanda, the, of Hémadri (1260-71), 
omissions and imaceuracies proved by 
inscriptions in the account of the Deva- 
giri- Yadava kings, 20, 21- 


WwW. 

Wandiwash, battle of (1799), 473- 

Warangal, Hindu kingdom m north- 
east Deccan, 340, 341, 343, 344, 345. 
363, 382 ; allied with Vijayanagar and 
involved in its final mm, 384. Sze 
also under Ganapatis of Andhra and 
Kakatiyas. 

Wargaon, ignominious convention of, with 
Marathas (1778), 442, 491- 

Warrior class. Sze Kshattriyas. 

Watson, Admiral, his co-operation with 
Clive (1757), 475- 

Wedding, ceremonies of, much now as in 
the Rigvedic period, 224, 225. 

Wellesley, Marquess, Governors: 
(1798-1805), Pitt's friend and pupil, 
488; his policy of destroying French 
influence and hopes im India, 288, 289, 
by the establishment of British military 
and political supremacy, 488; his arbi- 
trary dealings with the Nawab of Oudh, 
489; treaty (1798) with the Nizam, 
restricting the employment of 
in his service, 489; Mysore War (1790) 
and storming of Seringapatam, 490, 
the division of Tipi’s territory and lib- 
eral treatment of his soms, 490; the 
brilliant victories of the third Maratha 
War (1802-4), and its acquisitions, 491; 
the repulse (1805) of Lake at Bharatpur 
and other disasters, 491, 492; the suc- 
cess, completeness, and financial expense 
of his aggressive policy, North and 
South, 492 ; the three * politicals’ of his 
school, 493. 

Wellesley, General A. (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington), his victories of Assaye 
and Argaum over the Marathas, 443, 


491. 

Western Hindi, vernacular poets of, Chand 
Bardai and the bardic chronicles, 427, 
428. 


INDEX 


White Huns, the, of Khwarizm, their in- 
vasion (A.D. 430) of the Roman empire 
under Theodosius repelled, 294; their 
overthrow (480) of the Gupta empire 
and all order, 140, 141, 294; the cruel 


tyranny (528) in Kashmir of their chief, 


Mihirakula, 294. 


Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his failure (1533) | 


to force the North-East passage, and 
death, 453. 

Wilson, Professor H. H., his Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, 
7; mention therein of fanciful, inaccurate, 
early chronicles, 7. 

Wilson, Mr. James, financial member of 
Council, 515; his financial reforms after 
the Mutiny, 516. 

Wives, the position of, in the Rigveda, 
226. 

Woodenarchitecture, early,of India,China, 
Japan, and Burma, 156; appropriate 
to a tropical climate, 156; its gradual 
transition to stone, 157; its former ex- 
istence inferred from the style of early 
Buddhist s/zpas and their railings, 156, 
159, 160, from the construction of cave 
temples, 162, 163, and of Jain and 
Dravidian temples, 170, 172; the transi- 
tion to stone part of the revived (Raj- 
put) civilization, 315, 316. 

X. 

Xavier, St. Francis, missionary pioneer? 
his intimacy with De Castro, the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy, 450. 


Ne 


YVadavas of Deogiri, the, assumed inde- | 
pendence (1187) after the fall of the | 


Chalukyas, 340; their successful struggle 
for the Deccan with the Hoysalas, 341, 
342; Ala-ud-din’s invasion (1294), 342 ; 
the pusillanimity of king Ramachandra, 
342; the courage of his son and suc- 
cessor, Samkara, and refusal to pay 
tribute, 342, 343; his defeat, capture 
(1312), and death, by Malik Kafar, 
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343; the end of the dynasty, 343; the 
historical pedigree of, by Hemadri, 20, 
21; its famous descendant, Sivaji, 439. 

Yajnavalkya, code of (c. A. D. 350), 262. 

Yajurveda, the, one of the later Vedas, 
largely borrowed from the Rigveda, 
227-229; its more easterly locality, 
Kurukshetra, 227, 228; its six recen- 
sions of the two Black and two White 
schools, 228; the greater prominence 
of sacrifice and of caste, 228, 229. 

Yakib Khan, Treaty of Gandamak with 
(1879), subsequently deported to India, 
518. 

VaSasttlaka, the, of Somadéva (252, 267), 
the date of its completion (A. D. 959) 
given in the colophon, 19; his vague 
reference to his unnamed patron, the 
feudatory of a Krishna, supplemented 
and confirmed by literary and inscrip- 
tional evidence, 19, 20. 

Yoga, an orthodox system of philosophy, 
of the second century B.C., based on the 
dualism of the Sankhya, but illogically 
thrusting in the idea of a personal God, 
257; the freedom of the soul from mat- 
ter attained by mental asceticism or 
ecstatic abstraction, 258; the modern 
Yogis conjurers and jugglers, 258. 

Yueh-chi, a nomad horde in the steppes 
of Asia, 287; its migration (165 B.C.) 
westward and pressure upon the Sakas, 
287; their further advance through 
Bactria and across Hindu Kush, 288 ; 
their union under the Kushan dynasty, 
their dominion both sides of the Oxus, 
and annexation of Afghanistan, 288 ; 
displaced Hermaeus, last Greek prince 
of Kabul, 288. See also under Kushan. 


Z. 

Zain-wl-abidin, just and tolerant king 
(1417) of Kashmir, 373; built mosques 
and made canals, 374. 

Zodiacal coins, of Jahangir, 147. 

Zoology of the Rigveda, 216, 217, 220, 
221, 
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